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VIU LIFE OF HORACE. 

With him he learnt grammar, the earlier Latin authors, and 
Homer. He attended other masters (of rhetoric, poetry, and 
music perhaps), as Roman kojs were wont, and had the advan- 
tage (to which he afterwards looked back with gratitude) of his 
father's care and moral training during this part of his education. 
It was usual for young men of birth and ability to be sent to 
Athens, to finish their education by the study of Greek literature 
and philosophy under native teachers ; and Horace went there 
too, at what age is not known, but probably when he was about 
twenty. Whether his father was alive at that time, or dead, is 
uncertain. If he went to Athens at twenty, it was in b. c. 45, 
the year before Julius Csesar was assassinated. Afler that 
event, Brutus and Cassius left Rome and went to Greece. Fore- 
seeing the struggle that was before them, they got round them 
many of the young men at that time studying at Athens, and 
Horace was appointed tribune * in the army of Brutus, a high 
command, for which he was not qualified. He went with Brutus 
into Asia Minor, and finally shared his defeat at Fhilippi, b. c. 
42. He makes humorous allusion to this defeat in his Ode to 
Pompeius Varus (ii. 7). Afler the battle he came to Italy, hav- 
ing obtained permission to do so, like many others who were 
willing to give up a desperate cause and settle quietly at home. 
His patrimony ,t however, was forfeited, and he seems to have 
had no means of subsistence, which induced him to employ him- 
self in writing verses, with the view, perhaps, of bringing himself 
into notice,^ rather than for the purpose of making money by 
their sale. By some means he managed to get a place as scriba § 
in the Qussstor's office, whether by purchase or interest does not ap- 
pear. In either case, we must suppose he contrived soon to make 
friends, though he could not do so by the course he pursued, 

* S. i. 6. 48. 

t £pp. ii. 2. 50. 

X Some persons reject this notion, supposing Horace to mean, in the pas- 
sage on which it is foanded (Epp. ii. 2. 51), that poverty made him desper- 
ate and careless of consequences, but thnt when he became comparatively 
rich he lost that stimulus. 

f Suet. Vit S. ii. 6. 36. 



X LIFE OF HORACE. 

When Augustus returned from Asia, in b. c. 29, and closed 
the gates of Janus, being the acknowledged head of the republic, 
Horace appeared among his most hearty adherents. He wrote 
on this occasion one of his best Odes (i. 2), and employed Ins pen 
in forwarding those reforms which it was the first object of Au- 
gustus to effect. (See Introduction to C. ii. 15.) His most 
striking Odes appear, for the most part, to have been written after 
the establishment of peace. Some may have been written before, 
and probably were. But for some reason it would seem that he 
gave himself more to lyric poetry after his thirty-fifth year than 
he had done before. He had most likely studied the Greek poets 
while he was at Athens, and some of his imitations may have been 
written early. If so, they were most probably improved and 
polished, from time to time, (for he must have had them by him, 
known perhaps only to a few friends, for many years,) till they 
became the graceful specimens of artificial composition that they 
are. Horace continued to employ himself in this kind of writing 
(on a variety of subjects, convivial, amatory, political, moral, — 
some original, many no doubt suggested by Greek poems) till 
B. c. 24, when there are reasons for thinking the first three books 
of the Odes were published. During this period, Horace appears 
to have passed his time at Rome, among the most distinguished 
men of the day, or at his house in the country, paying occasional 
visits to Tibur, Praeneste, and Baiae, with indifferent health, 
which required change of air. About the year b. c. 26 he was 
nearly killed by the falling of a tree, on his own estate, which 
accident he has recorded in one of his Odes (ii. 13), and occa- 
sionally refers to ; once in the same stanza with a storm in which 
he was nearly lost off Cape Palinurus,* on the western coast of 
Italy. When this happened, nobody knows. After the publica- 
tion of the three books of Odes, Horace seems to have ceased 
from that style of writing, or nearly so ; and the only other com- 
positions we know of his having produced in the next few years 
are metrical Epistles to different friends, of which he published 
a volume probably in b. c. 20 or 19. He seems to have taken 

* C. iil 4. 28. 



Xll LIFE OJP HORACE. 

from the Epistle to Floras, that Horace at this time had to resist 
the urgency of friends begging him to write, one in this style 
and another in that, and that he had no desire to gratify them 
and to sacrifice his own ease to a pursuit in which it is plain he 
never took any great delight. He was likely to bring to it less 
energy as his life was drawing prematurely to a close, through 
infirmities either contracted or aggravated during his irrational 
campaigning with Brutus, his inaptitude for w^hich he appears 
afterwards to have been perfectly aware of. He continued to 
apply himself to the study of moral philosophy till his death, 
which took place, according to Eusebius, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, B. c. 8, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and within a 
few days of its completion. Msecenas died the same year, also 
towards the close of it ; a coincidence that has led some to the 
notion, that Horace hastened his own death that he might not 
have the pain of surviving his patron. • According to^Suetonius, 
his death (which he places after his fifty-ninth year) was so 
sudden, that he had not time to execute his will, which is opposed 
to the notion of suicide. The two friends were buried near one 
another " in extremis Esquiliis," in the farthest pait of the Es- 
quiliae, that is, probably, without the city walls, on the ground 
drained and laid out in gardens by Maecenas. (See S. i. 8, In- 
troduction.) 



CARMINUM 

Multos castra juvant et lituo tubae 

Fennixtus sonitus bellaque matribus 

Detestata. 'Manet sub Jove frigido 25 

Venator tenerae conjugis immemor, 

Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 

Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 

Me doctarum hederae praemia frontium 

Dis miscent superis ; me gelidum nemus 30 

Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 

Secernunt populo, si neque tibias 

Euterpe cohibet nee Polyhymnia ' 

Lesboum refu^t tendere barbiton. 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris, 35 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 



CARMEN II. 



Jam satis terns nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit Pater, et rubente 
Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 

Temiit Urbem, 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 5 

Seculum Pyrrhae nova monstra questae, 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit sdtos 

Visere montes, 
Piscium et summa genus haesit ulmo 
Nota quae sedes fuerat columbis, 10 

Etsuperjecto pavidae natarunt 

Aequore damae. 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
littore Etrusco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis 15 

Templaque Vestae ; 
niae dum se nimium querenti 
Jactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 
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CARMEN III. 



Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenae lucida sidera, 

Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obstrictis aliis praeter lapyga : 

Navis, quae tibi creditum 5 

Debes Yirgilium finibus Atticis 

Beddas incolumem precor, 
Et serves animae dimidium meae. 

Uli robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat qui &agilem truci lo 

Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus, nee timuit praecipitem Africum 

Decertantem Aquilonibus 
Nee tristes Hyadas, nee rabiem Noti 

Quo non arbiter Hadriae 15 

Maior tollere seu ponere volt freta. 

Quern Mortis timuit gradum 
Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 

Qui vidit mare turgidum et 
Infames scopulos Acroceraunia ? 20 

Nequicquam deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 

Terras si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 

Audax omnia perpeti 25 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 

Audax lapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. 

Post ignem aetheria dome 
Subductum macies et nova febrium 30 

Terris incubuit cohors, 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

Leti corripuit gradum. 
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CARMEN V. 



Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam 
Simplex munditiis ? Heu quoties fidem 5 

Mutatosque deos flebifc et aspera 
Nigris aequora veniis 
Emirabitur insolens 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ; 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 10 

Sperat nescius aurae 
Fallacis. Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites ! Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 15 

Yestimenta maris deo. 



CABMEN VI. 



SowlBERIS Vario fortis et hostium 

Victor Maeonii carminis alite, 

Quam rem cunque ferox navibus aut equis 

Miles te duce gesserit. 
Nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere nee gravem 5 
Pelidae stomachum cedere nescii 
Nee cursus duplicis per mare Ulixei 

Nee saevam Pelopis domum 
Conamur tenues grandia, dum pudor 
Imbellisque lyrae Musa potens vetat 10 



8 GARMINUM 

Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona, 

Sic tristes affatus amicos : 
Quo nos cunque feret melior fortana parente 25 

Ibimus, socii comitesque. 
Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro ; 

Certus enim promisit Apollo 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. 

fortes pejoraque passi 30 

Mecum saepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ; 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 



CABMEN VIII. 



LTDiAjdic, per omnes 
Te deos oro, Sjbarin cur properas amando 

Perdere ; cur apricum 
Oderit campum patiens pulveris atque solis ? 

Gur neque militaris 5 

Inter aequales equitat, Gallica nee lupatis 

Temperat ora frenis ? 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? Cur olivum 

Sanguine viperino 
Cautius vitat, neque jam livida gestat armis 10 

Brachia saepe disco, 
Saepe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedite ? 

Quid latet, ut marinae 
Filium dicunt Theti(^ sub lacr jmosa Trojae 

Funera ne virilis 15 

Cultus in caedem et Ljcias proriperet catervas ? 
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Voce formasti catus et decorae 

More palaestrae, 
Te canam magni Jovis et deorum 5 

Nuntium curvaeque lyrae parentem,^ 
CaUidom quidquid placuit jocoso 

Condere furto. 
Te boves olim nisi reddidisses 
Per doliim amotas puerum minaci 10 

Voce dum terret, viduus pharptra 

Bisit Apollo. 
Quin et Atridas duce te superbos 
Hio dives Priamus relicto 
Thessalosque ignes et iniqua Trojae is 

Gastra fefellit. 
Tu pias laetis animas reponis 
Sedibus virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam, superis deorum 

Gratus et imis. • SO 



CARMEN XI. 



Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius quidquid eiit pati, 
Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit Juppiter ultimam, 
Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 
Tyrrhenum. Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur fugerit invida 
Aetas : carpe diem quam minimum credula postero. 
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Tarquini fasces dubito, an Gatonis 35 

Nobile letum. 
Begulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 
Prodigum Paullum superante Poeno 
Gratus insigni referam Camena 

Fabriciumque. 40 

Hunc et incomptis Curium capillis 
XJtilem bello tulit et Camillum 
Saeva paupertas et avitus apto 

Gum lare fundus. 
Grescit occulto velut arbor aevo, 45 

Fama Marcelli ; micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus velut inter ignes 

Luna minores. 
Gentis humanae pater atque custos 
Orte Satumo, tibi cura magni 50 

Gaesaris fatis data : tu secundo 

Gaesare regnes. 
nie, seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Bgerit justo domitos triumpho 
Sive subjectos Orientis orae 65 

Seras et Indos, 
Te minor latum reget aequus orbem ; 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 
Tu parum castis inimica mittes 

Fulmina lucis. GO 



GARMEN XIII. 



Gum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Gervicem roseam, cerea Telephi 

Laudas brachia vae meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 

Tunc nee mens mihi nee color 5 

Gerta sede manet, humor et in genas 
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Interfusa nitentes 

Vites aequora Cycladas. 20 



CARMEN XV. 



Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus 
Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitam, 
Ingrato celeres obmit otio 

Ventos ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata : Mala ducis avi domum 5 

Quam multo repetet Graecia milite, 
Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias 

Et regnum Priami vetus. 
Heu heu quantus equis, quantus adest viris 
Sudor ! quanta moves funera Dardanae 10 

Genti ! Jam galeam Pallas et aegida 

Currusque et rabiem parat. 
Nequicquam Veneris praesidio ferox 
Pectes caesariem grataque feminis 
Imbelli cithara carmina divides ; is 

Nequicquam thalamo graves 
Hastas et calami spicula Gnossii 
Vitabis strepitumque et celerem sequi 
Ajacem ; tamen heu serus adulteros 

Crines pulvere coUines. 20 

Non Laertiaden, exitium tuae 
Genti, non Pylium Nestora respicis ? 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 

Teucer et Sthenelus sciens 
Pugnae, sive opus est imperitare equis 25 

Non auriga piger ; Merionen quoque 
Nosces. Ecce furit te reperire atrox 

Tjdides melior patre, 
Quern tu cervus uii valUs in altera 
Visum parte lupum graminis immemor ao 
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Fias recantatis arnica 

Opprobriis animumque reddas. 



CARMEN XVIL V 



Velox amoenum saepe Lucreiilem 
Mutat Lycaeo Faunus et igneam 
Defendit aestatem capellis 
Usque meis pluviosque ventos. 
Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 5 

Quaerunt latentes et thyma deviae 
Olentis uxores mariti, 
Nee virides metuunt colubras 
Nee Martiales Haedileae lupos, 
Utcunque dulci, Tyndari, fistula 10 

Yalles et XJsticae cubantis 
Laevia personuere saxa. 
Di me tuentur, dis pietas mea 
Et Musa cordi est. Hie tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 15 

Ruris honorum opulenta comu. 
Hie in reducta valle Caniculae 
Vitabis aestus et fide Teia 
Dices laborantes in uno 

Penelopen vitreamque Circen ; gQ 

Hie innocentis pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbra, nee Semelei'us 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Froelia, nee metues protervum 
Suspecta Cyrum, ne male dispari 25 

Incontinentes injiciat manus 
Et scindat haerentem coronam 
Crinibus immeritamque vestem. 
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Et versis animosum equis 
Parthum dicere nee quae mhil attinent. 

Hie yivum mihi caespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite thuraque 

Bind cum patera men : 16 

Mactata yeniet lenior hostia. 



CARMEN XX. 



Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Gantharis Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
Gonditum levi, datus in theatre 

Gum tibi plausus, 
Gare Maecenas eques, ut patemi 6 

Fluminis ripae simul et jocosa 
Bedderet laudes tibi Yaticani 

Montis imago. 
Gaecubum et prelo domitam Galeno 
Tu bibes uvam : mea nee Falemae lo 

Temperant vites neque Formiani 

Pocula colles. 
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DiANAM tenerae dicite vir^es, 
Intonsum, pueri, dicite Cynthium 
Latonamque supremo 
Dilectam pemtus Jovi. 
Yos lactam fluviis et nemorom coma, 
Quaecunque aut gelido prominet Al^do 
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Dolce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 



CARMAN XXIII. ^ 



Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe, 
Qusi>erenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem non sine vano 
Aurarum et siliiae metu. 
Nam seu mobiUbus veris inhomiit 5 

Adventus foliis seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertae, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. 
Atqui non ego te tigris nt aspera 
Gaetulusve leo frangere persequor : 10 

Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestiva seqtd viro. 



CARMEN XXIV. ^ 



Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? Praecipe lugubres 
Gantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 

Vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 6 

Urget! cui Pudor, et Justitiae soror 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 

Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi,' Vir^. 10 
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CARMEN XXVI. ? 



Musis amicus tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protends in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis, quis sub Arcto 
Rex gelidae metuatur orae, 
Quid Tiridaten terreat unice 6 

Securus. 0, quae fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiae coronam, 
Pimplea dulcis ! Nil sine te mei 
Prosunt honores': hunc fidibus novis, lo 

Hunc Lesbio sacrare plectro 
Teque tuasque decet sorores. 
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Natis in usum laetitiae scyphis 
Pugnare Thracum est : toUite barbarum 
Morem, yerecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis ! 
Vino et lucemis Medus acinaces 5 

Immane quantum discrepat : impium 
Lenite clamorem, sodales, 
Et cubito remanete presso ! 
Voltis seven me quoque sumere 
Partem Falerni ? Dicat Opuntiae 10 

Frater Me^llae quo beatus 
Vobiere, qua pereat sagitta. 
Cessat voluntas ? Non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quae te cunque domat Venus 
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At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenae 

Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare : sic quodcunque minabitur Euros 2E 

Muctibus Hesperiis Venusinae 
Plectantur silvae te sospite, multaque merces 

Unde potest tibi defluat aequo 
Ab Jove Neptunoque sacri custode Tarenti. 

Negli^ immeritis nocituram 30 

Postmodo te natis fraudem committere ? Fors et 

Debita jura vicesque superbae 
Te maneant ipsum : precibus non linquar inultis, 

Teque piacula nulla resolvent. 
Quamquam festinas non est mora longa ; licebit 36 

Injecto ter pulvere curras. 
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Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
Gkizis, et acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabaeae 
Regibus, horribilique Medo 
Nectis catenas ? Quae tibi virginum^ 5 

Sponso necato barbara serviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula capillis 
Ad cyathum statuetur unctis, 
Doctus sagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno ? Quis neget arduis 10 

Pronos relabi posse rivos 
Montibus et Tiberim reverti, 
Gum tu coemptos undique nobilis 
Libros Panaeti Socraticam et domum 

Mutare loricis Hiberis it 

Pollicitus meliora tendis 7 
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Gum mente, nee turpem senectam 



{ 



Degere, nee eithara earentem. ao 



r 

CARMEN XXXII. 



FosciMUR. Si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus teeum quod et hune in annum 
Yivat et plures, age die Latinum, 

Barbite,cannen, • ^ 

Lesbio primum modulate civi^ 5 

Qui ferox bello tamen inter anna, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 

Litore navim, 
Liberum et Musas Yeneremque et illi 
Semper baerentem puerum canebat 10 

Et^Lyeum nigris oeulis nigroque 

Grine decorum. 
decus Phoebi et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis, laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mibi eunque salve 15 

Bite Yooanti. 



CARMEN XXXIII. 



Albi, ne doleas plus nimio memor 
Immitis Glycerae, neu miserabiles 
Decantes elegos eur tibi junior 

Laesa praeniteat fide. 
Insignem tenui &onte Ljcorida 
Cyri ton'et amor, Cyrus in asperam 
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CARMEN XXXV. ^ 



BrvA, gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos, 
Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 5 

Buris colonus, te dominam aequoris 
Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 
Garpathium pelagus carina. 
Te Dacus asper, te profagi Scythae 
Urbesque gentesque et Latium ferox lo 

Begumque matres barbarorum et 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 15 

Concitet imperiumque firangat. 
Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas 
Olavos trabales et cxmeos mauu 
Gestans aena, nee severus 
Uncus abest, liquidumque plumbum. 90 

Te Spes et albo rara Fides colit 
Yelata panno nee comitem abnegat, 
Utcunque mutata potentes 
Yeste domes inimica linquis. 
At Yolgus infidum et meretrix retro 25 

Perjura cedit, diSugiunt cadis 
Cum faece siccatis amici 
Ferre jugum pariter dolosi. 
Serves iturum Caesarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos et juvenum recens 30 

Examen Eois timendum 
Partibus Oceanoque rubro. 
Eheu cicatricum et sceleris pudet 
Fratrumque. Quid nos dura refugimus 
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CARMEN XXXVII. ^^ 



Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 
Antehac nefas depromere Gaecubum 5 

Gellis avitis, dum Gapitolio 
Re^a dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat 
Gontaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 10 

Sperare fortunaque dulci 
Ebria. Sed minuit furorem 
Yix una sospes navis ab ignibus, 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareoiico 

Redegit in veros timores 15 

Gaesar, ab Italia volantem 
Remis adurgens, accipiter velut 
Molles columbas, aut leporem citus 
Venator in campis nivalis 
Haemoniae, daret ut catenis ao 

Fatale monstrum : quae generosius 
Perire quaerens, nee muliebriter 
Expavit ensem nee latentes 
Glasse cita reparavit eras. 
Ansa et jacentem visere regiam S5 

Voltu serene, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Gorpore combiberet venenum, 
Deliberata morte ferocior, 

Saevis Libumis scilicet invidens 30 

Privata deduci superbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 



Q. HORATn FLACCI 



C A R M I N U M 



LIBER SECUNDUS. 



CARMEN I. 



MoTUM ex Metello consule civicum 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos 
Ludumque Fortunae gravesque 
Principum amicitias et anna 
Nondum expiatis iincta cruoribus, 5 

Periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
Tractas et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
Paullum severae Musa tragoediae 
Desit iheatris : mox ubi publicas 10 

Res ordinaris grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothumo, 
Insigne maestis praesidium reis 
Et consulenti^Pollio, curiae, 

Gui laurus aetemos honores 15 

Delmatico peperit triumpho. 
Jam nunc minaci murmure comuum 
Perstringis aures, jam litui strepunt, 
Jam fulgor armorum fiigaces 

Terret equos equitumque voltus : 20 

Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sorcUdos, 
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Fugerii) venis et aquosus albo 15 

Corpore languor. 
Redditum Oyri solio Phraaten 
Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 
Eximit Virtus, populumque falsis 

Dedocetuii ao 

Vocibus, regnum et diadema tutum 
Deferens uni propriamque laurum 
Quisquis ingentes oculo inretorto 

Spectat acervos. 



CARMEN III. S 



Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servai;e mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture Delli, 
Seu maestus omni tempore yixeris, 5 

Sea te in remote gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum beans 
Lateriore nota Falemi. 
Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 10 

Bamis ? Quid oblique laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo ? 
Hue yina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Flores amoenae ferre jube rosae, 

Dum res et aetas et sororum 15 

Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
Cedes coemptis saltibus et dome 
Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes et exstructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 20 

Divesne prisco natus ab Inacbo 
Nil interest an pauper et infima 
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CARMEN V. 

NoNDUM subacta ferre jugum valet 
Cervice, nondum munia comparis 
Aequare nee tauri mentis 
In venerem tolerare pondus. 
Circa virentes est animus tuae 5 

Campos juvencae, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis aestum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulis salicto 
Praegestientis. Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis uvae : jam tibi lividos 10 

Distinguet Auctumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore. 
Jam te sequetur : currit enim ferox 
Aetas et illi quos tibi dempserit 
Apponet annos ; jam proterva 15 

jFronte petet Lalage maritum : 
Dilecta quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris albo sic humero nitens, 
Ut pura noctumo renidet 

Luna man, Cnidiusve Gyges, 20 

Quem si puellarum insereres chore 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites 
Discrimen obscurum soluiis 
Crinibus ambiguoque vultu.; 



CARMEN VI. 



Septimi, Gades aditure mecum et 
Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra et 
Barbaras Syrtes ubi Maura.semper 
Aestuat unda, 
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Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Dense paventem snstulit aere ; 

Te rursus in bellum resorbens 15 

Unda fretis tulit aestuesis. 
Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea nee 

Farce cadis tibi destinatis. * 20 

Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria exple;funde capacibus 
Ungiienta de conchis. Qois udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 
Curatve myrU> ? quern Venus arbitrum 25 

Dicet bibendi ? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. 



CARMEN VIII. 



Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 
Poena, Barine, nocuisset unquam, 
Dente si nigro fieres vel uno 

Turpior ungui, 
Grederem. Sed tu, simul obligasti 6 

Perfidum votis caput enitescis 
Pulchrior multo, juvenumque prodis 

Publica cura. 
Ezpedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere et toto tacituma nocias lo 

Signa cum caelo, gelidaque d>¥OS 

Morte carentes. y/ 
Bidet hoc inquam VenvB ipsa, rident 
Simplices Nymphae ferus et Gupido 
Semper ardentes acuens sa^ttas ib 

Gote cruenta. 



I 
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CARMEN X. 



• > 



Rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgendo neque, dum procellas 
Gautus horrescis, nimium premendo 

Litus iniquum. 
Auream quisquis mediocritafcem 5 

Dili^t tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula. 
Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Finus et celsae graviore casu 10 

Decidunt turres feriuntque smnmos 

Fulgura montes. 
Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
Pectus. Informes hiemes reducit 15 

Juppiter, idem 
Summovet. Non si male nunc et olim 
Sic erit : quondam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat musam, neque semper arcum 

Tendit Apollo. ao 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare ; sapienter idem 
Gontrahes vento nimium secundo 

Turgida vela. 



i 



GARMEN XI. 



Quid bellicosus Gantaber et Scjrthee, 
Hirpine Quinti, cogitet Hadria 
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Maecenas, melius ductaque per vias 

Regum colla minacium. 
Me dulces dominae Musa licymniae 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 
Fulgentes oculos et bene mutuis 15 

Fidum pectus amoribus ; 
Quam nee ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nee certare joco nee dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus, sacro 

Dianae Celebris die. ao 

Num tu quae tenuit dives Achaemenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias opes 
Permutare velis crine Licymniae, 

Plenas aut Arabum domes ? 
Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 25 

Gervicem, aut facili saevitia negat, 
Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 

Interdum rapere occupet. 



CARMEN XIII. 



Ille et nefasto te posuit die, 
Quicunque primum, et sacrilega manu 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 
Pemiciem opprobriumque pa^ ; 
nium et parentis crediderim sui 5 

Fre^sse cervicem et penetralia 
Sparsisse nocturne cruore 
Hospitis ; ille venena Colohica 
Et quidquid usquam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit meo 10 

Te, triste lignum, te caducum 
In domini caput immerentis. 
Quid quisque vitet nunquam homini satis 
Gautum est in horas : navita Bospomm 



\ 
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Plutona tauris, qui ter amplum 
Geryonen Tityonque tristi 
Gompescit onda, scilicet omnibns 
Quicunque terrae munere vescimur, lo 

Enaviganda sive reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 
Frostra cniento Marte carebimus, 
Fractisque rauci fluctibus Hadriae, 

Frustra per auctimmos nocentem 15 

Gorporibns metuemus Austrum : 
Yisendus ater fiumine languido 
Gocytos errans et Danai genus 
Infame damnatusque longi 

Sisyphus Aeolides laboris. 20 

Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor, neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te praeter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 
Absumet heres Gaecuba dignior 25 

Servata centum clavibus, et mero 
Tinget pavimentum superbo 
Ponl^cum potiore coenis. 



GARMEN XV. 



Jam pauca aratro jugera regiae 
Moles r6linquent;undique latins 

Extenta visentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu, platanusque caelebs 
Evincet ulmos ; turn violaria et 6 

Myrtus et omnis copia narimn 

Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori, 
Turn spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli 10 
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Ocior cervis et agente nimbos 

Ocior Euro. 
Laetus in praesens animus quod ultra est 25 
Oderit curare et amara lento 
Temperet risu ; nihil est ab onmi 

Parte beatum. 
Abstolit cl^arum cita mors AchiUem, 
Longa Titbonum minuit senectus, 30 

Et mihi forsan tibi quod negarit, 

Porriget bora. 
Te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
Mugiunt vaccae, tibi tollit hinnitum 
Apta quadri^ equa, te bis Afro 35 

Murice tinctae 
Vestiunt lanae : ndhi parva rura et 
Spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 

Spemere volgus. 40 



( . 



CARMEN XVII. 



Cub me querelis exanimas tuis ? 
Nee dis amicum est nee mihi te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, mearum 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 
Ah te meae si partem animae rapit o 

Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nee cams aequo nee superstes 
Integer ? lUe dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum : ibimus, ibimus lo 

Utcunque praecedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 
Me nee Chimaerae spiritus igneae 
Nee, si resurgat, centimanus Gyas 
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Tu secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepulcri 

Lnmemor stniis domos 
Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 20 

Summovere litora, 
Parum locuples continente ripa. 

Quid, quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri tenninos et ultra 

Dmites clientium 25 

Salis avarus ? Pellitur patemos 

In sinu ferens deos 
Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos ; 

Nulla certior tamen 
Bapacis Orel fine destinata 30 

Aula divitem manet 
Herum. Quid ultra tendis ? Aequa tellus 

Pauperi recluditur 
Regumque pueris, nee satelles Orei 

Callidum Promethea 35 

Revexit auro captus. Hie superbum 

Tantalum atque Tantali 
Genus coercet ; hie levare functum 

Pauperem laboribus 
Vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 40 



CARMEN XIX. ^ 



Bacchum in remotis earmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem — credite posteri — 
Njmphasque discentes et aures 
Gapripedum Satyrorum acutas. 
Euoe, recenti mens trepidat metu 
Plenoque Bacclu peetore turbidum 
Laetatur. Euoe, parce liber, 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrso ! 
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Jam jam residunt cruribus asperae 
Pelles, et album mutor in alitem lo 

Supeme, nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plumae. 
Jam Daedaleo ocior Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori 

Syrtesque Gaetulas canorus 15 

Ales Hyperboreosque campos. 
Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortis Dacus et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni, me peritus 
DiscetHiberRliodanique potor. so 

Absint inani funere neuiae 
Luctusque turpes et querimoniae ; 
Gompesce clamorem ac sepulcri 
Mittc supervacuos bonores. 




De^derantem quod satis est neque 
Tomultnosum soUicitat mare, 
Nee aaevna Arctori cadeotis 
Impetus aut orients Haedi, 
Non verberatae grandine viaeae 
Fundnsque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
Oulpante nunc turrentia agroa 
Sidera nunc hiemes iniquas. 
Contracta pUcea aequora sentiunt 
Jactds in altum molibos ; hue frequens 
Caementa demittit redemptor 
Cum famulis dominusque terrae 
Fastidiosus. Sed 5^or et Minae 
Scandunt eodem quo dominua, neqne 
Decedit aerata triremi, et 
Post equitem aedet atra Cura. 
Quodsi dolentem nee Fhrygins lapis 
Neo purpuranim ^dere clarior 
Delenit usua nee Falerna 

Vitia Achaemeniumque co3tam, 
Cur invidendia poatibus et novo 
Sublime ritu moUar atrium ? 
Cur valle permntem Sabina 
Diritias operoaiores ? 



CARMEN II. . 

Anodstam amice pauperiem pati 

Robustos acri militia piier 
Condiscat, et Parthos feroces 
Yezet eques metuendua hasta, 
ique Bub divo et tre^idis agat 
lus. nium ex moembug hoaticis 
trona bellantis tyranni 
?rospiciena et adulta virgo 
:et, ebeu, ne rudis agminum 
lus lacessat regiua asperum 
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Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuae 
Vexere tigres indocili jugum 

Gollo trahentes ; hac Quirinus 15 

Martis equis Acheronta fugit, 
Gratum elocuta consiliantibus 
Junone divis : Ilion, Hion 
Fatalis incestusque judex 

Et mulier peregrina vertit 20 

In pulverem, ex quo destituit deos 
Mercede pacta Laomedon, luihi 
Castaeque damnatum Minervae 
Cum populo et duce fraudulento. 
Jam nee Lacaenae splendet adulterae 25 

Famosus hospes nee Priami domus 
Pequra pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis ppibus refringit, 
Nostrisque ductum seditionibus 
Bellum resedit. Protinus et graves 30 

Iras et invisum nepotem 

Troica quern peperit sacerdos 
Marti redonabo ; ilium ego lucidas 
Inire sedes, ducere nectaxis 

Succos, et adscribi quietis 35 

Ordinibus patiar deorum. 
Dum longus inter saeviat Dion 
Bomamque pontus qualibet exsules 
In parte regnanto beati ; 
Dum Priami Paridisque busto 40 

Insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
Gelent inultae stet Gapitolium 
Fulgens, triimiphatisque possit 
Boma ferox dare jura Medis. 
Horrenda late nomen in ultimas 45 

Extendat eras, qua medius liquor 
Secemit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus, 
Aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat spemere fortior, 60 

Quam cogere humanos in usus 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
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Texere, mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celsae nidum Acherontiae 

Saltusque Bantinos et arvum 15 

Pingue tenent humilis Forenti, 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Donnirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque coUataque myrto, 

Non sine dis animosus infans. 20 

Vester, Camenae, vester in arduos 
ToUor Sabinos, sen mihi frigidum 
Praeneste seu Tibur supinum 
Seu liquidae placuere Baiae. 
Vestris amicum fontibus et choris 25 

Non me Philippis versa acies retro, 
Devota non exstinxit arbos. 
Nee Sicula Palinurus unda. 
Uteunque mecum vos eritis, liben3 
Insanientem navita Bosporum 90 

Tentabo et urentes arenas. 
Litoris Assyrii viator ; " 
Yisam Britannos hospitibus ferps . 
Et laetum equino sanguine Goncauum, 

Yisam pharetratos Gelonos 35 

Et Scjihicum inviolatus amnem. 
Vos Gaesarem altum, militia simul 
Fessas cohortes addidit oppidis, 
Finire quaerentem labores 

Pierio recreatis antro. 40 

Vos lene consilium et datis et dato 
Oaudetis almae. , Scimus, ut impios 
Titanas immanemque turmam 
Fulmine sustulerit caduco, 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 

Ventosum, "fet urbes regnaque tristia, 
Divosque mortalesque turbas 
Lnperio re^t unus aequo. 
Magnum ilia terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, eo 

Fratresque tendentes opaco 
Pelion imposuisse Olympo. 



MUesae Crasa conjuge barbara 
Turiris maritus visit et bostium, 
iria inversique mores I 
isernut socerorum la annis 
i Medo Marsus et Apulua, 
am et nominia et togae 
IS aetemaeque Vestae, 
solumi Jove et urbe Roma ? 
rerat mens provida Reguli 
entis condicionihua 
fl et exemplo trahentis 
niiciem veniens in aevum, 
seriret immiserabilis 
pubes. Signa ego Pumcis 
adelubris et arma 
litibus sine caede, dixit, 
I vidi ; vidi ego civium 
tergo hracbia libero 
isque non clansas et arva 
lite coli populata nostro. 
spensus scilicet acrior 
idibit. Fla^tio additia 
aum : neque anussoa colores 
ina refert medicata fuco, 
ra virtus quum semel excidit 
eponi deterioribus. 
ignat extrieata den^a 
irva plagis erit iUe fortia 
Tfidia ae crcdictt hoatibus, 
:te Poenoa proteret altero, 
lora reatrictis lacertis 
infflt inera timuitque mortem. 
ide vitam sumeret inscius 
duello miscuit. pudor ! 
agnaKartbago, probrosia 
Itior Italiae ruinis '. 
pudicae conjugis oaculum 
que natos ut capitis minor 
je removisse et virilem 
orvua humi posuisae voltum : 



s< 
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Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo et fingitur artibus ; 
Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui : 
Mox juniores quaerit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina, neque eligit 
Cui donet impennissa raptim 
Gaudia luminibiis remotis ; 
Sed jussa coram non sine conscio 
Sur^t marito^ seu vocat institor 
Sen navis Hispanae mag^ster, 
Dedecorum pretiosus emptor, 
Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit aequor sanguine Punico, 

Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 35 

Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum ; 
Sed rusiicorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus. 
Versare glebas et severae 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 40 

Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 

Tempus agens abeunte curru. 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 45 

Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 



CARMEN VII. 



Quid fles, Asterie, quem tibi candidi 
Primo restituent vere Favonii 
Thjna merce beatum, 
Constant]^ juvenem fide, 
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Docte sermones utriusque Knguae ? 5 

Voveram dulces epulas et album 
Libero caprum prope funeratus 

Arboris ictu. 
Hie dies anno redeunte festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice dimovebit 10 

Amphorae fumum bibere institutae 

Consule Tullo. 
Sume, Maecenas, cyathos amici 
Sospitis centum et vigiles lucemas 
Peifer in lucem ; procul omnis esto 15 

Clamor et ira. 
Mitte civiles super urbe curas : 
Occidit Daci Gotisonis agmen, 
Medus infestus sibi luctuosis 

Dissidet armis, 20 

Servit Hispanae vetus hostis orae 
Gantaber sera domitus oatena ; 
Jam Scyihae laxo meditantur arcu 

Gedere campis. 
Neglegens ne qua populus laboret 25 

Farce privatus mmium cavere ; 
Dona praesentis cape laetus horae et 

Linque severa. 



GARMEN IX. 



DoNEC gratus eram libi 
Nee quisquam potior bracbia candidae 

Gervici juvenis dabat, 
Persarum vigui rege beaiior. 

Donee non alia magis 
Arsisti neque erat Lydia post Ghloen, 

Multi Lydia nominis 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia. 
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Parcas, nee rigida mollior aesculo 
Nee ibuiis animnm mitior anguibiis. 
Non hoe semper erit limmis aufc aquae 
Caelestis patiens latos. 



CARMEN XI. 



Mebcubi, — nam te> docilis maestro 
Moyit Amphion lapides canendo, — 
Taque testudo resonare septem 

Callida nenris. 
Nee loqnax olim neqne grata, none et s 

Divitom menas et arnica templis. 
Die modes Lyde quibos obstmatiis 

Applicet aores. 
Quae yelut latis equa tnma camjus, 
Ludit exsnltim metuitque tan^, 10 

Naptiarom ezpers et adhue proteiro 

Cmda marito. 
Ta potes tigres comitesqae silvas 
Dacere et riyos celeres morari ; 
Cesdt TwiTnania tibi blandienti 15 

Janitor anlae 
Cerbems, qnamvis foiiale centom 
Mnniant angaes capat ejus atqne 
Spiritns teter saniesqne manet 

Ore trilmgai. 
Qmn et Ixion l^tjosqne yolta 
Bisit invito, stetit tima panllnm 
Sicca dum grato Danai paellas 

Carmine mulces. 
Audiat Ljde scelns atqne noias 
Yir^nm poenas et inane lymphae 
Doliom fondo pereontis imo, 

Seraque &ta 
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Neque segni pede victus ; 
Catus idem per apertum fugientes agitato ic 

Grege cervos jaculari et celer alto latitantem 

Fruticeto excipere aprum. 



CARMEN XIII. 



FONS Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
Duici digne mero non sine floribus, 
Gras donaberis haedo 

Gui frons turgida comibus 
Primis et venerem et proelia destinat ; 5 

Frustra : nam gelidos inficiet iibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 
Te flagrantis atrox bora Ganiculae 
Nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 10 

Fessis Yomere tauris 
Praebes et pecori vago. 
Hes nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 

Sans, unde loquaces 16 

Ljmpbae desiliunt tuae. 



GARMEN XIV. 



6 



Hbrcttus ritu modo dictus, plebs, 
Morte yenalem petiisse laurmn 
Gaesar Hispana repetit penates 
Victor ab ora. 
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Expugnat juvenum domos, 
Pulso Thjias uii concita tjmpano. 10 

lUam cogit amor Nothi 
Lascivae similem ludere capreae : 

Te lanae prope nobilem 
Tonsae Luceriam, non citha;t'ae decent, 

Neo flos purpureus rosae 15 

Nee poti vetulam faece tenus cadi. 



CAEMEN XVI. 



Ikclusam Danaen turris aenea 
Bobustaeque fores et vigilum canuin 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 

Nocturnis ab adulteris, 
Si non Acrisium vir^nis abditae i 

Custodem pavidum Juppiter et Venus 
Risissent, fore enim tutum iter et patens 

Converse in pretium deo. 
Aurum per medios ire satellites 
Et pemimpere amat saxa potentios 10 

Ictu fulmineo : concidit auguris 

Argivi domus ob lucrum 
Demersa exitio ; di£Sdit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo et submit aemulos 
Beges muneribus ; munera navium 15 

Saevos illaqueant duces. 
Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam 
Majorumque fames. Jure perhorrui 
Late conspicuum tollere verticem, 

Maecenas, equitum decus. ao 

Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 
Ab dis plura feret : nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto et transfuga divitum 

Partes linquere gestio, 
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Oontemptae dominus splendidior re'i, 25 

Quam si quidquid arat impiger Apiilus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 

Magnas inter opes inops. 
Purae rivus aquae silvaque jugerum 
Paucorum et segetis certa fides meae 30 

Fnlgentem imperio fertilis Africae 

FaUit sorte beatior. 
Quamquam neo Calabrae mella ferunt apes 
Nee Laestrygonia Bacchus in amphora 
Languescit rmhi nee pinguia Galhcis 35 

Crescunt vellera pascuis, 
Importuna tamen pauperies abest, 
Nee si plura velun tu dare deneges. 
Gontracto melius parva cupidine 

Yectigalia porrigam, 40 

Quam A My^oniis regnum Aljattei 
Campis continaem. Multa petentibus 
Desunt multa : bene est cui deus obtulit 

Parca quod satis est manu. 



CARMEN XVII. & 



Aeli vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, 
(Quandoetpriores hinc Lamias ferunt 
Denominates etnepotum 

Per memores genus omne fastos, 
Auctore ab illo ducit ori^em 5 

Qui Formiarum moenia dicitur 
Princeps et innantem Maricae 
Litoribus tenuisse Idrim 
Late tyrannus) eras foliis nemus 
Multis et alga litus inutili 10 

Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Stemet, aquae nisi falHt augur 
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Annosa corniz. Dum potis aridum 
Gompone lignum : eras Genium meio 
Curabis et porco bimestri 15 

Chun famulis operom solutis. 



CARMEN XVIII. ^ 



Faunb, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas abeasque parvis 

Aequus alumnis, 
Si tener pleno eadit haedus anno, 5 

Larga nee desunt Veneris sodali 
Vina eraterae. Vetus ara mnlto 

Fumat odore, 
Ludit herboso pecus omne campo. 
Gum tibi Nonae redeunt Decembres ; 10 

Festus in pratis vacat otioso 

Gmn bove pagos ; 
Inter audaees lupus errat agnos ; 
Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes ; 
Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 15 

Ter pede terram. 



GARMEN XIX. 



o 



Quantum distet ab Inacho 
Godrus pro patria non timidus mori 

Narras, et genus Aeaci 
Et pugnata sacro bella Qub Hie : 
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Interim, dmn ta celeres sa^ttas 

Promis, haec denies acoit timendos, 10 

Arbiter pugnae posnisse nudo 

Sob pede palmam 
Fertur, et leni recreare vento 
Sparsom odoratis hmnerum capillis, 
Qualis aut Nireus fuit aut aquosa 15 

Baptok ab Ida. 



CARMEN XXI. 



NATA mecum consule Manlio, 
Sea tu querelas sive geris jocos 
Sen rixam et insanos amores 
Sen facilem, pia testa, somnmn, 
Quocunque lectum nomine Massicom 5 

Servas, moveri digna bono die, 
Descende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 
Non ille, quamquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negleget horridus : 10 

Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mere caluisse virtus. 
Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque dure ; tu sapientium 

Guras et arcanum jocoso 15 

Consilium retegis Lyaeo ; 
Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis 
Viresque, et addis comua pauperi, 
Post te neque iratos trementi 

Begum apices neque militum anna. 20 

Te Liber et, si laeta aderit, Venus 
Segnesque nodum solvere Gratiae 
Vivaeque producent lucernae, 
Dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus. 
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Mollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica. 20 



CARMEN XXIV. Z 



Intactis opulentior 
Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 

Gaementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenuin omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 

Si fi^t adamantinos 5 

Summis verticibus dira Nece^itas 

Glavos, non animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 

Campestres melius Scythae 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos 10 

Vivunt, et rigidi Getae 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 
Nee cultura placet longer annua, 

Defunctumque laboribus 15 

Aequali recreat sorte vicarius. 

niic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens, 

Nee dotata regit virum 
Conjux nee nitido fidit adultero. 20 

Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus et metuens alterius viri 

Certo foedere castitas ; 
Et peccare nefas aut pretium est mori. 

quisquis volet impias 25 

Gaedes et rabiem toUere civicam. 

Si quaeret Pater urbium 
Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 

Befrenare licentiam, 
Glarus postgenitis ; quatenus, heu nefas ! ao 
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CARMEN XXV. 



Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum ? quae nemora aut quos agor in specus 

Velox mente nova ? quibus 
Antris egregii Gaesaris audiar 

Aetemum meditans decus 5 

Stellis inserere et consilio Jovis ? 

Dicam insigne recens adhuc 
Indicium ore alio. Non secus in ju^ 

Exsomnis stupet Euias 
Hebrum prospiciens et nive candidam 10 

Thracen ac pede barbaro 
Lustratam Bhodopen, ut mihi devio 

Bipas et vacuum nemus 
Mirari libet. Naiadum potens 

Baccharumque valentium 15 

Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos, 

Nil parvum aut hunuli modo, 
Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum est, 

Lenaee, sequi deum 
Gingentem viiidi tempera pampino. 20 



GARMEN XXVI. ^ 



Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria ; 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hie paries habebit, 
Laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 
Gustodit. Hie hie ponite lucida 
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Beluis pontum mediasque fraudes 

Pallait audax. 
Nuper in pratis studiosa florum et 
Debitae Njmphis opifex coronae 30 

Nocte sublustri nihil astra praeter 

Vidit et undas. 
Quae simul centum tetigit potentefn 
Oppidis Creten : Pater, o relictum 
Filiae nomen pietasque, dixit, 35 

Victa furore ! 
Unde quo veni ? Levis una mors est 
Virginum culpae. Vigilansne ploro 
Turpe commissum, au vitiis carentem 

Ludit imago 40 

Yana quae porta fugiens ebuma 
Somnium ducit ? Meliusne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit an recentes 

Carpere flores ? 
Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencum 45 

Dedat iratae lacerare ferro et 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 

Cornua monstri. 
Impudens liqui patrios Penates, 
Impudens Orcum moror. deorum 50 

Si quis haec audis, utinam inter errem 

Nuda leones ! 
Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas, teneraeque sucus 
Defluat praedae, speciosa quaere 55 

Pascere tigres. 
Vilis Europe, pater urget absens : 
Quid mori cessas ? Potes hac ab omo 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta 

Laedere coUum. GO 

Sive te rupes et acuta leto 
Saxa delectant age te procellae 
Crede veloci,nisi herile mavis 

Carpere pensum 
Regius sanguis dominaeque tradi 65 

Barbarae pellex. — Aderat querenti 
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CARMEN XXIX. 



Ttbbhena regam progenies, iabi 
Non ante verso lene meram cado 
Gum flore, Maecenas, rosanim et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudom apud me est. Eripe te morae ; 5 

Ne semper udum Tibur et Aesulae 
Declive contempleris arvum et 
Telegoni juga parricidae. 
Fastidiosam desere copiam et 
Molem propinquam nubibos arduis ; 10 

Omitte mirari beatae 

Fummn et opes strepitumque Romae. 
Plerumque gratae divitibus vices, 
Mundaeque parvo sub lare pauperum 

Goenae sine aulaeis et ostro 15 

Sollicitam explicuere frontem. 
Jam clarus occultum Andromedae pater 
Ostendit ignem, jam Procyon furit 
Et Stella vesani Leonis, 

Sole dies referente siccos. 20 

Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Blvumque fessus quaerit et horridi 
Dumeta Silvani, caretque 
Bipa vagis tacituma ventis. 
Tu civitatem quis deceat status 25 

Guras et Urbi sollicitus times 
Quid Seres et regnata Gyro 
Bactra parent Tanaisque discors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Galiginosa nocte premit deus, 90 

Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adest memento 
Componere aequus ; cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio aequore 
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Annorum series et fuga tempomm. 5 

Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 

Yitabit libitinam : usque ego postera 

Crescam laude recens dum Gapitolium 

Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 

Dicar qua violens obstrepit Aufidus - lo 

Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 

Regnavit populorum, ex humiU potens, 

Princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxisse modes. Sume superbiam 

Quaesitam mentis et mihi Delphica 15 

Lauro cinge yolens, Melpomene, comam. 
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Delectabere tibiae 
Mixtis carminibus non sine fistula ; 

niic bis pueri die 25 

Numen cum teneiis vir^nibus tuum 

Laudantes pede candido 
In morem Salium ter quatient humum. 

Me nee femina nee puer 
Jam nee spes animi credula mutui, 30 

Nee certare juvat mere 
Nee vincire novis tempera floribus. 

Sed cur heu, Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacruma per genas ? 

Cur facunda parum decoro 35 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio ? 

Noctumis ego somniis 
Jam captum teneo, jam volucrem sequor 

Te per gramina Mariii 
Gampi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 40 



CARMEN II. 



FiNDARiTM quisquis studet aemulari, 
lule, ceratis ope Daedalea 
Nititur pennis vitreo daturus 

Nomina ponto. 
Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 5 

Quem super notas aluere ripas 
Fervet immensusque nut profundo 

Pindarus ore, 
Laurea donandus ApoUinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 10 

Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 

Lege solutis ; 
Seu deos regesve canit deorum 
Sanguinem per quos cecidere justa 
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Matre qui largis juvenescit herbis 55 

In mea vota, 
Fronte curvatos imitatos ignes 
Tertium lunae referentis ortum, 
Qua notam duxit niveus videri 

Cetera fulvus. 6G 



CARMEN III. 



QuEM tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 

nium non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 

Curru ducet Achaico 6 

Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 

Omatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 

Ostendet Capitolio : 
Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt lo 

Et spissae nemorum comae 
Fingent Aeolio carmine nobilem. 

Bomae principis urbium 
Dignatur suboles inter amabiles 

Vatum ponere me choros, 15 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido. 

0, testudinis aureae 
Dulcem quae strepitum, Fieri, temperas, 

mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum, 20 

Totum muneris hoc tui est : . 
Quod monstror di^to praetereuntium 

Bomanae fidicen lyrae, 
Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 
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Utcunque defecere mores 35 

Indecorant bene nata culpae. 
Qiud debeas, Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devictus et pulcher fugatis 

Ille dies Latio tenebris 40 

Qui primus alma risit adorea, 
Dims per urbes Afer ut Italas 
Geu flamma per taedas vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
Post hoc secundis usque laboribus 45 

Bomana pubes crevit et impio 
Vastata Poenorum tumultu 
Fana deos habuere rectos ; 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Hanmbal : 
Cervi luporum praeda rapacium 6C 

Sectamur ultro quos opimus 
Fallere et efFugere est triumphus. 
Gens quae cremate fortis ab Ilio 
Jactata Tuscis aequoribus sacra 

Natosque maturosque patres 55 

Pertulit Ausonias ad urbes, 
Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Al^do, 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 60 

Non hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Monstrumve submisere Golchi 
Maius Echioniaeve Thebae. 
Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit : 65 

Luctere, multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem geretque 
Proelia coniugibus loquenda. 
^raiaginijamnonegonuntios , 
Mittam superbos : occidit, occidit 70 

Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis Hasdrubale interempto. 
Nil Glaudiae non perficient manus, 
Quas et benigno numine Juppiter 
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Hinc ad vina redit laetus et alteris 

Te mensis adhibet deum ; 
Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero 
Defuse patens, et Laribus tuum 
Miscet numen, uti Oraecia Gastoris 35 

Et magni memor Herculis. 
Longas utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Praestes Hesperiae ! dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi 

Cum Sol Oceano subest. 40 



CARMEN VI. 



DiVB, quem proles Niobea magnae 
Vindicem linguae Tityosque raptor 
Sensit et Trojae prope victor altae 

Phthius Achilles, 
Ceteris major, tibi miles impar 6 

Filius quamvis Thetidis marinae 
Dardanas turres quateret tremenda 

Cuspide pugnax. 
Hie, mordaci velut icta ferro 
Pinus aut impulsa cupressus Euro, 10 

Procidit late posuitque coUum in 

Pulvere Teucro. 
nie non inclusus equo Minenrae 
Sacra mentito male feriatos 
Troas et lactam Priami choreis ic 

Falleret aulam ; 
Sed palam captis. gravis, heu nefas heu, 
Nescios fan pueros Acluvis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentem 

Matris in alvo, 90 

Ni tuis victus Yenerisque gratae 
Vocibus divom pater annuisset 
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Pomifer Auctumnus fruges effuderit, et mox 

Bruma recurrit iners. 
Damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia lunae : 

Nos ubi decidimus, 
Quo plus Aeneas quo dives TuUus et Ancus is 

Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
Quis scit an adjiciant hodiemae crastina summae 

Tempera di superi ? 
Guncta manus avidas fugient heredis amico 

Quae dederis animo. 20 

Cum semel occideris et de te splendida Minos 

Fecerit arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 

Bestituet pietas ; 
Infemis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 25 

Liberat Hippolytum, 
Nee Ijethaea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 

Vincula Piriihoo. 



CARMEN VIII. 



DoNAREM pateras grataque commodus, 

Censorine, meis aera sodalibus, 

Donarem tripodas, praemia fortium 

Graiorum, neque tu pessima munerum 

Ferres, divite me scilicet ardum 5 

Quas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas, 

Hie saxo, liquidis ille coloribus 

Sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum. 

Sed non haec mihi vis, non tibi talium 

Res est aut animus deliciarum egens. lo 

Gaudes carminibus ; carmina possumus 

Donare et pretium dicere muneri. 

Non incisa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis 
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Non sola comptos arsit adulfceri 
Crines, et aurum vestibus illitum 
Mirata regalesque cultus 16 

Et comites Helene Lacaena, 
Primusve Teucer tela Cydonio 
Direxit arcu ; non semel Ilios 
Vexata ; non pugnavit ingens 

Idomeneus Sthenelusve solus 20 

Dicenda Musis proelia ; non ferox 
Hector vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 
Conjugibus puerisque primus. 
Yixere fortes ante Agamemnona 25 

Multi ; sed omnes illacrumabiles 

XIrgentur ignotique longa 
• Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Faidlum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 30 

Ghartis inomatum silebo, 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
ObUviones. Est animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens et secundia 35 

Temporibus dubiisque rectus, 
Tindex avarae fraudis, et abstinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae, 
Gonsulque non unius anni 

Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 40 

Judex honestum praetulit utili, 
Bejecit alto dona nocentium 
Vultu, per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victor arma. 
Non possidentem multa vocaveris 45 

Becte beatum : rectius occupat 
Nomenbeati qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque leto flagitium timet, 50 

jSoxx ille pro caris andcis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 
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Luce Maecenas meus adfluentes 

Ordinat annos. 20 

Telephum, quern tu petis, occupavit 
Non tuae sortis juvenem puella 
Dives et lasciva, tenetque grata 

Compede vinctum. 
Terret ambustus Phaethon avaras ^ 

Spes, et exemplum grave praebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 

Bellerophontem, 
Semper ut te digna sequare et ultra 
Quam licet sperare nefas putando 30 

Disparem vites. Age jam, meorum 

Finis amorum — 
Non enim posthac alia calebo 
Femina — condisce modes amanda 
Voce quos reddas ; minuentur atrae 35 

Carmine curae. 



CARMEN XII. 



Jam veris comites quae mare temperant 
Impellunt animae lintea Thraciae ; 
Jam nee prata rigent nee fluvii strepunt 

Hibema nive turgidi. 
Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 5 

Infelix avis et Cecropiae domus 
Aetemum opprobrium, quod male barbaras 

Begum est ulta libidines. 
Dicunt in tcnero gramine pinguium 
Custodes ovium carmina fistula, jo 

Delectantque deum cui pecus et nigri 

CoUes Arcadiae placent. 
Adduxere sitim tempera, Virgili ; 
Sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 
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Quae spirabat amores, 

Quae me surpuerat mihi, 20 

Felix post Ginaraiii,notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies ? Sed Cinarae breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 
Comicis vetulae temporibus Lycen, 25 

Possent ut juvenes visere fervidi 
Multo non sine risu 
Dilapsam in cineres facem. 



CARMEN XIV. 



Quae cura patrum quaere Quiritium 
Plenis honoruin muneribus tuas, 
Auguste, virtutes in aevum 
Per titulos memoresque fastos 
Aeteraet, qua sol habitabUes 5 

Illustrat eras maxime principum ? 
Quern legis expertes Latinae 
VindeSci didicere nuper 
Quid Marte posses. Milite nam tuo 
Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 

Breunosque veloces,et arces 
Alpibus impositas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice simplici ; 
Major Neronum mox grave proelium 

Commisit immanesque Baetos 15 

Auspiciis pepulit secundis, 
Spectandus in certamine Martio, 
Devota morti pectora liberae 
Quantis fatigaret minis ; 
Indomitas prope qualis undas 2C 

Exercet Auster, Plei'adum choro 
Scindente nubes, impiger hostium 
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Ne parva Tyrrhenum per aequor 
Vela darem. Tua, Caesar, aetas 
Fniges et agris rettulit uberes 5 

Et signa nostro restituit Jovi 
Derepta Parthorum superbis 
Postibus, et vacuum duellis 
Janum Quirini clausit, et ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena licentiae 10 

Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes 
Per quas Latinum nomen et Italae 
Crevere vires famaque et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortus 15 

Solis ab Hesperio cubili. 
Custode rerum Caesare non furor 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 
Non ira quae procudit euses 

Et miseras inimicat urbes. . ao 

Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt 
Edicta rumpent Julia, non Getae, 
Non Seres infidive Persae, 
Non Tana'in prope flumen orti. 
Nosque et profestis lucibus et sacris ^ 

Inter jocosi mimera Liberi 
Cum prole matronisque nostris, 
Bite deos prius apprecati, 
Virtute functos more patrum duces 
Lydis remixto carmine tibiis 9U 

Trojamque et Anchisen et almae 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 
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Fertilis frugum pecorisque TeUus 

Spicea donet Gererem corona ; 90 

Nutriant fetus et aquae salubres 

Et Jovis aurae. 
Gondito mitis placidusque telo 
Supplies audi pueros, Apollo : 
Siderum re^a bicomis audi, 35 

Luna, puellas. 
Roma si vestrum est opus, Hiaeque 
litus Etruscum tenuere turmae, 
Jussa pars mutare Lares et urbem 

Sospite cursu, 4o 

Gui per ardentem sine fraude Trojam 
Gastus Aeneas patriae superstes 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 

Plura relictis : 
Di, probos mores docili juventae, ^ 

Di, senectuti placidae quietem, 
Romulae genti date remque prolemque 

Et decus omne ! 
Quaeque vos bubus veneratur albis 
Glarus Anchisae Venerisque sanguis, 50 

Lnpetret, bellante prior, jacentem 

Lenis in hostem ! 
Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus Albanasque timet secures. 
Jam Scythae responsa petunt, superbi 55 

Nuper, et Indi. 
Jam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque 
Prisons et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet, apparetque beata pleno 

Gopia comu. 60 

Augur et fulgente decorus arcu 
Phoebus acceptusque novem Gamenis, 
Qui salutari levat arte fessos 

Gorporis artus. 
Si Palatinas videt aequus aroes 65 

Remque Romanam Laiiumque, felix 
Alterum in lustrum meliusque semper 

Proroget aevum. 



Q. HORATH FLACCI 



E P O D O N 



LIBER. 



CARMEN I. 



Ibis Libumis inter alta nayium. 

Amice, propugnacula, 
Paratus omne Caesaris periculum 

Subire, Maecenas, tuo. 
Quid nos, quibus te vita si superstite 6 

Jucunda, si contra gravis ? 
Utrumne jussi persequemur otium, 

Non dulce ni tecum simul. 
An hunc laborem mente laturi decet 

Qua ferre non molles viros ? lo 

f eremus et te vel per Alpium juga 

Inhospitalem et Gaucasum, 
Vel Occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum 

Forti sequemur pectore. 
Roges tuum labore quid juvem meo, 15 

Imbellis a^ firmus parum ? 
Comes minore sum futurus in metu, 

Qui major absentes habet ; 
Ut assidens implumibus puUis avis 

Serpentium allapsus tunet ao 

Magis relictis, non, ut adsit, auxili 

Latura plus praesentibus. 
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Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 

Silvane, tutor finium ! 
Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuutur altis interim ripis aquae, 25 

Queruntur in silvis aves, 
Fontesque lymphis obstrepunfc manantibus, 

Somnos quod invitet leves. 
At cum tonantis annus hibemus Jovis 

Imbres nivesque comparat, 30 

Aut trudit acres hinc et hinc multa cane 

Apros in obstantes plagas, 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

Turdis edacibus dolos, 
Pavidumque leporem et advenam laqueo gruem 35 

Jucunda captat praemia. 
Quis non malarum quas amor curas habet . 

Haec inter obliviscitur ? 
Quodsi pudica mulier in partem juvet 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 40 

Sabina quails aut perusta solibus 

Pemicis uxor Apuli, 
Sacrum vetustisexstruatlignis focum 

Lassi sub adventum viri, 
Claudensque textis cratibus laetum pecus 45 

Distenta siccet ubera, 
Et homa dulci vina promens dolio 

Dapes inemptas apparet : 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia 

Magisve rhombus aut scan, 50 

Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 

Hiems ad hoc vertat mare ; 
Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 

Non attagen lonicus 
Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 66 

Oliva ramis arborum 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis et gravi 

Malvae salubres corpori, 
Yel agna festis caesa Terminalibus, 

Vel haedus ereptus lupo. 60 
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CARMEN IV. 



5 



Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigit, 

Tecum mihi discordia est, 
Hibericis peruste funibus latus 

Et crura dura compede. 
Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 

Fortuna non mutat genus. 
Videsne, Sacram metiente te viam 

Cum bis trium uhiarum toga, 
TJt ora vertat hue et hue eimtium 

Liberrima indignatio ? xo 

Sectus flageUis hie triumviraUbus 

Praeconis ad fastidium 
Arat Falemi mille fundi jugera 

Et Appiam mannis terit, 
Sedilibusque magnus in primis eques is 

Othone contempto sedet ! 
Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 

Bostrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque servilem manum 

Hoc, hoc tribune militum ? 20 



CARMEN V. 



At, deorum quidquid in caelo regit 

Terras et humanum genus. 
Quid iste fert tumultus ? aut quid omnium 

Vultus in unum me truces ? 
Per liberos te, si vocata partubus 

Lucina veris affiiit, 
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Hie irresectum saeva dente livido 

Ganidia rodens poUicem 
Quid dixit aut quid tacuit ? rebus meis 

Non infideles arbitrae, 50 

Nox et Diana quae silentium re^ 

Arcana cum fiunt sacra, 
Nunc, nunc adeste, nunc in liostiles domos 

Iram atque numen vertite ! 
Formidolosis dum latent silvis ferae 55 

Dulci sopore languidae, 
Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 

Latrent Suburanae canes 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 

Meae laborarint manus. — 60 

Quid accidit ? Cur dira barbarae minus 

Venena Medeae valent ? 
Quibus superbam fugit ulta peUicem, 

Magni Creontis fiUam, 
Cum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 65 

Incendio nuptam abstulit. 
Atqui nee herba nee latens in asperis 

Radix fefeUit me locis. 
Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 

Oblivione pellicum. — 70 

Ah ah ! solutus ambulat yeneficae 

Scientioris carmine. 
Non usitatis, Vare, potionibus, 

multa fleturum caput, 
Ad me recurres, nee vocata mens tua 75 

Marsis redibit vocibus : 
Mains parabo, mains infundam tibi 

Fastidienti poculum. 
Priusque caelum sidet inferius man, 

Tellure porrecta super, 80 

Quam non amore sic meo flagres uti 

Bitumen atris ignibus. — 
Sub haec puer jam non ut ante mollibus 

Lenire verbis impias, 
Sed dubius unde rumperet silentium 86 

Misit Thyesteas preces : 
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CARMEN VII 



Quo, quo scelesti ndtis ? aut cur dexteris 

Aptantur enses conditi ? 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno super 

Fusum est Latini sanguinis, 
Non ut superbas invidae Kartiiaginis 5 

Bomanus arces ureret, 
Intactus aut Sritannus ut descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via, 
Sed ut secundum vota Parthorom sua 

Urbs haec periret dextera ? 10 

Neque hie lupis mos nee fiiit leonibus 

Unquam nisi in dispar feris. 
Furome caecus, an rapit vis acrior, 

•An culpa? Responsum date. 
Tacent et albus era pallor inficit 15 

Mentesque perculsae stupent. 
Sic est : acerba fata Romanes agunt 

Scelusque fratemae necis, 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 

Sacer nepotibus cruor. 20 
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RoGARE longo putidam te seculo, 

Vires quid enervet meas ! 
Cum sit tibi dens ater' et rugis vetus. 

Frontem senectus exaret, 
Hietque turpis inter aridas nates 

Podex velut crudae bovis. 
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QoatUiumque navium porta latent 

]^Appes sinistrorsum citae. 20 

lo Tnumphe, tu moraris aureos 

Currus et intactas boves ? 
lo Triumphe, nee Jugurthino parem 

Bello reportasti ducem, 
Neque Africanum, cui super Kartha^em 25 

Virtus sepulcrum condidit. 
Terra marique victus hostis punico 

Lugubre mutavit sagum. 
Aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 

Vends iturus non suis, 20 

Exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 

Aut fertur incerto mari, 
Capaciores afiFer hue, puer, scyphos 

Et Ghia vina aut Lesbia, 
Vel, quod fluentem nauseam coerceat, 36 

Metire nobis Caecubum : 
Curam metumque Caesaris rerum juvat 

Dulci Lyaeo solvere. 
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Mala soluta navis exit alite 

Ferens olentem Maevium : 
TJt horridis utrumque verberes latus, 

Auster, memento fluctibus ! 
Niger rudentes Eurus inverso mari 5 

Fractosque remos differat ; 
Insurgat Aquilo quantus altis montibus 

Fran^t trementes ilices ; 
Nee sidus atra nocte amicum appareat 

Qua tristis Orion cadit ; 10 

Qmetiore nee feratur aequore, 

Quam Graia victorum manus, 
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Ad non amicos heu mihi posies et heu 

Limina dura, quibus lumbos et in&egi latus. 
Nunc gloiiantis quamlibet mulierculam 

YinceFe moUitie amor Lycisci me tenet, 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 25 

Libera consilia nee contumeliae graves, 
Sed alius ardor aut puellae candidae 

Aut teretis pueri longam renodantis comam. 
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Quid tibi vis, mulier mgris dignissima barris ? 

Munera quid mihi,quidve tiabellas 
Mittis nee finno iuveni neque naris obesae ? 

Namque sagacius unus odoror, 
Polypus an gravis hirsutis cubet hircus in alis, 5 

Quam canis acer ubilateat sus. 
Qui sudor vietis et quam malus undique membris 

Creseit odor, cum pene soluto 
Indomitam properat rabiem sedare ; neque illi 

Jam manet humida creta colorque 10 

Stercore fucatus crocodili, jamque subando 

Tenia cubilia tectaque rumpit ! 
Yel mea cum saevis a^tat fasiidia verbis : 

Inacbia langues minus ac me ; 
Inachiam ter nocte potes, mihi semper ad unum 15 

Mollis opus. Fereat male quae te 
Lesbia quaerenti taurum monstravit inertem, 

Gum mihi Cous adesset Amyntas, 
Cujus in indomito constantior inguine nervus 

Quam nova coUibus arbor inhaerei. 20 

Muricibus Tyriis iteratae vellera lanae 

Cui properabantur ? Tibi nempe, 
Ne foret aequales inter conviva, magis quern 

Diligeret mulier sua quam te. 
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Gandide Maecenas, occidis saepe rogando : 5 

Dens, dens nam me vetat 
Inceptos, oUm promissnm carmen, iambps 

Ad umbilicum addncere. 
Non aliter Samio dicunt arsisse Bathyllo 

Anacreonta Teium, 10 

Qni persaepe cava testndine flevit amorem 

Non elaboratum ad pedem. 
Ureris ipse miser : quodsi non pulchrior ignis 

Accendit obsessam Ilion, 
Gaude sorte tua ; me libertina neque nno ik 

Contenta Fhryne macerat. 
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Nox erat et caelo fulgebat luna sereno 

Inter minora sidera, 
Gum tu magnoram numen laesura deorom 

In verba jurabas mea, 
Artins atqne hedera procera adstrin^tor ilex, 6 

Lentis adhaerend brachiis : 
Dam pecori lupns et nautis infestos Orion 

Turbaret hibemnm mare, 
Intonsosque agitaret ^ollinis aura oapillos, 

Fore hone amorem mutuum. 10 

dolitura mea multum virtute Neaera ! 

Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 

Et quaeret iratus parem, 
Nee semel offensae cedet constantia formae, 15 

Si certus intrarit dolor. 
Et tu, quicunque es felicior atque meo nunc 

Superbus incedis malo. 
Sis pecore et multa dives tellure licebit 

Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 
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In mare sea celsnsprocmrerit Apeiminus, 

Novaque monstra junxeiit libidine 3C 

SGms amor, jayet ut tigres subsidere cervis, 

Adulteretur et columba miluo, 
Credula nee ravos timeant annenta leones, 

Ametque salsa levis hircns aequora. 
Haec et quae potenmt reditus abscindere dulces as 

Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 
Aut pars indocilL melior grege ; mollis et exspes 

Inominata perprimat cubilia, 
Yos quibns est virtus mnliebrem tollite luotom 

Etrusca praeter et volate litora. 40 

Nos manet Oceanus circumyagns : arva, beata 

Petamus arva divites et insulas, 
Beddit ubi Cererem tellns inarata qnotannis 

Et imputata floret usque vmea, 
Germinat et nunqnam fallentis termes olivae, 45 

Suamque pulla ficus omat arborem, 
Mella cava manant ex ilice, montibus altis 

Levis crepante Ijmpba desilit pede. 
mic injussae veniunt ad molctra capellae, 

Befertque tenta grex amicus ubera ; 50 

Nee vesperdnus circumgemit ursus ovile, 

Neque intumescit alma viperis humus. 
Pluraque felices mirabimur : ut neque lar^ 

Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nee siccis urantur semina glebis, 5b 

Utrumque rege temperante caelitum. 
Non hue Argoo contendit remige pinus, 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem, 
Non hue Sidonii torserunt comua nautae 

Laboriosa nee cohors Ulixei. 60 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius astri 

Gregem aestuosa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter ilia piae secrevit litora genti, 

Ut inquinavit acre tempus aureum ; 
Aere, dehinc ferro duravit secula : quorum 65 

Piis secunda vate me datur fuga. 
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Injuriosis aridus yentis ferar 

Cales venenis officina Colchicis. 35 

Quae finis ant quod me manet stipendium ? 

Effare ; jussas cum fide poenas luam, 

Paratus expiare, seu poposceris 

Centum juvencos, sive mendaci lyra 

Voles sonari : Tu pudiea, tu proba 40 

Perambulabis astra sidus auremn. 

Infamis Helenae Castor offensus yicem 

Fraterque magni Castoris victi prece 

Adetnpta vati reddidere lumina. 

Et tu, potes nam, solve me dementia, 45 

nee paternis obsoleta sordibus, 

Neque in sepulcris pauperum prudens anus 

Novendiales dissipare pulveres. 

Tibi hospitale pectus et purae manus, 

Tuusque venter Pactumeius, et tuo 50 

Cruore rubros obstetrix pannos lavit, 

Utcunque fortis exsilis puerpera. 

Quid obseratis auribus fundis preces ? 
Non saxa nudis surdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibemus salo. 55 

Inultus ut tu riseris Cotyttia 
Vulgata, sacrum liberi Cupidinis, 
Et Esqmlini Pontifex venefici 
Lnpune ut Urbem nomine impleiis meo! 
Quid proderat ditasse Pelignas anus, 6C 

Velociusve miscuisse toxicum ? 
Sed tardiora fata te votis manent : 
Ingrata miserb vita ducenda est in hoc 
Novis ut usque suppetas laboribus. 
Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, gg 

Egens benignae Tantalus semper dapis^ 
Optat Prometheus obligatus aliti, 
Optat supremo collocare Sisyphus 
In monte saxum ; sed vetant leges Jovis. 
Voles modo altis desilire turribus, 70 

Modo ense pectus Norioo recludere, 
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SATIRA I. 

Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem 

Seu ratio dederit seu fors objecerit ilia 

Gontentns vivat, laudet diversa sequentes ? 

" fortunati mercatores ! " gravis annis 

Miles ait multo jam fractus membra labore. § 

Contra mercator, navem jactantibus Austris : 

^' Militia est potior. Quid enim, concurritar: horae 

Memento cita mors venit aut victoria laeta." 

Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 10 

Ille datis vadibus qui rure extractus in urbem est 

Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 

Cetera de genere hoc, adeo sunt multa, loquacem 

Delassare valent Fabium. Ne te merer, audi 

Quo rem deducam. Si quis Deus, " En ego," dicat, 15 

^^ Jam faciam quod vultis : eris tu, qui mode miles, 

Mercator ; tu, consultus mode, rusticus : hinc vos, 

Yos hinc mutatis discedite partibus : Eia ! 

Quid statis ? " nolint. Atqui licet esse beatis. 

Quid causae est merito quin illis Juppiter ambas 90 

Ii-atus buccas inflet, neque se fore posthac 

Tam f&cilem dicat votis ut praebeat aurem ? 
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Qaid facias illi ? Jubeas misenim esse libenter 

Quatenus id facit ; ut quidam memoratur Athenis 

Sordidus ac dives, populi contemnere voces es 

Sic solitus : '' Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor in area." 

Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captai 

Flumina .... Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te 

Fabula narratur : congestis undique saccis 70 

Indormis inhians et tamquam parcere sacris 

Cogens aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabelUs. 

Nescis quo yaleat nummus ? quern praebeat usum ? 

Panis ematur, olus, vini sextarius, adde 

Quis humana sibi doleat natura negatis. 75 

An vigilare metu exanimem, noctesque diesque 

Formidare males fures, incendia, servos 

Ne te compilent fugientes, hoc juvat ? Horum 

Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum. 

^^ At si condoluit tentatum frigore corpus, 60 

Aut alius casus lecto te adfixit, habes qui 

Adsideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget ut te 

Suscitet ac gnatis reddat carisque propinquis." 

Non uxor sidvum te vult, non filius ; omnes 

Yicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae. 66 

Miraris, quum tu argento post omnia ponas, 

Si nemo praestet quem non merearis amorem ? 

An si cognates, nuUo natura labore 

Quos tibi dat, retinere velis servareque amicos, 

Infelix operam perdas ? ut si quis asellum dO 

In Campo doceat parentem currere frenis. 

Denique sit finis quaerendi, quumque habeas plus 

Pauperiem metuas minus et finire laborem 

Incipias, parte quod avebas, ne facias quod 

XJmmidius quidam ; non longa est fabula : dives 95 

TJt metiretur nummos ; ita sordidus ut se 

Non unquam servo melius vestiret ; adusque 

Supremum tempus, ne se penuria victus 

Opprimeret metuebat. At hunc liberta securi 

Divisit medium, fortissima Tjndaridarum. 100 

^^ Quid mi igitur suades ? ut vivam Maenius ? aut sic 

Ut Nomentanus 7 " Pergis pugnantia secum 
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Nomina sectatar modo sumpta veste yirili 

Sub patribus duris tironum. Maxime, quis non, 

Juppiter ! exclamat simul atque audivit ? At in 86 

Pro quaestu sumptum facit hie. Vix credere possis 

Quam sibi non sit amicus, ita ut pater ille Terenti 20 

Fabula quern miserum gnato vixisse fugato 

Inducit non se pejus cruciaverit atque hie. 

Si quis nunc quaerat, Quo res haec pertinet ? illuc : 

Dura vitant stulti vitia in contraria currant. 

Maltinus tunicis demissis ambulat ; est qui 25 

Iiiguen ad obscoenum subductis usque facetus ; 

Pastilles Rufillus olet, Gargonius hircum. 

Nil medium est. Sunt qui nolint tetigisse nisi illas 

Quarum subsuta tales tegat instita veste ; 

Contra alius nullam nisi olenti in fornice stantem. 30 

Quidam notus homo cum exirefc fornice, " Macte 

Virtute esto," inquit sententia dia Catonis. 

Nam simul ac venas inflavit tetra libido 

Hue juvenes aequum est descendere, non alienas 

Permolere uxores. " Nolim laudarier," inquit, 35 

" Sic me," mirator cunni Cupiennius albi. 

Audire est operae pretium, procedere recte 

Qui moechos non vultis, ut omni parte laborent ; 

IJtque illis multo corrapta dolore voluptas, 

Atque haec rara, cadat dura inter saepe pericla. 40. 

Hie se praecipitem tecto dedit ; ille flagellis 

Ad mortem caesus ; fugiens hie decidit acrem 

Praedonum in turbam; dedit hie pro corpore nummos; 

Hunc perminxerunt calones ; quin etiam illud 

Accidit, ut quidam testes caudamque salacem 45 

Demeteret ferro. Jure omnes ; Galba negabat. 

Tutior at quanto merx est in classe secunda, 

Libertinarum dice, Sallustius in quas 

Non minus insanit quam qui moechatur. At hie si 

Qua res, qua ratio suaderet, quaque modeste 50 

Munifico esse licet, vellet bonus atque benignus 

Esse, daret quantum satis esset nee sibi damno 

Dedecorique foret. Yerum hoc se amplectitur uno, 

Hoc amat et laudat: '^Matronam nullam ego tango." 

Ut quondam Marsaeus, amator Originis ille, 65 
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Si interdicta petes, vallo circumdata (nam te 

Hoc facit insanum), multae tibi torn officient res, 

Gustodes, lectica, ciniflones, parasitae, 

Ad talos stola demissa et circumdata palla, 

Flurima quae invideant pure apparere tibi rem. loo 

Altera nil obstat : Cois tibi paene videre est 

Ut nudam, ne crure malo, ne sit pede turpi ; 

Metiri possis oculo latus. An tibi mavis 

Insidias fieri pretiumque avellier ante 

Quam mercem ostendi ? '^ Leporem venator ut alta los 

In nive sectetur, positum sic ts^gere nolit," 

Cantat et apponit : ^^ Mens est amor huic similis ; nam 

TransYolat in medio posita et fugientia captat." 

Hiscine versiculis speras tibi posse dolores 

Atque aestus curasque graves e pectore pelli ? no 

Nonne cupidinibus statuat natura modum quern, 

Quid latura sibi quid sit dolitura negatum, 

Quaerere plus prodest et inane abscindere soldo? 

Num tibi cum fauces urit sitis aurea quaeris 

Focula ? num esuriens fastidis omnia praeter 115 

Payonem rhombumque ? Tument tibi cum inguina, nam si 

Ancilla aut vema est praesto puer impetus in quem 

Continue fiat malis tentigme rumpi ? 

Non ego : namque parabUem amo venerem facilemque. 

Ulam, " Post paulo," " Sed pluris," " Si exierit vir," lao 

GalUs, banc Philodemus sdt sibi quae neque magno 

Stet pretio neque cunctetur cum est jussa venire. 

Candida rectaque sit ; munda hactenus ut neque longa 

Nee magis alba velit quam dat natura videri. 

Haec ubi supposuit dextro corpus nuhi laevum 125 

Ilia et Egeria est : do nomen quodlibet illi. 

Nee vereor ne dum futuo vir rure recurrat, 

Janua frangatur, latret canis, undique magno 

Pulsa domus strepitu resonet, vepallida lecto 

Desiliat mulier, miseram se conscia clamet, 130 

Cruribus haec metuat, doti deprensa, egomet mi. 

Discincta tunica fu^endum est ac pede nudo, 

Ne nummi pereant aut puga aut denique fama. 

Deprendi miserum est ; Fabio vel judice vincam. 
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Ne^edas urenda filix imiasdtar agris. 

niuc praeTertamor, amatcxcm qaod andcae 

Torpia decipinnt caecum litia^ aat etiam ipsa haec 

Delectani, yelati Balbinam pdjpos Hagoae. 40 

y ellem in aimcitia ac erraremos ; et isti 

Enron nomen Yirtos posmsset honestom. 

At pater at gnati sic nos debemos andri 

Si quod At yitiam nan fiisiidire : strabooem 

Appellat paetam pater, et poDnm male panms 45 

Si cui filins est, ut abortivos fait dim 

Sisyphas ; bane yarom distortis cnuibos ; illom 

Balbatit scaaram pravis foltom male talis. 

Parcios bic yivit, firagi dicatar. Ineptas 

Et jactantior bic paolo est, concinnas andds 50 

Postulat at yideatar. At est tracolentior atqae 

Plus aequo liber, simplex fortiaqae babeator ; 

Caldior est, acres inter nameretor. Opinor 

Haec res et jangit jonctos et ser^at amicos. 

At nos yirtates ipsas inyertimas, atqae 55 

Sincerom capimas yas incrastare. Probas qais 

Nobiscum yiyit, maltam demissos homo : illi 

Tardo cognomen pingai damns. Hie fugit omnes 

Insidias nalliqae malo latas obdit apertum, 

Cum genus hoc inter yitae yersetar ubi acris GO 

Invidia atque yigent ubi crimina, pro bene sano 

Ac non incauto fictum astutumque yocamus. 

Simplicior quis et est, qualem me saepe libenter 

Obtulerim tibi, Maecenas, ut forte legentem 

Aut tacitum impellat quoyis sermone molestus, 65 

Gommuni sensu plane caret, inquimus. Eheu, 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam ! 

Nam yitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus ille est 

Qui minimis urgetur. Amicus dulcis ut aequum est 

Gam mea compenset yitiis bona ; pluribus hisce 70 

(Si modo plura mihi bona sunt) inclinet, amari 

Si yolet : hac lege in trutina ponetur eadem. 

Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 

Postulat ignoscet yerrucis illius ; aequum est 

Peccatis yeniam poscentem reddere rursus. 7S 

Denique, quatenus excidi penitus vitium irae 
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Et qui noctumus sacra divum legerit. Adsit 

Regula peccatis quae poenas irroget aequas, 

Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 

Nam ut ferula caedas meritum majora subire 12c 

Verbera non vereor, cum dicas esse pai'es res 

Furta latrocinus et magois parva minens 

Falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regnum 

Permittant homines. Si dives qui sapiens est, 

Et sutor bonus et solus formosus et est rex, 123 

Cur optas quod babes ? Non nosti quid pater, inquit, 

Ghrjsippus dicat : Sapiens crepidas sibi nunquam 

Nee soleas fecit, sutor tamen est sapiens. Qui ? 

Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atque 

Optimus est modulator ; ut Alfenius vafer, omni 130 

Abjecto instrumento artis clausaque tabema, 

Sutor erat, sapiens operis sic optimus omnis 

Est opifex solus, sic rex! Yellunt tibi barbam 

Lascivi pueri ;quos tu nisi fuste coerces 

Urgeris turba circum te stante miserque 13& 

Bumperis et latras, magnorum maxime regum. 

Ne longum faciam : dum tu quadrante lavatum 

Bex ibis neque te quisquam stipator ineptum 

Praeter Crispinum sectabitur, et mihi didces 

Ignoscent si quid peccaro stultus amici, uo 

Inque vicem iUorum patiar delicta libenter, 

Privatusque magis vivam te rege beatus. 



SATIBA IV. 



EuPOLiS atque Gratinus Aristophanesque poetae, 
Atque alii quorum comoedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi quod malus ac fur, 
Quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 
Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus 
Mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque, facetus, 
Emunctae naris, durus componere versus. 
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Saevit, quod meretrice nepos insanus arnica 

Filius uxorem grandi cum dote recusefc, 

Ebrius et, magnum quod dedecus, ambulet ante 

Noctem cum facibus. Numquid Pomponius istis 

Audiret leviora, pater si viveret ? Ergo 

Non satis est puris versum perscribere verbis, 

Quem si dissolvas, quivis stomachetur eodem 55 

Quo personatus pacto pater. His ego quae nunc, 

Olim quae acripsit Lucilius, eripias si 

Tempera certa modosque, et quod prius ordine yerbum est 

Posterius facias, pra^ponena ultima primis, 

Non ut si solvas '^ Postquam Discordia tetra eo 

Belli ferrates postes portasque refregit " 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae. 

Hactenus haec : aUas justum sit necne poema, 

Nunc iUud tantum quaeram, meritone tibi sit 

Suspectum genus hoc scribendi. Sulcius acer 65 

Ambulat et Caprius rauci male cumque libelUs, 

Magnus uterque timer latronibus ; at bene si quis 

Et vivat puris manibus contemnat utrumque. 

Ut sis tu similis Caeli Birrique latronum, 

Non ego sum Capri neque Sulci : cur metuas me ? 70 

Nulla tabema meos habeat neque pila libellos, 

Quis manus insudet yolgi Hermogenisque Tigelli ; 

Nee recite cuiqiiam nisi amicis, idque coactus, 

Non ubivis coramye quibuslibet. In medio qui 

Scripta fore recitent sunt multi quique layantes : 75 

Suave locus voci resonat conclusus. Inanes 

Hoc juvat, baud illud quaerentes, num sine sensu. 

Tempore num faciant alieno. '^Laedere gaudes," 

Inquit, ^'et hoc studio pravus facia." Undo petitum 

Hoc in me jacis? Est auctor quis denique eorum 80 

y ixi cum quibus ? Absentem qui rodit amicum ; 

Qui non defendit alio culpante; solutes 

Qui captat nsus hominum famamque dicacis ; 

Fingere qui non visa potest; commissa tacere 

Qui nequit ; hie niger est, hunc tu, Bomane, caveto. 65 

Saepe tribus lectis videas coenare quatemos, 

E quibus unus amet (^avis adspergere cunctos 

Praeter eum qui praebet aquam ; post hunc quoque potus, 
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Absterrent vitiis." Ex hoc ego Baatus ab illis 

Pemiciem quaecunque fenint, mediocribus et qms 13D 

Ignoscas vitiis teneor ; fortassis et istinc 

Largiter abstulerit longa aetas, liber amicus, 

Consilium proprium ; neque enim cum lectulus aut me 

Porticus excepit desum luihi. ^^ Bectius hoc est : 

Hoc faciens vivam melius : Sic dulcis amicis 135 

Occurram : Hoc quidam non belle : numquid ego iUi 

Imprudens olim faciam simile ? " Haec ego mecum 

Compressis agito labris ; ubi quid datur oti 

niudo chartis. Hoc est mediocribus illis 

Ex vitiis unum ; cui si concedere nolis 140 

Multa poetarum yeniat manus auxilio quae 

Sit milu (nam multo plures sumus), ac veluti te 

Judaei cogemus in banc concedere turbam. 
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Egressum ma^a me excepit Aricia Boma 

Hospitio modico ; rhetor comes Heliodorus, 

Graecorum longe.doctissimus ; inde Forum Appi, 

Bifii^rtum nautis cauponibus atque malignis. 

Hoc iter ignavi divisimus, altius ac nos 5 

Praecinctis unum ; minus est gravis Appia tardis. 

Hie ego propter aquam, quod erat deterrima, ventri 

Lidico bellum, coenantes baud animo aequo 

Exspeqtans comites. Jam nox inducere terris 

Umbras et caelo diffondere signa parabat ; 10 

Tum pueri nautis, pueris convicia nautae 

Ingerere. Hue appelle ! Trecentos inseris : ohe 

Jam satis est ! Dum aes exigitur, dum mula ligatur, 

Tota abit hora. Mali culices ranaeque palustres 

Avertunt somnos, absentem ut cantat amicam i5 

Multa prolutus vapp^ nauta atque viator 

Gertatim. Tandem fessus dormire viator 

Incipit, ac missae pastum retinacula mulae 

Nauta piger saxo religat stertitque supinu^. 
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Sic mutilus miniteris ?" At ill! foeda cicatrix ^ 

Setosam laevi frontem torpaverat oris. 

Gampanum in morbum, in faciem permulta jocatus, 

Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa rogabat : 

Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus esse cothumis. 

Malta Gicirrhus ad Haec : donasset jamne catenam 65 

Ex voto Laribus, quaerebat ; scriba quod esset, 

Nihilo deterius dominae jus esse. Bogabat 

Denique cur unquam fugisset, cui satis una 

Farris libra foret gracili sic tamque pusillo. 

Prorsus jucunde coenam produximus illam. 70 

Tendimus hinc recta Beneventum, ubi sedulus hospes 

Paene macros arsit dum turdos versat in igni : 

Nam vaga per veterem dilapso flamma colinam 

Vulcano summum properabat lambere tectum. 

Convivas avidos coenam servosque timentes 75 

Tum rapere,atque omnes restinguere velle videres. 

Incipit ex illo montes Apulia notes 

Ostentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus et quos 

Nunquam erepsemus nisi nos vicina Trivici 

Villa recepisset, lacrimoso non sine fumo, 80 

Udos cum foliis ramos urente camino. . • 

Hie ego mendacem stultissimus usque puellam 

Ad mediam noctem exspecto ; somnus tamen aufert 

Intentum veneri ; tum immundo somnia visu ^ 

Noctumam vestem maculant ventremque supinum. as 

Quattuor hinc rapimur viginti et milia rhedis, 

Mansuri oppidulo quod versu dicere non est, 

Signis perfacile est : venit vilissima rerum 

Hie aqua;sed panis longe pulcberrimus, ultra 

Callidus ut soleat humeris portare viator ; ' 90 

Nam Canusi lapidosus, aquae non ditior urna 

Qui locus a forti Diomede est conditus olim. 

Flentibus hinc Yarius discedit maestus amicis. 

Inde Rubos fessi pervenimus utpote longum 

Carpentes iter et factum corruptius imbri. 96 

Postera tempestas melior, via pejor ad usque - 

Bari moenia piscosi ; dein Gnatia lymphis 

Iratis exstructa dedit risusque jocosque, 

Dum flamma sine thura liquescere limine sacro. 
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Ut si qui aegrotet quo morbo Barrus, haberi 30 

lit cupiat formosus, eat quacunque puelUs 

Injiciat curam quaerendi singula, quali 

Sit facie, sura, quali pede, dente, capillo : 

Sic qui promittit cives, urbem sibi curae, 

Imperium fore et Italiam, delubra deorum, 35 

Quo patre sit natus, num ignota matre inhonestus, 

Omnes mortales curare quaerere cogit 

^* Tune Syri, Damae aut Dionysi filius, audes 

Dejicere e saxo cives aut tradere Cadmo ? " 

^^ At Novius coUega gradu post me sedet uno ; 40 

Namque est ille pater quod erat mens." ^^ Hoc tibi Panllus 

Et Messalla videris ? At hie, si plostra ducenta 

Concurrantque foro tria funera magna, sonabit 

Gomua quod vincatque tubas ; saltern tenet hoc nos." 

Nunc ad me redeo libertine patre natum, 45 

Quem rodunt omnes libertine patre natum, 

Nunc, quia sum tibi, Maecenas, convictor ; at olim, 

Quod mihi pareret legio Romana tribune. 

Dissimile hoc illi est ; quia non xit forsit honorem 

Jure mihi invideat quivis ita te quoque amicum, 50 

Praesertim cautum dignos assumere prava 

Ambitione procul. Felicem dicere non hoc 

Me possum casu quod te sortitus amicum ; 

Nulla etenim mihi te fors obtulit : optimus olim 

Virgilius, post hunc Varius dixere quid essem. S6 

Ut veni coram singultim pauca locutus, 

Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari, 

Non ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum 

Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, 

Sed quod eram narro. Respondes ut tuus est mos 60 

Pauca: abeo; et revocas none post mense jubesque 

Esse in amicorum numero. Magnum hoc ego duco 

Quod placui tibi qui turpi secemis honestum, 

Non patre praeclaro sed vita et pectore pure. 

Atqui si vitiis mediocribus ac mea paucis 65 

Mendosa est natura alioqui recta, velut si - 

Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore naevos ; 

Si neque avaritiam neque sordes aut mala lustra 

Objiciet vere quisquam mihi, purus et insons 
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Hoc ego commodius qaam tu, praeclare senator, no 

Millibus atque aliis vivo. Quacunque libido est, 

Incedo solus, percontor quanti olus ac far; 

Fallacem Circum vespertinumque pererro 

Saepe Forum; adsisto divinis; inde domum me 

Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum ; 115 

Goena ministratur pueris tribus, et lapis albus 

Pocula cum cyatho duo sustinet; adstat echinus 

Vilis, cum patera guttus, Gampana supellex. 

Deinde eo dormitum, non soUicitus mihi quod eras 

Surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsja, qui se isi) 

Yoltum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 

Ad quartam jaceo; post banc vagor; aut ego, lecto 

Aut scripto quod me tacitum juvet, ungor olivo, 

Non quo fraudatis immundus Natta lucemis. 

Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 125 

Admonuit fu^o Gampum lusumque trigonem. 

Pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 

Ventre diem durare, domesticus otior. Haec est 

Vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique ; 

His me consoler victurum suavius ac si 130 

Quaestor avus, pater atque meus patruusque fuisset. 
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Proscripti Regis Rupili pus atque venenum 

Hjbrida quo pacto sit Persius ultus, opinor 

Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus esse. 

Persius hie permagna negotia dives habebat 

Glazomenis, etiam lites cum Rege molestas, 5 

Durus homo atque odio qui posset vincere Regem, 

Gonfidens tumidusque, adeo sermoms amari 

Sisennas Barros ut equis praecurreret albis. 

Ad Regem redeo. Postquam nihil inter utrumque 

Gonvenit, (hoc etenim sunt omnes jure molesti lu 

Quo fortes quibus adversum bellum incidit : inter 

Hectora Priamiden animosum atque inter Achillem 
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Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agnim 

Hie dabat : Heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus atque 

Aggere in aprico spatiari, quo modo tristes i^ 

Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum ; 

Gum mihi non tantum furesque feraeque, suetae 

Hunc vexare locum curae sunt atque labori, 

Quantum carminibus quae versant atque venenis 

Humanos animos. Has nuUo perdere possum sn 

Nee prohibere modo, simul ac vaga luna decorum 

Protulit OS, quin ossa legant herbasque nocentes. 

Yidi egomet nigra succinctam vadere palla 

Canidiam pedibus nudis passoque capiUo, 

Cum Sagana majore ululantem ; pallor utrasque 25 

Fecerat horrendas adspectu. Scalpere terram 

Unguibus et puUam divellere mordicus agnam 

Goeperunt ; cruor in fossam confusus, ut inde 

Manes elicerent,animas responsa daturas. 

Lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea : major 20 

Lanea, quae poems compesceret inferiorem ; 

Gerea suppliciter stabat servilibus, ut quae 

Jam peritura modis. Hecaten vocat altera, saevam 

Altera Tisiphonen : serpentes atque videres 

Infemas errare canes, Lunamque rubentem 35 

Ne foret his testis -post magna latere sepulcra. 

Mentior at si quid merdis caput inquiner albis 

Gorvorum, atque in me veniat mictum atque cacatum 

Julius et fragUis Pediatia furque Yoranus. 

Singula quid memorem ? quo pacto altema loquentes 40 

Umbrae cum Sagana resonarent triste et acutum, 

Utque lupi barbam variae cum dente colubrae 

Abdiderint furiim terns, et ima^e cerea 

Largior arserit ignis, et ut non testis inultus 

Horruerim voces Furiarum et facta duarum. 45 

Nam displosa sonat quantum vesica pepedi 

Diffissa nate ficus ; at illae currere in urbem. 

Ganidiae dentes, altum Saganae caliendrum 

Excidere atque herbas atque incantata lacertis 

Yincula cum magno risuque jocoque videres. 50 
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Debebat, quod ni fecisset perdere litem. . ' 

" Si me amas," inquit, " paulum'tic ades." "Inteream si 

Aut valeo stare aut novi civilia jura ; 

Et propero quo scis/' " Dubius sum qmd faciam," inquit, 40 

" Tene relinquam an rem." " Me sodes." " Non faciam '* ille; 

Et praecedere coepit Ego ut contendere durum est 

Cum victore sequor. " Maecenas quomodo tecum? " 

Hinc repetit ; '*' paucorum hominum et mentis bene sanae ; 

Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus. Haberes 45 

Magnum adjutor^m posset qui ferre secundas, 

Hunc hominem Yelles si tradere ; dispeream ni 

Submosses omnes." " Non isto vivimus illic 

Quo tu rere modo; domus hac nee purior ulla est 

Nee magis his aliena malis ; nil mi officit unquam, 50 

Ditior hie aut est qma doctior ; est locus uni 

Cuique suus." " Magnum narras, vix credibile ! " " Atqui 

Sic habet." " Accendis, quare cupiam magis illi 

Proximus esse." " Velis tantummodo: quae tua virtus, 

Expugnabis ; et est qui viiici possit, eoque 55 

Difficiles aditus primes habet." "Hand mihi deero : 

Muneribus servos corrumpam ; non hodie si 

Exclusus fuero desistam ; tempera quaeram, 

Occurram in triviis, ded\icam. Nil sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus." Haec dum agit, ecce 60 

Fuscus Aristius occurrit, mihi cams et ilium 

Qui pulchre nosset. Consistimus. Undo venis ? et 

Quo tendis? rogat et respondet. Vellere coepi 

Et prensare manu lentissima brachia^ nutans, 

Distorquens oculos, ut me eriperet. Male salsus 65 

Bidens dissimulare : meum jecur urere bills. < 

" Certe nescio quid secreto velle loqui'te 

Aiebas mecum."' " Memini bene, sed meliore 

Tempore dicam; hodie tricesima sabbata: vin tu 

Curtis Judaeis oppedere ? " " Nulla mihi, inquam, to 

Reli^o eat." " At mi ; sum paulo infirmior, unus 

Multorum ; ignosces ; alias loquar." Huncine solem 

Tam nigrum surrexe mihi ! Fugit improbus ac me 

Sub cultro linquit. Casu venit obvius illi 

Adversarius et : ^^ Quo tu turpissime ? " magna 75 

Inclamat voce ; et " Licet antestari ? " Ego vero 
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Post mediam noctem visus cum somnia vera : 

^' In silvam non ligna feras insanius ac si 

Magnas Graecorum mails implere catervas." 35 

Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumque 

Defingit Rheni luteum caput, haec ego ludo, 

Quae neque in aede sonent certantia judice Tarpa, 

Nee redeant iterum atque iterum spectanda theatris^ 

Arguta meretrice potes Davoque Chremeta 40 

Eludente senem comis- garrire libellos 

Unus vivorum, Fundani ; Pollio regum 

Facta canit pede ter percusso ; forte epos acer 

Ut nemo Varius ducit; moUe atque facetum 

Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenae. 45 

Hoc erat, experto frustra Varrone Atacino 

Atque quibusdam aliis, melius quod scribere possem, 

Inventore minor ; neque ego illi detrahere ausim 

Haerentem capiti cum inulta laude coronam. 

At dixi fluere hunc lutulentum, saepe ferentem 50 

Plura quidem toUenda relinquendis. Age, quaeso, 

Tu nihil in magno doctus reprehendis Homero ? 

Kil comis tragici mutat Lucilius Acci ? 

Non ridet versus Enni gravitate minores, 

Cum de se loquitur non ut majore reprensis ? 56 

Quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripta legentes 

Quaerere, num illius, num rerum dura negarit 

Yersiculos natura magis factos et euntes 

Mollius ac si quis pedibus quid claudere senis, 

Hoc tantum contentus, amet scripsisse ducentos 60 

Ante cibum versus, totidem coenatus ; Etrusci 

Quale fuit Cassi rapido ferventius amni 

Ingenium, capsis quem fama est esse librisque 

Ambustum propriis ? Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 

Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 65 

Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, 

Quamque poetarum seniorum turba ; sed ille, 

Si foret hoc nostrum fato dilatus in aevum, 

Detereret sibi multa, recideret omne quod ultra 

Perfectum traheretur, et in versu faciendo 70 

Saepe caput scaberet vivos et roderet ungues. 

Saepe stilum vertas iterum quae digna legi sint 
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" Sunt quibus in satira videor nimis acer et ultra 

Legem tendere opus ; sine nervis altera quidquid 

Composui pars esse putat, similesque meorum 

Mille die versus deduci posse. Trebali, 

Qiud faciam praescribe.** " Quiescas." " Ne faciam, inquis^ 6 

Omnino versus ? " " Aio." " Peream male si non 

Optimum erat : verum nequeo dormire." " Ter uncti 

Transnanto Tiberim somno qmbus est opus alto, 

Irriguumque mcro sub noctem corpus habento. 

Aut si tantus amor scribendi te rapit aude 10 

Caesaris invicii res dicere, multa laborum 

Praemia laturus." " Cupidum, pater opiime, vires 

Deficiunt : neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 

Agmina nee fracta pereuntes cuspide Gallos 

Aut labentis equo describat vulnera Parthi." js 

'^ Attamen et justum poteras et scribere fortem, 

Scipiadem ut sapiens Lucilius." ^^ Haud mihi deero 

Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore Flacci 

Verba per attentam non ibunt Caesaris aurem, 

Cui male si palpere recalcitrat undique tutus." 20 

'^ Quanto rectius hoc quam tristi laedere versu 

Pantolabum Bcurram NbmerUanumquc nepotem^ 
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Primus in hunc opens componere carmina morem, 

Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora 

Cederet, introrsum turpis, num Laelius aut qiu gs 

Duxit ab oppressa meritum Karthagine nomen, 

Ingenio offensi aut laeso doluere Metello 

Famosisque Lupo cooperto versibus ? Atqiu 

Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim, 

Scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque ejus amicis. 70 

Quia ubi se a volgo et scena in secreta remorant 

Virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia Laeli, 

Nugari cum illo et discincti ludere donee 

Decoqueretur olus soliti. Quidquid sum ego, quamvis 

Infra Lucili censum ingeniumque, tamen me 75 

Gum magnis vixisse invita fatebitur usque 

Invidia, et fragili quaerens illidere dentem 

Offendet solido ; nisi quid tu, docte Trebati, 

Dissentis." '^ Equidem nihil hinc diffindere possum. 

Sed tamen ut monitus caveas, ne forte negoti 80 

Incutiat tibi quid sanctarum inscitia legum : 

Si mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus est 

Judiciumque." ^' Esto, si quis mala ; sed bona si quis 

Judice condiderit laudatus Caesare ? si quis 

Opprobriis dignum latraverit, integer ipse ? " 85 

" Solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis." 
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Quae virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo, 

Nee mens hie sermo est, sed quae praecepit Ofella 

Busticus abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva, 

Discite, non inter lances mensasque nitentes 

Gum stupet insanis acies fulgoribus et cum 5 

Acclinis falsis animus meliora recusat, 

Verum hie impransi mecum disquirite. Gur hoc ? 

Dicam si potero. Male verum examinat omnis 

Gorruptus judex. Leporem sectatus equove 

Lassus ab indonut^, vel si Romana fatigat 10 
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Si quis none mergos suaves edixerit assos, 

Parebit pravi docilis Romana juventus. 

Sordidus a tenui yictu distabit, Ofella 

Judice : nam firustra vitium vitayeris illud 

Si te alio pravum detorseris. Avidienus, 55 

Cui Canis ex vero dictum cognomen adhaeret, 

Quinquennes oleas est et silvestria coma, 

Ac nisi mutatum parcit defundere vinum, et, 

Gujus odorem olei nequeas perferre, licebit 

lUe repotia natales aliosve dienim ^, 

Festos albatus celebret, cornu ipse bilibri 

Caulibus instillat, yeteris non parens aceti. 

Quali i^tur yictu sapiens utetur, et borum 

Utrum imitabitur ? Hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunt. 

Mundus erit qua non offendat sordibus, atque 65 

In neutram partem cultus miser. Hie neque seryis, 

Albuti senis exemplo, dum munia didit 

Saeyus erit; nee sic ut simplex Naeyius unctam 

Conyiyis praebebit aquam : yitium hoc quoque magnum. 

Accipe nunc yictus tenuis quae quantaque secum 70 

Afferat. In primis yaleas bene : nam yariae res 

Ut noceant homini credas memor illius escae 

Quae simplex olim tibi sederit ; at simul assis 

Miscueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis, 

Dulcia se in bilem yertent stomachoque tumultum 75 

Lenta feret pituita. Yides, ut pallidus omnis 

Coena desurgat dubia ? Quin corpus onustum 

Hestemis yitiis animum quoque praegrayat una, 

Atque affigit humo diyinae particulam aurae. 

Alter ubi dicto citius curata sopori 80 

Membra dedit yegetus praescripta ad munia surgit. 

Hie tamen ad melius poterit transcurrere quondam, 

Siye diem festum rediens adyexerit annus, 

Seu recreare yolet tenuatum corpus, ubique 

Accedent anni et tractari mollius aetas 85 

Imbecilla yolet ; tibi quidnam accedet ad istam 

Quam puer et yalidus praesumis mollitiem, seu 

Dura yaletudo incident seu tarda senectus ? 

Kancidum aprum antiqui laudabant, non quia nasus 

Blis nuUus erat sed credo hac mente, quod hospes 90 
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nium aut neqmties aut vafri inscitia jaris, 

Postremum expellet certe vivacior heres. 

Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine^ nuper Ofellae 

Dictus, erit nulli proprius, sed cedet in usum 

Nunc mihi nunc alii. Quocirca vivite fortes 135 

Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus." 



SATIRA III. 



'^ Sic raro scribis, ut toto non quaier anno 
Membranam poscas, scriptorum quaeque rete2:ens, 
Iratus tibi quod vini somnique benignus' 
Nil dignum sermone canas. Quidfiet? At ipsis 
Satumalibus hue fugisti. Sobrius ergo £ 

Die aliquid dignum promissis: ineipe. Nil est: 
Culpantur frustra calami, immeritusque laborat 
^Iratis natus paries dis atque poetis. 
Atqui voltus erat multa et praeclara miiiantis - 
Si vacuum tepido cepisset villula tecto. 10 

Quorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, , 
Eupolin, Archilochum, comites educere tantos ? 
Invidiam placare paras virtute relicta ? 
Comtemnere miser ; vitanda est improba Siren 
Desidia, aut quidquid vita meliore parasti 15 

Ponendum aequo animo." '^ Di te, Damasippe, deaeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore. Sed unde 
Tam bene me nosti ? " ^' Postquam omnis res mea Janum 
Ad medium fracta est aliena negotia euro, 
Excussus propnis. Olim nam quaerere amabam, 90 

Quo vafer ille pedes lavisset Sisyphus aete, 
Quid sculptum infabre, quid fusum durius esset 
Callidus huic signo ponebam millia centum ; 
Hortos egre^asque domos mercarier unus 
Cum lucre noram ; unde freqilentia Mercuriale 
Imposuere mihi cognomen compita." '^ Novi, 
Et miror morbi purgatum te illius. Atqui 
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Rejecta praeda quam prae8ei;i3 Mercurius fert ? 

Scribe decern Nerio ; non est satis : adde Cicutae' 

ISlipdosi tabulas centum, mille adde catenas: 7C 

Effagiet tamen haec sceleratus. vincula Proteus. 

Cum rapies in jus malis ndentem alienis, 

Piet aper, modo avis, modo saxum et cum volet arbor. 

Si male rem gerere insani est, contra bene sani, 

Putidius multo cerebrum est mihi crede, Perilli, 75 

Dictantis quod tu nunquam rescribere possis. 

Audire atque togain jubeo componere, quisquis 

Ambitione mala aut arg6nti pallet amore, 

Quisquis luxuria tristive superstitione 

Aut alio mentis morbo calet ; hue propius me, 80 

Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 

Danda est ellebori multo pars^axima avaris; 

Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omneA. 

Heredes Staberi summam incidere sepulcro: 

Ni sic fecissent gladiatorum dare centum ^ 85 

Damnati populo paria atque epulum arbitrio Arri, 

Frumenti quantum metit Africa. Sive ego pr?tve 

Seu recte hoc volui, ne sis patruus mihi. Credo 

Hoc Staberi prudentem animum vidisse. Quid ergo 

Sensit cum summam patrimoni insculpere saxo go 

Heredes voluit? Quoad vixit credidit ingens 

Pauperiem vitium et cavit nihil acrius, ut si 

Forte minus locuples uno qua'drante perisset 

Ipse videretur sibi nequior : omnis enim res. 

Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque pulchris 95 

Divitiis parent; quas qui construxerit ille 

Clairus erit, fortis, Justus. Sapiensne ? Etiam, et rex, 

Et quidquid volet. Hoc veluti virtute parabum^ 

Speravit magnae laudi fore. Quid sinule isti 

Graecus Aristippus? qui servos projicere aurum 100 

In media jussit Libya, quia tardius irent 

Propter onus segnes. titer est insanior horum ? 

Nil agit exemplum, litem quod lite resolvit. 

Si quis emat citharas, emptas comportet in unum, 

Nee studio citharae nee Musae deditus ulli ; 105 

Si scalpra et formas non sutor, naiitica vela 

Aversus mercaturis : delirus et amens 
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Excitat hoc4)aGto : m^nsam poni jubet atque 

Effundi saccos nummorum, accedere plures 

JsA numerandum ; hominem sic erigit ;- addit et illud : 150 

Ni tua custodis avidus jam haec auferet heres. 

Men' vivo ? XJt vivas igitur vigila. Hoc age ! Quid vis ! 

Deficient inopem venae te ni cibus atque 

Ingens accedit stomacho fultura ruenti. 

Tu cessas ? Agedum, sume hoc ptisanarium oryzae. 155 

Quantiemptae? Parvo. Quantiergo? Octussibus. El^eu! 

Quid fefert, morbo an furtis pereamque rapinis ? — 

Quisnam igitur sanus ? Qui non stultus. Quid avarus ? 

Stultus et insanus. Quid,- si quis non sit avarus, 

Continue sanus ? Minime. Cur, Stoice ? Dicam. leo 

Non est cardiacus — Craterum dixisse putato — 

Hie aeger : recte est igitur surgetque ? Negabit, 

Quod latus aut renes morbo tentantur acuto. 

Non est peijurus neque sordidus ; immolet acquis 

Hie porcumLaribus: verum ambitiosus et audax ; les 

Naviget Anticyram. Quid enim differt, barathrone 

Dones quidquid babes, an nunquam utare paratis ? 

Servius Oppidius Canusi duo praedia, dives 

Antique censu, gnatis divisse duobus 

Fertur et hoc morions pueris dixisse vocatis 170 

Ad lectum : Postquam te tabs, Aule, nucesque 

Ferre sinu laxo, donare et ludere vidi, 

Te, Tiberi, numerare, cavis abscondere tristem ; 

Extimui, ne vos ageret vesania discors, 

Tu Nomentanum, tu ne sequerere Cicutam. 175 

Quare per divos oratus uterque Penates, 

Tu cave ne nunuas, tu ne majus facias id 

Qtiod satis esse putat pater et natura coercet. 

Praeterea ne vos titillet gloria jure- 

Jurando obstringam ambo : uter aedilis fueritve 18O 

Vestrum praetor, is intestabilis et sacer esto. 

In cicere atque faba bona tu perdasque lupinis, 

Latus ut in circo spatiere et aeneus ut stes, 

Nudus agris, nudus numinis, ipsane, patemis ; ^ 

Scilicet ut plausus quos fert Agrippa, fersfe tu, i85 

Astuta ingenuum vulpes imitata leonem ! — 

Ne quis humasse velit Ajacem, Atrida, vetas cur ? 
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Ungaentarius ac Tusci turba impia vici, 

Cum scums fartor, cum Yelabro omne Macellum, 

Mane dbmum yeniant. Quid turn ? Yenere frequentes. 230 

Verba facit leno: Quidquid mihi, quidquid et horum 

Cuique domi est, id crede tuum et vel nunc pete vel eras. 

Accipe quid contra juvenis respondent aequus : 

In nive Lucana dormis ocreatus ut aprum 

Coenem ego ; tu pisces hibemo ex aequore venis. 235 

Segnis ego, indignus qui tanlum possideam: aufer: 

Sume tibi decies ; tibi tantumdem ; tibi triplex 

Undo uxor media currit de nocte vocata^ 

Filius Aesopi detractam ex aure Metellae, 

Scilicet ut decies solidum absorberet, aceto 240 

Diluit insignem baccam : qui sanior ac si 

lUud idem in rapiduin flumen jaceretve cloacam ? 

Quinti progenies Arri, par nobile fratrum, 

Nequitia et nugis pravorum et amore gemellum, 

Luscinias soliti impenso prandere coemptas, 245 

Quorsum abeant ? Sanin creta an carbone notandi ? 

Aedificare casas, plostello adjungere mures, 

Lvidere par impar, equitare in arundine longa, 

Si quern delectet barbatum amentia verset. 

Si puerilius his ratio esse evincet amare, 250 

Nee quidquam differre utrumne in pulvere trimus 

Quale prius ludas opus, an meretricis amore 

SoUicitus plores, quaere faciasne quod olim 

Mutatus Polemon ? ponas insignia morbi, 

Fasciolas, cubital, focalia, potus ut ille 255 

Dicitur ex collo furtim carpsisse coronas 

Postquam pst impransi correptus vace^magistri ? 

Porrigis irato puero cum poma recusat : 

Sume, catelle ! negat ; si non des optet : amator 

Exclusus qui distat agit ubi secum eat an non S60 

Quo rediturus erat non arcessitus, et haeret 

Invisis foribus ? Nee nunc cum me vocat liltro 

Accedam ? An potius mediter finire dolores ? 

Exclusit ; revocat : redeam ? Non si obsecret Ecce 

Servus non paulo sapientior : here, quae res 

Nee modum habet neque consilium ratione modoque 

Tractari non volt. In amore haec sunt mala, bellum^ 
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Aedificas, hoc est, longos imitaris ab imo 

Ad summum totus moduli bipedalis, et idem 

Corpore majorem rides Turbonis in armis 310 

Spiritum et incessum : qui ridiculus minus illo ? 

An quodcunque facit Maecenas te quoque verum est 

Tantum dissimilem et tanto certare minorem ? 

Absentis ranae pullis vituli pede pressis, , 

Unus ubi eSiigit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 315 

Bellua cognatos eliserit. Ilia rogare : 

Quantane ? num tantum, sufflans se, magna fuisset? , 

Major dimidio. Num tanto ? Gum magis atque 

Se magis inflaret, Non si te ruperis, inquit, 

Par eris. Haec a te non multum ablndit imago. 320 

Adde poemata nunc, hoc est, oleum adde camino ; 

Quae si quis sanus fecit sanus facis et tu. 

Non dice horrendam rabiem. 'Jam desine." Gultum 

Majorem censu. Teneas, Damasippe, tuis te. 

Mille puellarum, puerorum mille furores. 3S5 

major tandem parcas, insane, minori! 



SATIEA IV. 



" Unde et quo Catius ? " " Non est mihi tempus avenii 

Ponere signa novis praeceptis, qualia vincant 

Pythagoran Anytique reum doctumque Platona." 

<< Peccatum fateor cum te sic tempore laevo 

Interpellarim ; sed des veniam bonus oro. 5 

Quod si interciderit tibi nunc aliquid repetes mox, 

Sive est naturae hoc sive artis, mirus utroque." 

", Quin id erat curae quo pacto cuncta tenerem, 

Utpote res tenues tenui sermone peractas." 

^' Ede hominis nomen, simul et Romanus an hospes." 10 

^' Ipsa memor praecepta canam, celabitur auctor. 

Longa quibus facies ovis erit ilia memento, 

Ut succi melioris et ut magis alba rotundis, 

Ponere ; namque marem cohibent callosa vitellum. 

Gaule suburbano qui siccis crevit in agris 15 
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Vina colnmbino limum bene colligit ovo, [ 

Quatenos ima petit volvens aliena vitellus. I 

Testis marcentem sqnillis recreabis et Afra ' 

Petorem cochlea : nam lactuca innatat acri 

Post vinum stomacho ; pema magis ac magis hillis & 

Flagitat immorsus refici; quin omnia malit 

Quaeconque immundis fervent allata popinis. 

Est operae pretium duplicis pemoscere juris 

Naturam. Simplex e dulci constat olivo, 

Quod pingui miscere mere muriaque decebit, 61 

Non alia quam qua Bjzantia putuit orca. 

Hoc ubi confusum sectis inferbuit herbis 

Corycioque croco sparsum stetit, insuper addes 

Pressa Yenafranae quod baca remisit oliyae. 

Picenis cedunt pomis Tiburtia succo : 70 

Nam facie praestant. Venucula convenit oUis ; 

Rectius Albanam fumo duraveris uvam. 

Hanc ego cum malis,- ego faecem primus et allec, 

Primus et invenior piper album cum sale nigro 

Incretum puris circumposuisse catillis. 75 

Immane est vitium dare miUia tema macello 

Angustoque vagos pisces urgere eatino. 

Magna movet stomacho fastidia, seu puer unctis 

Tractavit calicem manibus dum furta ligurit, 

Sive gravis veteri craterae limus adhaesit. 80 

Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus 

Consistit sumtus ? Neglectis flagitium ingens. 

Ten lapides varios lutulenta radere palma 

Et Tyrias dare cirouminlutatoralia vestes, 

Oblitum quanto curam sumtumque minorem as 

Haec habeant tanto reprehendi justius illis 

Quae nisi divitibus nequeant contingere mensis ? 

" Docte Cati, per amicitiam divosque rogatus, 

Ducere me auditum perges quocunque memento. 

Nam quamvis memori referas mihi pectore cuncta, sm 

Non tamen interpres tantundem juveris. Adde 

Vultum habitumque hominis, quem tu vidisse beatus 

Non magni pendis quia contigit ; at mihi cura 

Non mediocris inest, fontes ut adire remotes 

Atque haurire queam vitae praecepta beatae." <» 
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t 

Ne quid tu perdas neu sis jocus. Ire domum atque 
Pelliculam carare jube ; fi cognitor ; ipse 
Persta atque obdura, seu rubra Ganicula findet 
Infantes statuas, seu pingui tentus omaso ^ 40 

Eurius hibemas cana nive conspuet Alpes. 
Konne vides, aliquis cubito stantem prope tangens 
Inquiet, ut patiens, ut amicis aptus/ut acer ? 
Flures adnabunt thunni et cetaria crescent. 
Si cui praeterea validus male filius in re 45 

Fraeclara sublatus aletur, ne manifestum 
Caelibis obsequium nudet te, leniter in spem 
Adrepe officiosus, ut et scribare secundus 
Heres et, si quis casus puerum egerit Oreo, 
In vacuum venias : perraro haec alea fallit. ^ 50 

Qui testamentum tradet tibi cunque legendum, 
A-bnuere et tabulas a te removere memento, 
Sic tamen ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versu ; solus multisne coheres, 
Veloci percurre oculo. Plerumque recoctus 55 

Scriba ex quinqueviro corvum deludet hiantem, 
Captatorque dabit risus Nasica Corano.'* 
^^ Num furis ? an prudens ludis me obscura canendo ? 
^^ Laertiade, quidquid dicam aut erit aut non : 
Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo." eo 

" Quid tamen ista velit sibi fabula, si licet, ede." 
" Tempore quo juvenis Parthis horrendus, ab alto 
Demissum genus Aenea, tellure marique 
Magnus erit, forti nubet procera Corano 
Filia Nasicae metuentis reddere soldum. 65 

Tuih gener hoc faciet : tabidas socero dabit atque 
Ut'legat orabit ; multum Nasica negatas 
Accipiet tandem et tacitus leget, invenietque 
l^lil sibi legatum praeter plorare suisque.' 
lUud ad haec jubeo : mulier si forte dolosa 70 

Libertusve senem delirum temperet, illis 
" Accedas socius ; laudes, lauderis ut absens. ^ 
Adjuvat hoc quoque, sed vincit longe prius ipsum 
Expugnare caput. Scribet mala carmina vecors: 
Laudato. Scortator erit : cave te roget ; ultro 75 

Penelopam facilis potiori trade." "Putasne? 



» 
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SATIRA VI. 

Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus, 

Hortos ubi et tecto yicinus jugis aquae fons 

Et paulum silvae super his feret. Auctius atque 

Di melius fecere. Bene est Nil amplius oro, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera.faids. ^ 

Si neque majorem feci ratione mala r^pi 

Nee sum facturus vido culpave minorem ; 

Si veneror stultus nihil horum : " O si angulus ille 

Proximus accedat qui nunc denormat agellum ! 

O si umam argenti fors quae mihi monstret, ut illi lo 

Thesauro invento qui mercenarius agrum 

Illam ipsum mcrcatus aravit, dives amico 

Heicule ! " si quod adest gratum juvat, hac prece te oro : 

Pingue pecus domino facias et cetera praeter 

Ingenium, utque soles custos mihi maximus adds. 15 

Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex urbe removi, 

Quid prius illustrem satins musaque pedestri ? 

Nee mala me ambitio perdit nee plumbeus Auster ' 

AuctumnusquQ gravis, libitinae quaestus acerbae. 

Matutine pater, seu Jane.libentius audis, 20 

Unde homines operum primps vitaeque labores 

Instituunt, sic dis placitum, tu carminis esto 

Principium. Bomae sponsorem me rapis. Eja, 

Ne prior officio quisquam respondeat, urge. 

Sive Aquilo radit tefras seu bfuma nivalem 25 

Intcriore diem gyro trahit, i^e ti^cesse est 

Postmodo, quod mi obsit clare c'ertumque locuto, 

Luctandum in turba et'facienda injuria tardis. . 

" Quid vis, insane, et quas res agis? " improbus urget 

Iratis precibus ; '^ tu pulses omne quod obstat, so 

Ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras ? " 

Hoc juvat et melli est ; non mentiar. At simul atras 

Yentum est Esquilias aliena negotia centum 

Per caput et circa saliunt latus. ^^ Ante secundam 

Boscius orabat sibi adesses ad Puteal eras." 35 

'' De re communi scribae magna atque nova te 
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Gervius haec inter vicinus garrit aniles 

Ex re fabellas. Si qtiis nam laudat AreUi 

Sollicitas ignaros opes, sic incipit : ^^ Olim 

Busticus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur so 

Accepisse cavo, veterem vetus hospes amicum, 

Asper et attentus quaesitis, ut tamen artum 

Solveret hospitiis aDimum. Quid multa ? neque ille 

Sepositi ciceris nee longae invidit avenae, 

Aridum et ore ferens acinnm semesaque lardi sE 

Frusta dedit, cupiens varia fastidia coena 

Yincere tangentis male singula dente superbo ; 

Cum pater ipse domus palea porrectus in homa 

Esset ador loliumque, dapis meliora relinquens. 

Tandem urbanus ad hunc : ^ Quid te juvaV inquit, < amice, 90 

Praerupti nemoris patientem vivere dorso ? 

Vis tu homines urbemque feris praeponere silvis ? 

Carpe viam, mihi crede, comes ; terrestria quando 

Mortales animas vivimt sortita, neque ulla est 

Aut magno aut parvo leti fuga : quo, bone, circa, 9t 

Dum licet in rebus jucundis vive beatus ; 

Vive memor quam sis aevi brevis.' Haec ubi dicta 

Agrestem pepulere domo levls exsilit ; inde 

Ambo propositum peragunt iter, urbis aventes 

Moema noctumi subrepere. Jamque tenebat too 

Nox medium caeli spatium cum ponit uterque 

In locuplete domo vestigia, rubro ubi cocco 

Tincta super lectos canderet vestis ebumos, 

Multaque de magna superessent fercula coena. 

Quae procul exstructis inerant hestema canistris. io5 

Ergo ubi purpurea porrectum in veste locavit 

Agrestem, veluti succinctus cursitat hospes 

Continuatque dapes nee non vemiliter ipsis 

Fungitur oflSciis, praelambens omne quod affert. 

Ille Cubans gaudet mutata sorte bonisque 110 

Rebus agit laetum convivam, cum subito ingens 

Valvarum strepitus lectis excusgit utrumque; 

Currere per totum pavidi conclave, magisque ( 

Exanimes trepidare, simul domus alta Molossis 

Personuit canibus. Tumrusticus: * Hand mihi vita 115 

Est opus hac,' ait, * et valeas ; me silva cavusque 

Tutus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervo.* ** 
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Discedunt. Etenim fateor me, dixerit iUe, 

Duci ventre leyem, nasum nidore supinor, 

Imbecillus, iners, si quid vis adde popino. 

Tu,cum sis quod ego et fortassis nequior, ultro 40 

Insectere velut melior verbisque decoris 

Obvolvas vidum ? Quid, si me stultior ipso 

Quingentis emto drachmis deprenderis ? Aufer 

Me vultu terrere ; manum stomachumque teneto, 

Dum, quae Grispini docuit me janitor edo. 45 

Te conjux aliena capit, meretricula Davum : 

Feccat uter nostrum cruce dignius ? Acris ubi me 

Natura intendit, sub clara nuda lucema 

Quaecunque exoepit turgentis verbera caudae, 

Glunibus aut agitavit equum lasciva supinum, 50 

Dimittit neque famosum neque sollicitiun ne 

Ditior aut formae melioris meiat eodem. 

Tu cum projectis insignibus, annulo equestri 

Bomanoque habitu, prodis ex judice Dama 

Turpis, odoratum caput obscurante lacema, * 56 

Non es quod simulas ? Metuens induceris, atque 

Altercante libidinibus tremis ossa pavore. 

Quid refert uri, virgis ferroque necari 

Auctoratus eas, an turpi clausus in area, ^ 

Quo te demisit peccati conscia herilis, 60 

Contractum genibus tangas caput ? Estne marito 

Matronae peccantis in ambo justa potestas ? 

In corruptorem vel justior ? Ilia tamen se 

Non habitu mutatve loco, peccatve superne. 

Cum te formidet mulier neque credat amanti, 65 

Ibis sub furcam prudens, dominoque furenti 

Committes rem omnem et vitam et cum corpore famam. 

Evasti, credo metues doctusque cavebis ; 

Quaeres quando iterum paveas iterumque perire 

Possis, toties servus ! Quae bellua ruptis, 70 

Cum semel eSugit, reddit se prava catenis ? 

Non sum moechus ais. Neque ego hercule fur ubi vasa 

Fraetereo sapiens argentea : telle periclum, 

Jam vaga prosiliet frenis natura remotis. 

Tune nuhi dominus, rerum impenis hominumque 75 

Tot tantisque minor, quem ter vindicta quaterque 
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^^ Aut insanit homo aut versus facit." '^ Ocius hinc te 
Ni rapis, accedes opera agro nona Sabino." 



SATIRA VIII. 

" Ut Nasidieni juvit te coena beati ? 

Nam mihi quaerenti convivam dictus here illic 

De medio potare die." " Sic ut mihi nunquam 

In vita fuerit melius." " Da, si grave non est, 

Quae prima iratum ventrem placaverit esca." 6 

^^ In primis Lucanus aper ; leni fuit Austro 

Captus, ut aiebat coenae pater; acria circum 

Rapula, lactilcae, radices, qualia lassum 

Pervellunt stoi^achum, siser, allec, faecula Coa. 

His ubi sublatis puer alte cinctus acernam lO 

Gausape purpureo mensam pertersit, et alter 

Sublegit quodcunque jaceret inutile quodque 

Posset coenantes offendere : ut Attica virgo. 

Gum sacris Cereris procedit fusciis Hydaspes 

Caecuba Vina ferensUlcon Chium Jris Siers. 

Hie hems : Albanum, Maecenas, sive Falemum 

Te magis appositis delectat, habem^s utrumque." 

" Divitias miseras ! Sed quis coenantibus una, 

Fundani, pulchre fuerit tibi, nosde laboro." 

" Summus ego et prope me Viscus Thurinul^ et infra so 

Si memini Varius ; cum Servilio Balatrone 

Yibidius, quas Maecenas adduxerat umbras. 

Nomentanus erat super ipaum, Porcius infra 

Ridiculus totas semel obsorbere placentas ; 

Nomentanus ad hoc, qjpi si quid forte lateret 25 

Indice monstrarct' digito : nam cetera turba, 

Nos, inquam, coenamus aves, conchylia, pisces, 

Longe dissimilem noto celantia succum ; 

Ut vel continue patuit, cum passeris atque 

lugustata mihi porrexerat ilia rhombi. 

Post hoc me docuit melimela rubere minorem 

Ad lunam delecta. Quid hoc intersit abipso 
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Sed convivatoris uti duels ingenium res 

Adversae nudare solent, celare secundae.' 

Nasidienus ad haec : ^ Tibi.di quaeconque preceris 75 

Gommoda dent ! Ita vir bonus es convivaque comis.' 

Et soleas poscit. Turn in lecto quoque videres 

Stridere secreta divisos aure susurros." 

" Nullos his mallem ludos spectasse ; sed ilia 

Bedde age quae deinceps risisti." ^' Yibidius dum so 

Quaerit de pueris num sit quoque fracta lagena, 

Quod sibi poscenti non dantur pocula, dumque 

Ridetur fictis rerum Balatrone secundo, 

Nasidiene, redis mutatae frontis, ut arte 

Emendaturus fortunam ; deinde seeuti 85 

Mazonomo pueri magno discerpta ferentes 

Membra gruis sparsi sale multo, non sine farre ; 

Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albae 

Et leporum avolsos, ut multo, suavius, armos, 

Quam si cum lumbis quis edit ; tum pectore adusto 90 

Vidimus etmerulas poni et sine clune palumbes, 

Suaves res, si non causas narraret eanfm et 

Naturas dominus ; quern nos sic fu^mus ulti, 

Ut nihil omnino gustaremus, velut lUis 

Canidia afflasset pejor serpentibus Afris." 96 
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Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataquo tempora, quae spem 

Oonsiliumque morantur agendi naviter id quod 

Aequo pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aequo, 25 

Aequo noglectum pueris senibusquo nocebit. 

Restat ut his ego me ipse regam solerque elemoniis. 

Non possis oculo qu'kntum contendere Lynceus, 

Non tamen idcirco aontemnas lippus inungi ; 

Nee quia desperes invicti membra Glyconis, 30 

Nodosa corpus nolis prohibere cheragra. 

Est quadam prodire tonus si non datur ultra. 

Fervet avaritia miseroque cupidine pectus, 

Sunt verba etv voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 

Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem. 35 

Laudis amore tumes, sunt certa piacula quae to 

Tor pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 

Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 

Si modo culturae patientem commodet aurem. 40 

Virtus est vitium fugere et sapientia prima 

Stultitia caruisse. Yides quae maxima credis 

Esse mala, exiguum censum turpemque repulsan^, 

Quknto devites animi capitisque Ikbore. 

Impiger extremes curris mercator ad Indos, 45 

Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes: 

No cures ea quae stulte miraris et optas 

Discere, et audire, et meliori credere non vis ? 

Quis circum pages et circum compita pugnax 

Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 50 

Cui sit condicio dulcis sine pulvere palmae ? 

Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 

" cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est ; 

Virtus post nummos." Haec Janus summus ab imo 

Perdocet, haec recinunt juveries dictata seneSque, 55 

Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque '; 

Sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt, , 

Plebs ens. At pueri ludentes, " Rex oris," aiunt, ' 

" Si recto facies." Hie murus aeneus esto, . 60 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

Roscia, die sodes, melior lex an puerorum est 
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A praefcore dati, rerum tiit^la mearum 

Gum sis et prave sectum stomacheris ob unguem 

De te pendentis, te respicientis amici. 106 

Ad summam : sapiens uno minor est Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum ; 
Praecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est. 



EPISTOLA II, 

Tro'Jani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Dura tu declamis Romae Praeneste relegi ; 

Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 

Planius ac melius Chrjsippo et Crantore dicit. 

Cur ita crediderim, nisi quid te detinet audi. 6 

Fabula qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 

Graecia Barbariae lento collisa duello 

Stultorum regum et populorum continet aestus. 

Antenor censet belli praecidere caussam : 

Quid Paris ? Ut salvus regnet vivatque beatus lo 

Go^ posse negat. Nestor componere lites 

Inter Peliden festinat et inter Atriden : 

Hunc amor, ira quidem communller urit utrumque. 

Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 

Seditione, dolis, scelere atque libidine et ira> 15 

Iliacos intra muros peooatur et extra. 

Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen, 

Qui domitor Trojae multorum prqvidus urbes 

Et mores hominum inspexit, latumqiie per aequor, so 

Dum sibi dum sociis reditum parat, aspera multa 

Pertulit adversis rerum immersabilis undis. 

Sirenum voces et Gircae pocula nosti ; 

Quae si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset. 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 

Vixisset canis immundus vel amica luto sus. 

Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 

Sponsi Penelopae, nebulones, Alcinoique 
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Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 

Testa diu. Quodsi cessas aut strenuus aateis, 70 

Nee tardum opperior nee praeoedentil^us insio. 
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JuLi Flore, quibus terrarum imlitet oris 

Claudius Augusti privignus, seire laboro. 

Thraeane vos Hebrusque nivali compede yinctus, 

An Jreta vicinas inter eurrentia turres, 

An pingues Asiae campi collesque morantur ? 5 

Quid studiosa cohors operum struit ? Hoc quoque euro. 

Quis sibi res gestas Augusti scribere sumit? 

Bella quis et paces longum diffundit in aevum ? 

Quid Titius Romana brevi yenturus in ora ? 

Pindarici foniis qui non expalluit haustus, 10 

Fastidire lacus et rivos ausus apertos ? 

Ut valet ? ut meminit nostri ? ^idibusne Latinis 

Thebanos aptare modes studet auspice Musa, 

An tragica desaevit et ampullatur in arte ? 

Quid mihi Celsus agit ? monitus multumque monendus 15 

Privatas ut quaerat opes,et tangere vitet 

Scripta Palatinus quaecunque recepit Apollo, 

Ne si forte suas repetitum venerit olim 

Grex avium plumas moveat comicula risum 

Furtivis nudata coloribus ? Ipse quid audes ? so 

Quae circumvolitas agilis thyma ? Non tibi parvum 

Ingenium, non incultum est et turpiter hirtum, 

Seu linguam caussis acuis sen civica jura 

Bespondere paras seu condis amabile carmen, 

Prima feres hederae victricis praemia. Quodsi ss 

Frieda curarum fomenta relinquere posses 

Quo te caeleslis sapientia duceret ires. 

Hoc opus, Hoc studium parvi properemus et ampli 

Si patriae volumus, si nobis vivere cari. 

Debes hoc etiam rescribere, si tibi curae 90 

Quantae conveniat Munatius; an male sarta 
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Mitte leves spies et certamina divitiarum 

Et Moschi cansam : cras<^ato Gaesare festas 

Dat vcniam somnumque dies ; impuiie licebit 10 

xVcstivam« sermone benigno tendere noctem. 

Quo mihi fortunam si non conceditur uti ? 

Parous ob heredis curam nimiumque severus 

Assi^et msano ; potare et spargere flores 

Tncipiam, patiarque vel ihcousultus haberi. 15 

Quid non ebrietas designat ? Operta recludit, 

Spes jubet esse ratas, ad proelia trudit inertem ; 

Sollicitis animis onus eximit, addocet artes. 

Fecundi calicos quern non fecere disertum ? • 

Contracta quern non in paupertate solutum ? 20 

Haec ego procurare et idoneus imperor et non 

Invitus, no turpe toral, ne sordida mappa ^ 

Corruget nares, ne non et cantharus et lanx . 

Ostendat tibi te, ne fidos inter amicos 

Sit qui dicta foras eliminet, ut coeat par 2b 

Jungaturque pari. Sutram tibi Septiciumque, 

Et nisi coena prior potiorque pueDa Sabinum 

Detinet, assumam ; locus est et pluribus umbris : 

Sed nimis arta premunt olidae convivia caprae. 

Tu quotus esse velis rescribe, et rebus omissis 30 

Atria Seryautem postico falle clientem. 
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Nil adnurari prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum. 

Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 

Tempera momentis sunt qui fonnidine nulla 

Imbuti spectent : quid censes munera terrae, 5 

Quid maris extremes Arabas ditantis et Indos, 

Ludicra quid, plausus et'amici dona Quiritis ? 

Quo spectanda mode, quo sensu credis et ore ? 

Qui timet his adversa fere miratur eodem 

Quo cupiens pacto ; pavor est utrobique molestus, " ic 
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Qui fodicet latus et cogat trans pondera dextram 

Porrigere. ." Hie multum in iE'abia valet, ille Velina ; 

Cui libet hie fasees dabit eripietque curule - 

Cui volet importunus ebur." F^ater, P^ter, adde ; 

Ut cuique est aetas ita quemque faeetos'adopta. 5o 

Si bene qui coenat bene vivit, lupet, eamus 

Quo dueit gula ; piseemur, venemur, ut olim 

Gar^us, qui mane plagas, venabula, servos . - 

Differtum transire forum populumque jubebat, 

Unus ut e multis populo spectante referret GO 

Emptum mulus aprum. Crudi tumidique lavemur. 

Quid deeeat, quid non, obliti, Gaerite cera 

Digni, renu^um vitiosum Ithacensis IJlixei, . 

Gui potior patria fuit interdieta voluptas. 

Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 65 

Nil est jueundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 

Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Gandidus imperti ; si non his utere mecum. 
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QuiNQUE dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum, 

Sextilem totum mendax desideror. Atqui 

Si me vivere vis sanum reeteque valentem, 

Quam mihi das aegro dabis aegrotare timenti, 

Maecenas, veniam, dum fieus prima, ealorque 5 

Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris, 

Dum pueris omnis pater et matercula pallet, 

Officiosaque sedulitas et opella forensis 

Adducit febres et testamenta resignat 

Quodsi bruma nives Aibanis illinet agris, 10 

Ad mare descendet vates tuus et sibi pareet 

Contractusque leget ; te, dulcis amice, reviset 

Cum Zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima. 

Non quo more pins vesci Calaber jubet hospes 

Tu me feeisti locupletem. " Vescere sodes." 15 

*' Jam satis est." " At tu quantum vis telle.'* " Benigne." 
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Et properare.loco et cessare et quaerere et uii, 

Graudentem parvisque sodalibus et lare certo 

Et ludis et post decisa negotia Gampo. 

" Scitari libet ex ipso quodcunque refers ; die 60 

Ad coenam veniat.'' Non sane credere Mena, 

Mirari secum tacitus. Quidmulta? ^^Benigne," 

Respondet " Neget ille mihi ? " " Negat improbus et to 

Negligit aut horret." Volteium mane Philippus 

A^ia vendentem tunicato scruta popello 65 

Oofiupat et salvere jubet prior. Die Philippo 

Excusare laborem et mercenaria yincla, 

Quod non mane domum venisset, denique quod non 

Providisset eum. ^^ Sic ignovisse putato 

Me tibi si coenas hodie mecum." " Ut libet." " Ergo 70 

Post nonam venies : nunc i, rem strenuus auge." 

Ut ventum ad coenam est, dicenda tacenda locutus 

Tandem doixnitum dimittitur. Hie ubi saepe 

Occultum visus decurrere piscis ad hamum 

Mane cliens et jam certus conviva, jubetur 75 

Rura suburbana indictis comes ire Latinis. 

Impositus mannis arvum caelumque Sabinum 

Non cessat laudare. Videt ridetque Philippus, 

Et sibi du*tn requiem, dum risus undique quaerit, 

Dum septem donat sestertia, mutua septem 80 

Promittit, persuadet uti mercetur agellum. 

Mercatur. Ke te longis ambagibus ultra ' 

Quam satis est merer, ex nitido fit rusticus atque 

Sulcos et vineta crepat mera ; praeparat ulmos, 

Immoritur studiis et amore senescit habendi. 86 

Verum ubi oves furto, morbo periere capellae, 

Spem mentita seges, bos est enectus arando, 

Offensus damnis media de nocte caballum 

Arripit iratusque Philippi tendit ad aedes. 

Quem simul adspexit scabrum intonsumque Phillippus, 90 

" Durus," ait, " Voltei, nimis attentusque^deris 

Esse mihi." " Pol me miserum, patrone, vocares. 

Si velles," inquit, " verum mihi ponere nomen! 

Quod te per Genium dextramque deosque Penates 

Obsecro et obtestor, vitae me redde priori." 96 

Qui semel adspexit quantum dimissa petitis 
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raestent, mature redeat repetatque relicta. 

[etiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede yerum est. - 



EPISTOLA VIII. 

ELSO g^dere et bene rem gerere Albinovano 
[usa rogata refer,, comiti scribaeque Neronis. 
L quaeret quid agam, die multa et pulchra minantem 
ivere nee recte nee suaviter : baud quia grando 
ontuderit vites oleamque momorderit a^stus, 5 

ec quia lon^nquis armentum aegrotet in agris ; 
3d quia mente minus validus quam corpore toto 
11 audire velim, nil discere, quod levet aegrum ; 
idis offendar medicis, irascar amicis, 
iir me fiinesto properent arcere yetemo ; lo 

uae nocuere sequar, fug^am quae profore credam ; 
omae Tibur amem yentosus, Tibure Bomam. 
Dst baec ut yaleat, quo pacto rem gerat et se, 
t placeat juyeni percontare utque coborti. 
dicet, Becte, primum gaudere, subinde ' 15 

raeceptum auriculis hoc instillare memento : 
b tu fortunam sic nos te, Celse, feremus. 
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iPTDflus, Glaudi, nimirum intelligit unus 
lanti me facias : nam cum rogat et prece cogit 
ilicet ut tibi se laudare et tradere coner, 
gnum mente domoque legentis honesta Neronis 
mere cum fungi propioris censet amici, 
dd possim yidet ac noyit me yaldius ipso, 
ilta quidem dixi, cur excusatus abirem ; 
d timui mea ne finxisse minora putarer, 
3simulator opis propriae, mihi commodus uni. 
17 
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Sic ego majoris fugiens opprobria culpae 
Frontis ad urbanae descendi praemia. Quodsi 
Deposi,tum laudas ob amici jussa pudorem, 
Scribe tui gregis hunc et fortem crede bonumque. 
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Urbis amatorem Fuscum salvere jubemus 

Buns amatores, hac in re scilicet una 

Multum dissimiles, at caetera paene gemelli ; 

Fratemis animis, quidquid negat alter et alter; 

Annuimus pariter vetuli notique colmnbi. 5 

Tu nidum servas; ego kudo runs amoeni 

Bivos et musco circumlita saxa nemusque. 

Quid quaeris ? Vivo et regno simul ista reliqui 

Quae Yos ad caelum fertis rumore secundo : 

Utque sacerdotis fugitivus liba recuse ; 10 

Fane egeo jam mellilis potiore placentis. 

Vivere naturae si convenienter oportet 

Ponendaeque dome quaerenda est area primum, 

Novistine locum potiorem rure beato ? 

Est ubi plus tepeant hiemes, ubi gratior aura is 

Leniat et rabiem Canis et momenta Leonis, 

Cum semel accepit solem furibundus acutum ? 

Est ubi divellat somnos minus invida cura ? 

Detenus Libycis olet aut nitet herb'a lapillis ? 

Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum so 

Quam quae per pronum trepid§.t cmn murmure rivum ? 

Nempe inter varias nutritur silva columnas, 

Laudaturque domus longos quae prospicit agros. 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 

Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. S5 

Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostro 

Nescit Aquinatem potantia vellera fucum 

Gertius accipiet damnum propiusque medullis, 

Quam qui non potent vero distinguere falsum. 

O ^is nimio delectavere secundae, ' 30 



■I 
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Mutatae quatient. Si quid mirabere pones 

Invitus. Fuge magna ; licet sub paupere tecto 

Reges et regum vita praecurrere amicos. 

Cervus equum pugna melior communibus berbis 

Pellebat, donee minor in certamine longo 35 

Imploravit opes bominis frenumque recepit ; 

Sea postquam victor violens discessit ab boste 

Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 

Sic qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallia 

Libertate caret, dominum vebit improbus atque 40 

Serviet aetemum, quia parvo nesciet uti. 

Cui non conveniet sua res, ut calceus olim, 

Si pede major erit, subvertet, si mmor uret. 

Laetus sorte tua vivos sapienter, Aristi, 

Nee me dimittes incastigatum ubi plura 45 

Cogei*e quam satis est ac non cessare videbor. 

Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique, 

Tortum digna sequi potius quam ducere fimem. 

Haec tibi mctabam post fanum putre Yapunae, 

Excepto quod non simul esses caetera laetus. 50 
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Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos, 

Quid concinna Samos, quid Groesi re^a Sardes, 

Smyrna quid et Colophon ? Majora minorave fama, 

Cunctane pi'ae Campo et Tiberino flumine sordent ? 

An venit in votum Attalicis ex urbibus una, 5 

An Lebedum laudas odio maris atque viarum ? 

Scis Lebedus quid sit : Gabiis desertior atque 

Fidenis vicus ; tamen illic vivere vellem, 

Oblitusque meorum obliviscendus et illis 

Neptunum procul e terra spectare furentem. 10 

Sea neque qui Capua Romam petit imbre lutoque 

Adspersus volet in caupona vivere ; nee, qui 

Frigus collegit fumos et balnea laudat 

Ut fortunatam plene praestantia vitam. 
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Nec, si te validus jactaverit Auster in alto, ' 15 

Id6irco navem trans Aegaeum mare vendas. 

Incolumi Rhodos et Mytilene pulchra facit quod 

Paenula solstitio, campestre nivalibus auris, 

Per brumam Tiberis, Sextili mense caminus. 

Dum licet ac vultum servat fortona benignum, 20 

Bomae laudetur Samos et Chios et Rhodos absens. 

Tu quamcunqtie deus tibi fortunaverit horam • 

Grata sume manu, neu dulcia differ in annum, 

Ut quocunque loco fueris vixisse libenter 

Te dicas : nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 25 

Non locus effusi late maris arbiter aufert, 

Caelum non ammum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibus atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis hie est. 

Est XJlubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. 30 
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Fructibus Agrippae Siculis quos colligis, Icci, 

Si recte frueris non est ut copia major 

Ab Jove don^ri possit tibi. Telle querelas : 

Pauper enim non est cui rerum suppetiit usus. 

Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, nil 5 

Diyitiae poterunt regales addere majus. 

Si forte in medio positorum abstemius herbis 

Vivis et urtica, sic vivos protinus ut te 

Confestim liquidus Fortunae rivus inauret : 

Yel quia naturam mutare pecunia nescit, < 10 

Yel quia cuncta putas una virtute minora. 

Miramur si.Democriti pecus edit agellos 

Cultaque dum peregre esfanimus sine corpore velox ; 

Cum tu inter scabieni^tantam et contagia lucri 

Nil parvum sapias et adhuc sublimia cures r li 

Quae mare compescant caussae, quid temperet annum, 

Stellae sponte sua jussaene vagentur et errent, 

Quid premat obscurum lunae, quid proferat orbem, 
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Quid velit et possit reram concordia discors, 

Empedocles an Stertimum deliret acumen. - • 29 

Yerum sen pisces seu porrum et caepe trucidas 

Utere Pompeio Grospho, et si qiiid petet ultro 

Defer : nil Grosphus nisi yerum orabit et aequum. 

Yilis amicorum est annona bonis ubi quid deest. 

"Ne tamen ignores quo sit Bomana loco res : . 2S 

Gantaber Agrippae, Claudi virtute Heronis 

Armenius cecidit ; jus imperiumque Phraates 

Gaesaria accepit genibus mmor ; aurea fruges 

Italiae pleno defundit Gopia comu. 



-*-*- 
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Ut proficiscentem docui te saepe diuque 

Augusto reddes signata volumina, Yini, 

Si yalidus, si laetus erit, si dei^ique poscet; 

Ne studio nostri pecces odiumque libellis 

Sedulus importes opera vehemente minister. 5 

Si te forte meae gravis uret sarcina chartae, 

Abjicito poiius quam quo perferre juberis 

GUtellas ferus impingas, Asinaeque patemum 

Gognomen yertas in risum eii fabula fias. 

Yiribus uteris per cliyos, flumina, lamas ; 10 

Yictor propositi simul ac peryeneris illuc, 

Sic positum seryabis onus, ne forte sub ala 

Fasciculum portes llbrorum ut rusticus agnum, 

Ut yinosa glomus furtiyae Pyrrhia lanae, 

Ut cum pileolo soleas conyiya tribulis. 15 

Ne yulgo narres, te sudayisse ferendo 

Garmina, quae possint oculos auresque morari 

Gaesaris; oratupmultaprece nitere porro. . * 

Yade^ yate, cave ne titubes mandataque frangas. 
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EPISTOLA XIV. 

YiLLiCE silvarum et mihi me reddentis agelH, 

Quetn tu fastidis habitatum quinque focis et 

Quinque bonos solitum Yariam dimittere patres^ 

Certemus spinas animone ego fortius an tu 

•Evellas agro, et melior sit Horatios an res. 6 

Me quamvis Lamiae pietas et cura xnoratur 

Fratrem maerentis, rapto de fratre dolentis 

Insolabiliter, tamen istuc mens animusque 

Fert et amat spatiis obstantia rumpere claustra. 

Bare ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum : lo 

Cui placet alterius sua nimirom est odio sors. 

Stultus uterque locum immeritum causatur inique : 

In culpa est animus, qui se non efiiigit unquam. 

Tu mediastinus tacita prece rura petebas, 

Nunc urbem et ludos et balnea tillicus optas ; 15 

Me constare mihi scis, et discedere tristem 

Quandocunque trahunt invisa negotia BomaoL 

Non eadem miramur ; eo disconvenit inter 

Meque et te : nam quae deserta et inhospita tesca 

Credis amoena vocat mecum qui sentit, et odit 20 

Quae tu pulchra putas. Fornix tibi et uncta popma 

Incuiiunt urbis desiderium, video, et quod 

Angulus iste feret piper et thus ocius uva, 

Nee vicina sybest vinum pra^bere tabema 

Quae possit tibi,. nee meretrix tibicina, cujus 25 

Ad strepitum salias terrae gravis : et tamen urges 

Jampridem non tacta Ugonibus arva bovemque 

Disjunctum curas et strictis frondibus exples ; 

Addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit imber, 

Multa mole decendus aprico parcere prato. 30 

Nunc age quid nostrum concentum dividat audi. 

Quem tenues deeuere togae niiidique capilli, 

Quem scis immufiem Ginarae placuisse rap9<si, 

Quem bibulum Gquidi media de luce Falemi, 

Goena brevis juvat et prope rivum somnus in herba ; 39 

Nee lusisse pudet sed non incidere ludum. 
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^on istic oMiquo oculo mea commoda quisquam 

Limat, non odio obscuro morsnque yenenat ; 

Rident vicim glebas et saxa moventem. 

Z)um servis urbana diajia rodere mavis ; 40 

EEorum tu in numeram voto mis ; invidet usum 

[iignorum et pecoris tibi calo argutos et horti. 

Dptat ephippia bos, piger optat arare caballus ; 

^uam scit uterque ubens censebo exerceat artem. 
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^UAE sit hiems Yeliae, quod caelum, Vala, Salerni, 
Quorum hominum regio et qualis via, (nam mihi.Baias 
^usa supervacuas Antonius, et tamen illis 
Me facit invisum, gelida cum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. Ssme murteta relinqui 6 

Dictaque cessantem nervis elidere morbum 
^ulphura contemni vicus gemit, invidus aegris, 
^ui caput et stomachum supponere fontibus audent 
Dlusinis Gabiosque petunt et fri^da rura. 
Vfutandus.bcus est et deversoria nota 10 

Praeteragendus equus. Quo tendis ? Non mihji Gumas 
Bst iter au^B^das, laeva stomachosus habena 
Dicet eques ; sed equi frenato est auris in ore.) 
Major utrum populum frumenti copia pascat, 
IloUectosne bibant imbres puteosne perenn^s 15 

Fugis aquae ; (nam vina nibil moror illius orae ; 
Rure meo possum quid vis perferre patique, 
id mare cum veni generpsum et lene require, 
^uod curas abigat, quod cum spe divite manet 
Ln venas animumque meum, quod v^etba* ministret, . ao 

^uod me Lucanae juvenem commendet amicae.) 
rractus uter plures lepores, uter educet apros, . 
[Jtra magis pisces et echinos aequora celent, 
Pinguis utnnde domum possim JPhaeaxque reverti, 
Scribere te nobis, tibi nos accredere par est. Sj& 

Maenius, ut rebus matemis atque patemis 
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Fortiier absumptis urbanus coepit haberi, 

Scarra yagos non qui certain praesepe teneret, 

Impransos non qui civem dinosceret hoste, 

Quaelibet in quemyis opprobria fingere saevus, SO 

Pemicies et tempestas barailiramque macelli^ 

Quidquid quaesierat yentri donabat ayaro. 

Hie ubi nequidae fautoribus et timidi^ nil 

Aut paulum abstuleriEtt patipas coenabat omasi 

Yilis et agnihae, tribus ursis quod satis esset ; 35 

Scilicet ut yentres lamna candente nepotum 

Diceret urendos, correctus Bestius. Idem 

Quidquid erat nactus praedae majoris ubi omne 

Yerterat in fumum et cinerem, Non hercule miror, 

Aiebat, si qui comedunt bona, cum sit obeso 40 

Nil melius turdo, nil yulya pulchrius ampla. 

Nimirum hie ego sum ; nam tuta et paryula laudo 

Gum res deficiunt, satis inter yilia fortis ; 

Yerum ubi quid meUus contingit et uQctius idem 

Yoi9 sapere et solos aio bene yiyere, quorum 45 

Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia yillis. 
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Nb perconteris fundus mens, optime Quinti, 

Aryo pascat herum an baccis opulentet oliyae, 

Pomisne et pratis an amicta yitibus ulmo, 

Scribetur tibi forma loquaciter et situs agri. 

Continui montes ni dissocientur opaca 5 

Yalle, sed ut yeniens dextn^m latus adspiciat Sol, 

Laeyum discedens curru fugiente yaporet.^ 

Temperiem laudes. Quid, si rubicunda benigni 

Coma yepres et pruna ferant, si quercus et ilex 

Multa fruge pecus multa dominum juyet umbra, 10 

Dicas adductum propius frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam riyo dare nomen idoneus, ut nee 

Frigidior Thracam nee purior ambiat Hebrus, 

Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alyo. 
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[ae latebrae dulces, eiiam Ed credis amoenae, 15 

icolumem tibi me. praestant Septembribus horis. 
a recte yivis si curas esse quod audis. 
actamus jampridem omnis te Boma beatom ; 
ed yereor ne cui de te plus quam tibi credas, 
Teve putes alium sapiente bonoque beatam, 90 

feu si te populus sanum recteque valentem 
dctitet occultam febrem sub temptis edendi 
^issimides, donee manibus tremor incidat unctis. 
tultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 
i quis bella tibi terra pugnata marique 25 

^icat et his verbis vacuas permulceat aures: 
Tene magis salvum populus velit an populum ia 
•ervet in ambiguo qui consulit et tibi et urbi : 
uppiter ;" Augusti laudes agnoscere possds: 
lum pateris sapiens emendatusque vocari, 30 

Lespondesne tuo die sodes nomine ? Kempe 
''ir bonus et prudens dici deleotor ego ac tu. 
tui dedit hoc hodie eras si volet auferet, ut si 
)etulerit fasces indigno detrahet idem. 
Pone, meum est : " inquit. Pono tristisq^ue recede. 35 
dem A clamet furem, neget esse pudicum, 
lontendat laqueo collum pressisse patemum ; 
{ordear opprobriis falsis mutemque colores ? 
'alsus honor juvat et mendaz infamia terret 
!uem nisi mendosum et medicandum ? Yir bonus est quis? 40 
!ui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat, 
!uo multae magnaeque secantur judice lites, 
iuo res spoDsore et quo causae teste tenentur. 
ied videt hunc omnis domus et vicinia tota 
Qtrorsum tufpem, speciosum pelle decora. 45 

Nee furtum feci nee fugi/' si mihi dicat 
iervus, " Habes prelium, loris non ureris," luo. 
Non hominem ocddi." ** Non pasces in cruce corvos.*' 
Sum bonus et frugi." ^^ Benuit ne^tatque Sabellus : 
lautus enim metuit foveam lupus accipiterque 50 

luspectos laqueos et opertum iniluus hamum. 
)derunt peccare boni virtutis amore ; 
!u nihil admittes in te formidine poenae : 
Sit spes fallendi, miscebis sacra profanis ; 
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Nam de mille fabae mo^iis cum surripis unum, 55 

Damnum est non facinus mihi pacto lenius isto." 

Yir bonils, omne forum quem spectat et omne tribunal, 

Quandocuuque deos vel porco vel bove placat, 

Jane pater ! clare, clare cum dixit, Apollo ! 

Labra movet metuens audiri : ^' Pulchra Lavema, 60 

Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem." 

Qui melior servo, qui liberior sit avarus, 

In triviis fixum cum se demittit ob assem, 

Non video ; nam qui cupiet metuet quoque ; porro, 65 

Qui metuens vivet liber mihi non erit unquam. 

Perdidit anna, locum virtutis deseruit, qui 

Semper in augenda festinat et obruitur re. . 

Yendete cum possis capiivum occidere noli; 

Serviet utiliter : sine psiscat durus aretque, 70 

Naviget ac mediis hiemet mercator in undis; 

Annonae prosit ; portet frumenta penusque. 

Yir bonus et sapiens audebit dicere : ^^ Pentheu, 

Rector Thebarum, quid me perfcrre patique 

Indignum coges ? " " Adimam bona." " Nempe pecus, rem, ' 

Lectos, argentum : tollas licet." ^' In manicis et 75 

Compedibus saevo te sub custode tenebo." 

^^ Ipse deus simul atque volam me solvet" Opinor 

Hoc sentit: ^'Moriar ; mors ultima linea rerum est." 
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QuAMViS, Scaeva, satis per te tibi consulis, et scis 

Quo tandem pacto' dec^at majoribus uti, 

Disce, docendus adhuc, quae censet amiculus, ut A 

Gaecus iter tnonstrare velit-; tamen adspice si.quid 

Et nos quod cures proprium fecisse loquamur. 5 

Si te grata quies et primam somnus in horam 

Delectat, si te pulvis starepitusque rotarum, 

Si laedit caupona, Ferentinum ire jubebo; 

Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia solis, 
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Nee vixit male qui batos moriensque fefellit lO 

Si prodesse tuis pauloque l)enigniu3 ipsum 

Te tractare voles, accedes siccus ad unctum. 

" Si pranderet oWs patienter regibus uti 

NoUet Aristippus." " Si sciret regibus uti 

Fastidiret olus qui me notat.'^ Utrius horum 15 

Verba probes ei facta doce, vel junior audi 

Cur sit Aristippi potior sententia ; namque 

Mordacem Gjnicum sic eludebat, ut aiunt : 

" Scurror ego ipse mihi, populo tu ; rectius hoc et 

Splendidius multo est. Equus ut me portet, alat rex, 20 

Officium facio : tu poscis vilia rerum, 

Dante minor quamvis fers te nullius egentem." 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color et 'status et res," 

Tentantem majora, fere praesentibus aequum. 

Contra quem duplici panno patientia velat 25 

^lirabor vitae via si conversa decebit. 

Alter purpureum non exspectabit amictum, 

Quidlibet indutus celeberrima per loca vadet, 

Fersonamque feret non inconcinnus utramque ; 

Alter Mileti textam cane pejus et angui 90 

Yitabit chlamjdem, morietur frigore si non 

Rettulerid pannum. Refer et sine vivat ineptus. 

Res gerere et captos ostendere civibus hostes 

Attingit solium Jovis et caelestia tentat : 

Prmcipibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est. 35 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 

Sedit qui timuit ne non succederet. Esto ! 

Quid qui pervenit, fecitne viriliter ? Atqui 

Hie est aut nusquam quod quaerimus. Hie onus horret, 

Ut parvis animis et parvp corpore majus: 40 

Hie subit et pcrfert. Aut virtus nomen inane est,. 

Aut decus et pretium recte petit experiens vir. 

Coram rege suo de paupertate tacentes 

Plus poscente ferent ; distaisumasne pudenter 

An rapias. Atqui rerum caput hoc erat, hie fons. 45 

'' Indotata mihi soror est, paupercula mater, 

Et fundus nee vendibilis nee paiscere firmus," 

Qui dicit, clamat, '*' Yictum date./' Succinit alter : 

'^ Et mihi dividuo findetur munere, quadra." 
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Sed tacitus pasci si posset corvus haberet 60 

Plus dapis et rixae multo minus invidiaeque. 

Brundisiain comes aut Surrentum ductus amoenum. 

Qui queritur salebras et acerbum frigus et imbres, 

Aut cistam effractam et subducta viatica plorat, 

Nota refert meretricis acumina, saepe catellam, 55 

Saepe periscelidem raptam sibi fiends, uti mox 

Nulla fides damnis verisque doloribus adsit 

Nee semel irrisus triviis attoUere curat 

Fracto crure planum, licet iUi plurima manet 

Lacrima, per sanctum juratus dicat Osirim : 60 

^^ Gredite non ludo ; crudeles^ tollite claudum." 

^^ Quaere peregrinum," vicinia rauca reclamat. 
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Si bene te novi metues, liberrime Lolli, 

Scurrantis speciem praebere professus amicum. 

lit matrona meretrici dispar erit atque 

Discolor, infido scurrae distabit amicus. 

Est huic diversum vitio vitium prope majus, 5 

Asperitas agrestis et inconcinna gravisque, 

Quae se commendat tonsa cute, dentibus atris, 

Dum vult libertas dici mera veraque virtus. 

Virtus est medium vitiorum et utrinque reductum. 

Alter in obsequium plus aequo pronus et imi 10 

Derisor lecti sic nutum divitis horret, 

Sic iterat voces et verba cadentia tollit, 

lit puerum saevo credas dictata magistro 

Beddore vel partes mimum tractare secundas. 

Alter rixatur de lana saepe caprina, 15 

Propugnat nugis armatus : " Scilicet ut non 

Sit mihi prima fides, et vere quod placet ut non 

Acriter elatrcm ! Pretium aetas altera sordet." 

Ambigitur quid enim ? Castor sciat an Dolichos plus ; 

Brundisium Minuci melius via ducat an Appi. sao 

Quem damnosa Venus, quem praeceps alea nudat. 
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Gloria quern supra vires et yestit et un^t, 
Quern tenet argenti sitis importuna famesque, 
Quern paupertatis pudor et fuga, dives amicus 
Saepe decern vitiis instructior odit et horret : 25 

Aut si non odit regit, ac veluti pia mater 
Plus quam se sapere et virtutibus esse priorem 
Vult, et ait prope vera : " Meae (contendere noli) 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes ; tibi parvula res est : 
Arta decet sanum comitem toga ; desine mecum 30 

Certare." Eutrapelus cuicunque nocere volebat 
Yestimenta dabat pretiosa : beatus enim jam 
Gum pulchris tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes, 
Dormiet in lucem, scorto postponet honestum 
Ofiicium, nummos alienos pascet, ad imum 35 

Thrax erit aut clitoris aget mercede caballum. 
Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis illius unquam^ 
Gommissumque teges et vino tortus et ira ; 
Nee tua laudabis studia aut aliena reprendes, 
Nee cum venari volet ille poemata panges. 40 

Gratia sic fratrum geminorum Amphionis atque 
Zethi dissiluit, donee suspecta severe 
Gonticuit lyra. Fratemis cessisse putatur 
Moribus Ainphion : tu cede potentis amici 
Lenibus imperils, quotiesque educet in agroa 45 

Aetolis onerata plagis jumenta oanesque, 
Surge et inhumanae senium depone Uamenae^ 
Goenes ut pariter pulmenta laboribus empta. 
Romanis soUemne viris opus, utile famae 
Yitaeque et membris, praesertim cum valeaa et 50 

Yel cursu superare canem vel viribus aprum 
Possis. Adde virilia quod speciosius anna 
Non est qui tractet : — scis, quo clamore ooronae 
Proelia sustineas campestria ; denique saevam 
Militiam puer et Gantabrica bella tulisti 65 

Sub duce qui templis Partborum signa refigit 
Nunc, et, si quid abest Italis adjudicat armis. 
Ac,ne te retrahas et inexcusabilis absis, 
Quamvis nil extra numerum fecisse modumque 
Curas, interdum nugaris rure patemo ; ^ 

Partitur lintres exercitus ; Actia pugna 

18 
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Te duce per pueros hostili more refertur ; 

Adversarius est frater, lacus Hadria,. donee 

Altenitrum velox Victoria fronde coronet. 

Consentire suis studus qui crediderit te, 6i 

Fautor utroqae tuum laudabit poUice ludum. - 

Frotinus ut moneam, si quid monitoris eges tu, 

Quid de quoque viro et cui dicas saepe videto. 

Percontatorem fugito, nam ^nilus idem est, 

Nee retinent patiJae commissa fideliter aures, 70 

Et semel emissum volat irrevoeabile verbum. 

Non ancilla tuum jecur ulceret ulla puerve 

Intra marmoreum venerandi limen amiei, 

Ne dominus pueri pulchri caraeve puellae. 

Munere te parvo beet aut incommodus angat. 75 

Qualem commendes, etiam atque etiam adspice, ne mox 

Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem. 

Fallimur et quondam non dignum tradimus : ergo 

Quem sua culpa premet deceptus omitte tueri, 

Ut penitus notum, si tentent crimina, serves 80 

Tuterisque tuo fidentem praesidio : qui 

Dente Theonino cum circumroditur, ecquid 

Ad te post paulo ventura pericula sentis ? 

Nam tua res a^tur paries cum proximus ardet, 

Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires. 35 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici ; 

Expertus metuit. Tu dum tua navis in alto est 

Hoc age, ne mutata retrorsum te ferat aura. 

Oderunt hilarem tristes tristemque jocosi, 

Sedatum celeres, agilem navumque remissi ; go 

Potores bibuli media de nocte Falerni 

Oderunt porrecta negantem pocula, quamvis 

Nocturnes jures te formidare vapores. 

Deme supercilio nubem : plerumque modestus 

Occupat obscuri speciem, tacitiirnus acerbi. 95 

Inter cuncta leges et percontabere doctos, 

Qua ratione queas traducere leniter aevum ; 

Num te semper inops agitet y.exetque cupido; 

Num pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spes ; 

Virtutem doctrina paret,naturane donet ; 100 

Quid mmuat curas, quid td tibi redd^.t amicum ; 
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r^uid pure tranquillei;, honos an dulce lucellum, 

in secretum iter et fallentis semita vitae. , 

Vie quodes refiqit gelidus Digentia rivus, 

^uem Mandela bibit, rugosus frigore pagus, 105 

Juid sentire putas ? quid credis, amice, precari ? 

Sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus; et mihi vivam 

^uod superest aevi, si quid superesse yolunt di ; 

3it bona librorum et provisae frugis in annum. 

Jopia, neu fluitem dubiae spe pendulus horae. 110 

Bed satis est orare Jovem quae donat et aufert : 

Det vitam, det opes, aequum mi animum ipse parabo. 
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Frisco si credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino, 

N^ulla {Stacere diu nee vivere carmina possunt 

Quae scribuntur aquae potoribus. Ut male sanoB 

A^dscripsit Liber Satyris Faunisque poetas 

Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Gamenae. 5 

Laudibus arguitur vini yinosus Homerus ; 

Ennius ipse pater nunquam nisi potus ad anna 

Prosiluit dicenda. ^^ Forum putealque libonis 

Mandabo siccis, adimam cantare severis :" 

Hoc. simul edixi non cessavere poetae 10 

Noctumo certare mere, putere diumo. 

Quid, si quis vultu torvo ferus et pede nudo 

Exiguaeque togae simulet textore Catonem, 

Yirtutemne repraesentet moresque Gatonis ? 

Rupit larbitam Timagenis aemula lingua, 15 

Dum studet urbanus tenditque disertus haberi. 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile : quodsi 

Pallerem casu biberent exsangue cuminum. 

imitatores, servum pecus, ut mihi saepe 

Bilem, saepe jocum vestri movere tumultus ! 20 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 

Non aliena meo pressi pede. Qui sibi fidit 

Dux reget examen. Parios ego primus iambos 
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Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secntas 

Archilochif non res et agentia verba Lycamben. 25 

Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus omes 

Quod timui mutare modes et carminis artem, 

Temperat Archilochi Mnsam pede muscula Sappho, 

Temperat Alcaeus^ sed rebus et ordino dispar, 

Nee socenim quaerit quern versibus oblinat atris, 30 

Nee sponsae laqueum famoso carmine^ nectit. 

Hunc ego non idio dictum prius ore Laiinus 

Yulgavi fidicen ; juvat immemorata ferentem 

Ingenuis oculisque le^ manibusque teneri. 

Scire velis mea cur ingratus opuscula lector 35 

Laudet ametque domi, premat extra limen iniquus ? 

Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor 

Impensis coenarum et tritae mimere vestis ; 

Non ego nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor 

Grrammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor : 40 

Hinc illae lacrimae. ^' Spissis indigna theatris 

Scripta pudet rccitare et nu^s addere pondus/' 

Si dixi : " Bides," lut, ^' et Jovis auribus ista 

Servas ; fidis enim manare poetica mella ^ 

Te solum, tibi pulcher." Ad haec ego naribus uti 46 

Formido, et luctantis acuto ne secer ungui, 

" Displicet iste locus," clamo, " et diludia posco." 

Ludus enim genuit trepidum certamen et iram, 

Ira truces inimicitias et fimebre bellum. 
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Yertumnum Janumque, liber, spectare videris, 
Scilicet ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mundus. 
Odisti claves et grata sigilla pudico ; 
Faucis ostendi gemis et communia laudas, 
Non ita nutritus. Fuge quo descendere gestis. 
Non erit emisso reditus tibi. ^' Quid miser e^ ? 
Quid Yolui ? " dices ubi quis te laeserit ; et scis 
Li breve te cogi cum plenus languet amator. 



1 
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Quodsi non odio peccantis desipit a^igur, 

Cams eris Bomae donee te deserat aetas ; lO 

Contrectatus ubi manibos sordeseere vul^ 

Coeperis, ^.ut tineas pasees taeituanns inertes, 

Aut fu^es IJticam aut vinctus mitteris Ilerdam. 

Ridebit monitor non exauditus, at ille 

Qui male parentem in rapes protract asellum 15 

Iratos : quis enim invitum senrare laborot 7 

Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 

Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus. 

Cum tibi sol tepidus plures admoverit aures, 

Me,liberiino natum patre et in tenui re, 20 

Majores pennas nido extendisse loqueris, 

Ut quantum generi demas yirtutibus addas ; 

Me primis.XJrbis belli placuisse domique ; 

Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 

Irasd celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 25 

Forte meum si quis te percontabitur aevum. 

Me quater undenos sciat impleyisse Decembrcs 

CoUegam Lepdum quo duzit Lollius anno. 
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Cum tot sustineas et tanta negoiia solus, 

Res Italas annis tuteris, moribus omes, 

Legibus emendes, in publica comtnoda peccem 

Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 

Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, 5 

Post ingeniia facta deorum in templa recepti, 

Dum terras bominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 

Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condunt, 

Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 

Speratum mentis. Diram qui contudit hjdram 10 

Notaque fatali portenta labore subegit, 

Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 

Urit enim fulgore suo qui praegravat artes 

Infra se positas ; exstinctus amabitur idem. 

Praesenti .tibi maturos largimur honores, 15 

Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras. 

Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 

Sed tuus hie populus, sapiens et Justus in uno, 

Te nostris ducibus, te Graiis antefereudo. 

Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 20 

Aestimat, et nisi quae terris semota suisque 

Temporibus defuncta videt, fastidit et edit ; 
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Sic fautor yeteram at tabulas peccare vetantes 

Quas bis quinque viri sanxerant, foedera regum 

YelGabiis vel cum ri^dis aequata Sabinis, 25 

Pontificum libros, annosa yolumina yatum, 

Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 

Si quia Graecorum sunt antiquissima quaeque 

Scripta yel optima Bomani pensantur eadem 

Scriptores trutina,^non est quod multa loquamur ; 30 

Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuce duri ; 

Yenimus ad summum fortunae; pingimus atque 

Psallimus et luctamur Achiyis doctius unctis. 

Si meliora dies ut yina poemata reddit, 

Scire yelim chartis pretium quotus arroget annus. . 35 

Scriptor abhinc annos centum qui decidit inter 

Perfectos yeteresque referri debet, an inter 

Viles atque noyos ? Excludat jurgia finis. \ 

Est yetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 

Quid, qui deperiit minor uno mense yel anno, 40 

Inter quos referendus erit ? yeteresne poetas, 

An quos et praesens et postera respuat aetas 7 

Iste quidem yeteres inter ponetur honeste 

Qui yel mense breyi yel toto est junior anno. 

Utor permisso caudaeque piles ut equinae 45 

PauUatim yello et demo unum, demo et item unum, 

Dum cadat elusus ratione mentis aceryi 

Qui redit in fastos et yirtutem aestimat annis, 

Miraturque nihil nisi quod libitin^L sacrayit. 

Ennius et sapiens et fortis et alier Homerus,, 50 

Ut critici dicunt, leyiter curare yidetur 

Quo promissa cadant et somnia Pythagorea. 

Naeyius in manibus non est et mentibus haeret 

Pene recens ? Adeo sanctum est yekis omne poema. 

Ambigitur quotiens uter utro sit prior, aufert. 55 

Pacuyius docti famam senis, Accus alti, 

Dicitur Afrani toga conyenisse Mehandro, 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi, 

Vincere Caecilius grayitate, Terentius arte. 

Hos ediscit et hos arto stipata theatre 6C 

Spectat Boma potens;habet hos numeratque poetas 

Ad nostrum tempus Livi scriptoris ab aevo. 
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Interdum vulgus rectam videt, est nbi peccai 

Si veteres ita miratar laudatque poetas 

Ut nihil anteferat, mhil illis comparet, errat : es 

Si quaedam nimis antique, £d pleraque dure 

Dicere credit eos, ignave multa fatetur, 

Et sapit et mecum facit et Jove judicat aequo. 

Non equidem insector delendaque carmina Livi 

Esse reor, memini.quae plagosum nuhi parvo 70 

Orbilium jiictare ; sed emendata videri 

Pulchraque et exactis minimum distantia miror ; 

Inter quae verbum emicuit si forte deconmiy et 

Si versus paullo concinnior unus et alter, 

Injuste totum ducit venditque poema. ' 75 

Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 

Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper ; 

Nee Veniam antiquis sed honorem et praemia posci. 

Becte necne crocum floresque perambulet Attae 

Fabula si dubitem, clament periisse pudorem 86 

Cuncti pene patres, ea cum reprehendere coner 

Quae gravis Aesopus, quae doctus Boscius e^t: 

Yel quia nil rectum nisi quod placuit sibi ducunt, 

Yel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et quae 

Imberbes didicere senes perdenda fateri. 85 

Jam Saliare Numae carmen qui laudat,et illud 

Quod mecum ignorat solus vult scire videri, 

Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque sepultis, 

Nostra sed impugnat, nos nostraque lividus odit. 

Quod si tam Graecis novitas invisa fuisset 90 

Quam nobis, quid nunc esset vetus ? aut quid haberet 

Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus usus ? 

Ut primum positis nugari Graecia bellis 

Coepit et in vitium fortuna labier aequa, 

Nunc athletarum studiis,nunc arsit equomm, 95 

Marmoris aut ebons fabros aut aeris amavit, 

Suspendit picta vultum mentemque tabella. 

Nunc tibicmibus, nunc est gavisa tragoedis ; 

Sub nutrice puella velut si luderet infans. 

Quod cupide petiit mature plena reliquit. lOO 

Quid placet aut odio est quod non mutabile credas ? 

Hoc paces habuere bonae ventique secundi. 
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lomae dulce diu fuit efc soUemne reclusa ' 

ilane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura, 

>autos nominibus rectis expendere nummos, 105 

ilcijores audire, minori dicere^per quae ' 

yrescere res posset, minui damnosa libido. 

rlutavit mentem populus levis et calet uno 

Jcribendi studio ; puerique patresque severi 

fronde comas vincti coenant et carmina dictant. no 

pse ego qui nuUos me adfirmoscribere versus 

nvenipr Parthis mendacior, et prius orto 

^ole vigil calamum et chartas et scrinia posco. 

^avim agere ignarus navis timet ; abrotonum aegro 

''^on audet nisi qui didicit dare ; quod medicorum est 115 

?romittunt medici ; tractant fabrilia fabri : 

^cribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 

3ic error tamen et levis haec insania quantas 

i^irtutes habeat sic collige : vatis avarus 

^on temere est animus ; versus amat, hoc studet unum ; 120 

Detrimenta, fugas servorum, incendia ridet ; 

Sfon fraudem socio puerove incogitat ullam 

Pupillo ; vivit siliquis et pane secundo ; 

VliUtiae quamquampiger et malus, utilis urbi, 

Si das hoc parvis quoque rebus magna juvari. 125 

3s tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat, 

Forquet ab obscoenis lam nunc sermonibus aurem, 

Mox etiam pectus pn^ceptis fonnat amicis, 

^speritatis et invidiae corrector et irae ; 

Electe facta refert, orientia tempera notis 190 

[nstruit exemplis, inopem solatur et aegrum. : 

Oastis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 

Disceret unde preces vatem ni Musa dedisset ? 

Poscit opem chorus et praesentia nuimna sentit, 

Oaelestes implorat aquas docta prece blandus, 135 

A^vertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit, 

[mpetrat et pacem et locupletem frugibus annum. 

Darmine di superi plafiantur, carmine Manes. 

Agricolae posci, fortes parvoque beati, 

Dondita post frumenta levantes tempore festo , 140 

Corpus et ipsum animum spe_finis dura ferentem. 

Cum sociis operum, pueris et conjuge fida, 
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Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 

Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 145 

Versibus_altemis opprobria rustica fudit, 

Libertasque recurrentes accQpta per annos 

Lusit amabiliter, donee jam saevus apertam 

In rabiem coepit verti jocus et per honestas 

Ire domes impune minax. Doluere craento 150 

Pente lacessiti; fuit intactjs quoque cura 

Condicione super commmn; quin etiam lex 

Poenaque lata male quae nollet carmine quemquam 

Describi ; yertere modum, formidine fustis 

Ad ben$ dicendum delectandumque redacti.^ 155 

Graecia capta ferum victcdrem cepit et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio : sic horridus ille 

Defluxit uumerus Satumius et grave virus 

Munditiae pepulere ; sed in longum tamen aevum 

Manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris. ^ IGO 

Serus enim Graecis admovit acumi^a chartis, f 

Et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 

Quid Sophocles et) Thespis et Aeschylus utile ferrent.. 

Tentavit quoque rem, si digne vertere posset, 

Et placuit sibi, natura sublimis et acer : 165 

Nam spirat tra^cum satis et feliciter audet, 

Sed turpem putat inscite metuitque lituram. 

Creditur ex medio quia res arcessit habere 

Sudoris nummum, sed habet comoedia tanto 

Plus oneris quanto veniae minus. Adspice, Plautus itd • 

Quo pacto partes tutetur amantis ephebi, 

Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut insidiosi \ 

Quantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis, 

Quam non adstricto percurrat pulpita socco ; , 

Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere, post hoc 175 

Securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 

Quem tulit ad scenam ventbso Gloria curru 

Exanimat lentus spectator, sedulus infiat: 

Sic leve, sic parvum est, animum quod laudis avarum 

Subruit aut reficit. YaJeat res ludicra si me I8O 

Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. ^ 

Saepe etiam audacem fugat hoc terretque poetam, 
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« 

Quod numerp plures, virtute et honcJre minores, 

Indocti stolidique et depugnare parati ' 

Si discordet eques, media inter carmina poscunt 185 

Aut ursum ^ut pugiles : his nam plebecida plaudit. ^ 

Verum equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voJuptaa 

Omnis ad incertos ocalos et gaudia vana. 

Quattuor aut plures aulaea premuntur in horas, 

Dam fugiunt equitum turmae peditu^que catervae ; 190 " 

Mox traMtur manibus regum fortuna retortis, 

Esseda festinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves,. 

Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris rideret Denjpcritus, seii 

Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo, 195 

Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora ; 

Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipsis, 

Ut sibi praebentem mimo spectacula plura ; 

Scriptores autem narrare putaret aseUo 

Fabellam surdo. Nam quae pervincere voces 200 

Evaluere sonum referunt quern nostra theatra ? 

Garganum mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuscum, 

Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur et artes 

Divitiaeque peregrinae, quibus oblitus actor 

Cum stetit in scena concurrit dextera laevae. 205 

Dixit adhuc aliqmd ? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo ? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 

Ac ne forte putes me quae facere ipse recusem 

Cum recte^ tractent alii laudare maligne ; ^ 

Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 210 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magos, et modo me Thebis^modo ponit Athenis. 

Yerum age et his qui se lectori credere malunt 

Quam spectatoris fastidia ferre superbi ' * 215 

Curam redde brevem, si munus Apolline dignum 

Vis complere libris et vatibus addere calcar, 

Ut studio majore petant Helicona virentem. 

Multa quidem nobis facimiis mala saepe poetae, 

(Ut vineta egomet caedam mea,) cum tibi librum 220 

Sollicito damns aut fesso ; quum laedimur unum 

Si quis amicorum est ausus reprehendere versum ; 
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Cum loca jam recitata revolvimus irrevocati ; 
Cum lamentamur non apparere labores 
Nostros et tenui deducta poemata filo ; 225 

Cum speramus eo rem venturam ut simul atque 
Carmina rescieris nos fingere commodus ultro 
Arcessas,et egere vetes,et scribere cogas. 
Sed tamen est operae pretium cognoscere, quales 
Aedituos habeat belli spectata domique 230 

Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandre regi Magno fuit ille 
Choerilus, incultis qui versibus et male natis 
Bettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, PhUippos 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque renuttunt 235 

Atramenta, fere scriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. Idem rex ille poema 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ne quis se praeter Apellen 
Pingeret, aut alius Lysippo duceret aera 240 

Fortis Alexandri yultum simulantia. Quodsi 
Judicium subtile videndis artibus illud 
Ab libros et ad haec Musarum dona vocares, 
Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natum. 
At neque dedecorant tua de se judicia atque 245 

Munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tulerunt 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Vaiiusque poetae ; 
Nee magis expressi vultus per aenea signa, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Cl^rorum apparent. Nee sermones ego mallem 250 

. Repentes per humum quam res componere gestas, 
Terrarumque situs et flumina dicere,et arces 
Montibus impositas^et barbara regna, tuisque 
Auspiciis totum confecta duella per orbem, 
Claustraque custodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 255 

Et formidatam Parthis te principe Bomam, 
Si quantum cuperem possem quoque ; sed neque parvum 
Carmen majestas recipit tua nee mens audet 
Kem tentare pudor quam vires ferre recusent. 
Sedulitas autem stulte quem diligit urget, 26C 

Praecipue cum se numeris commendat et arte : 
Discit enim citius meminitque libentius. illud 
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juod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 

^\\ moror officium quod me gravat, ac neque ficto 

n pejus vultu proponi cereus usquam, 265 

)iec prave factis decorari versibus opto, ' 

^e rubeam pingui donatus munere, et una 

j\im scriptore meo,capsa porrectus aperta, 

3eferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores 

it piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 270 
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Flobe, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, 
3i quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum 
Cibure vel Grabiis, et tecum sic agat : " Hie et 
Dandidus et tales a vertice pulcher ad imos 
B'iet eritque tuus nummorum millibus octo, 5 

V^ema ministeriis ad nutus aptus heriles, 
Litterulis Graecis imbutus, idoneus arti 
Duilibet ; argilla quidvis imitaberis uda ; . 
^uin etiam canet indoctum sed dulce bibenti: 
Multa fidem promissa levant, ubi plenius aequo 10 

Laudat venales qui vult extanidere merces.' 
Res urget me nulla : meo sum pauper in aere. 
^emo hoc mangonum faceret tibi ; non temere a me 
l^uivis ferret idem. Semel hie cessavit et, ut fit, 
[n scalis latmt metuens pendentis habenae. 15 

Des nummos, excepta nihil te si fuga laedat ; " — 
[He ferat pretium poenae securus, opinor ; 
Prudens emisti vitiosum; dicta tibi est lex : 
[nsequeris tamen hunc et lite moraris iniqua ? 
Dixi me pigrum proficiscenti tibi, dixi 20 

lalibus officiis prope mancum, ne mea saevus 
Jurgares ad te quod epistola nulla rediret. 
Quid tum profeci mecum facientia jura 
Si tamen attentas ? Quereris super hoc etiam, quod 
Exspectata tibi non mittam carmina mendax. ' 25 

Luculli miles coUecta viatica multis 

19 
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Aerumnis, lassus dum nocta steriit, ad assem 

Perdiderat ; post hoc vehemens lupus et sibi et hosti 

Iratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer, 

Praesidium re^e loco dejecit, ut aiunt, . 30 

Summe munito et multarum divite rerum. 

Clarus ob id factum donis ornatur honestis, 

Accipit et bis dena super sestertia nummum. 

Forte sub hoc tempus castellum evertere praetor 

Nescio quod cupiens, hortari coepit eundem 35 

Verbis quae tunido quoque possent addere mentem : 

" I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat, i pede fausto, 

Grandia laturus meritorum praemia. Quid stas ?" 

Post haec ille catus, quantumvis rusticus : " Ibit, 

Ibit eo quo vis qui zonam perdidit," inquit. 40 

Bomae nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri 

Iratus Graiis quantum nocuisset Achilles. 

Adjecere bonae paullo plus artis Athenae, 

Scilicet ut vellem curve dignoscere rectum, 

Atque inter silvas Academi quaerere verum. 45 

Dura sed emovere loco me tempera grato, 

Civilisque rudem belli tulit aestus in arma 

Caesaris Augusti non responsura lacertis. 

Undo simul primum me dimisere Philippi, 

Decisis humilem pennis inopemque patemi 50 

Et laris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax, 

Ut versus facerem ; sed quod non desit habentem 

Quae poterunt unquam satis expurgare cicutae, 

Ni melius dormire putem quam scribere versus ? 

Singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes : 55 

Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum ; 

Tendunt extorquere poemata : quid faciam vis ? 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque : 

Carmine tu gaudes, hie delectatur iambis, 

Ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 60 

Tres mihi convivae prope dissentire videntur, 

Poscentes vario multum diversa palate. 

Quid dem ? quid non denj ? renuis tu quod jubet alter ; 

Quod petis id sane est invisum acidumque duobus. 

Praeter caetera, me Eomaene poemata censes 65 

Scribere posse inter tot curas totque labores ? 
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[lie sponsum vocat, hie auditum scripta relictis 

Omnibus oflSciis ; cubat hie in colle Quirini, 

Bic extreme in Aventino, visendus uterque ; 

[ntervalla vides humane commoda. Verum 70 

Purae sunt plateae, nihil ut meditantibus obstet. 

Festinat. caUdus mulis gerulisque redemptor, 

Torquet nune lapidem^nune ingens machina iignum, 

Tristia robustis luetantur funera plaustris, 

Hae rabiosa fugit canis, hae lutulenta ruit sus : 75 

I nune et versus teeum meditare canoros. 

Scriptorum ehorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbem, 

Rite eliens Bacehi somno gaudentis et umbra : 

Tu me inter strepitus noetumos atque diumos 

Vis canere et eontraeta sequi vestigia vatum ? 80 

Ingenium sibi quod vaeuas desumpsit Athenas, 

Et studiis anno septem dedit insenuitque 

Libris et euris, statua taeitumius exit 

Plerumque et risu populum quatit : hie ego rerum 

Fluetibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis 85 

Verba lyrae motura sonum conneetere digner ? 

Frater erat Romae consulti rhetor, ut alter 

Alterius sermone meres audiret honores, 

Grraeehus ut hie illi, foret huie ut Mueius ille, 

Qui minus argutos vexat furor iste poetas ? 90 

Carmina eompono, hie elegos. "Mirabile visu 

Caelatumque novem Musis opus ! *' Adspiee primum, 

Quanto eum fastu, quanto molimine cireum- 

Speetemus vacuam Bomanis vatibus aedem ! 

Mox etiam, si forte vaeas, sequere et proeul audi, 95 

Quid ferat et quare sibi nectat uterque coronam. 

Gaedimur et ^tidem plagis eonsumimus hostem 

Lento Samnites ad lumina prima dueUo. 

Discedo Aleaeus puneto illius ; ille meo quia ? 

Quis nisi Callimaehus 7 Si plus adposeere visus, 100 

Fit Mimnermus, et optivo cognomine creseit. 

Multa fero ut plaeem genus irritabile vatum, 

Cum scribo et supplex populi sufiragia eapto ; 

Idem, finitis studiis et mente reeepta, 

Obturem patulas impune legentibus aures. 105 

Ridentur mala qui componunt earmina ; verum 
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Gaudent scribentes et se venerantur, et ultro, 

Si taceas, laudant qmdquid scripsere beati. 

At qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema 

Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti ; HO 

Audebit quaecunque parum splendoris habebunt 

Et sine pondere erunt et honore indigna ferentur 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant 

Et versentur adhuc intra penetraUa Vestae. 

Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet atque lis 

Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum, 

Quae priscis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 

Nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas ; 

Adsciscet nova quae genitor produxerit usus. 

Vehemens et liquidus puroque simillinras amni 120 

Fundet opes Latiumque beabit divite lingua ; 

Luxuriantia compescet, nimis aspera sano 

Levabit cultu, virtute careniia toilet, * 

Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitor, ut qui 

Nunc Satyrum, nunc agrestem Cyclopa movetur, 125 

Praetulerim scriptor delirus inersque videri, 

Dum mea delectent mala me vel denique faJlant, 

Quam sapere et ringi. Fuit baud ignobilis Argis, 

Qui se credebat miros audire tragoedos, 

In vacuo laetus sessor plausorque theatre ; 190 

Gaetera qui vitae servaret munia recto 

More, bonus sane vicinus, amabilis liospes, 

Comis in uxorem, posset qui ignoscere servis 

Et signo laeso non insanire lagenae, 

Posset qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem. 135 

Hie ubi cognatorum opibus curisque refectus 

Expulit hellebore morbum bilemque meraco 

Et redit ad sese: ^' Pol me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis,'* ait, " cui sic extorta voluptas 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error/' 140 

Nimirum sapere est abjectis utile nu^s, 

Et tempestivum pueris concedere ludum ; 

Ac non verba sequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, 

Sed verae numerosque modosque ediscere vitae. 

Quocirca mecum loquor haec tacitusque recorder : 145 

^^ Si tibi nulla sitim finiret copia lymphae, 
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Tarrares medicis : quod quanto plura parasti 
'anto plara cupis, nulline faterier audes ? 
>i vulnus tibi monstrata radice vel herba 
fon fieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba 150 

^roficiente nihil curarier. Audieras, cui 
Lem di donarent illi decedere pravam 
itultitiam ; et cum sis nihilo sapientior ex quo 
Senior es, tamen uteris monitoribus isdem ? 
Lt si divitiae prudentem reddere possent, 155 

li cupidum timidumque minus te, nempe ruberes 
^iveret in'terris te si quis avarior uno. 
li proprium est quod quis libra mercatur et aere, 
^uaedam, si credis consultis, mancipat usus ; 
^ui te pascit ager tuus est, et villicus Orbi, IGO 

yum segetes occat tibi mox frumenta daturas, 
?e dominum sentit. Das nummos, accipis uvam, 
^uUos, ova, cadum temeti : nempe modo isto 
^aullatim mercaris agrum fortasse trecentis 
{.nt etiam supra nummorum millibus emptum. 165 

iuid refert vivas numerate nuper an olim ? 
imptor Aricini quondam Veientis et arvi 
Umptum coenat olus, quamvis aliter putat ; emptis 
Jub noctem gelidam lignis calefactat aenum ; 
Jed vocat usque suum, qua populus adsita certis 170 

jimitibus vicina refugit jurgia : tamquam 
Ut proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis horae 
^unc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc morte suprema 
^ermutet dominos et cedat in altera jura. 
5ic quia perpetuus nulli datur usus, et heres ^'^ 

leredem alterius velut unda supervenit undam, 
Juid vici prosunt aut horrea ? quidve Calabris 
^altibus adjecti Lucani, si metit Orcus 
jrandia cum parvis, non exorabilis auro ? 
jemmas, manner, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 180 

^.rgentum, vestes Gaetulo murice tinctas, 
Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat habere. 
jnr alter fratrum cessare et ludere et ungi 
Praeferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus, alter 
Dives et importunus ad lunbram lucis ab ortu 185 

Silvestrem flammis et ferro mitiget agrum, 

19* 
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Scit Gemus, natale comes qm temperat astrom, 

Naturae deus hmnanae, mortalis in unmn 

Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 

Utar et ex modico quantum res poscet acervo loo 

Tollam, nee metuam quid de me judicet heres, 

Quod non plura datis invenerit ; et tamen idem 

Scire volam quantum simplex hilarisque nepoti 

Discrepet et quantum discordet parens avaro. 

Distat enim spargas tua prodigus an neque sumptum 195 

Invitus facias neque plura parare labores, 

Ac potius, puer ut festis Quinquatribus olim, 

Exiguo gratoque firuaris tempore raptim. 

Pauperies immunda domus procul absit : ego, utrum 

Nave ferar magna an parva, ferar. unus et idem. 200 

Non agimur tumidis velis aquilone secundo ; 

Non tamen adversis aetatem ducimus austns, 

Viribus, in^nio, specie, virtute, loco, re, 

Extremi primorum, extremis usque priores. 

Non es avarus : abi ; quid, caetera jam simul isto 205 

Cum vitio fugere ? Caret libi pectus inani 

Ambitione ? Caret mortis formidine et ira ? 

Somnia, terrores ma^cos, miracula, sagas. 

Nocturnes lemures portentaque Thessala rides ? 

Natales grate numeras ? Ignoscis amicis ? 210 

Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta ? 

Quid te exompta levat spinis de pluribus una ? 

Vivere si recte nescis decode peritis. 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisii ; 

Tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius aequo ^ 

Bideat et pulset lasciva decentius aetas. '' 
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HuMAKO capiti oervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Un£que coUatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 

Desmat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 5 

Credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore libruiu 

Persimilem cujus, velut aegri somnia, yanae 

Fingentur species, ut nee pes nee caput uni 

Beddatur formae. Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. lO 

Scimus et banc veniam petimusque damusque yicissim; 

Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 

Incepiis gravibus plerumque et magna profesns 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 15 

Assuitur pannus, cum lucus et ara Dianae 

Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 

Aut flumen Bhenum aut pluvius describitur arcus : 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. Et fortasse cupressum 

Scis simulare ; quid hoc, si fractis enatat ezspes ^ 

Navibus acre dato qui pingitur ? Amphora coepit 

Institui : currente rota cur urceus exit : 
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Denique at qmdvia flimplez duntaxat et nnam. 

Maxima pars yatam, pater et javenes patre digni, 

Decipimur specie recti. Brevis esse ktboro, 25 

Obscams fio ; sectantem levia nend 

Deficiont animiqaa; professas grandia turget; 

Serpit hami tatos niminTn timidusque proeellae ; 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter nnam, 

Delphimim nlvis appin^t, fluctibiis apram. 30 

In vitium ducit ctdpae fuga A caret art^. 

Aemilimn circa ludom &ber mrns et ungues 

Exprimet et moUes imitabitor aere capllos, 

Infelix opens somma quia ponere totum 

Nesciet. Hone ego me, si quid componere curem, 35 

Non ma^ esse velim qnam naso vivere pravo, 

Spectandom nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 

Samite materiam yestris, qui scribitis aequam 

Yiribus et yersate diu quid ferre recusent, 

Quid yaleant humeri. Cui lecta poienter erit res, 49 

Nee &cundia deseret hunc nee lucidus ordo. 

Ordinis haec yirtus erit et yenus, aut ego fallor, 

Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici, 

Pleraque differat et praesens in tempus onuttat ; 

Hoc amet, hoc spemat ptomissi canninia auctor. 46 

[n yerbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis, 

Dixeris egre^e notum si callida yerbum 

Beddiderit junctura noyum. Si forte neoesse est 

Indiciis monstrare receniibus abdita rerum, 

Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Gethe^ 50 

Contingetydabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter; 

Et noya fictaque nuper habebunt yerba fidem si 

Graeco fonte cadant,parc6 detorta. Quid autem 

Gaecilio Plautoque dabit Bomanus ademptum 

Vir^io Yarioque ? Ego cur acquirere pauca 65 

Si possum inyideor, cum lingua Catonis et Enni 

Sermonem patrium ditayerit et noya rerum 

Nomina protulerit ? Licuit, semperque licebit 

Signatum praesente nota producere nomen. 

Ut silyae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 60 

Prima cadunt ; ita yerborum yetus interit aetas, 

Et juyenum ritu florent modo nata yigentque. 
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)ebeinur morti nos nostraque : sive receptus 

^erra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 

legis opus, sterilisre diu palus aptaque renus 65 

/'icinas urbes alit et grave sentit aratrum, 

)eu cursum mutavit miquum fragibns amnis 

)octus iter melius, mortalia facta peribunt, 

NTedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax. 

Aulta renascentur quae jam ceciderc, cadentque 70 

juae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si relet usus, 

iuem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 

les gestae regumque ducumque et tristia bella 

^uo scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus. 

iTersibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 75 

?ost etiam inclusa est voli sententia compos ; 

jms tamen exiguos elegos ennserit auctcnr, 

jrammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

^rcbilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo : 

Elunc socci cepere pedem grandesque cothurni, 80 

A^ltemis aptum sermonibus et popidares 

Vincentem strepitus et natum rebus agendis. 

Musa dedit fidibus divos puerosque deorum 

Et pu^em victorem et equum certamme primum 

Etjuvenum curas et libera vina referre. 85 

Descriptas senrare ^ces operumque colores 

Cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor ? 

Qur nescire pudens prave quam discere male ? 

Versibus exponi tra^cis res comica non yult ; 

Indignatur item privatis ac prope socco 90 

Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyestae. 

Singula quaeque locum teneant sortita decenter. 

Interdum tamen et yocem comoedia tollit, 

Iratusque Ghremes tnmido delitigat ore ; 

Et tra^cus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 95 

Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque 

Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spectantis teti^lsse querela. 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto 

Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 100 

Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt 

Huxnani vultus : si vis me flere dolendum, est 
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Primum ipsi tibi ; tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 

Telephe vol Peleu : male si mandata loqueris 

Aut dormitabo ant ridebo. Tristia maestum 106 

Yultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum, 

Ludentem lasciva, seyerum seria dictu. 

Format enim natura pri«s nos intus ad omnem 

Fortonarum habitam; juvat aut impellit ad iram, 

Aut ad humum maerore gravi deducit et an^t ; no 

Post effort animi motus interprete lingua. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absoha dicta 

Bomani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum. 

Intererit multum divusne loquatur an heros, 

Maturusne senex an adhuc florente juventa 115 

Fervidus, et matrona potens an sedula nutriz, 

Mercatome vagus cultome virentis agelli, 

Golchus an Assyrius, Thebis nutritus an Ar^. 

Aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge. 

Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis AchiUem, 190 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, lo vaga, tristis Orestes. 

Si quid inexpertum scenae cominittis et audes 125 

Personam formare novam, servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto processeiit, et sibi constet. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere ; tuque 

Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 130 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 

Nee verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres, nee desilies imitator in arctum 

Undo pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 135 

Nee sic incipies, ut scriptor cjclicus olim : 

'^ Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum." 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte : 140 

<< Die mihi, Musa, virum, captae post tempera Trojae 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes." 
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N'on fumum ex fulgorc sed ex fomo dare lucem 

Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat, 

Antiphaten Scyllamqne et cum Gjclope Charybdin. ]45 

Nee reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 

Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo ; 

Semper ad evenjbum festinat et in medias res 

Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit, et ({uae 

Desperat tractata nitescere posse reljoquit ; 150 

Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 

Prime ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 

Tu quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi : 

Si plausoris eges aulaea manentis et usque 

Sessuri donee cantor * Vos plaudite ' dicat, 155 

Aetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 

Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 

Reddere qui voces jam scit puer et pede certo 

Signat humum, gestit paribus colludere, et iram 

GoUigit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in boras. IGO 

Imberbis juvenis tandem custode remote 

Gaudet equis canibusque et aprici gramine campi, 

Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 

Utilium tardus provisor, prodigus aeris, 

Sublimis cupidusque et amata relinquere pemix. 165 

Gonvcrsis studiis'aetas animusque yiriUs 

Quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, 

Gommisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 

Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 

Quaerit et inventis miser abstinet ac timet uti, 170 

Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 

Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri, 

Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 175 

Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte seniles 

Mandentur juveni partes pueroque viriles. 

Semper in adjunctis aevoque morabimur aptis. 

Aut agitur res in scenis, aut acta refertur. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, im 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator : non tamen intus 
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Digna geri promes in scenam, multaque tolles 

Ex ocuUs quae mox narret facondia praesens. 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, i^ 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 

Aut in avem rrocne verfcatur, Cadmus in anguem. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi. 

Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 

Fabula, quae posci vult et spectata reponi ; igo 

Nee deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 

Incident ; nee quarta loqui persona laboret. 

Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus 

Quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte. 195 

Ille bonis faveatque et consilietur amice, 

Et regat iratos et amet peccare timentes ; 

Ille dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 

Justitiam legesque et apertis otia portis ; 

Ille tegat commissa deosque precetur et oret, 200 

Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 

Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vincta. tubaeque 

Aemula, sed tenuis simplexque foramine pauco 

Adspirare et adesse choris erat utilis atque 

Nondum spissa nimis complere sedilia flatu ; a05 

Quo sane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

Et frugi castusque verecundusque coi'bat. 

Postquam coepit agros extendere victor, et urbes 

Latior amplecti murus vinoque diumo 

Placari Genius festis impune diebus, 210 

Accessit numerisque modisque licentia major ; 

Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque laborum 

Rusticus urbane confusus, turpis honesto ? 

Sic priscae motumque et luxuriem addidit arti 

Tibicen traxitque vagus per pulpita vestem ; 215 

Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere sevens, 

Et tulit eloquium insolitum facundia praeceps, 

Utiliumque sagax rerum et divina futuri 

Sortilegis non discrepuit sententia Delphis. 

Carmine qui tra^co vilem certavit ob hircum, 220 

Mox etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit,et asper 

Incobimi gravitate jocum tentavit, eo quod 
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lecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
pectator,functusque sacris et potus et exiex. 
erum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 225 

onveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 
e quicunque deus, qiiicunque adhibebitur heros, 
,egali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 
[igret in obscuras humili sermone tabemas, 
.ut dam vitat humum nubes et inania captet. 230 

ISiitire leves indigna Tragoedia versus, 
rt festis matrona moveri jussa diebus, 
ntererit Satyris pauUum pudibunda protervis. 
ron ego inornata et dominantia nomina solum 
''erbaque, Pisones, Satyrorum scriptor amabo ; 235 

Tec sic enitar tragico cQfferre colori 
Ft nihil intersit Davusne loquatur et audax 
Pythias emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 
Ln custos famulusque dei Silenus alumni. 
Hx noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 240 

iperet idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
iusus idem : tantum series juncturaque pollet, 
?antum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 
>ilvis deducti caveant me judice Fauni, 
^e velut innati triviis ac paene forenses 245 

Lut nimium teneris juvenentur versibus unquam, 
\.ut immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta : 
)Senduntur enim quibus est equus et pater et res, 
STec, si quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emptor, 
Vequis accipiunt animis donantve corona. 250 

^yllaba longa brevi subjecta vocatur iambus, 
?es citus ; unde etiam trimetris acorescere jussit 
^omen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 
Primus ad extremum similis sjbi. Non ita pridem, 
Cardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 255 

Spondeos stabiles in jura paterna reoepit 
Dommodus et patiens, non ut de sede seounda 
3ederet aut quarta socialiter. Hie et in Acci 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni 
[n scenam missos cum magno pondere versus 260 

^ut operae celeris nimium curaque carentis 
/lut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. 

20 
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Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex, 

Et data Romanis venia est indigna poetis. 

Idcircone vager scribamque licenter ? an omnes - 265 

Visuros peccata putem mea, tutus et intra 

Spem veniae cautus ? Vitavi denique culpam, 

Non laudem merui. Yos exemplaria Graeca 

Noctuma versate manu, versate diuma. 

At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 270 

Laudavere sales nimium patienter utrumque : 

Ne dicam stulte mirati, si modo ego et vos 

Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto 

Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure. 

Ignotum tragicae genus inyenisse Camenae 275 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 

Post hunc personae pallaeque repertor honestae 

Aeschylus et modicis instravit pulpita tignis 

Et docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothumo. 280 

Suceessit vetus his comoedia^non sine multa 

Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 

Dignam lege regi : lex est accepta chorusque 

Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi. 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetae, 285 

Nee minimum meruere decus vesti^a Graeca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta, 

Vel qui praetextas vel qui docuere togatas. 

Nee virtute foret clarisve potentius armis 

Quam lingua Latium, si non offenderet unum 290 ' 

Quemque poetarum limae labor et mora. Vos, o ^ 

Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 

Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 

Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 295 

Credit et excludit sanos Helicone poetas 

Democritus, bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 

Non barbam, secreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 

Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque poetaej 

Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquam 300 

Tonsori Licino commiserit. ego laevus. 

Qui purgor bilem sub vemi temporis horam ! 
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Omne tulit pimctam qui miscuit utile dulci, 

Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

Hie meret aera liber Sosiis; hie et mare transit 343 

]p]t longum noto scriptori prorogat aevum. 

Sunt delieta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus : 

Nam neque ehorda sonum reddit quern vult manus et mens, 

Poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum ; 

Nee semper feriet, quodcunque minabitur, arcus. ^0 

Yerum ubi plura mtent in earmine non ego paueis 

Offendar maeulis, quas aut ineuria fucUt 

Aut humana parum eavit natura. Quid ergo est ? 

Ut seriptor si peceat idem librarius usque, 

Quamvis est monitus yenia caret ; ut citharoedus 355 

Bidetur chorda qui semper oberrat eadem : 

Sic mihi qm multum cessat jlit Choerilus ille, 

Quem bis terve bonum cum risu miror, et idem 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 

(Yerum open longo fas est obrepere somnum.) 3^0 

Ut pictura poesis : erit quae si propius stes, 

Te capiat ma^, et quaedam si lon^us abstes : 

Haec amat obscurum, yolet haec sub luce videri, 

Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen ; 

Haec placuit semel, haec decies repetita placebit. a® 

major juvenum, quamvis et voce patema 

Fingeris ad rectum et per te sapis, hoc tibi dictum 

Telle memor, certis medium ettolerabile rebus 

Becte concedi. Consultus juris et actor 

Caussarum mediocris abest virtute diserti 370 

Messalae nee scit quantum Gascellius Aulus, 

Sed tamen in pretio est ; medipcribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non di, non concessere columnae. 

Ut gratas inter mensas sjmphonia discors 

Et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum meUe papaver 375 

OSendunt, poterat duel quia coena sine istis ; 

Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis, 

Si paulum summo decessit, vergit ad imum. 

Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet armis, 

Indoctusque pilae discive trochive quiescit, 380 

Ne spissae risum tollant impune coronae : 

Qui nescit versus tamen audet fingere. Quidni ? 
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Et spondere len pro panpere et eripere atris 

Litibiis implicitiiiii, mirabor d sciet rnter- 

Noscere mendacem yenmiqiie beatos amicum. ^ 

Tu sea donaris sen quid donare roles coi, 

Nolito ad rersiis tibi &ctos dacere plenum 

Laetitiae ; clamabit enim Polchre !. bene ! recte I 

Pallescet super his, etiam stillabit amicis 

Ex oculis rorem, saliet, tundet pede terram. 430 

Ut qm conducti plorant in funere dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur. 

Beges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 

Et torquere mero quern perspexisse laborant, 435 

An sit amicitia dignus : si carmina condes 

Nunquam te fallant animi sub vulpe latentes. 

Quintilio si quid recitares, " Gorrige sodes 

Hoc," aiebat, ^' et hoc : " melius te posse negares 

Bis terque expertum frustra, delere jubebat 440 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere versus. 

Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles, 

Nullum ultra verbum aut operam insumebat inanem 

Quin sine rivali teque et tua solus amares. 

Yir bonus et prudens versus reprehendet iQertes, 445 

Culpabit duros, incomptis adlinet atrum 

Traverse calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 

Omamenta, parum Claris lucem dare coget, 

Arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit, 

Fiet Aristarchus ; non dicet : '^ Gur ego amicum 450 

Offendam in nugis?" Hae nugae seria ducent 

In mala derisum'semel exceptumque sinistre* 

Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urget 

Aut fanaticus error et iracunda Diana, 

Yesanum tetigbse timent fugiuntque poetam 455 

Qui sapiunt; agitant pueri incautique sequuntur. 

Hie, dum sublimis versus ructatur et errat. 

Si voluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 

In puteum foveamve, licet, ^' Succurrite," longum 

Olamet, ^^ lo cives ! " non sit qui toUere curet 460 

Si curet quis opem ferre et demittere funem, 

^^ Qui scis an prudens hue se projecerit atque 
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former days, and is led to refer to them, because this was the chief sidject 
of Pindar 8 poetrr. 

— curricmo] This may mean either the chariot (formed from ' cnrro/ as 
' yehiculum* from * veho ) or the course. 

4. CkMeffisse] The perfect is used to express the frdquent repetition of the 
action, like the Greek aorist. The best illustration of what follows is in the 
Iliad (xxiii. 338, sqq.). 'Meta' was the conical pillar at the end of the 
course round which the chariots turned on their way back to the starting- 
place. By the Greeks it was called vvaari. It was the mark of a skiilul 
driyer to turn the goal as closely as possible without touching it^ which is 
implied in ' fervidis Eyitata rotis.^ 

6. Terrarum domtnos] That is, the Romans. Virgil (Aen. i. 282) calls 
them ** Bomanos rerum dominos." 

8. tayeminis] This refers to the three curule magistracies, those of the 
cedile, prstor, and consul. Though the quiestorship was usually the first 
step in the line of promotion, it is not included, because it was not a curule 
office. ' Tergeminus ' here signifies no more than ' triplex.' ' Geminus ' is 
used in this combination with cardinal numbers frequently. So Viigil 
(Aen. yi. 287) calls Briareus ' centum^eminus.' 'Honoribus is the ablative 
case, as ( C. i. 21 . 9) : " Yos Tempe totidem toUite laudibus." Tac Ann. L 3 : 
'* Claudium Marcellum pontificatu et curuli aedilitate — M. Agrippam gemi- 
natis consulatibus extulit." 

Certat — toUere] The poets, following the Greek idiom, use for conven- 
ience and conciseness this construction of the infinitiye with yerbs, which in 
prose would require ' ut ' with the subjunctive, or a supine, or ' ad ' with a 
gerund or some other construction. In the next Ode we have " egit visere" ; 
in the 12th, " sumis celebrare " ; in the 26th, '' tradom portare," and so on. 
Verbs of all kinds signifying desire and the reverse are ftequently used with 
the infinitive, as in this Ode : " demere spemit," " refugit tendere " ; C. 9. 
13, "fuge quaerere," &c. Propertius uses the infinitive after *ire,* which 
the prose writers never do : "Ibat et hirsutas ille videre feras ** (i. 1. 12^. 

10. de Lihycis verritw areis,] The great mass of the com consumed at 
Rome was imported from Sicily and Libya. See C iii. 16. 26, 31. S. ii- 3. 
87. The * area ' was a raised floor on which the com was threshed ; and, 
after the wind had winnowed it, the floor was swept, and the com was thus 
collected. See Virgil (Georg. i. 178, sqq.), where directions are given for 
making an * area.' 

1 1 . Jindere sarculo] There is something of contempt in these words, where 
we should have expected ' arare.' The soil must be poor that was worked 
by a hoe, and the owner ' macro pauper a^ello.' (Epp< ii. 2. 12.) * Scin- 
dere ' is the proper word for the plough ; * nndere,' for the hoe or lesser in- 
straments. — * Attalicis conditionibus ' signifies * the most extravagant terms.* 
There were three kings of Pergamus of this name, which was proverbial for 
riches. The third len his great wealth to the Romans (b.c. 134). See C. it 
18. 5. Compare for ' conditionibus * Cic ad Qu. Fr. i. 2. 8 : " Nulla conditio 
pecuniae te ab summa integritate deduxerit" 

13. dimoveaSf] From the meaning of *de,' 'down from,' 'demoveo'is 
more properly used when the place from which the removal takes place is 
expressed, and ' dimoveo ' when the sentence is absolute, as here. For in- 
stance, * demovet ' is the proper reading in C. iv. 5. 14 : " Curvo nee faciem 
littore demovet." The MSS. have in many instances 'dimovet' where 
' demovet ' is wanted. The same remark applies to * diripio ' and * deripio.' 
— ' Cypria,' * Myrtoum,' *Icariis ' (C. iii. 7. 21 ), ' Africum,' are all particular 
names for general, as ' Bith^nia carina ' ( C i. 35. 7 ). By adding names more 
life is given to the description. — Horace's epithets for Africus, which was 
the west-southwest wind, and corrcRpondod to the Gi-eek Xi^, are * praeceps," 
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is got from the notion of rabbing and polishing. Horace applies it to a 
woman's ankles, a smooth-faced boy, the cords of a net, and a faultless man. 
It is applied by Ovid (Fast. ii. 320) to a girdle, and by Virgil ( Aen. xi. 579) 
to the thong of a sling ; where, as here, it represents the exact twisting of a 
cord. * Plagae ' were nets of thick rope with which the woods were sur- 
romided to catch the lai^r beasts as they were driven out by dogs and 
beaters. (Epod. ii. 32. £pp. i* 6. 58; 18. 46.) Marsus for Marsicus, as 
Medus for Medicus, is the only form Horace uses. The country of the 
Marsi, east of Rome, Umbria, and Lucania were all famous for boars, being 
abundant in acorns, on which they fed and grew fat. Laurentian boars were 
also celebrated. See S. ii. 3. 234 ; 4. 41. 43. 

29. Me doctarum hederae ptuemia frontiwn] The ivy, which was sacred to 
Bacchus, made a fit and usual garland for a lyric poet. " Doctarum fron- 
tium " is the proper description of poets, who by the Greeks were called 

30. me gdidum nemus\ This is an imaginary scene, in which Horace sup- 
poses himself wandering in cool groves, sun-ounded with dancing bands of 
wood-nymphs (Dryads and Hamadryads) and satyrs, and listening to the 
flute of Euterpe, and the lyre of Lesbos struck by Polyhymnia. * Tibia ' 
was a sort of flageolet. When it is used in the plural (as here, C. iv. 15. 30, 
Epod. ix. 5), it has reference to two of these instruments played by one per- 
son. Their pitch was diflerent, the low-pitched tibia being called * dextra,' 
because it was held in the right hand, and the high-pitched ' sinistra,' be- 
cause it was held in the left. Euterpe, the Muse, was said to have invented 
the * tibia,* and she especially presided over music. Polyhymnia, or Polym- 
nia, another Muse, invented the lyre. 

34. Lesiboum — harbiton.l The lyre of Sappho and AIcsbus, who were 
natives of Mytilene in the island of Lesbos, and flourished at the same 
time, about the end of the seventh centuiy b. c. (C. 32. 5.) 

35. Quod si] Although the personal pronoun 'tu' is emphatic in this 
sentence, it is omitted, as is often the case in poctir, where no opposition of 
persons is intended. — ' Lyrici^ ' is less common tnan ' melicis,' to describe 
the lyric poets of Greece. 

Lyricis] The most celebrated of the lyric poets of Greece were Pindar, 
Alcseus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ilycus, Bacchylides, Simonides, Alcmeon, 
and Anacreon. 



ODE II. 

This Ode seems to have been written on the return of Augustus to Rome, 
after the taking of Alexandria, when the civil wars were brought to a close 
and the temple of Janus was shut, b. c. 29. Horace here urges Augustus 
to take upon himself the task of reducing to order the elements of the state, 
which so many years of civil war had thrown into confusion, and he does 
so in the following manner. He refers to the prodigies at Julius Cesar's 
death, as evidences of the divine wrath for the guilt of the civil wars. He 
then invokes one god after another to come and restore the state, and finally 
fixes upon Mercury, whom he entreats to take upon himself the form of a 
man, and not to leave the earth till he has accomplished his mission and 
conquered the enemies of Rome. The man whose form Mercury is to ta^e 
is Augustus. 

If this Ode is read with C. ii. 15, and the others mentioned in the intro- 
duction to that Ode, the feeling with which Horace enteral into the mission 
pf Augustus as the refonner will be better underatood. 
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Arottmbnt.— Portents enough hath Jove sent npon the earth, making it 
afraid lest a new deluge were coming, as the Tiber roUcd back from its 
mouth, threatening destruction to the city, the unauthorized avenger of Ilia. 

Our sons shall hear that citizens have whetted for each other the steel that 
should have smitten the enemy. What god shall we invoke to help us 1 
What prayers shall move Vesta to pity ? To whom shall Jove assign the 
task of wiping out our guilt ? Come thou, Apollo ; or thou, smiling Venus, 
with mirth and love thy companions ; or thou, Mars, our founder, who hast 
too long sported with war ; or do thou, son of Maia, put on the form of a 
man, and let us call thee the avenger of Ccesar ; nor let our sins drive thee 
too soon away ; here take thy triumphs ; be thou our father and prince, and 
suffer not the Mode to go unpunished, whilst thou art our chief, O Csesar. 

1. Jam S€Uis — ] These are the prodiffies which are said to have followed 
the death of Julius Caesar. They are related also by Virgil (Geoi^. i. 466- 
489), which description Horace may have had in his mind. See ^so Ovid, 
Met. XV. 782 sqq. 

dime] It is very common in Horace (though not peculiar to him) to find 
an epithet attached to the latter of two substantives, while it belongs to both, 
as here, and "fidcm mutatosque Deos " (C. i. 5. 6), ** poplitibus timidoque 
teigo " (C. iii. 2. 16), and many other places. Horace uses this construction 
so frequently that it may be looked upon as a feature in his style ; and he 
often uses it with effect. 

2, 3. rubente Dexterd] With his right hand, glowing with the light of the 
thunderbolt which it grasped. 

arces] The sacred buildings on the Capitoline Hill. They were called 
collectively Capitolium or ^^otc (from their position), Arx Capitolii, and 
sometimes " Arx et Capitolium." (Livy, v. 39, &c.) They embraced the 
three temples of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, of Jupiter 
Feretrius, and of Terminus. Horace uses 'jaculari' three times, and al- 
ways with an accusative. Other writers use it absolutely. See C. ii. 16. 
17 ; iii. 12. 9. 

6. nova monstra] The prodigies alluded to are those enumerated in the 
following verses ; namely, the occupation of the mountains by sea animals, 
of the waters bv the deer, and the trees by the fishes. 

7. pecus] The herds of Neptune, or the larger sea animals, fabulous or 
otherwise, which were said to be under the chai^ of Proteus. The deluge of 
Deucalion, the husband of Pyrrha, and its causes, are described at length by 
Ovid (Met. i. 125-347). 

10. columbisy] The proper name for a wood-pigeon is ' palumbus,' or 
' -ba,' or * -bes ' ; but * columbus,' * -ba,* are the generic terms for pigeons. 
— ' Damae ' is both masculine and feminine. Georg. iii. 539 : " timidi 
damae cervique fugaces." 

1 1 . superjecfo] * Terns ' may be understood. Virgil uses the word ( Aen. 
xi. 625), " Soopulisqne superjacit undam." 

13. flamim\ This conunon epithet of the Tiber arose out of the quantity 
of sand washed down in its stream. Aen. vii. 31 : " Vorticibus rapidis ct 
multa flavtts arena." By ' vidimus ' Horace means that his generation had 
seen the prodigies he refers to, as Virgil says of the eruptions of ^tna : 
" Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agrus 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus Aetnam." — Aen. i. 471. 
13, 14. retortis Littore Etrusro violenter undU] " its waters driven violently 
back from the shore of the Etruscan sea," into which the Tiber emptied 
itself. It is said that the overflowings of the Tiber are still by the common 

?eople accounted for by the violence of the sea driving back the stream, 
'hey were always lield to be ominous, and many such are mentioned in 
Livy and other writers. 
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15. monuTnenta regis] This signifies the palace of Nnma adjoining the 
temple of Vesta, hence called * atrium regium' (Liv. xxvi. 27), as forming 
a kind of * atrium ' to the temple. Ovid (Fasti, vi. 263) thus alludes to this 
building : — 

" Hie locus exiguus, qui sustinct atria Vestae, 
Tunc erat intonsi regia magna Numae." 

17. lliae — ultorem,] Tiber is represented as taking upon himself, without 
the sanction of Jove, and in consequence of Ilia's complaints, to avenge 
the death of Julius Casar, the descendant of lulus, her ancestor. Ilia, or 
Rea Silvia, the mother of Komulus and Eemus, is variously reported to 
have been married to the Tiber and the Anio, because into one of those 
streams she was th^o^vn by order of Amulius. Jove may be supposed to 
have disapproved the presumption of the river-god, because he had reserved 
the task of expiation for other hands and happier means. One of the chief 
purposes professed by Augustus was the avenging of his adoptive father's 
death, and his enemies made this a handle against him. 

21. cives acuisseferrum] ' Inter se ' or * in semetipsos ' may be understood. 

* Audiet acuisse ' does not mean * shall hear them sharpen,' but shall hear 
of their having sharpened.' Horace is not predicting what is to be, but 
lamenting what has been. 

22. Quo — perirenty] * By which it were better that the hostile Parthians 
should die.' 

Persians, Medes, and Parthians are names fi'cely interchanged by Horace. 
The Parthian empire, at the time Horace wrote, extended nearly from the 
Indus to the Roman province of Syria ; and the Parthians were in the habit 
of making incursions into that province, which fact is referred to in the last 
stanza of this Ode. Although tne name of Augustus, assisted by their own 
disputes, did something towards keeping them in check, they were held by 
the Romans to be their most formidable enemies. Augustus meditated, but 
never carried out, war with the Parthians ; and the Romans never till the 
reign of Trajan gained any successes against them. Their empire was 
broken up, and succeeded by the Persian kingdom of the Sassanidae, during 
the reign of Alexander Severus, a.d. 226. — *Perircnt' would in prose be 

* perituri forent.' 

24. Rara juventus."] * Our children thinned by the crimes of their Others.' 
It took years of peace and the enactment of stringent marriage-laws to restore 
the population of Rome, which was thinned not only by bloodshed, but by 
indifference to marriage and laxity of morals. 

25. Qatem vocet divum] Vesta was the tutelary goddess of Rome. See 
Virg. Georg. i. 499, sqq. 

" Dii patrii Indigetes, et Romule, Vestaque mater. 
Quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana palatia sei-vas." 
She is represented as turning a deaf ear to the pmyers of her virgins, be- 
cause Caesar as Pontifex Maximus had particular charge of her temple and 
rites. On vocet, see Z. 

29. scelus] The guilt of the civil wars and of Caesar's death, which, as 
Horace implies in what follows, was to be expiated by Augustus in the 
character of Mercury, the messenger of peace. — 'Partes' means 'office,' 
' duty.' 

^neas was said to have preserved the fire of Vesta and brought her to 
Rome. 'Carmina' ('hymns') is opposed to 'prece'as a set formula to 
other prayers. ' Carmen ' has that meaning in respect to legal or any other 
formal documents. Liv. i. 26 : " Lex horrendi carminis." Epp. ii. 1- 138 : 
" Carmine Di snperi placantur carmine Manes." 

31. Nul)€ candentes humeros amictus] So Homer describes him, tlfuvos 
&fxouv P€<l>(\r}v (II. XV. 308). Virg. (Aen. viii. 720) : "candentis lumine 
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Fhoebi." ' Hameros ' is the Greek accusative : ' your bright shoulders veiled 
in a cloud.' 

32. Augur\ Applied to Apollo as the deliverer of oracles and god of 
divination. 

33. Sioe] See i. 3. 12, n. ' Eiycina.ridens ' corresponds to (f}ikofjLfi€i8ris 
^Af^pohlrt). Venus is called Erycina, from Mount Eryx in Sicily, where 
she had a temple. 'Ifitpos and Epas (two forms of Love) were the sons of 
Venus. ' Jocus ' is an invention of Horace's. Apollo is appealed to as the 
steadfast friend of Troy, and, according to his flatterers, the father of Au- 
gustus ; Venus, as the mother of ^neas and of the Julian family ; and Mars, 
as the father of Romulus. Mercury (the son of Jove and Mala), as above 
stated (v. 29), is selected as the representative of Augustus, because he is the 
messenger of peace. 

36. Sespicis] 'You regard.* Cic. (de Lcgg. ii. 11) proposes the title 
'Fortuna respiciens,' which he explains by *ad opem fcrcndam,' for a 
temple of Fortune. 

37. tudo,] See C. i. 28. 17 : "Dant alios Furia« torvo spcctacula Marti." 

38. leves,] * Polished ' or * burnished.' 

39. Mauri peditia] Translate in the following order : ' et Vultus Mauri 
peditis Acer in cruentum hostcm.' The force of * peditis * here appears to be 
that the rider has had his horse killed under him, or has dismounted to 
attack his enemy hand to hand, or in consequence of a wound. See S. ii. 
1.13: " Aut labentis equo describit vulnera Parthi." The troops of Mauri- 
tania were chiefly cavalry. There is a particular meaning in the reference 
to them rather thian to any other troops. 

41. juvenem] So Augustus is called, though he was forty years old at this 
time. So Virg. (Georg. i. 500) : — 

" Hunc saltem everso juvenen succurrere saeclo 
Ne prohibote." 
See C. ill. 14. 9 ; Epp. i. 8. 14 ; and S. ii. 5. 62, where the word is again 
applied to Augustus. 

* Juvenis ' and * adolescens ' were used for any age between * pueritia ' and 
'scnectus' Cicero speaks of himself as 'adolescens* at the time he put 
do^vrt Catiline's conspiracy, when he was fo^ty-fo^r years old, and as ' senex ' 
when he delivered his 2d Philippic, at which time he was sixty-two. 

42. Al^a] Agreeing with * Filius.* 

43. FUius] Is the nominative used for the vocative. — 'Fatiens rocari,' 
a Grccism. ** Patiarque vel inconsultus haberi " (Epp. i. 5. 15). " Cum 
patcris sapiens emcndatusque vocari" (Epp. i. 16. 30). 

45. Serus in caelum redeas] Ovid, Met. xv. 868, sqq. : — 
" Tarda sit ilia dies et nostro serior aevo 
Qua caput Augustum, quem temperat orbe relicto, 
Accedat caelo." 
See also Trist. v. 2. 47. The adjective for the adverb is common in respect 
of time. The instances in Horace are very numerous. 

49. triumphos,] Augustus had just celebrated, or.was just abont to cele- 
brate, three triumphs on three successive days, for his victories, (I.) over the 
Gauls, Pannonians, and Dalmatians, (2.) at Actium, and (3.) at Alexandria. 
* Triumphos ' is governed by ' ames,' as ' pocula ' is governed by * spernit ' 
(i. 1. 19) ; in both which cases wo have an accusative case and an infinitive 
mood go\'emed by the same verb. 

50. pttter] The title of ' pater patriae ' was not assumed by Augustus till 
A.U.C. 752. It was the highest title of honor that could bo conferred on a 
citizen, and was flrst given by the Senate to Cicero (the anny had formerly 
bestowed it on Camillus), on the occasion of his suppressing Catiline's con- 
spiracy. Juv. viii. 243 : — 

21* 
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" Roma parentem, — 
Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit," 
where * libera * seems to mean that the Senate were no longer free agents 
when Augustus took the name. See C. iii. 24. 27, n. 

princeps,] Tac. Ann. i. 1 : " Cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa principis sab 
Imperium accepit." In the Senate there was always one person who was 
called * princeps senatus,' chosen at their own discretion by the censors. It 
was nominally as such that Augustus took the title of ' princeps ' rather than 
' rex,' which was odious to the Romans. He and his successors are more 
often styled * princeps ' than * imperator ' by the historians. The latter title, 
from which ' emperor ' is derived, they had in virtue of the * imperium,' for 
an explanation of which tenn see Smith's Diet. Ant. 

5\. Medos equitareimdtos,] That is, the Parthians. See above, v. 21 , n. 

52. Te duce, Caesar,] The name of Caesar is introduced abruptly where 
that of Mercury might be expected. This abruptness increases the effect 



ODE III. • 

This Ode is addressed to the ship that was carrying Virgil the poet on 
some occasion to Greece. His constitution was weak, and he probably made 
several voyages for the sake of his health. He went, and only returned to 
die in b. c. 19, but this ode was written before then. It is taken up with re- 
proaches against him who first invented navigation, and a lament for tho 
presumption of mankind. 

Argument. — "We commit to thee Virgil, O thou ship ! deliver him safe 
on the shores of Attica, and preserve him whom I love as my life ; and may 
the skies and winds prosper thee. Hard and I'ash was the man who first 
tempted the sea and defied the winds. In what shape should he fear the 
approach of death, who unmoved could look on the monstera of the deep, 
and the swelling waves, and dangerous rocks ? In vain did God separate 
lands, if man is to leap over the forbidden waters. So doth he ever rusb»into 
sin. Prometheus brought fire into tho world, and with that theft came all 
manner of diseases ; Daedalus soared on wings, and Hercules burst into hell. 
Deterred by nothing, we would climb heaven itself; and our guilt suffers 
not Jove to lay aside his bolts. 

1. Sic] 'Sic' in this place amounts to no more than 'utiuam'in a 
strong form, as m does in Greek. There are other passages where * sic ' 
follows the prayer on which it depends, as C. i. 28. 25 ; 

" Ne parce malignus arenae — particulam dare : 
Sic quodcunque minabitur Eurus," — 
where the condition and its consequence are cleai-ly marked, and an opposite 
wish is implied if the condition be not fulfilled. But such is not the case 
here ; first Horace says*, * May the stars and winds prosper thee,' and then 
goes on, * O ship, deliver thy tmst in safety.' 

* Potens,' like its kindred word Trorvia, is used with a genitive after it. 
Venus (a Latin divinity) is confounded by the poets with the Greek Aphro- 
dite, who, from her supposed origin, was imagmed to have power over the 
sea; hence Horace calls her 'marina' (C. iii. 26. 5; iv. 11. 15). She had 
the titles cvTrXota, XifUviasy had temples built for her in harbors, and is rep- 
resented on coins with a rudder, shell, and dolphin. Her principal temples 
were at Idalium and Paphos in Cyprus, in the island of Cythera off the Pel- 
oponnesus, Eryx (C. 2. 33) and Cnidus in Caria. 
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2. Siejratres Bidenae] Castor and Pollux had among other titles that of 
afwyopavrai, * sailor-helpers/ The appellation * lucida sidera ' is supposed 
to he derived from certain meteoric appearances after storms, which the 
ancients supposed to indicate the presence of Castor and Pollux. Simi- 
lar phenomena are still called by the Italian sailors the fire of St. Elmo, a 
corruption (it is believed) from Helena, sister of Castor and Pollux. Com- 
pare Eurip. Helen. 1495, sqq., and C. iv. 8. 31. 

3. pater,] ^olus is stewanl of the winds in Homer (Odyss. x. 21 ), king 
in Virgil, and father here. 

4. praeter lapyga:] The lapygian or northwest wind, so called from 
lapygia in Apulia, wnence it blows down the Adriatic, was favorable for a 
voyage from Brimdisium, where Virgil would embark for Greece. 

6. Jinibus Atticis] * Deliver him safe on the shores of Attica * ; * finibus * 
being the ablative case. * Reddere ' is the word for delivering a letter. 

8. animae dimidium meae.] See C. ii. 17. 5. The definition of a friend 
ijfuav TTJs yfrvxrls is attributed to Pythagoras. 

9. lUi robur et aes tnplex] This too is an imitation of the Greek, as 
Aesch. Prom. 242 : aidrjpofjypiov t€ kok irirpas tlpyacfxivos. We are to 
understand a man whose heart is hard, as if cased in oak and a triple coat 
of bronze. 

13. Aqitilonibua] The dative, depending on 'decertantem.' 

14. tristes HifadaSj] These were three stars in the head of Taurus, whose 
name (derived fram vtivj to rain) explains the epithet 'tristes,' 'dull,' 
* unhappy.' 

15. arbiter] This may be rendered ' tyrant.* * Notus * is called 'dux tur- 
bidus Hadriac' (C. iii. 3. 5). 'Ponere fi*eta* is like Virg. (Aen. i. 66), 
"placide straverunt aeauora venti"; and Soph. Aj. 674: BetvSiv 6* arjfui 
TFVtvfjMTCDV €KoifjLiae artvovra novrov. * Sive ' is omitted before ' tollere,' 
as the Greeks frequently omitted cirr in the first clause. This is common 
in Horace. 

17. gradum] This is not ' degree,' but ' step.' It must be rendered in 
some such way as this : ' in what shape should he fear tlie approach of 
death.' 

18. siccia octdia] $ffpois dickavaroti ofifuuriv (Aesch. S. c. Theb. 696). 
The ancients were less exact in ascribing the proper signs to emotion, or 
they wept less sparingly than men do now. Cs&sar, describing the effect 
of fear on his men, says, " Hi ncque vultum fingere ncque interdum lacrimas 
tencre potuerunt " (B. G. i. 39) ; and Ovid (Met. xi. 539), describing sailors 
in a storm, says : — 

" Kon tenet hie lacrimas : stupet hie : vocat illc beatos 
J'uncra quos mancant " : 
It was enough to make them weep, to think that their bodies could not meet 
with burial. ' Sicci occuli ' are fitting accompaniments of a heart so hard 
as this venturous discoverer is said to have had. 

20, Acroceraimia f] * Ceraunii montes ' was the ancient name for the 
range of mountains that runs down the coast of Epil;^s, the noitheni ex- 
tremity of which was the promontory called * Acroceraunia.* The naviga- 
tion in the neighborhood of this promontoiy appears to have been dangerous. 
Vessels going from Italy to Gi'eece were liable to be driven upon it, which 
accounts for its mention here. 

22. dissociabili] Used actively, as " penetrabile telum " (Aen. x. 48), 
" genitabilis aura Favoni " (Lucret. i. 11), and in Horace * amabilem ' (C. i. 
5. 10), * illacrimabilem ' (ii. 14. 6), which is used passively C. iv. 9. 26. 
Tiicitus uses * dissociabilis passively (Agr. 3), " rcs olim dissociabilcs mis- 
cucrit priucipatum ct libertatcm." * Prudens ' is * providens,' foreseeing the 
evil to come. 
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25. Audax omnia perpeli] * Presamptttoas (enough) to endure all suffer- 
ings.' Compare witn this Soph. Antig. *332, sqq. : — 

n'oXXa TO. btiva, jcovdcv dv 

Opvmov havmpov itkXti, 

TovTo Koi noKiov iripw 

novTOv xftftJtpiij^ v6t(^ 

;(«pf I, ntpi^pvxiouriP 

ntp&v vir oibpao'tP' 
* Perpeti * means to endure to the end. * Vetitum ' with ' nefas * is not alto- 
gether redundant. It expresses crimes which are obviously forbidden, as 
shown by the obstructions thro>vn in the way of their commission. 

27. lapeti genus] * Son of lapetus ' (Prometheus). This is after the use 
of ycwr, which occurs not rarely in the Tragedians. Eurip. (Cyclops 104) 
has bpipv Sicri^v ycvoy, for Ulysses ; and Viig. (Acn. iv. 12) "genus esse 
Deorum." Compare S. ii. 5. 63. — Prometheus also claimed to be the in- 
ventor of ships (Aesch. P. V. 467). 

28. fraude mala] * Mala ' means mischievous or fatal theft, referring to 
Its consequences. Technically ' dolus malus ' means a fraud with bad intent, 
and * dolus bonus ' with good intent, a pious fraud. 

30. Sabductum] * stolen.' * Sub * in composition has sometimes that 
force of xmo which signifies * suppression,' and so * deception ' in every form. 
But it does not always convey a bad meaning. 

31. incubuit] This word does not always take a dative case after it. 
Lucrct. vi. 1141 : — 

" Mortifer aestus — 
Incubuit tanden populum Pandionis omnem." 
In what follows * prius' belongs to *semoti,* and 'tarda necessitas leti' are 
one subject. Translate, 'tardaque necessitas leti, prius semoti, corripnit 
gi-adum,' ' the power, once slow, of death remote before, hastened its step.' 
So that ' prius ' also affects ' tarda.' The story of the disease^ and ills which 
issued from Pandora's box, and which were a punishment for the theft of 
Prometheus, will be found in any classical dictionary. 

36. Ilerculeus lal).] So Odyss. xi. 600, fiirf *HpaicX7cii; for Hercalcs. 
" Catonis virtus " (C. iii. 21. 11), "virtus Scipiadac et mi:is sapientia Laeli " 
(S. ii. 1. 72), may be taken in the same way. The descent of Hercules to 
Hades, for the purpose of bringing up Cerberus, was the twelfth labor im- 
posed on him by Lurystheus. 



ODE IV. 

L. Sestius, whose name is used in this Ode, was one of those who served 
with Horace under Brutus, and thev were no doubt on terms of intimacy. 
The Ode professes to be written at tlie beginning of spring, and its subject 
is the uncertainty of life and the duty of enjoying it 

Argument. — The winter is thawing ; the spring is retnming; the ships 
are being launched ; the herds quit their stalls and the ploughman his fire- 
side ; and the meadows are no longer white with frost. Venus and the 
Graces aro leading the dance, and the Cyclops' foi'ge is bui-ning. Let as bind 
the head with myrtle or the earth's first flowers, and sacrifice a lamb or kid 
to Pan. Death calls on rich and poor alike. Life is short, O Sestius ! and 
our hopes we must contract. The grave awaits thee ; and when therSi no 
more snalt thou preside at the feast, or sigh for the fair young Lycida.!. 
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J. ntachinae] The machines here mentioned are called by Coesar (B. C. 
ii. 10) * phalangae.' They were rollers. Vessels were drawn up on shore 
from the Ides of November to the Ides of March, during which time " De- 
fcndcns pisces hiemat mare " (S. ii. 2. 17). As to * Favonius ' see C. iii. 7. 2. 
The usual word for * to launch ' (for which ' trahunt ' is here used) is ' dedu- 
ccrc/ the reverse of which, * to haul up on shore/ is * subducere.' 

3. neque — aut — nee] The two first of these form one branch of the sen- 
tence, and the last the other. " Neque (pecus aut arator) gaudet nee prata 
albicant." See C. ii. 3, at the beginning. 

4. canis'pruinis] The hoar-frost 

.5. imminente Luna,] * with the moon overhead.' * Cytherea Venus ' is 
unusual, but is analogous to ^oipos *A9roXXo>v. 

6. Jundaeque Nj/mpkis] * Nymphis ' is dative. Translate ' decentes ' 
' comely.' See C 30. 5, and 7, n. 

7. graves] This epithet may have a variety of meanings. Perhaps Hor- 
ace meant 'laborious.' The eruptions of jEtoa, where the thunderbolts 
of Jove were supposed to be foi^d, taking place chiefly in the summer 
and early autumn, the Cyclops are fitly represented as preparing these bolts 
in spring. 

8. writ] This seems to be an adaptation of 0Xeyf t, * lights up,* and is an 
unusual sense for * uro.' Ovid (Fast iv. 473) has " Antraque Cyclopum, 
positis exusta caminis," which was possibly imitated from this. 

9. nitidum] i. e. with oil. C. ii. 7. 22, n. ; Epp. i. 5. 14, n. 

II. Fatinodecet immolare] The Faunalia took place on the Ides of De- 
cember. But a lesser festival was observed on the Ides of February, at the 
advent of Faunus (Pan, the two being identified by the later Romans). 
See C. iii. 18. At that time the flocks and herds went out to graze, and the 
god was invoked for tlieir protection. * Immolare * admits of two construc- 
tions: with an ablative, as (Livy xli. 14) " immolantibus Jovi singulis 
bubus"; and with an accusative, as (Virg. Aen. x. 519) "inferias quas 
immolet umbris." Horace himself has the latter construction elsewhere 
(S. ii. 3. 164) : "Immolet acquis hie porcum Laribus." So Virgil (Eel. iii. 
77), " facias vitula." 

13. pulsat] Ovid, Heroid. xxi. 46, " Persephone nostras pulsat acerba 
fores.' 

14. Reges] This word is commonly applied to the rich by Horace, and 
by Terence too, as Phormio (i. 2. 20) : " O ! regem me esse opportuit." The 
Romans, after the expulsion of the kings, used the terms *rex,' * regnum,' 
' regnarc,' for the most part, in an invidious sense. — ' Beatus ' means one 
who is rich and lives free from misfortunes. Sestius shared the defeat of 
Brutus at Philippi, but returning to Rome he was favored by Augustus, and 
rose to be consul. 

1 5. inchoare] * To enter upon.' This word means properly to begin a 
thing and not to bring it to an end. The derivation is uncertain. 

16. premet] From this word, which belongs more properly to *nox,' we 
must understand appropriate words for ' Manes ' and ' domus.' Orelli sup- 
plies * circumvolitabunt ' and ' teget' 

Jabulaeque Manes] This is explained by Juv. S. ii. 149 : — 
** Esse aliquid (or aliquos) Manes — 
Nee pueri creidunt nisi qui nondum aere lavantur." 
Fersicns has imitated Horace, S. v. 152: "t^inis et Manes et fabula fles." 
* Fabulae,' therefore, signifies * unreal.' See Epp. ii. 2. 209, n. — * Exilis ' is 
' bare,' as in Epp. i. 6. 45 : " Exilis domus est qua non et multa supersunt." 
— ' Simul ' is used commonly by Horace for * simul ac,' * as soon as.' — 
' Mirabere,' as expressing affection, savors of the Greek ^avfidff ti/. It occurs 
a^in Epod. iii. 10. — £i to ' talis,' ' dice,' sec S. ii. 3. 171, n. It was usual 
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at feasts for one to be chosen by lot» or by throw of dice, president, ciMed 
by the Greeks avitarotriapxpSt and by the Romans 'rex bibendi' or 'ma- 
gister bibendi/ his office being principally to regulate the quantity and qual- 
ity of wine to be drunk. Compare C. ii. 7. 25. 



ODE V. 

This is a graceful fancy poem. It expresses a lover's jealousy, under 
the pretence of being glad to escape from the toils of an inconstant mis- 
tress. He supposes her to be at this time engaging the affections of some 
inexperienced youth unknown, who is embarked on the dangerous sea fiom 
which he has himself barely escaped. Milton has made a good translation 
of this Ode. 

Argument. — What slender youth ait thou toying with now, Pjrrrha ? 
He thinks, poor, credulous boy, it will always be thus with thee, and \n\\ 
timidly wonder when the tempest ariseth. I pity those who have no ex- 
perience of thee ; for mv part, I have escaped out of the stoim, as the walls 
of the Sea-god show, whereon my dripping garments and the picture of my 
wreck are hung. 

1. muUa — in roaa] *on a bed of roses.' 

5. Simplex mtinditiis f] * Munditia,' in the singular and plural, signifies 
elegance of dress without pretension. Translate 'plain in thy neatness.' 

6. Mutatasque deos] 'Mutatos' applies equally to 'fidem' and 'deos.' 
See C. ii. I, n. 

8. Emirabitur] This word is not found in other good authors. It 
is a stronger form of * miror,' which is a common effect of * e ' and *de ' 
in composition, as, among many other instances, * deccrtanteni ' in the 
third Ode. ' Demiror ' is a word used by Cicero and others, and adopt- 
ed here by some editors. — ' Insolens ' is either used absolutely or with a 
genitive. 

9. aurea ;] * All gold ' is Milton's translation, and none other that I 
know of will do. It implies perfection, iust as * aurea mediocritas ' signifies 
that perfect state which transgresses neither to the right nor to the left 6o 
Homer calls Venus ^fwo-f o frequently. 



10. vacuam,] * heart-free.' "Elige de vacuis quam non sibi vindicet 
alter," Ov. Herod, xx. 149. See also C. i. 6. 19: ** Cantomus vacui sive 
quid urimur." — 'Amabilem' Gesner understands actively. It may be 
either, or both. See C. i. 3. 22. 

13. tabula] This practice of persons escaped from shipwreck hanging 
up in the temple of Neptune or other sea-god a picture i^prcsenting their 
wreck and the clothes they escaped in, is mentioned twice again by Horace, 
S. ii. 1. 83 ; A. P. 20. Also, among many others, by Virgil, Aen. xii. 768 : 
" Servati ex undis ubi figere dona solebant 
Laurenti divo, et votas suspendere vestes." 
The temples of Isis in particular were thus adorned, after the introduction 
of her worship into Kome, which was not till quite the latter years of the 
Kcpublic. She was worshipped in Greece as H^Xayta, and the Komans 
placed themselves under her protection at sea. Juvenal asks (S. xii. 28) : 
" Pictorcs quis nescit ab Isidc pasci ? " There is a little confusion in the 
sentence ; for Horace says, * the wall shows yrith its votive picture that he 
has hung up his clothes to the sea-god.' This may be accounted for if we 
suppose that he meant to say, ' the wall with its picture shows that he has 
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escaped drowning/ to which the other is equivalent, bnt expresses more, 
namelj, the hanging up of the clothes. 

16. potenti — maris\ ' Potent! ' governs 'maris/ as "potens Cypri/' C. 
L3. 1. 



ODE VI. 

This Ode is addressed to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the friend and general, 
and at a later time the son-in-law, of Augustus. It was probably written 
after the battle of Actium, where Agrippa commanded the neet of Augustus 
against M. Antonius. He may have asked Horace to write an ode in his 
honor, and he declines in a modest way, professing to be unequal to such 
high exploits, which he places on the same level with those of Homer's 
heroes. 

Aroumbnt. — Yarius shall sing in Homeric strain of thy victories by 
sea and land. My humble muse does not sing of these, ox the wrath of 
Achilles, or the wanderings of Ulysses, or the &te of Pelops's house, nor will 
she disparage thy glories and Caasar^s. Who can fitly sing of Mars, mail- 
clad, — of Meriones, black with the dust of Troy, — of Diomed, a match 
for gods ? I sing but of feasts, and of the battles of boys and girls. 

1. Scriberis] See next Ode, v. 1, n. L. Yarius Rufus was a distinguished 
epic and tragic poet frequently mentioned by Horace, with whom he was 
intimate, and whom he introduced to Maecenas. He was popular with his 
contemporaries, and much admired by them. Augustus also had an affec- 
tion for him (see Epp. ii. 1. 247). 

2. carmmis cditey] * Alite ' is in apposition with * Yario.' Translate, ' bird 
of Homeric song.' In prose the ablative of the agent without a preposition 
is not admissible. But Horace has the same construction, C. iii. 5. 24. S ii. 
1.84. Epp. i. 1. 94. It is most frequently found in Ovid. Homer is called 
' Maeonius * from the fact that Smyrna, a town of Lydia, more anciently 
called Maeonia, was one of those that claimed to be his birthplace. 

3. Qaam rem cunque] The construction is by attraction. The full expres- 
sion would be^ ' scriberis et scribetur omnis res quamcunque.' Agrippa's 
great successes up to this time had been in the Perusian war against L. 
Antonius, B. c. 41 (in which he had the principal command under Augus- 
tus), in Gaul and Germany, by land ; and against Sex. Pompeius and at 
Actium, by sea. 

4. te chice] See next Ode, v. 27, n. 

5. neque haec — nee fprauem] This is as if he had said : ' I should not think 
of singing of these victories, any more than I should of the wrath of Achilles.' 
Compare C. iii. 5. 27 - 30 : 

" Neque amissos colores 
Lana rcfcrt mcdicata fuco, 
Nee vera virtus cum serael excidit 
Curat reponi deterioribus." 
' As the stained wool does not recover its lost color, so true virtue once lost 
will not be restored to the de^renerate.' ' Gravem stomachum ' is a transla- 
tion of firjviv oifXofiiinfiv (II. i. 1 ), and ' cedere nescii ' is explained by ' inexo-. 
rabilis,' A. P. 121. This construction with 'nescius' is not uncommon. 
Virgil, Aen. xii. 527 : " Rumpuntur nescia vinci pectora." Ovid, Ep, ex 
Pont. ii. 9. 45 : " Marte ferox et vinci nescius arrais." 

7. dtiplicis] dttrKovst 'double-minded or double-tongued,' as he is de- 
scril)cd l>y Hecuba in Euripides's play of the Trojan Women (v. 285) : — 
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ts Trdvra raKctdcy ivBa^ 
avriTraX av6is cVelcre SiTrrv;^© yXaxrcra 
<j)LXa ra Trporcp* a^iXa Tidififfxevos Trdvrtov. 
* Ulixei * is a genitive of the second declension, * Ulixeus ' being an old 
Latin form of * Ulysses.* 

8. saevam Pelopis domum] Alluding to Varius*s tragedy Thyestes. Tan- 
talus, the founder of his house, served up his own son Pelops at a feast of 
the gods. Pelops, restored to life, murdered CEnomaus his father-in-law 
and his own son Chrysippus (Thucyd. i. 9). Atreus, the son of Pelops, 
murdered and placed before their father as a meal the children of Thyestes 
his brother, who had previously seduced the wife of Atreus. Atreus was 
killed by ^gisthus, his nephew and supposed son, who also seduced the 
wife of his cousin, Agamemnon (the son of Atreus), who was murdered by 
the said wife Clytemnestra, and she by her son Orestes, who Avas pursued to 
madness by the Erynnyes of his mother: all of which events furnished 
themes for the Greek tragedians, and were by them varied in their features 
as suited their purpose, or according to the different legends they followed. 

11. Laudes] It is said that Varius wrote a panegyric on Augustas, and 
if so, it is possible Horace means indirectly to refer to it here. 

13. iunica tectum cLdamatUina] This expresses Homer's epithet ;^aXjeo- 

15. Merionen] The charioteer of Idomeneus, king of Crete. 'Pulvere 
Troico nigrum' is like ' non indecoro pulvere sordidos' (C. ii. 1.22). 
With the help of Pallas, Diomed encountered Mars and wounded him 
(II. V. 858). 

18. Sectis — acrium] The order is, 'virginum in juvenes acrium, Sectis 
tamen unguibus.' 

19. sive quid urimur] The construction has been noticed before (3. 15), 
and * vacuus ' occurs in the last Ode (v. 10). See Z. § 385. 

20. Non praetor solitum leves.] * Trifling, according to my usual practice.' 



ODE VII. 

MuNATius Plancus, who followed Julius Caesar both in Gaul and in his 
war with Pompeius, after Caesar's death attached himself to the republican 
party, but very soon afterwards joined Augustus ; then followed Antonius 
to the East, and b. c. 32, the year before Actium, joined Augustus again. 
He was consul in b. c. 42. See C. iii. 14. 27, 

" Non ego hoc feiTcm, calidus juvcnta, 
Consule Planco." 
He had a son Munatius, who is probably the person referred to in Epp. i. 3. 
31. To which of them this Ode was addressed, if to either, is uncertain. 
It might have been addressed to any one else, for its only subject is the 
praise of a quiet life and con\dvial pleasure, which is supported bv a story 
about Teucer, taken from some source unknown to us. Much of the lan- 
guage and ideas seems to have been copied from the Greek. 

Argument. — Let others sing of the noble cities of Greece, and dedicate 
their lives to the celebration of Athens and all its glories. For my part, I 
care not for Lacedsemon and Larissa, as for Albunea's cave, the banks of 
Anio, and the woods and orchards of Tibur. The sky is not always dark, 
Plancus : drown care in wine, whether in the camp or in the shades of 
Tibur. As Teucer, though driven from his father's home, bound poplar 
on his head, and cheered his companions, saying : " Let us follow fortune, 
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my friends, kinder than a father : despair not, while Tencer is your chief; 
Apollo has promised us another Salaims : drown care in wine, for to-morrow 
we will seek the deep once more." 

1. Laudabunt] This future is like 'scriberis' in the last Ode (v. 1), 
* others shall if they please/ * Claram ' means * bright/ with reference to its 
cloudless skies. ' Bimaris ' is an unusual word. It refers to the position 
of Corinth, which, standing at the south of the isthmus, commanded the 
shore of the Sinus Corinthiacus, by two long walls reaching from the town 
to the sea, and had its eastern port Cenchreas on the Sinus Siaronicus. 

5. Sunt quibus] * There are those who make it the single business of their 
lives to tell of chaste Minerva's city in unbroken song, and to gather a 
brandi from every olive to ent^vine their brow/ A ' perpetnnm carmen ' 
is a continuous poem, such as an Epic ; and ' a branch from every olive,' or, 
more literally, an ' olive-branch from every quarter,' means that the various 
themes connected with the glory of Athens are as olive-trees, from each of 
which a branch is plucked to bind the poet's brow. The figure is appro- 
priate to the locality, where the olive flourished and was sacred to Minerva 
(see Herod, v. 8. Soph. Oed. Col. 694, sqq.). We do not know of any poem 
or poems to which Horace may have alluded, but Athens funtiished subjects 
for the inferior poets of the dav. 

8. Plurimua] This word ror 'plurimi' standing alone occurs nowhere 
else ; with a substantive it is not uncommon, as * Oleaster plurimus,' Georg. 
ii. 182. 'Plurimus aeger,' Juv. iii. 232. *In honorem,' for the ablative, 
is an unusual construction. But Propertius (iv. 6. IS) says, " Caesaris in 
nomcn ducuntur carmina," which is an analogous case. See Hom. II. iv. 
51, where Here says : — 

^ rot cftoi Tp€is /xcv TFoXv d>iXrarai iltri Trokrj€Sy 
"hpyos re ^nafynj re Koi €vpva.yvia MvKrfvrj. 
She had a celebrated temple between Aj^os and Mycenae called the 'Hpaiov. 
Homer (II. ii. 287) calls Argos Imro^aTov (* aptum equis '), the plain in 
which the city was placed being famous for breeding horses. 

' Dites Mycenas ' is later : MvKrivas rag TroKvxpvcovs (Soph. Elect. 9). 
'Opimae Larissae' is Homeric; Adpiaa-a tpiPaika^ (II. ii. 841). There 
were several towns of this name, and it is uncertain which Homer meant, 
but probably that in Thessaly. Horace perhaps took his town, with its 
epithet, without thinking much where it was. But he may have been at all 
these places while he was in Greece. * Patiens ' is the Spartan's historical 
character, but also that of Horace's age. Cicero (Tusc. v. 27) says, " Pueri 
Spartiatae non ingemiscunt verberum dolore laniati. Adolescentium greges 
Xacedaemone vidimus ipsi, incredibili contentione certantes pugnis, calcibus, 
nnguibus, morsu denique, ut exanimarentur prius quam se victos faterentur/' 
' Percussit ' is generally used with the ablative of the instrument or cause. 
Standing alone in this way, and in the aoristic perfect, it savora very much of 
€ir\7j^€j which is used in the same sense. 

12. Albuneae resonantis] Albunea, one of the Sibyls worshipped at Tibur, 
gave her name to a grove and fountain. See Virg. Aen. vii. 81, sqq. 

13. Tilmrni Incus] Tibumus (or -tus), Catillus, and Coras were the mythi- 
cal founders of Tibur. See Virg. Aen. vii. 671. The brothers were wor- 
shipped and had a grove there. Tibumus was the tutelar deity of Tibur, as 
Tiberinus was of the river Tiber, Anienus of the Anio, &c. They are in 
fact adjectives. Tibur was famous for its orchards. As to *uda' see 
C. iii. 29. 6, n. Close to Tibur there is a fall of the Anio, which explains 
' praeceps/ 

15. Albm — Notus] This is the XevKOvoros of the Greeks. Wo have 

22 
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also'candidi Favonii' (C.m.1.\) and * albus lapyx * (C. iii. 27. 19). In 
the latter place it represents a treacherous wind. Horace prefers the older 
forms in * eo/ as * deterget/ * tergere ' (S. ii. 2. 24), ' densentur * (C. i. 
28. 19). 

19. fidgmtia signts] The standards in front of the ' praetorium/ the com- 
mander-in-chiefs quaiters, were decorated with plates of burnished gold or 
silver. 

21. Teucer] Teucerwas brother of Ajax, and son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, that island on the southern coast of Attica where Themistocles 
defeated the forces of Xerxes. When he returned from Trov, his fathar 
refused to receive him, because he came without his brother, whereupon he 
went with his followers to Cyprus, and built a city there, which he called 
after his native place, Salamis. * Cum fugeret tamen ' is an imitation of the 
Greek koI (l>€vy<ov ofims* But this use of ' tamen ' is not uncommon in 
Cicero. Teucer selected Hercules as his protector, and so wore a crown of 
poplar, which was sacred to that hero. See Virg. Aen. viii. 276. 

25. Fortuna melior parente] * Fortune, kinder than my father.' 

27. duce et auspice] Horace puts technical distinctions into Teucer's lips, 
of which he could know nothing. The commander-in-chief of a Roman 
army had a power called * imperium * given him, in virtue of which his acts 
in the war in which he was engaged were done on behalf of the state. He 
alone had the power of taking tlje auspices under which the war was carried 
on. The difference between * dux ' and * auspex ' was the difference between 
a commander who had the * imperium ' (and therefore the ' auspicium ') and 
one who had not. If an * imperator * commanded in person, the war was 
said to be canned on under his * ductus ' as well as his * auspicia * ; otherwise 
only under his * auspicia,' his * legatus ' being the * dux.* Thus Tacitus 
says (Ann. ii. 41), "recepta signa cum Varo amissa ductu Grermanici au- 
spiciis Tiberii." Tiberius as ' imperator ' alone had the * auspicium,' which 
the emperora rarely delegated to their generals. See last Ode, v. 4. C. iv. 
14. 33, £ppt ii. 1* 254, 'Certus' is equivalent to cra^^r in ci Zevs m 
Zfus x^ ^*°^ *ot^os aa<f>r]s (Oed. Col. 623). 

29. Ambiguami Of doubtful name, i, e, liable to be confounded with the 
old Salamis, 



ODE VIII. 

This Ode contains an expostulation with a damsel, Lydia, who is sup- 
posed to be spoiling by her charms a youth, Sybaris, once distinguished in 
all manly sports, which he has now forsaken. Sybaris was the name of a 
Greek town on the Sinus Tarentinus, the inhabitants of which were idle and 
luxurious. The name, which was proverbial tliough the town had long 
been destroyed, is given to this youth by way of representing the character 
into which ne has fallen. 

Argument. — Lydia, why art thou spoiling Sybaris thus, so that he 
shuns all manly exercises ? He who was once so active, why does he no 
longer ride and swim and wrestle, and throw the quoit and javelin in the 
Campus Martins ? Why does he hide himself with thee, like Achilles, in 
woman's apparel ? 

3, 4. apricum campum] The Campus Martins, where the youth of Bomo 
used to practise manly and warlike exercises, 
5. militaris] ' as a soldier should.' 
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6. GdlUca nee lupatia] The best horses were bred in Cisalpine Gaul. 
LupAta (plur.) is used as a substantiye by Virgil (Georg. iii. 208). It was 
the sharpest kind of bit, so called from the jagged teeth of the wolf, which 
it resembled. It was also called ' lupus/ The participle is not elsewhere 
used. 

8. Tiberim tangere f Cur olivum] The Romans bathed of^cn in the Tiber, 
before which, and before their exercises in the Campus Martins, they were 
wont to rub oil on their limbs. C. iii. 12. 6. S. i. 6. 123 ; ii. 1. 8. 

10. armia] The discus (S. ii. 2. 13) and lance, the violent use of which 
strained and discolored the arms. 

13. Quid latet,] * Why is he hiding himself in your house ? ' as Achilles was 
hid in a woman's dress, in the palace of Lycomedes, in the island of Scyros, 
lest he should be carried to Troy ; a legend which Homer knew nothing of. 
Thetis foresaw that the siege of Troy would be fatal to Achilles. In Ovid 
(Met. xiii. 165, sqq.) Ulysses relates the story, and tells how he discovered 
Achilles and dra^^d him to the war. 

16. Lycias — catervas f] The Lycians assisted the Trojans under the com- 
mand of Sarpedon and Glancus. 



ODE IX. 

This is a drinking song for the winter, imitated from an Ode of Alcseus. 
A party i» supposed to be assembled in the city, and one calls upon the 
master of the feast to bring out his best wine, and make the fire bum bright, 
that they may banish care and all thought for the future, since youth is the 
time for innocent enjoyment. 

Argument. — You see how Soracte stands out with snow, and the woods 
are bending with their burden, and the sharp frost hath frozen the streams. 
Heap logs on the fire, and draw your best Sabine wine, feast-master, and 
leave the rest to the gods, at whose bidding the fierce winds are still and the 
woods have rest, ^k not what is to come ; enjoy the present day ; let the 
dance be ours while we are young, the Campus Martins, the promenade, the 
nightly assignation, and the coy gix'l tliat loves to be caught. 

1. stet] 'stands out.' This signifies a fixed and prominent appearance. 
' Stant lumina fiamma' (Aen. vi. 300) may be rendered in the same way. 
Soracte was one of the Faliscan range of hills, about 2200 feet high and 
twenty-four miles from Rome. It is now called Monte Tresto, a corruption 
from * San Oreste.' It is seen very clearly fit)m the northern point of the 
• city. Apollo had a temple there : " Summe deum sancti custos Soractis 
Apollo," Aen. xi. 785. 

4. constiterint] * have ceased flowing.' See Ov. Tr. v. 10. 1 : " Ut sumus 
in Ponto ter frigore constitit Ister." * Acuto,' as applied to cold, corrcsponds 
to the 6$€ta x*^v of Pindar, and * penetrabile frigus * of Virgil. But Horace 
also applies it to heat (Epp. i. 10. 17) : "Cum semel accepit solcm furi- 
bnndus acutum." In English, we say * a sharp frost,' but do not use the 
same word for heat. 

7. Deprome quadn'mum Sabina, — diota.] The first of these words means 
here to draw the wine from the * diota ' into the crater or bowl in which it was 
mixed with water. The diota (so called from its having two handles or cars, 
2rra) was the same as the 'amphora* (so called for the same reason), 'testa,' 
or ' cadus,* which were names for the vessels of earthen-ware or plass in 
which the wine was kept, as we keep it in bottles, after it was drawn from 
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the * dolium/ the larger vessel in which it was pnt to ferment when new. 
The name of the wine is applied to the vessel containing it here, as in 
'Graeca testa' (i. 20. 2); ' Laestrygonia amphora' (iii. 16. 34). Sabine 
wine was not among the best, nor was it of the worst sort. It was a sweot 
wine, and probably after four years' keeping was in its prime. Horace calls 
it elsewhere (C. i. 20. 1 ) '' vile Sabinnm/' but that was as compared with 
Maecenas's more expensive sorts. 

14. Fors] 'Chance.' Cic. (de Legg. ii. 11) distinguishes *Fors' from 

* Fortuna ' thus : " Fortuna valet in omnes dies ; Fore in quo incerti casus 
significantur magis." * Fors ' and * Sors ' differ as cause and effect. See 
S. i. 1. 1. * Quem dierum cunque ' is equivalent to * quemeunque diem ' ; 

* whatever day chance shall bestow.' 

lucro ApponeA * set it down to good luck.' Cic. Div. 9. 17; "dc Incro 
prope jam quadriennium novimus, i. e. of good luck and contrai'y to ex- 
pectation. Liv. (xi. 8) has the same expression : " De lucro vivere mo 
scito." * Lucrari ' is said of things gained without our own effort, according 
to Forcellini's explanation. 

17. virenti] £pod. 13. 4 : "dumque virent genua." The Greeks used 
yow xKcDpou. * Virere ' is also applied to old age, and we speak com- 
monly of a * green old age.' " Cruda ac viridis senectus," Tac. Agr. 29. 

18. areae] Courts and open places about the temples and in different 
parts of the town, used as promenades and for games. * Any place in a city 
not built upon,' is the jurists' definition of * area.' 

24. male pertinaci.y * slyly obstinate,' or ' not obstinate,' that is, which does 
not resist the snatching of the ring ; for * male * may be taken in either sense. 
See below, C. 17. 25, n. 



ODE X. 

In the following Ode, which is a translation or close adaptation of one 
written by Alcseus, the attributes and legends belonging to Hermes, the 
Greek divinity, are applied to Mercurius, the Latin, who was properly the 

fod who presided over commerce. Ovid gives much the same account of 
iercurius in the fifth book of the Fasti (663, sqq.)' His description begins 
with the same apostrophe as this, * Clare nepos Atlantis.' 

Argument. — Mercury, thou who in their infancy didst tame the human 
race by the gifts of speech and the palaestra, of thee will I sing, thou mes- 
senger of the gods, thou master of the lyre and prince of thieves. Why, 
while Apollo was threatening thee for stealing his cows, he turned and 
laughed to find his quiver gone. By thee Priam passed through the Grecian 
camp. Thou conductest souls to their last home, thou favorite of the gods 
above and gods below ! 

1. nepos Atlantis,] Hermes was the son of Zeus and Maia the daughter of 
Atlas. 

3. Voceformasti] Hermes was looked upon as the herald of the gods, and 
so as gifted above all others with eloquence ; hence he was called Xd'yior. 
He was said to have invented the first written language. 

decorae More palaestrae^] * The practice (exercise) of the graceful palaestra,* 
so called as giving grace to the limbs. As the inventor and patron of gym- 
nastic exercises, Hermes was called ayiivtos* 

6 lyrae parentem^] Hermes was said, when a child, to have taken the 
shell of a tortoise and put strings to it, and so to have invented the lyre. 
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7. GaUUdum quidquid] All arts of cunning were sapposcd to have origi- 
nated with Hermes, who as the god of gain patronized thieving. 

9. Te bows olim] Translate in the following order : ' Glim Apollo, dum 
Te paerum terret (terrebat) minaci Voce, nisi reddidisses boves per dolum 
amotas, liisit viduus (spoliatns) pharetra.' Hermes is also said to have stolen 
when a child some cows of Apollo's. After some time, that god discovered 
the thief, and when threatening to punish him if he did not restore them, he 
turned and found his bow and arrows gone ; and Horace says he smiled at 
the expertness of the theft This story is said to have been first told by Ai- 
caeus. Ovid, in the place above mentioned, relates it. 

14. llio dives Pritunus] Horace uses the forms Ilios (feminine) and Ilion 
(neuter). The story of Mam going through the Grecian camp to beg the 
body of his son Hector of Achilles, is told by Homer in the 24th book of the 
Iliad (334, sqq ). 

15. TTiessaios ignes] The watch-fires of the troops of Achilles. 

17. Tu puis laetia] As the conductor of the dead, Hermes was called 
^vxpTTOfiTTos, and as the bearer of a golden wand, he was named xpvo'oppfmLS, 
This wand the Greeks called icrjpvKtlov, the Latins * caduceus.' 

20. imis.] That is, Pluto and Proserpine. 



ODE XI. 

The swarms of impostors from the East, who pretended to tell fortunes 
and cast nativities at Rome in the time of the empire, became a public 
nuisance, and they were expelled and laws passed against them, but without 
the effect of putting them down. Tacitus (Hist. i. 22) describes them as 
" Genus hominum infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et 
vetabitur semper et retinebitur." They were becoming numerous in Cicero's 
time. As might be supposed, they were most successful in engaging the 
attention of women (Juv. vi. 569, sqq.), and Horace here addresses himself 
to one of that sex, whom he calls LeuconoC, a name which appears to be 
equivalent to * folly.' 

Argument. — Look not into tlie book of fate, LeuconoC, nor consult the 
astrologers. How much better to be satisfied, whether we have yet many 
winters to see, or this be the last ! Be wise, strain the wine, think of the 
shortness of life, and cut your expectations short Even while we speak, 
time flies. Live to-day ; trust not to-morrow. 

1 . acire nefas,] ' Ncfas * means that which is not permitted by the gods. 
It does not always signify what is wrong, but sometimes what is impossible 
for the above reason. 

2. Bahylonioi numems.'] * The calculations of the Chaldeans.', 
6. vina liques,] ' strain the wine.' See S. ii. 4. 51, n. 

spatio breoi] This means 'cut down distant hopes, and confine them 
within a narrow compass.' 

8. Carpe diem] * Seize the (present) day.' 



ODE XII. 

The object of this Ode is to celebrate the popular divinities and heroes 
of Rome ; but the design is so worked out as to draw the chief attention to 

22* 
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Angnstns. The Muse is asked whom she will praise, — Jove and his chil- 
dren, or some one of the worthies of Rome, of whom many are mentioned, 
Ijcginning with Romalus and ending with Augustus, of whom it is declared 
tlmt he is under the especial care of Jove, and that be holds horn, him the 
sceptre of the world. These persons are mentioned without reference to 
chronological order, and it does not appear why some were chosen rather 
than others of more or equal note who are omitted. 

Argument. — Whom wilt thou sing among gods or men, Clio ? 
Whose name shall the echoes of Pindus or Helicon repeat, or of Hsemus, 
whose woods followed the sweet music of Orpheus? Whom, before the 
Almighty Father, who knows no equal or second? After him cometh 
Pallas, and then brave Liber, and the huntress Diana, and Phcebus the 
archer, and Hercules, and Leda's sons, the horseman and the fighter, before 
whose star the tempests fly. Then shall it be Romulus, or the peaceful 
Numa, or proud Tarquin, or Cato, who nobly died? Regulus, and the 
Scatui, and Paulns, who gave up his great soul to the Carma^nan, grate- 
fully I will sing, and Fabricius and Cnrius and Camillus, all trained for war 
in poverty's school. The fame of Marcellns is growing up insensibly, like a 
tree, and'the star of Julius is brighter than all stars. To thee, great Father, 
is given the care of Cuesar ; share ^vith him thy kingdom. Putting Panhians 
to flight, and subduing the nations of the East, he shall rule the world, as 
thy vicegerent, ^vith a righteous sway, while thou dost shake Olympus, and 
hurlest my bolts on the haunts of impiety. 

1. Quern virum] This opening is taken from the beginning of the second 
Olympic Ode of Pindar : — 

ava^i<f>6pfuyy€s vfivot 
TLPa B(6v^ riv ^pcMZ, rlva d* avSpa Kf Xadijcofirv ; 

2. gumis cdebrare,\ See C. i. 1. 8, n. Horace invokes the Muses without 
much discrimination ; but Clio is not improperly invoked here, as the Muse 
of history, to which the names of the worthies recounted belong. Calliope, 
the Epic Muse, is invoked C. iii. 4. 2 ; Melpomene^ the tra^c, is asked for a 
dirge, i. 24. 3, and is invoked by Horace as his patroness m iv. 3 ; Euterpe 
and Polymnia, the proper lyric Muses, occur i. 1. 33. * Imago ' is used ab- 
solutely for the echo (for which the Romans had no corresponding term) bv 
Cicero, Tusc. iii. 2 : " ea (laus bonorum) virtuti resonat tanquam imago. 
Virgil gives the full expression, Geoi^g. iv. 50 : " Vocisque otfensa rcsultat 
imago. See C. i. 20. 8. Our verse-writers are fond of Horace's epithet, 
* sportive echo.' 

5. Hdiconis oris\ Helico was a range of mountains in Bceotia, and Pin- 
dus between Thessaly and Epirus. Both were celebrated as the abodes of 
the Muses. Hajmus was a range on the north of Thiace, and Orpheus was 
a Thracian. See A. P. 391, 405, n. 

9. Arte maiema] Orpheus was the son of the Muse Calliope. 

15, 16. Qui mare ac terras] Virgil addresses Jove in the same way : — 

** qui res hominumque deumque 
Aetemis regis imperils et fulmine terres." — Aen. i. 230. 

variisque mundum — horis] * Mundum ' here signifies ' the sky,* as in 
Georg. 1. 240, and * horis ' has its Greek signification, — * seasons.' 

17. Vhde nil majus] * Unde' occurs several times in Horace as referring 
to persons. See, among other places, Cicero de Senect 4, fin., " fore unde 
discerem neminem." 

19. Proximos] This, signifying the next in order without reference to 
distance, does not contradict what goes before. * Secundum * means 
close proximity. Pallas is said to hold the next place to Jupiter, not 
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absolately, bat among those ' qui generantnr ipso/ and only these are men- 
tioned. 

21. Prodiis audax] Horace confounds the Latin divinity Liber with the 
Greek Dionysus or Bacchus, whose Indian wars and contests with the giants 
(ii. 19. 21) are here alluded to. 

26. Hunc equia, — ] S. ii. 1. 26. 

29- Defluit saxis agitatus humor,] The waters that in their fury covered 
the rocks flow back to their bed. See C. i. 3. 2, n. 

33. liornnlum post hos, etc.] The order is, * dubito utrum prius post hos 
memorcra Romulum, an quietum Pompili regnum/ etc. 

34. superbos Tarquini fasces] Tai-quinins Priscus is probably referred to, 
and ' saperbos ' must in that case be taken in a good sense. 

35. IMonis] M. Cato, sumamcd Uticensis from the fortress of Utica in 
Africa, where he died. He put himself to death, rather than fall into the 
hands of Julius Csesar, b. c. 46. 

37. iScnuros] The plural is used for the singular (see S. i. 7. 8, n.), and 
M. iEmilius Scaurus is meant, who was consul B.C. 115. The stoiy of 
M. Atilius Regulus, who as consul commanded the Roman army in the 
first Punic war, and was taken by the Carthaginians, is told in C. iii. 5. 
L. ^milius Paullus commanded with Varro, his colleague in the consul- 
ship, at the battle of Cannae, when the Romans were defeated by Hannibal, 
and Paullus lost his life by refusing to fly when he might have done so. 
C. Fabricius Luscinus was consul, and commanded in the war with PyiThus, 
B. c- 278, three years after which M. Curius Dentatus was consul and com- 
mander in the same war. Both of these consuls were celebrated for the 
simplicity of their habits, and for rejecting the bribes of the Sanmites, in 
respect to which a notable saying of Curius is related by Cicero (De Scnect. 
c. 16). The older Romans wore their hair and beards long. These heroes 
are represented as negligent of their appearance. L. Furius Caniillus is 
he who was said to have forced the Gauls to raise the siege of the Capitol, 
B. c. 390. 

43, 44 Saeixi paupertas] * Saevus * does not necessarily bear a bad sense, 
nor is it so used in C. iii. 16 16. ' Apto cum lare ' means ' with a suitable 
house,' — a house of a size proportionate to the small ancestral farm. 

45. occubo — aevoj * By an imperceptible growth,' as Ovid, Met. x. 519 : 
" Labitur occulte fallitque volatilas aetas." Marcellus was he who took 
Syracuse in the second Punic war, b. c. 212, and his name stands for all his 
descendants, and particularly the young Marcellus, who manied Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, b. c. 25, and died in It^ss than two years after. This 
allusion makes it probable he was alive when the Ode was written. The 
star of Julius CiEsar, and the lesser lights of that family, are meant by 
what follows. By * Julium sidus ' is meant Csesar himself, at whose death & 
comet is reported to have appeared, which was supposed to be his spirit 
translated to the skies. (See Ovid, Met. xv. sub fln.) 

53. I/le, sen Parthos] See C. 2. 21,n. The Romans had hopes that 
Augustus would conquer the Parthians, and redeem the disgrace they had 
suflTcred from them, and this is written in anticipation of that event. * *Justo 
triumpho ' is a complete triumph. (See Cic. de Am. c. 20 ; ad Fam. xv. 6, 
with Long's notes.) 

56. Seras et Imtos,] See notes on C iii. 29. 27 ; iv. 15. 23. 
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ODE XIII. 

This Ode expresses a lover's jealousy, being addressed to his mistress, 
Lydia, who is supposed to be coquetting with a youth named Telephus. 

Abgument. — Lydia, while thou art praising Tclephus's neck, Telephus's 
arms, oh ! my heart is ready to burst. My mind tosses about ; my color 
comes and goes ; and the tear stealing down my cheek tells of the slow fire 
that bums within. It galls me when his rough hands hurt thy shoulders, or 
his teeth leave their mark on thy lips : think not he will be constant who 
could hurt that nectared mouth. How happy they whom love binds fast, to 
the day of their death ! 

2. cerea Telephi] ' Cerca ' means * white as wax.* The Romans wore 
their necks and arms bare, the tunic being cut so as to expose the throat and 
upper part of the chest, and having no sleeves. 

4. difficUi bile] * Jealousy/ The Romans expressed anger by * splcn- 
dida' or * vitrea bills,' and melancholy by 'ati'a bills ' {luXayxoKia). 

6. manetf'l The lengthening of a short syllable in such positions is not 
uncommon. So C. ii. 13. 16 : " Caeca timet aliunde fata." 

12. memorem] * lasting ' ; which will lon^ tell the tale of his violence. 

13. Norif — Spares] This more emphatic negative is used not uncom- 
monly in prohibitive sentences, instead of * ne,' as " non — sileas," S. ii. 5. 
y 1 f ** non ulceret," Ep. i. 18. 72 ; " non sit qui tollere curet," A. P. 460. 

16. Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit,] Some of the Greek poets had notions 
about the relative sweetness of nectar and honey wliich Horace has here 
imitated, and " quinta parte sui nectaris " probably means honey. 

18. irTTupta] This word is not found elsewhere. 

20. Suprema citius] This constructipn for 'citius quam suprema' only 
occurs once again in Horace, in " plus vice simplici " (C. iv. 14. 13). 



ODE XIV. 

During the troubles in Mitylene, his native city, Alcaeus wrote an Ode, 
of which this seems to be a close imitation. It was written most probably 
during the civil wars, that is, between b. c. 41 and 30 (when Horace returned 
to Rome). The state is likened to a ship drifting out to sea with its rigging 
crippled, and in danger of destruction. 

Argument. — Thou art drifting again to sea, thou ship ; oh ! haste, and 
make for the harbor ; oars lost, mast split, yards crippled, and rigging gone, 
how canst thou weather the storm ? Thy sails are torn, thy gqSa are gone, 
and, noble hull though thou be, there is no strength in thy b^uty. If thou 
be not fated to destruction, avoid the rocks, thou who wert but late my grief, 
and art now my anxious care. 

6. sinejiinibusl * deprived of her rigging.' Some understand it to mean 
' without girding ropes,' referring to St. Luke's description of tlieir under- 
girding tiie ship in wliich St Paul was being conveyed to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 16). 

10. Non diy] " Accipit et pictos puppis adunca deos " (Ov. Ileroid. xvi 
112^. There was usually a niche in the stem of a ship where the image of 
the tutelary god was kept. 
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11, 12. Pontica pinuSy] The best ship timber came from Pontas. 'Fi- 
nns ' is in apposition with the subject of ' Jactes/ and 'nobilis ' agrees with 
' Silvae.' 

15. nisi — Debes Ittdibriumf] i. c. ' if thou be not fated to destruction.' 

17. Nuper aoUicitum] Taking the Ode as an address to the state, we can 
only understand Horace to mean, that while he was attached to Brutus, or 
before he had received pardon, he had no other feelines than fear for his 
own safety and disgust with the state of the country ; but now, under Au- 
gustus, he watches its fate with the affection and anxiety of a friend. The 
oixler is, ' (Tu) quae nuper eras mihi sollicitum taedium (et quae) Nunc {&>) 
desiderium curaque non levis, Vites aequora Interfusa (inter) nitentes Cy- 
ciadas.' 

19. nitentes] This is like 'fulgentes' (C. iii. 28. 14), shining, as cliffs 
will do in the sun. The Cyclades abound in white marble. 



ODE XV. 

This is probably an early composition of Horace, made up of materials 
from the Greek, and written merely to exercise liis pen. 

ARorMENT. — Paris is carrying off Helen, when Nereus causes a calm, 
and thus prophesies their fate -. *' With dark omen art thou carrying home 
her whom Greece hath sworn to recover. Alas for the sweating horse and 
rider, and the deaths thou art bringing upon Troy ! Pallas prepareth her 
arms and her fury. Under Venus's shelter, comb thy locks and strike thy 
lyre, and hide thyself in thy chamber ; but it shall not avail thee. Seest thou 
not lAertes's son, Nestor of Pylos, Teuccr of Salamis, and Sthenelus the 
fighter and bold charioteer? Merion too, and the son of Tydeus, from 
whom thou shalt flee panting, as the stag fleeth from the wolf, — thou, who 
didst boast better things to thy fair one ? Achilles's wrath mav put off the 
evil day, but the fire of the Greek shall consume the homes of l^roy. 

2. Bdenen] Horace uses the Greek inflections in his odes, and the Latin 
in his iambic verses, satires, and epistles (Bentley). This might be expect- 
ed, especially when, as in this instance, the imitation of Greek writers is 
obvious. 

5. Nereus] He is made to speak, because the sea-gods were endowed with 
the gift of prophecy. * Mala avi ' is like " alite lugubri," C. iii. 3. 61 ; 
" mala alite," Epod. x. 1. 

7. Qmjurata — rumpere] This is a legitimate prose construction. " Con- 
jumvere patriam incendere" (Sal. Cat. 52. 24. See Liv. 22. 38). * Rum- 
pere ' governs ' regnum ' as well as ' nuptias,' though for its sense it ought 
only to belong to * nuptias.' 

1 1 . aegida] The * aegis ' was properly the "skin of the goat Amalthea, 
the nurse of Zeus, which he used as a shield or as a breastplate (see 0. iii. 
4. 57), where it is worn, as here, by Pallas. The word is not confined in 
use to the original meaning, but is taken for a metal shield or breastplate 
worn by Zeus, Pallas, or Apollo. It had a Gorgon's head upon it. 

13. Veneris praesidio] See Hom. II. iii. 44, and on v. 16 see II. iii. 380 ; 
vi. 321. Hoi-acc's description of Paris is drawn, not fi^om Homer, who 
niiikcs him brave, but fr«)m later writers who altered the Homeric characters. 
Sec Ilcyne, Exc. i. Acn. ii. See also Aen. iv. 215, sqq. 

14. Pedes caesariem] See C. iv. 9. 13. 

15. divides;] * Dividcre cnrmina' is perhaps to sing and play alternately 
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17. Oiofti] Cnossns or Cnosns or Gnosns was the prindpal city of Crete 
8ce C. iv. 9. 17, n. 

19. Ajacem;] The son of Oileos. Homer calls him 'OiXto^ raxifs Auxff 
(11. ii. 527). 

24. Teucer ef] In this Terse and in ▼. 36 Horace has introdnced a trochee 
in the first foot, contrary to his own custom, bat in accordance with the 
practice of the Greeks. ' Sciens pngnae ' is Homer's iroXcftov €v tlBays, 
and ' Tydides melior patre ' is taken from Sthenelus's vaunt, 11. iv. 405 : 
fffifig Toi warifHov /xcV d§iiivov€S cv^cfic^ tivtu. 

31. Sublimi-^anhdUu] 'Panting heavily,' as the fleeing stag, yntk its 
head raised in the air. 

32. tuaeA C. i. 25. 7. 

33. diemj Por ' diem snprcmara.' In this form the expression is like the 
Hebrew, wnich we meet witn frequently in the Scriptures : " Remember tlie 
children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem " (Ps. cxxxvii. 7), and " they 
that come after him shall be astonished at his daj, as they that went before 
were affrighted " (Job xviii. 20). The word which expresses the wnuh of 
Achilles is applied to his fleet 



ODE XVI. 

Horace appears to have written some severe verses against some woman 
or other, and this seems to be written in mock penitence for that oflcnco. 
He represents the evils of anger, and begs, her to destroy his verses and 
forgive him. 

Argument. — Lovely daughter of a lovely mother, destroy those abusive 
verses how thou wilt. Cybele, Apollo, Liber, agitate not their votaries* 
hearts as anger does, which is stopped neither by sword, nor by waves, nor 
by fire, nor by the falling of the skies themselves. When Prometheus was 
bidden to take a part from every animal to give to man, he implanted in our 
heaits the lion's fury. Wrath laid Thyestes low, and hath brought proud 
cities to the dust. Be appeased. In the sweet season of youth I was 
tempted by hot blood to write those rash verses. 1 would now lay aside all 
unkmdncss, if thou wilt but let me recall my libel, and give me back thy 
heart. 

2. criminosit] 'abusive.* 

5. Dindymene^ Cybele, the mother of the gods, so called from Mount 
Dindymus, in Galatia, where she had a temple. Her priests were called 
Galli (from this locality) and Corybantes. Her rites were celebrated by 
these priests in a very mad fashion, as were those of Bacchus. 

9. ^ortcus] The best steel for sword-blades came fix)m Noricum, on the 
Danube. 

13. Fertur Prometheus,] This story is not found elsewhere. 'Prindpi 
limo,' * the prime clay,' corresponds to irparrov apxov TrrjXov in Soph. Frag. 
(432 Dind ), Koi irpSrrov apxov irrjkov opya^tip x^poiv. It means the clay 
before the soul was put into it. 

18. vltimOie Stetere causcte] Liv. vii. c. 1 : "Ea ultima fuit causa cur 
helium Tiburti populo indiceretur " The final or proximate cause : that 
which immediately leads to a thing. See Vii^. Aen. vii. 553 : " Stant 
causa^ belli." 

24. celeres] A. P. 251 : "iambus pescitus." The quality of the measure 
is mentioned as some palliation, perhaps, of the severity of the verses. 
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ODE XVII. 

This professes to bo an invitation to a woman named Tyndaris to visit 
Horace at his farm. He promises her peace and plenty, and security from 
the jealousy of her husband or lover, Cyrus. 

Argument. — Tyndaris, often doth Pan leave Lycseus to visit Lucretilis, 
protecting my flocks from sun and wind ; my goats go unharmed, and fear 
not snake or wolf, when his sweet pipe sounds in the vale of Ustica. The 
gods love me for my piety and my muse. Hero Plenty awaits thee ; hero 
shalt thou retire from the heat, and sing of the loves of Penelope and Circe 
for Ulysses. Here shalt thou quaff mild Lesbian wine in tlie shade, nor 
shall strife be mingled with the cup, nor shalt thou fear lest the jealous Cyrus 
lay his violent hand upon thee. 

1. Lucretflem] * Mons Lucretilis * is identified with the lofty mountain (or 
range) called Monte Gennaro, that overhangs the valley of the Liccnza, — 
Horace's Digcntia (Epp. i. 18. 104), — in which his estate lay. Ustica was 
probably the name of a spot on the slope of the hills, and ' cubantis ' in that 
case means * sloping.' 

2. Mutat Li/caeoFaunus] Fauuus is put for Pan (C. i. iv. II, n), who 
had his principal temple on Mount Lycjcus in Arcadia. — The construction 
with * muto,' * pcrmuto,' by which the remoter object becomes the nearer, is 
not peculiar to Horace, but it will be found to occur several times in his 
works. Virg. Gcorg. i. 8 : " Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista." 
*AXXda'(T(iVy dfui^dv also admit of this double construction, sometimes 
the thing given in exchange being in the accusative, sometimes the thing 
taken. 

3. capeWs] The dative. 

7. Olentis uxores maritif] * the she-goats.' See Geoi-g. iii. 125, " Quern 
legcre ducem et pecori dixere maritum." 

9. Nee MariiaUes Haediliae lupos,] * Haediliae ' was perhaps the name of 
one of the Sabine hills. 

10. jUstida] This instrument corresponded nearly to the Greek syrinx, and 
to what we call the Pandean pipe. 

1 4. Hie tibi copia] The order of the woixls is * hie copia opulenta runs 
lionorum manabit ad plenum tibi benigno comu.* * Here Plenty, ricli in the 
glories of the country, shall pour herself out for thee abundantly from her 
pencrous horn.* *Ad plenum' occurs in the same sense, G^coi^g. ii- 244. 
The ' comu copiae,* so common in ancient works of art as a horn filled with 
fruit and flowers, was a symbol belonging properly'to the goddess Fortuna, 
to whom it is said to have been presented by Hercules, who won it from the 
river-god, Achelous. It was the honi of Amalthea, the goat-nurse of Zeus, 
who gave it such virtue that it was always filled with anything the owner 
wished. (See C. S. 60.) 

18. Jtde Tefa] The lyre of Anacrcon, who was bom at Teos on the coast 
of Ionia. 'Lalwrantes in uno ' means in love with the same person, that is, 
Ulysses. Circe was the dau<rhtor of a sea-nymph. Perse, and was herself 
reckoned among the sea-goddesses. Hence, perhaps, the epithet 'vitrea,' 
* glassy,' whicli applies properly to the sea, is given to Circe, just as * caerula ' 
is applied to Thetis in Epod. xiii. 16, and * virides ' to the sea-gods in Ov. 
Tr. i. 2. 59 : " Pro superi viridesquc Dei quibus aequora curae." 

21. Lesbii] This is one of three Aegean wines mentioned by Horace, the 
others being from Cos and Chios. Lesbian was a mild wine. * 

22. Semdelus — Thyoneus] Bacchus is hero called by both the names of 
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his mother, Scmele, who was also named Throne, from 6v€t», * to be fi«n- 
zied/ from which the Bacchanals were called Thyades. 

25. male dispart] * By no means his match.' * Male ' is sometimes used 
as a negative, as S. ii. 3. 137, " male tutac mentis/' and sometimes to 
strengthen a word, as here and S. i. 3. 31, " male laxos calceos." 

28. immeriiam i;e8tem.] * your innocent robe.' 



ODE XVIII. 

This is a translation or close imitation of an ode of Alcsens in the same 
metre, one verse of which is almost literally translated in the first verse of 
this Ode, firfBiv ak\o (pvrtvarfs npoTfoov o€v8p€ov dfimXtn. It professes 
to lie addressed to a ftiend who is makinc a plantation near his house at 
Tibur The friend's name is Varus, and mat was the cognomen of Quinq.- 
tilius, whose death is lamented in C. 24 of this book. But whether this 
is the person intended or not it is impossible to say, and it does not signify, 
since the scene is most probably imaginary. Vanis is advised to plant the 
vine before all other trees, since wine, it used in moderation, drives caro 
away, though if abused its attendants are strife, self-love, vainglory, and 
broken faith. 

Argument. — The vine is the first tree thou shouldst plant, Varus, by 
the walls of Tibur. Hardships are only for the sober ; wine drives away 
all cares. Who speaks of battles and poverty, rather than of Bacchus and 
Venus, when he is under the influence of wine '^ But that no man exceed, 
let him think of the bloody frays of the Centaurs and Lapithse, and of 
the Thracians, over their cups, when the appetite confounds right and wrong. 
I '11 not rouse thee unbidden, beautiful Bassareus, nor drag thy mysteries 
from their secret places. Silence the horn and drum, whose followers are 
vainglory and broken faith. 

2. Tiintris et moenia Catili.] See C. i. 7. 13, n. Horace shortens the penulti- 
mate syllable of Catillus's name for the sake of the metre, and the same 
liberty is taken with the name of Porsenna, Epod. xvi 4 

4. aliter] By any other means than wine, which is not expressed, bat 
sufficiently implied m ' siccis.' 

6. te jpotiu8,\ A verb must be understood more suitable than 'crepat,' 
which IS equivalent to ' croaks/ or something of that sort * X^audat ' or 
* canit ' may be supplied. 

8 super mero\ * over their wine,* that is, while they were drinking. 
' Super ' with the ablative generally means ' about,' * on behalf of,' or ' con- 
cemmg,' a thing ; but it is also used to express time, as in Aen. ix. 61 we 
have * nocte super media.' The story is, that at the marriage-feast of Pei- 
rithous, king or the Lapiths, the Centaurs,. being guests, attempted in their 
drunkenness to carry ofi* the bride, Ilippodamia, and the other women 
present, which led to a battle, in which the Centaurs were beaten. 

9. Sitlioniis non l&ns Euius,] The Sithonians were a people of Thrace, on 
the borders of the Euxine. Bacchus was angry with the Thracians, and 
visited habitual drunkenness upon them, because their king, Lycui^gus, for- 
bade the cultivation of the vine. See C. i. 27. 1, sq. 

10. Cum fas cUque ne/as] * Cum * refers to * super mero.' * When the 
greedy of wine distinguish between right and wrong by the slender line of 
their lusts,' that is, the slender distinction that lust so inflamed can draw. 
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* Aridos ' is used absolutely for * avidns pugnae/ C. iii. 4. 58, as here it 
means * avidi vini.' 

12. quatianif] This is explained by Aen. iv. 301 : — 

" Qualis commotis excita sacris 
Thyas nbi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
Orgia nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron," 

* I will not rouse thee against thy will, nor drag to light thy mysteries, 
hidden in leaves.' There were sacred things contained in small chests, 

* cistae,' which were carried in the processions at the Dionysia, covered with 
the leaves of vine and ivy. Bassareus was a title of Bacchus, of which the 
origin is uncertain. It is said to be derived from /Sao-o-apis , the fox-skin 
worn by the Bacchanals. 

16. Arcanique Fides prodiga,] * The faith which betrays secrets.' See 
C. iii. 21. 16. £pod. xi. 14. S. i. 4. 89. Epp. i. 5. 16. 



ODE XIX. 

The hero of this Ode, whoever he may be, says that, though he had 
meant to put aw^ay love from his heart, Glycera's charms have taken such 
hold upon him, that he can no longer sing of grave subjects, which are 
nothing to him, but must build an altar, and offer sacrifice to propitiate the 
goddess of love. 

Argument. — The mother of love, Semele's son, and wantonness recall 
my heart to love, which I thought I had put away for ever. I bum for 
Glycera, fairer than marble, and the mischievous face so dangerous to look 
upon. With all her strength hath Venus come upon me, and bids me sing 
no more of idle themes, — the Scythian and the Paithian. Build me an 
altar, slaves ; bring boughs and incense and wine, for I would soften the 
goddess with a victim. 

I. Mater saeva CSipidinum] This verse occurs again C. iv. 1. 5. The 
multiplication of the forms of tprnt was derived from the Greeks by the 
Romans. 

3. Ltcentia] This is the same impersonation as the Greek "Yfipts, 
8. lubricus] Forcellini derives this from the verb • labor.' * Vultus lu- 
bricus adspici ' is a face dangerous to look upon, as slippery ground is 
dangerous to tread upon. 

10. Sqfthas] Under this name Horace, with the historians of this period, 
understood all nations on and beyond the Tanais, as well as those on the 
north of the Danube, as the Geloni, Getae, Daci, with one or more of whom 
the Romans were at this time perpetually at war. See Virg. Gcorg. iii. 31 : 
'* Fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittis " ; and C ii. 13. 17 : " Miles 
sagittas et celerem fugam Parthi." 

I I . versis — equis] The Parthians are described as in the habit of pre- 
tending to fly in battle, and, as the enemy pursued, shooting their arrows or 
throwing their darts at them from horseback. 

1 2. quae nihil attinent. \ They were nothing to a man in love. 

13. vivum — caaspitem,] This rude sort of altar was enjoined upon the 
Lsraelites in the wilderness in preference to any other (Exod. xx. 24). 
The word 'verbena' was used for any boughs employed for crowning 
the altar or for sacred purposes. * Verb,' and * herb ' m ' herba,' arc the 
same root. 

23 
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16. veniei] That is, Venus will come. When sacrifice was offered to 
Venus, the blood of the victim was not allowed to stain the altar (Tac 
Hist ii. 3). 



ODE XX. 

This Ode informs MsBcenas of the wine he will get when he comes to snp 
with Horace, who had it appears invited him 

Argument. — Yon shall have some poor Sabine, Mfficenas, bottled at 
that time when the echoes of the Vatican resounded your praises. Ton 
drink CaN:uban and Calenian, but the vines of Falemum and Fonnise are 
not for me. 

1 . Vile potabis modicis Sabinum Oantharis] It has been said before (C. 9. 
7, n.) tliat Sabine wine was none of the worst; but it was cheap and poor 
compared with the best, to which Maecenas was used, and this probably had 
not had the benefit of keeping. Horace commends it, diercfore, by referring 
to the circumstances under which it was bottled (as we should say). — The 
most ordinary kind of eaithen-warc jug was called ' cantharus,' supposed 
to be the name of its inventor. Horace had tried to improve his wine by 
putting it into a * testa ' or * amphora,' which had contained some of the rich 
wine of the ^gcan. 

3. levif] The cork of the ' testa ' was covered with pitch or g^rpenm 
after the wine was put into it, and this Horace says he did with Km own 
hand. He would at the same time seal it with his own seal, and attach to it 
a label with the date, and he could so vouch for its being the wine he speaks 
of. And when he says ho did it with his own hand, he means also to 
show the pains he had taken to celebrate Msecenas's recovery. ' Condere ' 
and * diffunderc ' were the words used for putting the wine into the ' am- 
phora.' (C 9. 7, n.) 

5. Care Maecenas eques,] Maecenas was content with the equestrian rank, 
and would take no higher : hence the frequent repetition of the title * eques ' 
by Horace and others. (See C. iii. 16. 20.) It appears that MflMXsnas re- 
covered from a bad attack of fever the same year that Horace was nearly 
killed by the falling of a tree, and the first time he went to the theatre after 
his recovery the people received him ^ith applause. The circumstance is 
refeiTcd to again in (j. ii. 17. 22, sqq 

7. Vaticani Montis imagoJ] The theatre must have been that of Pompeins, 
which was opposite to the Vatican hill, on the left bank of the river, the hill 
being on the right or Etruscan bank, which gives propriety to the words 
' patemi fluminis ripae.' The second syllable of Vaticanus is long in Mar- 
tial and Juvenal. On * imago ' see above, C. 12. 3, n. 

10. Tu Ubes] The future has here the same signification as above, C. 6 
1, 7. 1. ' You may drink, if you please, the richer wines. I have none such.' 
' Caecubum ' was the finest sort of wine in Horace's time. It was grown in 
the * Caecubus ager,' in Latium, at the head of the bay of AmycliB. The 
Calenian was from Cales (now Calvi) in Campania. Close by Cales was 
the * Falemus ager,' which produced several varieties of the best quality. 
The hills about Formise on the Appia Via (see S. i. 5. 37, n.) produced a 
good wine. 
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ODE XXI. 



The year after Augustus returned to Rome from the taking of Alexan- 
Iria, that is, b. c 28, he dedicated a temple to Apollo on the Palatine hill (C. 
1. 31)) and instituted quinquennial games in honor of Apollo and Diana, and 
mlled them the * Ludi Actiaci/ This or some like festival seems to have 
mgeested these verses, in which a chorus of boys and girls are called upon 
sing the praises of Diana and Apollo, and Latona, their mother. 

Argument. — Sing, ye damsels, of Diana ; sing, ye youths, of Apollo, 
md Latona, dear to Jove ; of Diana, who rejoices in the streams and woods of 
VJgidus, or Erymanthus, or Cragus. Praise ye no less Tcmpc and Delos, 
\.pollo's birthplace, and the shoulder that is graced with the quiver and the 
yre, — that in answer to your prayer he may turn the griefs of war, famine, 
nd plague from Rome and her pnnce upon tlic heads of her enemies. 

2. Inionsum] * Ever-youthful,' the Greek dKcpafKOfiTft. 

6. Algido] Algidus was the name of a mountain in Latium, sacred to 
>iana (C. S. 69), so called from its cold temperature. It is elsewhere called 
nivalis ' (iii. 23. 9). Cragus in Lycia and Erymanthus in Arcadia were 
lountains on which the goddess was supposed to hunt 

9. Vos Tempe] Tempe is mentioned because there Apollo purified him- 
ilf after slaying the serpent Pytho. 

12. fVatema] Invented by Mercury (C. 10. 6). 

13. Sic hdlum lacrmosum,] Apollo was especially aXc((«caicoff, 'the 
-^erter of evil,' particularly in respect of Augustus, his reputed son. * Lacri- 
osum ' corresponds to the dcucpvoeis froXc/ios of Homer, and ' lacrimabile 
Hum ' of Virgil. 

15. Persas] The Parthians. See C. 2. 21, n. 



ODE XXII. 

Aristiub Fuscus was an intimate friend of Horace, and the wag whom 
represents as playing him false on the Sacra Via (S. i. 9. 61). Horace 
i he were 

" paene gemelli, 

Fratcmis animis ; quicquid negat alter, et alter ; 

Adnuimus pariter ; vetuli notique columbi " (Epp. i. 10). 
; know nothing more of him except that he is said to have been a writer 
ilays and a grammarian- 

^'uscus, as usual, has not much to do with the Ode, which relates how a 
[f fled from the poet as he was walking in the woods on his own estate, 
king verses on Lalage ; showing that an honest man is always safe. 

Argument. — An honest man, Fuscus, may go unarmed along^the bum- 
shores of Africa, over the wild Caucasus, or to the fabulous East. As I 
idered careless in the woods, singing of my Lalage, a wolf, such as Apu- 
and Africa rear not, met me, and fled ! Set me in the cold and stormy 
•th, or in the burning and uninhabited tropic, still will I love my smiling, 
:;tling Lalage. 

. Integer viiae acelerisque purus] These are Grccisms, but not peculiar to 
-ace. Viigil, for instance, has 'animi maturus Aletes ' (Aen. ix, 246) ; 
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'integer acvi' (Acn. ix 255); 'aniens animi* (Aen. iv. 203); *pracstans 
animi jnvenis ' (Aen. xii. 19). Compare *Ayvas fifv, & fral, Xflpas alfioTos 
<f)fp€is (Earip. Hipp 316). The more usnal prose form with the ablative 
occurs S. ii. 3. 213 : " pamm est vitio tibi quam tumidum est cor** " 
2. Mauris] The same as ' Mauretanicis.' 

5. per Syrte& iter aestuosas\ That is, along the bummg coast that borders 
on the Syrtes. ' Acstuosus is used again in this sense in C- i. 31. 5. 

6. ifJiospUalem] Caucasus has the same epithet applied to it again, Epod. 
i. 12, and Aesch. (P. V. 20) calls it &irdv6p<imov rrayov. 

7. fabulosus] On the Hydaspes, one of the tributaries of the Indus, Alex- 
ander the Great gained his victory over Poms. India was kno\m to the 
Greeks and Romans chiefly through the Greek historians of Alexander's 
campaigns, and the stories of merchants, which were often marvellous and 
false. The Hydaspes is now the Vitasta, in the Punjab. 

1 1 . curia — expeditiSf] Like * solvo,* * expcdio * admits of two construc- 
tions. See Catull. 31. 7, " O quid solutis est bcatius curis ? " But there is 
also " solvite corde metum, Teucri," Aen. i. 562. Horace says (C iii. 24. 8) : 
" non animum metn Non mortis laqueis expedies caput " It is common in 
this measure for the middle and last syllables to have the same sound. Be- 
sides this verse there will be found six instances in this one Ode, w. 3, 9, 14, 
17, 18, 22. 

14. Daunicui] This is properly an adjective, but here a substantive 

(rj Aavvtds)' Daunia is the ancient name of Apulia, or more properly the 
northern part of that which the Romans called Apulia. It was said to have 
been derived from Daunus, a native king, the father-in-law of Diomed (C ii. 
1. 34 ; iii* 30. 11 ; iv. 14. 26). In C iv. 6 27, Daunia is put for the whole of 
Italy ' Militaris ' means ' famous for soldiers.* We do not hear that the 
Apulians were particularly warlike They were Horace's own countr}'mcn. 
aesadetiSf] This word is not found elsewhere. The slopes of the* Apen- 
nines which run down into the plain of Apulia were thickly wooded. 

15. Jubae tellus] Juba, the son of Hicmpsal, was king of Numidia. His 
son, by favor of Augustus, was restored to that kingdom, but afterwards 
received in exchange for it Mauritania and parts of Gsetulia. It is uncer- 
tain which of the two kings Horace had in mmd, or whether he means gen- 
erally tibe northern parts of Africa, which were famous for lions. See next 
Ode, V. 10. 

17. pigris] 'dull,* that is, lufruitful. 'Piger' is here equivalent to the 
Greek dfyyos- 
20. urg€t\ * lies heanly upon.' 
22. domiius negata] ' uninhabitable.* 



ODE XXIII. 

This appears to be imitated from a poem of Anacreon, of which a frag- 
ment has oecn preserved in Athensens (ix. p. 396) ; — 

ayavtDtrrX 
&T( vt^pov v€o6rjk(a yoKaBrfvov oot' iv vXrjs 
K€po€a'<Trji diro\ei(l>6€ts inro fxrjrpbs (irroridrj* 

Argument. — Thou fliest from me, ChloC, as a favm that has lost its dam, 
and trembles at every breeze. I follow not as a wild beast, to tear thee. O 
cease from following thy mother, for 't is time to follow after man. 
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1. hinnuUo] The same as 'hinnulo.' 

4. Auranm et sUnae tneluJ] Virg. (Aen. ii. 728) : " Nunc omnes terrent 
iirae, sonus excitat omnis Suspensum." ' SilQae ' = ' silvae.' 

12. Tempestiva — viro.] Aen. vii. 53 : "Jam matiira viro, jam plenis 
iibilis annis." * Tempestiya ' means ' of a suitable age/ old enough. 



ODE XXIV. 

QuiNCTiLius Varus was born at Cremona, and was a neighbor and friend 
Viigil, through whom it is probable Horace made his acquaintance. He 
referred to in the Epistle to the Pisones, v. 438, sqq., as a discerning critic. 
e died young, b. c. 24, and this Ode is intended to console Virgil for the 
$s of liis friend. 

Argument. — What bounds shall be set to our grief for one so dear? 
,'ach us a mournful strain, Melpomene. Can it be that Quinctilius, whose 
e Modesty, Justice, Fidelity, and Truth shall not behold again, is gone to 
; everlasting rest ? Many good men mourn for him, but none more tmly 
in thou, Virgil. 'T was not for this thou didst commit him to the care of 
?avcn. But in vain thou dost ask him back. The lyre of Orpheus could 
t bring him to life again. 'Tis hard to bear: but patience makes that 
liter which no power can change. 

I. capitis f] The Greek and Latin poets use the head for the whole pcr- 

I, especially when affection is meant to be expressed. 

(. Mdpomene,] See C. i. 12. 2, n. 

I. Ergo] From the Greek eoy© : ' indeed,' * can it be ? ' 

;. Pudor et Justitiae amvr — rides] These personages are associated again 

S. 57. Cicero (De Off. i. 7) says : "Fundamentum autem justitiae est 

s, id est dictorum conventorumque constantia et Veritas." 

. inveniet] It is Homce's usual but not invariable practice to have the 

b in the singular number after several substantives, as here. 

1 . Tufrustra pius heu non ita credUuni] * It is vain, alas ! that with pious 

vers thou dost ask the gods to restore Quinctilius, whom thou didst intrust 

:hcir keeping, but not on these terms ' (i. e. that they should take him 

ly). 

3. Quodsi] Horace never uses ' sin,' which Vii^ uses as often and in 

same way as Horace uses * quodsi,' ' but if.' 

5. imaginif] 'Imago' ('spectre,' 'shade') was that unsubstantial body 

rhich the soul was supposed to dwell after death, called by the GreelLS 

iXov. Such were the forms which ^neas saw : — 

*• Et ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 

Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, 

Irruat, et frustra ferro diverberet umbras." 

— Aen. vi. 292, sqq. 
I. virga] The caduceus. 

'. Non lenis precibus fata recludere] This Greek construction has been 
:cd before (1. 18). The expression 'fata recludere' seems to mean 'to 
I the door of hell when Fate has closed it.' 

!. Nigra compiJerit — gregi.] 'Has gathered to the dark crowd.' The 
re is only admissible in poetry. It is like S. ii. 5. 49 : " Si quis casus 
um egerit Oreo," for ' ad Orcum.' As to ' virga,' and * Mereurius ' as 
actor of the dead, see C. 10. 17, n. 

. Durum .* sed levixui] Donatus sa3's that Virgil was much in the habit 

23* 
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of commending this virtno of patience, saying that the hardest fortunes migh€ 
be overcome Iw a wise endurance of them. Therefore, says Fabricius, Hor- 
ace consoles Virgil with his own philosophy. 
20. nefas.] 'impossible.' See C. 11. 1. 



ODE XXV. 

This Ode is addressed to a woman whose beauty has faded, and who, the 
poet says, must pay the penalty of her former pride, by seeing herself ne^g- 
lected in her old age. 

Argument. — Thy windows are no longer assailed and thy slumbers 
broken by saucy youths ; thy door turns no more on its hinges ; the serenade 
is silent. Now 't is thy turn, in some lone alley, on a dark night, with the 
winter wind blowing, and thy heart on fire with lust, to cry for lovers, and 
complain that young blood goes after the tender plant, and bids the old 
leaves go float upon the Hebrus. 

2. Ictibiis] Throwing of stones. 

3. amat\ 'it cleaves to,' as 'littus ama* (Acn. v. 163). 'Multum' in 
this sense is rather a favorite expression with Horace, as * mnltum demissus 
homo,' S. i. 3. 57 ; 'multnm celer,' S. ii. 3. 147. 

7. Me tiio] * While I, thy lover,* am pining through the tedious nights.' 
The possessive pronoun is used thus abruptly once before (i. 15. 32), "non 
hoc pollicitus tuae " j and Ov. Remed. Am. 492 : " Frigidior glacie fac vi- 
deare tuae." The words are supposed to be those of a serenade, or lover's 
song, sun^ under her windows. Sach a serenade is C. iii. 10. 

10. angtportUf] An alley, or narrow passage. It is compounded of a root 
* ang-*, which appears in * angustus,' and * portus,' which word was not, ac- 
cor£ngto Festus, confined to a harbor for snips, but also meant a house. 

11. iTiracio bacchante] While the north-wind blows more bitterly than 
ever, in the intervals of the moon, that is, in dark nights when the moon does 
not shine. 

14. furiare] This word we do not meet with before Horace. 

18. pulla] This word, which means 'dark,' belongs to *myrto.* Young 
beauties are compared to the fresh ivy and dark myrtle, while the &ded old 
woman is likened to withered leaves which are tossed to the i^inds, to carry 
if they please to the cold and distant waters of the Hebras, in Thrace. This 
expression is like that at the beginning of the next Ode. 



ODE XXVI. 

Tnis Ode is an invocation of the Muse, praying her to do honor to Lamia, 
respecting whom see C. iii. 17. It would appear that, at the time it was 
written, the afl^irs of the Parthians were occupying a good deal of attention at 
Home, since Horace speaks of himself as the only one who gave no heed to 
them. The circumstances that may be supposed to be referred to are to be 
gathered from the following account. In the yea,r b. c. 30, Phraatcs (Ar- 
saccs XV.) being on the Parthian throne, and having by his cruelties made 
himself obnoxious to his subjects, Tiridates, like\%'ise one of the family of 
Arsacidae, was set up as a rival to Phraatcs, but was defeated in his attenipt 
to dethrone him, and fled for pmtcetion that same year to Augustus, who 
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«ras then in Syria, after the death of M. AntoniuB. Shortly afterwards, 
lowever, the Parttuans succeeded in getting rid of their king, and Tiridatcs 
was called to the throne. In b. c. 25, Phraates, having obtained assistance 
Tom the Scythians, returned and recovered his kingdom ; and Tiridatcs fled 
:o Augustus once more for protection. He was then in Spain. The assem- 
bling of the Scythian force, and the alarm of Tiridates, are evidently referred 
here, and the two seem to be associated. It is natural to infer, therefore, 
hat it was just before Tiridates fled from his kingdom, in b. c. 25, that the 
L)de was composed. 

Argument. — As the friend of the Muses should, I toss care to the winds, 
md mind not, as every one else does, the alarms of Tiridates. Sweet Mu^e, 
vcave a garland for my Lamia. All my honors, without thee, are naught ; 
lim shoiudst thou with thy sisters consecrate with the lyre. 

1. Musis amicus] See C. iii. 4. 25 : " Vestris amicum fontibus ct choris." 

2. Tradamprotervis] See the last note on C. 25. 

3. quis] This is the dative case, and refers to the terror inspired in Tiri- 
lates and his party by the approach of the Scythians. Sec Intixxluction. 

6. intrgris] * pure. 

9. PimpUa] * Muse * ; derived from Pimplea, a mountain of Thrace, in 
vhich was a fountain called by the same name, and sacred to the Muses. 

10. Jidibus nouis,] 'Lyric strains new' to the Bomans, — uukuo>vn, till 
ntroduced by Horace. 



ODE XXVII. 

This is a convivial Ode, in which the poet supposes himself at table with 
I noisy drinking-party. He bids them put away brawls, and when they call 
ipon him to jom them, he makes it a condition that a young man of the 
tarty, whose looks betray that he is in love, shall tell him the name of his 
distress. The vouth whispers it in his ear, and the poet breaks out into 
ompassion for nis hopeless situation. The Ode is said to be imitated from 
^nacrcon. 

Argument. — Let barbarous Thracians fi^ht over their wine. Stop your 
nhallowed noises, nnry friends, and let each he quietly on his couch. What, 
m I to join vou ? Then let that boy tell me who has got his heart. Will 
c not? Then I drink not. Whoever it is, thou hast no cause to bo 
shamed. Here, whisper it in my car. — Ah ! poor boy, into what a Charyb- 
is hast thou been drawn ! What witch, what god, shall deliver thee ! Peg- 
sus himself could not do it. 

1. Natis — laetitiae] * Intended by nature for purposes of merriment' 

2. Thracum] See C. 18. 9, n. 

3. verecundum] In Epod.xi. 13 he is called 'inverecundum,' but the cases 
re different. 

4. prohibete] ' Prohibero * and * arcere ' are used with the accusative of 
le person and the ablative of the thing or vice versa. The latter is the more 
sual construction. (See Epp. i. 1. 31 ; 8. 10. A. P. 64.) 

5. Vino ei lucemis] In prose these datives would be expressed by the abla- 
ve with * a.' The same construction is found in * dissidcns plebi,' C. ii. 2. 
8 : " medio ne discrepet imum," A. P. 152. 

acinaces] This word, which signifies the Persian scymitar, or short sword, 
ppears to have been introduced into Grcece after the Persian wars. It is 
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commonly used by Herodotus. Horace seems to have been the first Latin 
writer who employed it — Horace says quarrelling is vastly unsuited to those 
jovial meetings which are kept up to a late hour, — ' vino et lucemis.* The 
Romans sat down to table seldom later than three or four o'clock, and com- 
monly continued there till past midnight. 

6. Immane quantum] This form is imitated from the Greek : ovpdptov 
5(n)v, BavfiaaTov oavv, dfivOjfrov otrov, Gavixaara ijXuca, dfirixavov oaopy — 
phrases commonly met with, in the Greek writers. The same expression 
occurs in Tacitus and Sallust, and ' minim quantum/ ' nimium quantum/ 
arc used by Cicero, and Livy (ii. 1, fin.). The indicative mood is right, 
* immane quantum ' being merely an expletive. 

8. culnto — presso] * with elbow rested' on the cushion of the couch. 

10. Opuntiae] The birthplace of Megilla (the Locrian Opus) is added, as 
Buttmann remarks, only " to give the poem a fresher look of individuality." 
The same remark will apply in other instances, as, " Xanthia Phoceu," C. 
ii. 4. 2. 

13. Opssat volantas f] * Are you reluctant ' to confess *? The young man 
is shy, and will not tell at first ; when he does, Horace is supposed to break 
out with * Ah miser/ etc. 

19. laborabas] Orelli may be right in saying the imperfect refers to the 
time when the question was put. But I am not sure that some finer sense 
of the imperfect tense is not to be traced in this word, as in " Tcmpus erat 
dapibus, sodalcs '* (C. i. 37. 4, where see note). 

Charybdif'\ This whirlpool, which still exists near Messina, was the tenor 
of ancient navigators. It is taken here to represent the dangerous position 
of the youth, through his love for some fisimous beauty and coquette. 

21. "rhessalia] The Thessalians were famous for witchcraft. See Epod. 
V. 45. 

24. Pegasus expediet Chimaera.] Bellerophon, being ordered by the king 
of Lycia to destroy the monster Chimaera, is said to nave done so with the 
help of the winged horse Pegasus. This part of the stor^ is later than Homer 
(see II. vi. 179, sqq.). Chimiera was a mountain in Lycia, from which flames 
were always issuing. The spot has been identified, and this phenomenon is 
still visible. The ancients described it, from some fanciful conception, as a 
female monster, with the head of a lion, the waist of a goat, and the tail of a 
serpent. (See Aen. vi. 288.) 



ODE XXVIII. 

Septimius, one of Horace's most intimate friends, had a villa at Tnrcn- 
tum (C. ii. 6), where it is likely Horace on some occasion, if not often, paid 
him a visit. Ho may have seen a body cast on shore at that place, where 
the scene of this Ode appears to be laid. The spirit of a shipwrecked man 
is introduced, moralizing upon death and asking for burial. His reflections 
take the form, in the firat instance, of an address to Archytas, the philoso- 
pher, whose name was associated with the place ; and he joins with him 
other worthies, whose wisdom and greatness nad not saved them from the 
common lot of all. Then, seeing a seafaring man passing by, he calls upon 
him to cast dust upon his unburicd body, in order tnat he may have rest. 

Argument. — Even thee, thou measurer of earth and sea, thou counter of 
the sands, Archytas, how small a portion of earth contains thee now ! It 
profits thee not to have searched the air and traversed the heavens, since thou 
wcrt to die. So Tantalus, Tithonus, and Minos have died, and Pythagoras 
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>, with all his learning, hath gone down once more to the grave. But so 
is : all mast die alike ; some to make sport for Mars, some swallowed up 
the deep : old and young go crowding to the grave : none escape : I, too, 
ve perished in the waters. But grudge me not, thou mariner, a handful 

earth : so may the storm spend itself on the woods, while thou art safe, 
d thy merchandise increases. Is it a small matter with thee to bring ruin 

thy children? Yea, perhaps retribution awaits thyself: my curses will 
heard, and then no atonement shall deliver thee. 'T is but the work of a 
)ment, — thrice cast earth upon me, and hasten on. 

1. Te maris et terrae] * Te ' is emphatic, * even thee,' as the abruptness of 
3 opening requires, a/i/iov u«rpeiy, KVfxara fUTfrnv, were proverbial ex- 
essions for lost labor. See (jcorg. ii. 104, sqq. : — 

" Nequc enim numero comprcndcre refert; 
Quern qui scire velit, Libvci velit aequoris idem 
Dicere quam multae Zepbyro turbentur arenac.'* 

-chimedes wrote a work, 6 i/rafifun;^, in which he computed tho grains of 
ad on the shores of Sicily, and it may be alluded to hero. There is no 
uson to suppose that Archytas ever attempted to solve any such problem. 

2. Archyia^ Archytas was a native of Tarcntum, bom towards the end 
the fifth century b. c. Ho was for a long time the leading man in that 
y, the power and consequence of which he was the means of extending. 
i was a celebrated philosopher and mathematician. It would seem, from 
s passage, that there was a legend to the effect that Archytas was buried 

the shore under the promonotory of Matinum, running oat from tho range 
Jed Mons Garganas, in Apulia. Possibly, a tomb was shown there as his. 
lat Archytas was shipwrecked on a voyage down the Adriatic, (which is 
i general opinion,) cannot be proved from this Ode. 

3. parva — Munera,} *a small portion.' 'Manns' seems to contain the 
nc clement as fxoipa. It is not property equivalent to ' donum.' 

7. Pehpis genitoTf] See C. 6. 8, n. 

B. Tithonua] He was the hasband of Aurora, carried by her into heaven, 

her golden chariot (Eur. Tro. 852). 

}.' Minos] Called by Horn. (Odyss. xix. 149) Aid; fityaKov dapiarrist 

! grandson of him who became judge in Hades. 

10. Panthoiden] The story alluded to is that of Pythagoras, who, to prove 

doctrine of metempsychosis, declared that he had been Euphorbus, the son 
Panthous, who fell in the Trojan war. In support of which he claimed as 

own a shield hung up in the temple of Juno at Argos, which, when taken 
^-n, proved to have the name of Euphorbus engraved on it. 
i 1 . quamvis] " Tacitus and the later writers use * quamvis ' with an indic- 
kre, and, vice vena, * quanquam' with a subjunctive." (Key's Gram. 1227, 
lote.) The prose-writers of Horace's time would not use * quamvis ' with 

indicative ; and he uses the subjunctive where the case is strictly hypo- 
tical, as C. iv. 2. 39, or where it suits the metre, as C. iv. 6. 7. 
mamvis clipeo] * although, by taking down the shield, and testifying to the 
.son of the Trojan war, he proved that be had surrendered nothing but his 
sws and his skin to death.' 

4. Judice te] Archvtas professed to follow the doctrines of Pjiihagoras. 
ion sordidus auctor Naturae verique.] i. e. * no mean teacher of truth, phys- 
[ and moral,' or, as we should say, * no mean authority ' on such subjects, 
uctor ' is one whose evidence may be relied upon. 

7. Furiae] This name represents the Greek notion of the Erinnyes, as 
luai, or *Apal, the divinities which executed vengeance on the guilty, and 
;hat character stirred up strife, as here represented. So Yirgil (Acn. iv. 
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610) calls them * Dirae ultrices. See also Acn. vii. 324, and xii. 845-652. 
' Spectacula ' corresponds to ' ludo ' in C. i. 2. 37. ' Avaram ' is repeated 
C. iii. 29. 61. 

19. densentur] * Denserc * occurs in Lucretius, Virgil, and Tacitus. Livy 
has only * densare.' 

20. Proserpina fuqit] The perfect has the aoristic sense here. The 
allusion is explained by Virg. Aen. iv. 698 : — 

" Nondiun illi (Didoni) flavum Proserpina vertice crinem ^ 
Abstulerat Stygioque caput damnaverat Oreo." 
In Eurip. (Ale. 74) Deatn says in respect to his victim, 

Upos yap ovTos t&v Kara xoovos Otop 

8tov rod* eyx^ Kparos dyvUrjj rpixO' 
The general practice in commencing a sacrifice (Kardpxfir^M t&v iep&v) 
was to cut oft the forelock of the victim. 

21. devexi — Orionis] Orion sets about the beginning of November, & 
bad time for sailors. U. iii. 27. 18. Epod. xv. 7. Virg. Aen. vii. 712. 

22. lUyricis — undis,\ The waters of the Uadriatic, which wash the coast 
of Illyricum. 

23. At tu, nautajl * Nauta ' is not properly a common sailor, but ' navicu- 
larius,' a shipmaster. Such a person may be supposed to be passing, and 
the shade to appeal to him. 

24. capiti imumato] Other hiatuses occur, C. ii. 20. 13 ; iiL 14. 11. Epod. 
V. 100; xiii.3. 

25. sic] See note on i. 3. 1. 

26. Venusinae] See C. iii. 4. 9, n. ; iv. 9. 2, n. The ghost prays that the 
east wind may spend its force on the forests of the Apennines, before it 
reaches the Etruscan Sea, where the sailor may be supposed to be voyaging. 

29. custode Tarenti.] Taras, the founder of Tarentum, was a son of 
Neptune, who is represented on Tarentine coins as the tutelcry deity of the 
place. 

30. Negligis — Jraudem committere ?| ' Art thou careless of doing a wrong 
which shall presently fall upon thine mnocent sons ? ' * Postmodo ' belongs 
to ' nociturara,' and ' te ' is dependent on ' natis.' ' Modo ' limits * post ' to 
a short time. 

32. vicesque superhae] * stem retribution.* 

33. p-ecibus] * curses.' See Epod. v. 86. S. ii. 6. 30. 

36. Injecto ter pulvere] The number three is so familiar in all ceremonies 
of a religious nature, that we need not be surprised to find it here. The 
watchman, speaking of the corpse of Polyneices, says, Xcirn} 8* ayos ^w- 
yovTos Ss €irrjv kovis (Sop. Ant. 256). The chief object in respect to the 
burial of the dead was that the face should be covered (Cic. de Lcgg. ii. 
22). The expiation required by the Roman law for neglect of this duty 
to the dead, was a sow, and the person neglecting it was said ' ]M)rcam 
contrahere.' 



ODE XXIX. 



In the year u. c. 24 an ai-my was sent into Arabia Felix by Augustus, 
under iElius Callus, who was governor of Egypt. The force 'chiefly con- 
sisted of troops stationed in that province; but the prospect of wealthVhich 
the expedition held out, from the indefinite knowledge then possessed of the 
country, attracted young men at Rome, and induced, it would seem, Iccius, 
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I man of studious habits, to join it. The expedition wa8 attended with 
lotliing but disaster, and the greater part of the force perished. But Iccius 
urvived, and we find Horace writing to him a few years later as Agrippa's 
teward in Sicily (£pp. i. 12). Beyond this, nothing is known of Iccius. 
The Ode is a piece or good-tempered, jocular irony, of which the point lies 
ti the man of books going forth as a conqueror to subdue fierce nations, 
mtamed before, and to return laden with the spoils of the East Later 
imes have seen young and chivalrous men hastening to an El Dorado in 
xpcctation of wealth and distinction, and finding nothing but disappoint- 
lent ; and such appears to have been the case on the occasion of this expe- 
ition into Arabia. 

Argument. — What, Iccius, after all, dost thou grudge the Arabs their 
ealth, and prepare chains for the princes of Sabaea and the fierce Mede ? 
^hich of the fair barbarians dost thou mean to bring home for thy bed, or 
hat royal page for thy table ? Sure, rivers shall flow back to their moun- 
lins, and the Tiber turn again, if Iccius can desert his books to put on the 
rcastplate. 

1 . nunc] This word expresses surprise : ' what now, to belie all expecta- 
ons, and abandon all your pursuits.! 

3. Sabaeaej The Romans had possession of parts of Arabia Petrsea, but 
)t of Arabia Felix. Hence Horace says, " Intactis opulentior Thesauris 
rabum " (C. iii. 24. 1). It may have been reported that the army would 
x)ceed against the Parthians, after the Arabs were conquered, or, as is 
ore probable, the ' horrible Mede ' is only introduced to heighten the 
iloring of the picture in a jocular way. 

5. (£tae — virginum — barbaraj A very uncommon construction for 
[uae vii^ barbara ' or ' quae viiginum barbararum.' There is humor in 
Q question, as if Iccius had only to choose for himself some royal damsel, 
lose betrothed he was to slay with his own hand, and an Eastern page of 
cat beauty, brought from his native wilds to wait upon one of the princes 

this happy land. If Horace mixes up Tartars (Sericas) and Parthians, 
only makes the picture more absurd. 

Puer — ex aula] * A royal page.' Boys whose office it was to pour out 
3 wine, are called in inscriptions ' pueri a cyatho' or ' ad cyathum,' or 
b argento potorio,' * ad argentum potorium,' * a potione,' and so forth. 
9. sar/ittas tendere] For 'arcura tendere.' Virgil also says (Aen. ix. 
3), " spicula tendere comu," and (Aen. v. 508) "pariterque oculos telum- 
e tetendit." 

1 1 . PronoB rdabi posse rivoa] The phrase avia irora/io0V became a proverb 
m Euripides (Med. 410) : Amu iroraymv Up&v \€i>pov(n itayaL 
L2. MowUbus] The dative. 

14. Socraticam et domum] Socrates's school, as Plato, Xenophon, &c. 
.'ero speaks of the "familia Peripateticorum " (Div. ii. 1) ; and Horace 
>poses himself to be asked ''quo me duce, quo Laretuter" (Epp. i. 1. 
Pancetius was a philosopher of Rhodes, niom whom Cicero appears 
lave gathered the substance of his work De Officiis. He professed the 
rtrines of the Stoics, but seems to have qualified them with opinions de- 
k1 from the writings of Plato, and others of the Socratic school, which 
ounts for their l^ing mentioned in connection with his name. Ho 
irished in the second century b. c, and was intimate with the younger 
pio. 

5. loricis Hiberis] 'Spanish maiL' The steel of Hiberia (Spain) was 
tbrated. 
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ODE XXX. 

It is not improbable that the main incident of this Ode, that of a lady 
sacrificing or dedicating a little chapel to Venus, is taken from life; but 
there is a fragment of one of Alcman's poems, running Kvnpop ifxtprav 
Xivaia'a luu IlatfMw ntpippvroif, which appears to have been imitated in the 
first two verses. 

Argument. — Royal Venus, leave thy beloved Cyprus, and come, dwell 
in Glvcera's temple. Let Love come with thee, and the Graces and Nymphs, 
and Youth, who is unlovely without thee, and Mercury too. 

1. Cmdi Paphiquej] See C. 3. 1, n. 

4. aedem.] The humblest houses had their little chapel, set apart for on 
image. 

5. tolutis Gratiae amis] The oldest painters and sculptors represented the 
Graces clothed ; afterwards it became the fiishion to represent them naked ; 
but the latest practice lay between the two, and they were painted and sculp- 
tured with loose, transparent drapery. Horace varies in his descriptions. 
See C. i. 4. 6; iii. 19. 16 ; iv. 7. 6. 

7. Et parum comis sine te Juventas] Cupid (' fervidus pner ') or several 
Cupids (C. 19. 1), Tonth CHjSi;), Hermes, the god of eloquence. Persuasion 
(n€iOa>)f and the Graces, were the principal companions of Venus, accoi-d- 
ing to the notions of the Greeks. The nymphs of the woods, or of the hills, 
were likewise usually represented as her companions. (See C. iv. 6.) 



ODE XXXI. 

In B.C. 28 (25th October), Augustus dedicated a temple, with a library 
attached, which he had built in honor of Apollo, on the Palatine Hill, to 
commemorate his victory at Actium. After the ceremonies of the day of 
dedication were over, we may suppose Horace putting in his own claim to 
the god's favor in this Ode, in which he represents himself as offering a 
libation (whether in private or at the temple is uncertain), and asking for 
that which, according to Juvenal (x. 356), should be the end of all prayer, 
' mens sana in corporc sano 1 ' 

Argument. — What asks the poet of Apollo 1 Not cups, or herbs, or 
gold and ivory, or rich fields. Let those who may prune Calenian vines, 
and rich merchants drink rich wine out of cups of gold, favorites of heaven, 
who traverse the deep in safety. My food is the olive, the chicory, and the 
mallow. JjCt me enjoy what I have, thou son of Lato, sound in body and 
mind, and let my age pass with honor and the lyre. 

1. dedicafiim] This word is applied to the god as well as his temple. 
So Cic. de N. D. ii. 33, says, " ut Fides ut Mens quas in Capitolio dedicatas 
vidimus proxime a M. Aemilio Scauro." 

2. novum] Libations were made with wine of the current year. 

4. Sardiniae] This island supplied much of the com consumed at Borne. 
' Perax ' is properly applied to the soil which produces ; here it is said of 
the produce itself, and means ' abundant.* 

5. Qjlabnae] Where flocks were pastured in the winter season. C. iL 
6. 10. Epod. i. 27, n. 
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7. Liris] This river, now called Garigliano, took its rise near the Lacus 
[icinus, in the country of the ^^3qui, and, passing through the richest part 
Latiam, emptied itself below Minturnse into the sea (S. i. 5. 40, n.). The 
)per part of the stream is much broken by waterfalls. Horace's description 
•plies only to the lower part, where, having left the Apennines and joined 
e Trerus (Sacco), it flows quietly through me cultivated lands of Latium. 
9. Premant] Virgil uses this word in 3ie same sense (Greorg. i. 157) : " et 
ris opaci Falce premes umbraa"; and Ovid (Met xiv. 629). * Galena' 
transferred from the vine to the knife, as in * Sabina diota ' (9. 7), * Laestry- 
nia amphora' (iii. 16. 34), ' Graeca testa' (i. 20. 2), where to tlie press 
It makes or the vessel wnich contains the wine is applied the name of the 
ne itself. As to Galenian wine, see G. 20. 10, n. 

12. Vina Syra reparata merce,] Wine taken in exchange for Syrian goods, 
lich includes all the costly merchandise of the East; elsewhere called 
'yriae merces.' The seaports of Syria were entrepots for goods from and 
"the East, and were frequented by a vast number of ships from all parts. — 
)race uses many words compounded with * re * without any perceptible 
Ference of meaning from the simple words, as ' retractare,* * resecare,' * re- 
vere,' ' revincere,' * renare,' * remittere.' But there is the force of bartering 
this word, as in avrayopd^ea-Oai* (See G. i. 37. 24, n.) * Mercator ' was 
iealer in wares who generally sailed or travelled into foreign parts. The 
lercatores ' were an enterprising class, and penetrated into bai-barous and 
tant countries and dangerous seas. The mention of the Atlantic is a little 
; of place, immediately after * Syra merce ' ; but, as usual, Horace writes 
lerally, and does not aim at strict accuracy. * Aequor Atlanticum ' suited 
verse. The travelling merchants are often referred to by Horace. See 
i. 1. 15 ; iii. 24. 40; S. i. 1. 6, 4. 29. Epp. i. 1. 45, 16. 71, and else- 
ere. 

6. leifes^ * Setting lightly ' on the stomach. 

7. Frut paratiSf etc.] The order is, 'Frecor (ut) dones mihi, et valido 

. . et Integra Gum mcnte, frui paratis.' ' Lato6 ' (Aar^) ; * son of 
0,' or Latona. 



ODE XXXII. 

^His is an address of the poet to his lyre, calling upon it to help him now, 
whenever he shall require its aid. 

iRGUMBNT. — I am asked to sing. If I have ever composed a song that 
1 not die, with thee, my lyre, come, help me to a Latin song, — thou, 
•m AlcsBus did first touch, who, in the field or on the deep, still sung of 
3r, the Muses, Venus and her son, and Lycus, with dark eyes and hair. 
m glory of Phoebus, welcome at the table of the gods ; thou consoler of 
toils, help me whenever I shall invoke thee. 

Poscimur.] * Poscitur a nobis carmen.' This may mean that the poetic 
tus is on him, and he feels called upon to sing. 

Si quid vacui] * If ever, at my ease under the shade, with thee I have 
r aught that shall live this year, yea more.' 

Barbite,] BapfitTos is used as a feminine noun by the early Greek 
Brs. The later make it masculine. Here it is masculine, and in G. 
i. 

Leshio — ciw',] Alcaeus of Mytilene (G. 1. 34, n.). He fought in the 
wars of his native country, and left his arms behind him on the field of 

24 
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battle, in a war with the Athenians in Troas. He was exiled by FittacoSy 
tyrant of Mytilene, and travelled in different countries, particularly Egypt. 
Horace says, that in the midst of his battles and wanderings he still found 
time to sing of wine and love. But he also sang of dangers by sea and land 
(C. ii. 13. 27), and inspired his countrymen with martial odes ('minaoes 
Camenae,' C. iv. 9. 7). 

modulate] See C. i. 1. 24, n. 

6. ^i ferox bello, etc.] * Who, though a fierce warrior, would yet, if ho 
were in tne camp, or had moored his sea^tossed bark on the wet shore, sing of 
Bacchus and the Muses, and Venus and her ever-attendant son.' 

10. haereniem] This verb * haerere ' is taken bv Horace with a dative, as 
here and S. i. 10. 49 ; or with an ablative with * in./ as S. i. 3. 32 ; or without 
'in,'asC. i. 2. 9. S. ii. 3. 205. 

11, Et Lycum] A young friend of AlciBus, whose name appears in a frag- 
ment still extant, ovk €ya> Avkov iv Mota-cus dkeyu). 

14. teatudo] See C. 10. 6, n. 

15. atmque] As 'quandoque' is put for * quandocumque,' 'cumquo' is 
put for *cumcumque or quumquumque,' which occurs m Lucret. ii. 113. 
* Cumque ' belongs to * vocanti,* ' whenever I shall invoke thee,' as if it were 
' quandocumque vocem.' 



ODE XXXIII. 

Albids Tibullus, the poet, was a favorite with his contemporaries. To 
him was addressed the fourth Epistle of the first book, as well as this Ode. 
He appears on some occasion to nave been in bad spirits, and crossed in love, 
and Horace sent him this little poem, to amuse and cheer him. 

Argument. — Come, Albius, do not be drawling pitifiil poetry upon 
Glycera, because she prefers a younger man to you. Pretty Lycoris loves 
Cyrus, Cyrus inclines to PholoC, who admires the vulgar sinner as the she- 
goat loves the wolf. Such are Love's diversions, bringing opposites under 
the yoke together. So it happened to me, — a tender heart was attached to 
me, while I could not free myself from the fetters of Myrtale, more impetuous 
than the waves of the Adriatic. 

1 . memor] * ever thinking of.' 

2. neit miserabiles, etc.] *And do not (always) sing doleful strains, be- 
cause,' &c. 

3. cur^ ' Cur ' or ' quur * is formed from ' qui,' and has tlie force of ' quod ' 
here, as m Epp. i. 8. 10. 

5. tenui Jrontej A low forehead was considered a beauty, and the women 
braided their hair accordingly, as is seen in some statues, llie same appears 
to have been considered an attraction in men. Epp. i. 7. 26 : "reddes — 
nigros angusta fronte capillos." Intellectual beauty, as we view it in men, 
is better described by Pliny, Epist, iii. 6, 2 ; ** rari et cedentes capilli ; lata 
frons." 

7. Cyrus in asperam Dedinai PMo€n\ All these are imaginary persons. 

8. Jungentur capreae lupis] This is a common hyperbole, Epod. xvi. 30 : 
" Novaque monstra junxerit libidine Mirus amor," &c. 

9. aauUero.] * libertine.' 

10. 11. impares — animos] 'ill-matched persons and dispositions.* 
12. Saevo cumjoco] * In cruel sport.' 

14. compede] This word is used twice again by Horace in the singular 
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number I *' grata compede vinctum '* (C. iv. 11. 24) ; "nivali compedc rino 
tus " (Epp. i. 3. 3) ; and once by Tibullus : " Spes etiam valida solatur com- 
pede vinctam " iii. 6. 25). These are the only instances till after the Angus- 
tan age. Myrtale was a common name among freedwomen. 

16. CuTvaniU Calalnros sinus.] ' Breaking into bays the coast of Calabria ' ; 
that is, indenting the coast of Calabria, and so forming bays. By Calabria, 
the liomans understood the whole of the peninsula which was called by the 
Greeks lapygia or Messapia, washed by tne Hadriatic on one side, and the 
Gulf of Tareutum on the other. 



ODE XXXIV. 

If we are to take Horace at his word, he was one day startled by the phe- 
nomenon of a thunder-clap, or other noise, when the sky was clear ; and he 
appears to have been frightened into considering the error of his ways, which 
led him to abandon the loose doctrines of Epicurus, by which he had been 
guided before. 

Aroument. — Careless of Heaven, I have been wandering in the darkness 
of an insane creed ; I now retrace my steps, awakened by the sign of Jove's 
chariot dashing through an unclouded sky, — that chariot with which he shakes 
the earth, the waters, and hell, and the ends of the world. God is strong to 
bring down the mighty and exalt the low, to take the crown from one and 
place it on the head of another. 

2. Inaanientis sapientiae\ ' A wild philosophy,' the Greek (rfxftia aaxxJMs* 
The doctrines of Epicurus are here alluded to. This creed Horace professed, 
writing in his twenty-eighth year, to hold, 

" Deos didici securum agere aevum 
Nee si quid miri faciat natura, deos id 
Tristes ex alto caeli demittere tecto." 
(Sat. i. 5. 101.) On *consultus,' which is used like ' jurisconsultns,' see 
Eorcell. 

5. relictos:] 'Iterare cursus relictos' signifies to return to the paths he 
had left ; * iterare ' being equivalent to ' repetere.' 

JDiespiter,] It is said that this name was given to Jove as ' diei pater.* 
' Dies is an old form of the genitive. But probably the first two syllables 
are only a different form of * Jup-' in * Juppiter,' and from the same root as 

7. perpurum tonantes] The phenomenon of thunder heard in a clear sky 
is frequently alluded to by the ancients, and was held especially ominous. 
See Viffi. Geoig. i. 487. Aen. vii. 141, etc. 

10. Taenari] Taenarum (Matapan) was the most southern promontory 
of the Peloponnesus, where was a cave, supposed to lead down to Hades. 

11. Atlanieusque Jinis] Apparently imitated from Eurip. (Hipp. 3), rep- 
fxoutou T ^ArXavTucow, The African range Atlas was supposed to bo the 
boundary of the world in that direction. 

12. Valet ima 8ummis\ This language is like the opening of the next Ode. 
It may be compared witli various familiar passages of the sacred Scriptures ; 
as, " He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and exalted them of low 
degree." (Luke i. 52.) " Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from 
the west, nor from the south. But God is the Judge ; he putteth down one, 
and setteA up anoAer." (Psalm Ixxv. 6, 7.) The sentiment, however, is 
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commoiii Tacitus seems to have had Horace's words in his mind, when he 
wrote of the public funeral given to Flavins Sabinus, and the overthrow of 
Vitellius, that they were " magna documenta instabiiis fortunae sumraaque et 
ima miscentis " (Hist. iv. 47). 

14. hinc apicem] 'Apex' signifies properly the tuft (composed of wool 
"wrapped round a stick) or the top of the Flamen's cap. It ap])ear8 to stand 
for any covering of the head, and Horace applies it to the royal crown, here 
and in C. iii. 21 . 20. * Valere ' with an iniimtive is not used by prose-writers 
till afber the Augustan age. 



ODE XXXV. 

When Augustus was meditating an expedition against the Britons, and 
another for the East, Horace commended him to the care of Fortune the Pre- 
server, to whom this Ode is addressed. The design of invading Britain was 
intemipted by an insurrection of the Salassians, an Alpine people. The god- 
dess Fortuna, under different characters, had many temples at Rome ; but her 
worship was most solemnly maintained, when Horace wrote, at Prajneste and 
at Antium, where she had an oracle, and was worshipped under a double 
form, as *prospera' and 'adversa.' Tacitus mentions a temple belonging 
to an Equestris Fortuna, in which the Equites set up a statue they had vowed 
for the recovery of Augusta (Ann. iii. 71). She was represented on Bomau 
coins with a double ship's rudder in one hand and a comucopise in the other, 
which may furnish a clew to the allusions in the second stanza. There are 
passages which may have been drawn from paintings in the temple at An- 
tium. 

Argument. — Queen of Antium, all-powerful to exalt or to debase, the 
poor tenant cultivator worships thee, and the mariner on the deep. Thou art 
feared by the savage Dacian and nomad Scytliian, by all cities and nations ; 
yea, by proud Latium herself; by royal mothers trembling for their sons, and 
kings fearing for their crowns. Necessity, with her stem emblems, goes be- 
fore thee. Hope and Fidelity co with thee, when thou leavest the house of 
prosperity, while false friends fall away. Preserve Cassar as he goeth to con- 
quer Britain ; preserve the fresh levies destined for the East. It repenteth ns 
of our civil strife and impious crimes. Let the sword be recast, and whetted 
for the Scytliian and the Arab. 

1. Antium,] A maritime town of Latium, now called Porto d* Anzo. (See 
Introduction.) 

2. Praesens] There is no other instance of * praesens ' with an infinitive. 
* Praesens ' is often used with the signification of * potens.* In its application 
to the gods, it expresses their presence as shown by their power. " God is a 
very present help in trouble.** Ps. xlvi. 1. Cicero (Tusc. Disp. i. 12. 28) 
says of Hercules, " apud Graecos indeque prolapsus ad nos et usque ad Oce»> 
num tantus et tam praesens habetur deus.*'^ 

4. faneribm] The same as * in funera.* 

6. colonus,] See C. ii. 14. 12, n. 

7, 8. Bithyna — ^^^"^ A vessel built of the timber of Bithynia. 

9. profugi Scyihae\^ This is to be explained by the wandering habits of tlie 
Scythians. It explains * campestres Sc3rthae ' (C. iii. 24. 9), and corresponds 
to ^Kv9a£ d* d<pi^€i vofiddas ot w\€Kras artyas Htbaptrun vaiova cV* cvicv- 
kKois oYois (Aesch. P. V. 709). * Profucus ' is repeated in C. iv. 14. 42. 

11. kegumque matres barbarorum] Orelli quotes the description in the fifth 
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hapter of Judges, rer. 28 : " The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
nd cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so lon^ in coining 1 why 
any the wheels of his chariot ? " There are four objects in respect of which 
i'ortune is here said to be invoked, — the seasons, the winds, war, and fac- 
lon. (See Introduction.) She is said to be an object of reverence to the 
istant and barbarous nations, as well as the cities and provinces of the Ro- 
lan world, and Eastern mothers and tyrants fearing for tneir crowns. 

14. i^atUeni columnam,] The figures of Peace, Security, Happiness, and 
thers, are each represented on old monuments as resting on a column. What 
lorace means is, that tynxits are afraid lest Fortune should overthrow their 
ower, represented figuratively by a standing column. 

15. Aaarma — aaarma] The repetition of these words suggests the cry of 
ic ' thronging people ' (' freqnens populus '). ' Cessantes ' means the peacea- 
ly disposed. 

17. Te semper anteit saeva Necessitas] The several things that Necessity is 
3re represented as holding, are emblems of tenacity and fixedness of purpose, 
- the nail, the clamp, and the molten lead : they have nothing to do with 
•rture, as many have supposed. * Anteit * is to be scanned as a dissyllable. 

18. Clavos trabales] These were nails of the largest sort, for fastening 
iams in large houses. There is said to be one in the Museum of the Grand 
uke of Tuscany, at Florence, weighing fifty pounds, made of bronze. * Clavi 
Eibales' had passed into a proverb with the Romans. Compare Cicero (in 
err. Act. ii. 5.21): " ut hoc beneficium, quemadmodum dicitur, trabali 
avo figeret." * Cunei ' were also nails wedge-shaped. On the nails of Fate, 
e C. iii. 24. 7. The metaphor of molten lead, used for strengthening build- 
gs, is used by Euripides (Androm. 267), koi yap el nepi^ tr txe% ttiktos 

21. Te Spes €t(M\ The picture represented in this and the following 
mzas, apart from the allegory, is that of a rich man in adversity, going forth 
)m his home, with hope in his breast, and accompanied by a few faitliful 
ends, but deserted by those who only cared for his wealth. In the person 

Fortune, therefore, is represented the man who is suffering from her re- 
rses ; and in that of Fidelity, the small (* rara ') company of his true friends, 
►rtune is represented in the garments of mourning (* mutata veste '), and 
des in a white veil, emblematic of her purity. With such a veil on their 
ads, men offered sacrifice to her. She is Called by Vii^il (Aen. i. 292), 
!ana Fides,' but there it probably means ' aged.' According to Livy (i. 21 ), 
ima established religious rites for Fides. 

22. nee comitem abnegatf] ' nor refuses herself for thy companion,' as if ' se ' 
re understood. 

28. Ferre jugum pariter dolosi.] 'Too faithless to bear the yoke together 
;h him.' This metaphor is taken from beasts unequally yoked. 

29. Serves itvrum] See Introduction. 

dtimos Orhis Britannos] " Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos " ( Virg. 
. i. 67), "Extremique hominum Morini" (Aen. viii. 727), are like Hor- 
's phrase. 

\2. Oceanogue rubroJ] The force that was to conquer Arabia (see C. i. 29) 
i probably at this time preparing. 
6. unde] * From what?' 

9. diffingas retusuw] * Diffingas ' is a word met with in no author but 
race, who uses it here and in C. iii. 29. 47 : " neque Diffinget infectumque 
iet." It means here to break up or unmake, with the purpose of foi^ng 
^ain. ' O I pray thee on new anvil recast the blunted sword, for the 
thian and the Arab.' It had been blunted in civil war, and was to be 
;ttcd a^in for the destruction of the barbaiians. 

0. Massagelaa] These people are said by Herodotus (i. 204) to have in- 

24* 
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habited the great plain cast of the Caspian ; but the Komans had no distinct 
knowledge of them, and the name is used for the unknown regions of North- 
em Asia, like the name of the Scythians. 



ODE XXXVI. 

Who Numida was, we have no means of knowing. That he was an inti- 
mate friend of Horace's appears from this Ode. He was also a great friend 
of Lamia's (see C. 26 of this book). He appears to have lately returned from 
the army in Spain, and Horace writes this Ode for the occasion, calling upon 
Numida's friends to celebrate his return with sacrifice, music, and wine. 

Akgument. — Let us sacrifice to the guardian gods of Numida, on his safe 
return from Spain ; he is come to embrace his dear friends, but none more 
heartily than Lfimia, in remembrance of their early days. Mark the fair day 
with a white mark ; bring out the wine without stint ; cease not the dance ; 
let Bassus out-drink Damalis the drunken ; bring the rose, the parsley, the 
lily, for our feast. Though all eyes shall languish for Damalis, she will cleave 
only to Numida. 

4. Hesperia] In the year b. c. 26, Augustus went into Spain to put down 
an insurrection of the Cantabri. He returned to Rome two years afterwards, 
and Numida returned with him, or perhaps a little before, since Augustus was 
detained by sickness (C. iii. 14). 

7. Lamiae,] See Introduction. 

8. Actae non alio rege puertiae] * Kege ' may perhaps be put in a familiar 
way for their schoolmaster; if so, it was Orbilius Pnpillus (Epp. ii. 1. 71). 
But the meaning is not quite certain. 

puert\ae\ For * pueritiae.' Other instances of syncope are ' lamnae,' ' sur- 
puerat,' ' surpite,' * soldo,' * caldior,' etc. 

9. Mutataeque simul togae.] They were of the same age, and therefore had 
taken the * toga virilis ' together. See Epod. v. 7, n. 

10. Cressa ne car eat pulchra dies notOf] The custom of marking fair days 
with a white stone or mark, and unlucky ones with a black, had passed, if not 
into practice, into a proverb with the Komans. Hence Persius (ii. 1, sqq.), 
writing to his friend on his birthday, says : 

" Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo. 
Qui tibi labentes apponit candidus annos." 
* Cressa ' is the adjective formed from * creta,' chalk, so called as coming from 
Cimolus, a small island near Crete. 

11. Neu — amphorae] * And let there be no measured use of the wine-jar 
brought out.' 

12. Neu morem in Solium] ' Salium' is an adjective like ' Saliaris ' in the 
next Ode. It occurs again in C. iv. 1. 28, where see note. 

13. multi Damalis men] * Damalis, great drinker (as she is).' Such is the 
expression 'Multi Lydia nominis' (C. iii. 9. 7). Ovid (Met. xiv. 252) has 
nearly the same words : " Eurylocumque simul, multique Elpenora vini." 
Who Bassus was, we cannot tell, without knowing more of his fhend Numida. 
Damalis may be anybody, — a woman like Lyde (C. ii. 11. 22), brought into 
the Ode to make up a scene. The name was common among freedwomen. 

14. Threfcia vincat amystide,] ' Amystis ' was a deep draught, taken with- 
out drawing breath or closing the lips (a, fivtiv). For ThreYcia see i. 27. 2. 

17. putres Deponent oculos^ *will fix their languishing eyes.' The Greeks 
expressed ' putres ' by rrjKoutvoi. 
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20. ambitiosiw.] This is the only passage in which the word occurs in this 
sense of ' clinging/ the nearest to ' ambire ' in its primitive meaning. 



ODE XXXVII. 

The occasion that gave rise to this Ode, and the time therefore of its com- 
position, are sufficiently clear. Intelligence of the deaths of M. Antonius and 
Cleopatra was brought to Rome in the autumn of b. c. 30, and on this occa- 
sion Horace wrote 3ie following Ode, which is du^cted chiefly against Cleo- 
patra. Horace appears to have started with an ode of Alcaeus on the deatli 
of Myrsilus in his head. It began, 

vvv XPV f'^Ovo'Brfv KOI riva irpos fiiav 

mmjv eVctfi^ KarBave Mvpo'tXoy. 
The historical facts referred to may be gathered from Plutarch's Life of M. 
Antonius. 

Argument. — 'T is time to drink, to smite the earth, and set out a feast 
for the gods, my friends. We might not bring down the Caecuban, while that 
mad queen with her foul herd was threatening Home with destruction. But 
her fury is humbled, her fleet in flames, her drunken heart shook with fear 
when dffisar hunted her from Italy, as the hawk pursues the dove or the 
hunter the hare, to chain the accursed monster ; who feared not tlie sword nor 
fled to secret hiding-places, but chose to die, rather than submit to be led in 
triiunph by the conqueror. 

2. nunc Scdiaribus] A Saliaric banquet is a rich banquet, fit for the Salii, 
the priests of Mars. The feasts of the Pontifices were proverbial for profu- 
sion. On great occasions, a banquet was set out, in place of a sacrifice, and 
images of me gods were placed upon couches, as for the purpose of eating. 
This sort of banquet was called a * lectistemium.' 

3. pulvinar] Properly, the cushion of the couch, and so put here for the 
couch itself. 

4. Tempus erat] This imperfect tense seems to mean that this was the 
time that the Fates had intended for such festivities. Ovid (Tr. iv. 8. 24, sq.) 
has it twice over in this unusual way : — 

" Sic igitur tarda vires minuente senecta 
Me quoqne donari jam rude tempus erat ; 
Tempus erat nee me peregrinum ducere caelum 
Nee siccam Getico fonte levare sitim." 
The Greeks used the imperfect €XP^^ ^^ ^^ same undefined way. Sec note 
on i. 27. 19. 

6. Cetlis] The 'cella' was, properly speaking, a chamber, partly above 
and partly under ground, in which tne * dolia ' wero kept That in which the 
' amphorae ' were stored was called * apotheca,' and was in the upper part of 
the noiise : hence the terms, * depromere,' * deripere,' * descendere.' * Capi- 
tolio ' i8 equivalent to * urbi.' See C. iii. 3. 42 ; iii. 30. 8. * Imperio ' is used 
for the sovereign power of Rome, as in C. iii. 5. 4. 

7. Regina ckmentes ruincts\ *Dementes' is transferred from 'regina* to 
'ruinas' as in Virg. (Aen. ii. 576) : "Ulcisci patriam et sceleratas sumere 
poenas," "where ' sceleratas ' expresses the guilt of Helen. * 

9. Contaminato cum grege turpium Morbo v/rorwwi,] * ^ath her filthy herd of 
men (forsooth) foul with disease.' The corrupt lusts of that class of persons 
ivho were most about an Eastern queen, are properly called a disease. * Vi- 
x>ruin ' is used ironically. In Epod. ix. 11, Horace complains : — 
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" Bomanns ehen ! posteri negabitis 
Emancipatus foeminae 
Fert yallum et arma miles, et spadonibns 
Servile ragosis potest." 
10. impotens Sperare] * wild enough to expect anything.' This is a com- 
mon constmction, noticed at C. i. 1. 18. * Impotens ' corresponds to cucpcenjSj 
and signifies violence, want of self-control. See Epod. xvi. 62. 

13. Vix una sospes navi8\ Cleopatra's fleet escaped from the battle of Acti- 
um, but M. Antonius saved no more than his own ship, in which he fled to 
Egypt. From motives of deUcacy no allusion is made to M. Antonius through- 
out the Ode. 

14. Mentemque lymphatam Mdreotico] * Lymphatus ' is equivalent to wpj^yor 
\rjirrosi * lympha ' and * nympha ' being the same word. Mareotic wine was 
from the shores of the Lake Mareotis in the neighborhood of Alexandria. ' In 
veros timores ' is opposed to what the Greeks called ra K€va rod ttoXc/aoi;. 
Cleopatra's fleet fled from Actium, before a blow was struck, under the influ- 
ence of a panic ; but Horace chooses to say it was a ' verus timor.' The his- 
torical facts are not accurately represented in this Ode. Though it is said 
that Cleopatra meditated a descent upon Italy, in the event of M. Antonius 
and herself proving successful at Actium, she fled from that place to Egypt, 
and never went near Italy, whither Augustus returned after the battle ; and it 
was not till the next year, a. u. c. 724, that he went to Alexandria, and the 
deaths of M. Antonius and Cleopatra occurred. 

20. Haemcmiae,] This is an ancient name for Thessaly. 

24. reparavit] Literally, ' took in exchange for her own kingdom shores 
out of the sight of men.^ It is said that Cleopatra contemplated quitting 
Egypt, to escape from Augustus, and that she transported vessels across the 
desert to the Ked Sea ; but they were destroyed by the Arabs, and she aban- 
doned her design. Plut. Ant. c. 69. On the word 'reparayit,* see C. i. 31. 
12, n. 

25. jacentem] On Cleopatra's death, etc., see Plut. Ant. c. 84. 

26. 27. aspcTGW — serpentes] * venomous asps.' * Atrum ' is * deadly.* 

29. Ddibarata martejerocior] * Growing bolder, when she had resolved to 
die.' 
SO. Libumis] See Epod. 1. 1, n. 



ODE XXXVIII. 

This Ode was probably written as a song, and set to music. There is not 
much to remark upon it. No great pains are usually bestowed on such mat- 
ters. Some suppose it to be a translation, others an original composition. It 
is probably only a good imitation of Anacreon. The time is supposed to be 
Autumn (v. 4). 

AsQUMENT. — I hate your Persian finery. Hunt not fi)r the rose, boy; 
I care only for the myrtle, which equally becomes thee, the servant, and me, 
thy master. 

2. philifra] The linden-tree was so called by the Greeks ; and its thin inner 
hark was used for a lining, on which flowers were sewed to form the ridier 
kind of chaplets, called ' sutiles.' 

3. Mitte] ' forbear,' equivalent to * omitte.' 

5. allabores] This is a coined word, and signifies to labor for something 
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more. It corresponds to vpoairovfivy and occurs again, Epp. viii. 20. The 
order is, ' euro nihil sedulus allabores simplici myrto/ Vlwish you to take 
no trouble to add anything/ &c. 
7. sub arta VUe] * Arta ' signifies * thick/ * close-leaved.' 
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ODE I. 

This Ode is addressed to C. Asinius FoUio, the friend and companion in 
arms of Julias CsBsar. In b.c. 40 he was consul, and in the following year 
he was sent by M. Antonius against the Parthini, a tribe of Illyricum, and 
having defeated and subdued them he was allowed a triumph on his return 
to Rome. He then betook himself to literature, and practising as an orator 
in the courts of justice, and speaking in the senate. He patronized literary 
men, built a library, wrote poetry, particularly tragedies, and composed a 
history of the civil wars, in most of which he had taken an active part. The 
Ode was written after hearing PoUio recite part of this work, a practice 
which he is said to have been the first to introduce among literary men at 
Borne. 

Argument. — The civil wars, their causes, their progress, and their fatal 
results, — a dangerous task is thine, and treadierous is die ground thou art 
treading. 

Leave the tragic Muse for a little while, and thou shalt return to her when 
thou hast finished the historian's task, O Pollio I advocate, senator, con- 
queror ! Even now I seem to hear the trumpet and the clarion, the flash- 
ing of arms, and the voices of chiefs, and the whole world subdued but the 
stubborn heart of Cato. The gods of Africa have offered his victors' grand- 
sons on the tomb of Jugurtha. What land, what waters, are not stained 
with our blood ? But stay, my Muse, approach not such high themes. 

1 . Motum ex MeteUo consule\ The foundation of the civil wars is here laid 
in the formation of the (so-called) triumvirate by Caesar, Pompeius, and 
Crassus, which took place in the consulship of Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer, 
and L. Afranius, a. u. c. 694, b. c. 60. But though this was the first great 
act of aggression on the liberties of Rome, the civil war did not break out 
till the year a. u. c. 704, b. c. 50, when Caesar and Pompeius came to their 
final rupture. PoUio's work was in seventeen books, and probably ended 
with the battle of Actium. 

2. modos\ The * plans ' pursued by the opposing parties. 

4. Princtpum amidtias] The alliance of Caesar and Pompeius, and the 
subsequent coalition of M. Antonius and Augustus, more than once broken 
and renewed, and always maintained at the expense of the people's liberties, 
and therefore called * graves,' * oppressive,' are here principally referred to. 
See Plutarch, Vit. Cacs. c. 13. Pollio was himself the means of reconciling 
Antonius and Augustus, in the year of his consulship b. c. 40. 

5. I^ondum expiatis uncta cruoribtis,] See C. i. 2, Introduction. The 29th 
verse of that Ode, " Cui dabit partes scclus expiandi," compared with this, 
makes it probable the two were written about the same time. The plural 
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' crnoribns ' is nnnsnal, and savors of the Greek. So Aesch. Snpp. 265 
iraXaiav aiftdrov fudafuuriv. 

6. Periculosae plenum opus aleae^ ' A task full of hazard/ literally, ' fiill 
of perilous chance/ PoUio had been faithful to Julius Caesar, but af^cr his 
death had sided rather with M. Antonius than Au^stns ; and therefore, 
when the latter had succeeded in putting an end to his rival, and had the 
entire power in his o^ii hands, it was a Dold and difficult task that Pollio 
had undertaken. It does not appear, however, that he involved himself in 
any difficulty with Augustus, for he lived quietly to a good old age, dying in 
his eightieth year at his villa at Tusculum, a. u. c. 758, a. d. 4. It is proba- 
ble that his history was written with impartiality, and that Augustus was not 
jealous, and could afford to be otherwise. See Tac. Ann. iv. 34. ' Aleae ' 
was the name for dice (see C. iii. 24. 58) ; here it means * hazard,' ' risk.' 

7. Incedis per ignes} * Thou art treading on ashes that cover a smoulder- 
ing fire,' like the ashes at the mouth of a volcano, cool on the surface, 
but burning below. 

10. mox ubi puUicas Res ordinaris] * When you shall have finished your 
history of public events.' The Greeks used avvTd(T(r(iv for writing a book. 
Plutarch uses avifrayfMa for a book. *AvaTd^aa0eu occurs in the preface to 
St. Luke's Gospel, and is thus rendered in the Vulgate translation, " Quo- 
niam quidem multi conati sunt ordinare narrationem." It seems that Pollio 
was writing tragedy at the same time with his histoiy, and the style of the 
one may have affected the style of the other : so that Horace advises him to 
lay aside his tragedies, in order that he may do justice to his histoir. As the 
theme is delicate, and he is well able to adorn it, he should put aside the only 
obstacle to its proper accomplishment, viz. his tragedies. They were proba- 
bly of no great merit. None have survived, and lie has no dnedit for them, 
except with Horace and Virgil, who were under personal obligations to him. 
See S. i. 10. 42, and Viij^. £c. viii. 10. 

11. qrande mumts] * Thou shalt put on the Attic cothurnus, and return to 
thy lony task.' The ' cothurnus ' was a shoe worn by tragic actora, the use 
and name of which were borrowed by the Romans m>m the Athenians. It 
was usually ornamented with purple, and strapped up the leg nearly to the 
knee. When worn on the stage, it had a thick sole and a high heel, to add to 
the actor's height. Men of rank wore the * cothurnus.' Horace speaks figu- 
ratively, when he says that Pollio shall put on the * cothurnus,' meaning that 
he shall return to writing tragedies (see last note). 

16. Delmalico — triunmho.] See Introduction. 

17. Jam nunc] See C. iii. 6. 23, n. As to 'comua ' and * litui,' see C. i. 
I. 23, n. 

21 . Audire — videor] * I seem to myself to hear * (as C. iii. 4. 6), refer- 
ring to what he had heard Pollio read (see Int.). Cicero uses * videor ' with 
* videre ' not unfrequently, as (De Am. 12), " videre jam videor populum a 
senatu disjunctum." 

23. cuncta terrarum subacta] It is probable that Pollio had given a stirring 
account of Caesar's African campaign, in which he himself served, and that 
his description had made a great impression upon Horace. The victory of 
Thapsus, B. c. 46, made Caesar master of the whole Roman world. ' Cuncta 
terramm ' is equivalent to ' cunctas terras.' 

24. atrocem] 'stubborn.' 

25. Juno et deorum] * Juno and all the gods that favor Africa, who Iiad 
departed helplessly (i. e. after the Jugurthinc war) and left that land un- 
avenged, have oflered up as an atonement (* rettulit') the grandsons of those 
victors, on the grave of Jugurtha.* * Inferiae ' or *parentalia' were offerings 
presented by relatives at the tombs of the dead. T^n thousand of the Pom- 
peian army alone fell at the battle of Thapsus. It has been suggested that 
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the Jogurthine, rather than any of the other African wan, is referred to, be- 
cause Sallust's history had lately come out, and was attracting much attention. 

29. Qfjiis non Latitio] In this and the following stanza l£)race amplifies a 
little. But during the civil wars of Julius Cesar, Spain, Greece, and Africa 
were scenes of much bloodshed, and Romans fought against each other at 
Mutina, at Philippi, and at Actium. That the Parthian had heard the crash 
of Italy in its fsdl, is a poetical exaggeration, meaning, in plain prose, that 
the bitterest enemy of Rome had watched her dissensions, and rejoiced in the 
prospect of her downfall. 

pinguior] Comp. Virg. (Georg. i. 491) : — 

" Nee fuit indignum-superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Hkemi pinguescere campos." 

34. Dauniae] ' Roman.' See C. i. 22. 14, n. ; ill. 30. 11 ; iy. 6. 27. 

35. decoloravere] * have deeply dyed.' 

38. Ceae — neniae:] 'The subjects which belong to the Cean Muse.' 
'Nenia' is used in various senses by Horace. As a diige (C. ii. 20. 21) ; 
as a night-song (C. iii. 28. 16) ; as a charm (Epod. xvii. 29 ; as a song of 
triumph (Epp. i. 1. 63). Here it stands for the melancholy poetry ot Si- 
monides of Ceos, who flourished in the sixth century b. c. 

retracles] Equivalent to ' tractes.' See note on i. 31. 12. 

39. Dionaeo — anhv] A cave dedicated to Venus, the daughter of Dione. 



ODE II. 

Horace, meaning to write an Ode on the moderate desire' and use of 
wealth, dedicated it to C. Sallustius Crispus, grand-nephew of the historian, 
and inheritor of his property. He had previously alluded to him in no 
terms of praise in Sat. i. 2. 48 ; but that Sature was written many years 
before this Ode, and at this time Sallustius was in high favor with Augustus, 
and possessed of great riches, of which Horace implies that he made a 
good use. 

Argument. — Silver hath no beauty while hid in the earth, Sallustius. 
Pi*ocuIeius, for his ^nerosity to his brethren, will live for ever, and the man 
who rules the spirit of avarice is a greater king than if from Carthage to 
Gades were all his own. The dropsy grows and grows, till its cause is 
expelled. Phraates, restored to his throne, is not happy ; he only is a king 
and conqueror who looks on money with indifference. 

2. Abdito terris,'] Sallustius possessed some Valuable mines in the Alps, 
and to this circumstance Horace seems to refer. The character given of 
Sallustius by Tacitus (Ann. iii. 30) is rather different from Horace's de- 
scription. Tacitus says he was inclined to luxurious living and fine clothes, 
different from the practice of the old times. Horace inverts the order of the 
cognomen and gentilician name, as Tacitus frequently does ; as, ' Agrippam 
Posturaum' (Ann. i. 3), and elsewhere. The eleventh Ode of this book is 
addressed to Quintius Hirpinus ; and the names are inverted, as here. 

lamnae] Ovid (Fast. i. 207) : — 

" Jura dabat populis posito modo consul aratro 
Et levis aiigenti lamina crimen erat." 
For examples of syncope, see i. 36. 8, n. 

5. Vivet extento Proculeius aevo] C. Proculeius is said to have been 
brother of Licinius Murena, who, with one Fannius Caepio, entered into a 
conspiracy against tiie life of Augustus, and was put to death n. c. 22. Soo 
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C. ii. 10, Int. Who was the other brother of Proculeias is doubtful, and also 
on what occasion he assisted them. They may have lost their property in 
the civil wars, as the Scholiasts say. Proculeius was in great favor with 
Augustus, and was intimate with Maecenas (who muried his sister or coushi, 
Terentia), and probably with Sallustius. He was alive at this time, and did 
not die till after Horace. Proculeius was, like Maecenas, a favorer of letters, 
and is so referred to by Juvenal (S. vii. 94) : " Quis tibi Maecenas quis nunc 
erit aut Proculeius 1 " 

6. Nottis — animi] Horace's adaptation of Greek constructions is one of 
the chief features of his style. He uses ' metuente ' here in the same sense as 
in C. iv. 5. 20, " Culpari metnit Fides " : * wings that refuse to melt,' as 
Icarius's did. See C. iv. 2. 2. 

9. Latita regnes] The only king was the sage, according to the Stoics, 
and the sage kept all his passions under control. See S. i. 3. 125, n., and 
below, v. 21. 

10. remotis Gadibus] Gades (Cadiz) was taken poetically for the western 
limit of the world, so that when Horace woul^ say his friend Septimius was 
willing to go with him to the ends of the earth, he says * Septimi Grades 
aditure mecum ' (C. ii. 6. 1). It was originally, like Carthage, a Phoenician 
settlement, of which there were many in Spain, whence Horace says ' uterque 
Poenns,' the Phoenicians in Africa and those in Hispania. 

17. Phraaten] Phraates was restored to the Parthian throne b. c. 25 
(C. i. 26, Introd.). It is called the throne of Cyrus, because the Parthians 
succeeded to the greater part of the Eastern empu-e founded by Cyrus the 
Great. See C. i. 2. 21, n. 

18. pld)i] See C. i. 27. 5, n. Observe the elision of the last syllable of 
this verse by the commencing vowel of the next ; and see C. ii. 16. 34, and 
C. iii. 2. 22. 

19. popvlumqae, etc.] 'And teaches men not to use wrong names for 
things.' 

22. propriam] See S. ii. 2. 129, n. 

23. inretorto] * Who does not look with eyes askance (that is, with longing) 
at vast heaps of gold ? * Compare Epp. L 14. 37 : " Non istic obliquo oculo 
mea commoda quisquam Limat." 



ODE HI. 

The person to whom this* Ode is nominally addressed is generally sup- 
posed to be Q. Dellius, who, from being a follower, first of fiolabella, and 
then of Brutus and Cassius, became a devoted adherent of M. Antonius, and 
his tool, throughout his intrigues with Cleopatra, till shortly before the battle 
of Actium, when he quarrelled with Cleopatra opA joined Augustus, who 
received him with favor (Plut. Anton, o. 59). Plutarch calls him i(rropuc6?. 
Dellius was called * desultor bellorum civilium,' in allusion to the 'desultor' 
of the circus, who rode two horses at the same time. Horace's way of giving 
a name to his odes has been sufficiently noticed, and in this, as in other cases, 
there is nothing to guide us to the person whose name he uses. The Ode is 
on his usual commonplaces, — moderation, the enjoyment of the present 
moment, and the certainty of death. 

Argument. — Be sober in prosperity or adversity, in sadness or in mirth. 
What is the use of the shade and purling stream, if we bring not thither 
wine and flowers, while circumstances and youth permit, and life is our o^n ? 
Soon thou must give up all to thine heir ; rich and noble, or poor and hum* 
bio, we must all come to one place in the end. 
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2. non seats in] * Non secus ac ' is the more usual phrase : but ' non secus ' 
may stand alone. 
6. remoto gramine] * in a secluded grassy spot/ 

8. Interiore nota Falemi.] The cork of the ' amphora ' was stamped with 
the name of the consul in whose year it was filled, or a label with that in- 
5cription was fastened to the vessel, and the ' amphorae * being placed in the 
apotheca ' as they were filled, the oldest would he the innermost. 

9. Quo pirns ingens] * Quo ' signifies * to what purpose/ as ' quo mihi 
brtunam si non conceditur uti? ' (£^pp* i* 5. 12.) 

albaque po/?u/us] The Greeks had two names for the poplar, — XevKr), 
(hich was white, and cuytipos, which was dark. Viigil calls the white 
bicolor/ 'Amant,' as in C. iii. 16. 10, is used like the Greek <l>i\ov<ri, 
are wont.' Virgil has a like expression to ' hospitalem ' (Gteorg. iv. 24), 

Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibus arbor." 

11. dbliquo laborat] *To what purpose does the flying stream struggle to 
aste down its winding channel ? ' The stream is represented as striving 
) hurry on, in spite of the obstructions offered by its winding banks. As 
) * trepidare,' see C. ii. 11. 4. Epp. i. 10. 21. 

17. Cedes co€mptis\ Compare C. 14. 21, sqq. of this book. 

18. lavitA Horace uses this form, not * lavat.' 

21. InacAo] The name of Inachus, the earliest mythical king of Argos, 
)pears to have been used proverbially, for we have it again in C. iii. 19. 1. 
23. moreris,] This reminds as of Cicero (de Setiect. xxiii.) : " Commo- 
ndi natura deversorium nobis, non habitandi locum dedit" 

25. cogimur,] * We are driven like sheep,' " Tityre coge pecus " (Virg. 
!. iii. 20). 

26. Versatur uma\ Compare C. iii. 1- 16.: " Omne capax movet nma 
men." The notion is that of Fate standing with an urn, in which every 
m's lot is cast. She shakes it, and he whose lot comes out must .die. 
id has imitated this passage (Met. x. 32) : — 

" Omnia debemur vobis pauUumque morati 
Serius aus citius sedem properamus ad unam. 
Tendimns hue omnes. 
!8. Exilium] This is put for the place of exile, as (Ov. Fast. vi. 666) : 
Ixilium quodam tempore Tibur erat." The word is only another form 
exsidium,' from * ex-sedeo.' ' Cumbae ' is in the dative case, and is the 
a usually found in inscriptions for ' cymbae.' 



ODE IV. 

HIS amusing Ode represents a gentleman in love with his maid-servant, 
jocularly consoles him with examples of heroes who had been in the 
3 condition, and with the assurance that one so faithful must be, like the 
;s of the Homeric warriors, the daughter of a royal house. The name 
thias must be fictitious, and Phoceus indicates that the person was also 
osed to be a Phocian. Why Horace, assuming a Greek name for his 
or supposed friend, should also make him a Phocian, is needless to 
ire. There may have been a significance in it which has passed away, 
ever existed but for the understanding of the person addressed, and 
ips a few intimate friends. Xanthias was a name given to slaves, like 
, Sosios, &c. in the " Frogs " and other plays of Aristophanes. 
trace vras bom b. c 65, and he wrote this Ode when he was just finishing 
g-hth lustre, which would be in December, b. c 25. 

25 
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Abgument. — Be not ashamed, Xanthias ; heroes have loyed their maids 
before thee, — Achilles his Briseis, Ajax his Tecmessa, and Agamemnon 
his Cassandra. Doubtless your Phyllis is of royal blood : one so faithftd 
and loving and unselfish is no common maiden. Nay, be not jealous of my 
praises ; my eighth lustre is hastening to its close. 

2. Xantkia Phoceu I] See Introd. 

3. Briseis] Hippodameia, so called from her father, Brisens, king of 
Lymessus, a town of Troas, taken, with eleven others, by Achilles. He 
delivered up the spoils for distribution, and got Briseis for his prize (U. ix. 
328, sqq.) Agamemnon took her from him, as a compensation for the loss 
of Ills own slave, Chryseis (II. i. 320, sqq.). 

6. Tecmessae ;] Tecmessa was the daughter of Teleutas, king of Phrygia, 
who was killed by the Greeks during the Trojan war, and his daughter 
became the prize of Ajax, the son of Telamon. Homer alludes to her when 
he speaks of Auurros ytpas (H. i. 138). Sophocles, in his play of Ajax, 
represents her as tenderly attached to him. 

7. Arsit — Virgine rapta,] That is, Cassandra, whom Agamemnon chose, 
when the spoils of Troy were divided among the Greeks. * Arsit ' is used 
by Horace three times with an ablative, — here, in C. iii. 9. 5, and in Epod. 
xiv. 9 ; and once as a transitive verb (C. iv. 9. 13) : " Non sola comptos arsit 
adulter! crines "; as it is in Virgil's second Eclogue : " Formosum pastor 
Corydon ardebat Alexift." 

10. n^essaio victore] Achilles, whose nadve country was Phthiods in 
Thcssaly. 

ademptus Hector] ' the loss of Hector.' This is from the Iliad (xxiv. 
243): — 

prjircpoi yap paKkov 'Ayaioio'tv 8tj €a'€(rB€ 
Ktivoyf TfotnjmTos €vatp€pcv. 

13. Nescitiscm] 'You cannot tell but,' — 'You may well believe.' All 
that follows, in this and the next stanza, is good-natured banter. See Introd. 
As to the phrase ' nescio an,* ' I incline to think it is so,' see Zumpt's Latin 
Grammar, §§ 354 and 721. On ' beat!,' see C. i. 4. 14. 

17. Orede non Ulam] 'Believe not that she whom thou lovest is of the 
villanous herd.' 

22. Fuge] The same as * noli,* — * do not.' 

23. Cujus octamun] See Introd. ; and as to ' lustrum,' see C. ii. 15. 13, n. 



ODE V. 

This Ode professes to be a remonstrance with one who is courting a 
young girl not yet come to womanhood. 

Argument. — That girl is too young for a yoke-fellow ; as yet, she is like 
an unbroken heifer, or an unripe grape. She will come to thee of her own 
accord, when she is a little older; then will she wax wanton, and seek a mate^ 
and thou wilt love her above coy Pholoe or Chloris or Gyges. 

5. Circa] The Greeks use nepi in this way, ' occupied with.* 

7. Solantis] This is the poetical word for satisfying hunger or thirst, as 

Virgil (Georg. i. 159) : " Concnssaque famem in silvis solal:irc quercu." 
12. Purpurea varius colore] * Erelong, autumn with its varied hues will dye 

the green grape with purple,' which means, that she will soon be ripe for 

marriage, as the purple grape is for plucking. 
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13. ferox AdazK Time is compared to a wild horse, as in Ovid (Fast. vi. 
772); "fugiunt freno non remorante dies." The words that follow mean, 
* skt will approach the flower of her age, as ycm recede from it ' ; which is ex- 
pressed thus : ' the years which time takes from your life, he will add to 
hers.' The way of speaking is like that of Deianira, when, comparing her 
own age and attractions with those of her rival, she says : — 
6pci> yap rj^riv t^v fi€v epirovaav npo(ra, 
rrjv b ad (Paivovaav* 
(Soph. Trach. v. 547, sqq.) It is also explained by those verses in the Epis- 
tle to the Pisones : — 

" Malta fenint anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt." 
(v. 175, sq.) 

16. Lalage] This name is formed from XaXelv, ''dulce loqnentem" (C 
i. 22. 24). 

20. diidiusve Gifges,} This name, which is Lydian, Horace employs again 
(C. iii. 7. 5). This boy is represented as a slave from Cnidus in Caria, and 
he is said to be so beautifal that, if he were introduced at supper among the 
girls, the cleverest of the company could not detect him. ' Discrimen (k>scu- 
mm ' means a difference hard to see. 

24. ambiguoque vtdtu.] Ovid expresses the same ambiguity in the case of 
Atalanta very elegantly (Met. viii. 322) : — 

" Talis erat cultus ; facies quam dicere vere 
Virgineam in puero puerilem in virgine possis." 
Boys let their hair grow till they assumed the ' toga viiilis/ about their fif- 
teenth year. 



ODE VI. 

Of Septimius, to whom this Ode is addressed, we know nothing, except 
that he was an intimate friend of Horace's, as we gather also from the letter of 
introduction he gave him to Tiberius (Epp. i. 9). He had a house at Taren- 
tum, where Horace probably paid him one or more visits. Beyond this we 
know nothing of Septimius. 

It was probably on or after a visit to Septimius, that Horace composed the 
twenty-eighth Ode of the first book ; and, probably, with the attractions of 
Tarentum fresh in his mind, he wrote this Ode. He says that, next to Ti- 
bur, it is the place where he would choose to end his days. He says the same 
in £pp. i. 7. 45. 

Argument. -;- Septimius, I would that I might end my days at Tibur, or, 
f that be forbidden me, at Tarentum. Above all others I love that spot, 
vith its honey, its olives, its long spring, and mild winter, and grapes on 
^ount Aulon. On that spot we ought to live together; and there thou 
houldst lay my bones, and weep over them. 

1 . Septimif Gades adiiure mecum] That is, * who art ready to go with me, 
r need be,' to the ends of the earth.' See above C. 2. 10, n. 

2. Cantabrum indortum] At any time before B. c. 29, when the Cantabri 
^ere first reduced, they could have been called by Horace * indoctos juga 
?rre nostra,' even though no attempt had been made to impose that yoke. 
n 29 they were reduced to subjection ; in 26 they broke out again, and m the 
»1 lowing year they were finally subdued, though an insurrection had to be 
at down by Agnppa, some years afterwards (see C. iii. 8. 21 ; iv. 14. 41. 
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Epp. i. 12. 26). They were one of the fiercest of the tribes of Hispmia, and 
the last that submitted to the Romans. They occnpied a part ot the north 
coast, between the mountains and the sea. 

3. 'Svr^] The modem Gulfs of Sydra and Gabis. 

5. Tibw] Tibnr (Tivoli), which was sixteen miles cast of Rome, Horace 
was in the habit of visiting (see C. iii. 4. 23. Epp. i. 7. 45). He here ex- 
presses a great affection for it. Some suppose he nad a house there, which, 
as he nowhere mentions it, is improbable. 

Afyeo — colano] CatiUus, or his brother Tiburtns (see C. i. 18. 2, n.). 

7. Sit modus Ituso] * Lasso ' may be taken with ' maris,' etc. (as ' fessi m- 
mm,' Aen. i. 178), or absolutely, leaving the genitives to depend on ' modus ' : 
or the genitives may depend upon both. It is probable Horace is only speak- 
ing generally, meaning that the weary need seek no happier resting-place than 
Tibur, or Tarentnm. 

10. pdLitia] This word refers to the practice of covering the sheep widi 
skins, to preserve their wool. The Galiesus (Galaso) flowed through the 
ager Tarcntinus, which was rich in gardens and com-land, as well as in pas- 
tures. 

1 1 . regnalUi\ Similar passives are found in C. iii. 3. 43, " Media triumpha- 
tis " ; iii. 1 9. 4, " Bella pugnata " ; Epod. i. 23, " Bellum militabitur " ; S. ii. 
5. 27, " Res certabitnr.'^ ' Regnata' occurs again in C. iii. 29 27 ; and Ta- 
citus (Hist. i. 16) speaks of ^'gentes quae regnantur." The word is not used 
by prose-writers of an earlier age than Tacitus. Fhalanthus of Lacedaemon 
headed a body of youths, called from the circumstances of their birth Parthe- 
niee, in migrating from the Peloponnesus into Italy, where they got possession 
of Tarentum. 

15. decedunt] This word is used again in the same sense of ' giving place 
to ' in the second epistle of the second book, v. 213 : " decede peritis. The 
honey of Tarentum or Calabria (iiL 16. 33), and of Matinum (iv. 2. 27) in 
Italy, of Hybla in Sicily, and of Hymettus in Attica, are those Horace cele- 
brates most. Yenafrum (hod. Venafro) the most northern town of Campa- 
nia was celebrated above all places in Italy for its olives. ' Venafro ' is the 
dative case. See C. i. 1. 15, n. 

18. Auloni] From tlie name, we may suppose this was a valley near 
Tarentum. It gave excellent pasturage to sheep. 'Baccho' depends on 
' amicus.' 

21. beatae — txrees;'] Rich heights or hills near Tarentum. ' Arx ' is akin 
to «pK09^ and signifies primarily a fortified place ; and fortified places being 
commonly on heights, ' arx,' in a derived sense, came to mean a hill gen- 
erally. 

23. faviUani] The practice of burning the dead was not general among 
the Romans, till towards the end of the republic. Before ti^at, they were 
usually buried, though burning was known even in old times. 



ODE VII. 

PoMPEins Varus was a companion of Horace's in the army of Brotus, and 
fought at Philippi, after which it is probable he followed the fortunes, first of 
Scxtus Pompeius and afterwards of M. Antonius, and did not return to Rome 
till tlie civil war was over. This Ode was written on his return, to welcome 
him. 

Argument. — Pompeius, my earliest friend and best, with whom I 
have served and indulged, full many a day, who hath sent thee back to us, a 
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Tie citizen of Rome ? We fought and fled together at Philippi ; but while 
was carried oflf by Mercurj', the wave drew thee back into the stonny ocean 
^ain. Come, then, pay thy vows unto Jove, and lay thy weary limbs under 
y laurel. Bring wine and ointment and garlands ; choose a master of the 
ast, for I will revel like any Thracian, for joy that my friend hath returned. 

1. iempus in ultimum] During the two years between his leaving Home 

id the battle of Philippi, Brutus went through many hard-fought battles 

ith the native tribes in Macedonia and in Asia Minor, as well as in resist- 

g the assumption of his province by C. Antonius, the triumvir's brother, 

whom the Senate had assigned it. * Tempus in ultimum ' does not mean 

much to the brink of the grave, as we should say, as into extreme danger 

need. 

3. redonavit Quiritem] This word ' redonare ' is peculiar to Horace. He 
cs it again, C iii. 3. 33. 'Quiritem' has particular force as 'unshorn of 
ur citizenship.' He had not been 'capite deminutus.' See Aesch. Eum. 
7, *Apy6(0( dvffp adBis- The singular ' Quiris ' is not found in prose- 
itcrs. It occurs again in Epp. i. 6. 7. 

5. ptime sodalium,] 'Prime' means 'earliest and best.* It is probable 
It the days Horace enjoyed so much with his friend were spent at Athens, 
en they were both young students. The language does not seem to suit a 
np life, especially on such a service as the army of Brutus went through. 
I ' fpegi ' see C. i. 1 . 20, n. 

). M^obathro] Oil produced from an Indian shrub of that name. * Syrio ' 
only used in the same extended application in which Ovid uses ' Assy- 
m ' (Amor. ii. 5. 40) : " Maeonis Assyrium foemina tinxit ebur." See 
ii. 11. 16. 

1. P/iUippos et cderem fugam] 'the rout at Philippi.' We need not take 
race too much at his word. He was not bom for a soldier, any more than 
friend Iccius (C. i. 29) ; and he could afford to create a laugh against 
tsclf as a pv^atntiiy a coward who runs away and leaves his shield behind 
1. He had in mind, no doubt, the misfortune that befell Alcaeus, as related 
Herodotus (v. 95). See C. i. 32. 5, n. There was nothing disgraceful in 
flight from Philippi, which Brutus advised and necessity compelled. 
1 . minaces Turpe solum] All that seems to be meant is, that the bold were 
ck to the ground. 

3. Mercnrius Cfiler Denso — sustM a€re ;] Poets were ' Mercuriales viri ' 
ii. 17 29). Horace refers his preservation directly to the Muses in C. iii. 
3. He had in mind, no doubt, Paris's rescue by Venus (II. iii. 381) ; and 
cas's by Phoebus in a thick cloud (II. v. 344. Aen. x. 81). 
{. Denso aCre] ' a cloud.' 

>. reaorbena (7nda\ Like the wave that, just as the shipwrecked man is 
;^prling to shore, lifts him off his feet and throws hi<n back tfgain. See 
od. 

' . obiigatatn] The sacrifice (and feast that followed) which he had vowed, 
light to have vowed if he had not, to Jove. 

1. Lonffctque — mUitia] Pompeius had probably had no rest for more than 
een years, beginning with the wars of Brutus, a. u.c 710, and ending 
the battle of Actium. 

. Ciboria] A drinking-cup like the pod of an £g3rptian bean, of which 
was the name. ' Funde * means ' pour upon your head.' * Udo ' is like 
Greek vyp^, 'supple.* Theocritus (vi. 68) calls it iroKvyvapirrov 
vov. 

. Unguenta de conchis.] The Romans used fragrant oils and ointments 
fie hair and body in great quantities, especially at meals, when slaves 
id scents on their he^s (see C. ii. 11. 15, n. S ii. 7. 55. Epp. i. 14. 

25* 
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32). ' Concha ' was the name of a small liquid measure, but it was also used 
for different shell-shaped vessels. 

24. Deproperare] ' to prepare quickly.' 'De,' as in many other instances, 
is intensive. 

25. Curatve wyrto ?] Dillenbr. has given a variety of instances in which 
the enclitics * que,' ' ve,' * ne ' are added to a word other than that which is 
to be coupled with the preceding word. There are two examples close to 
each other in C. ii. 19. 28, 32. Dillenbr. says this construction is adopted 
advisedly, to give force to the particular word to which the enclitic is added, 
and to strengthen the connection. The truth of this is more apparent in 




Dicet' is used in the same sense as by Virgil (Georg. iii. 125): "Quem 
legere ducem et pecori dixere maritum " ; where Servius explains * dixere ' 
by * designavere.' 

28./itrere] See C. iii. 19. 18, "Insanirejuvafj Epp.i.5. 15; both bemg 
imitated from Pseudo-Anacreon, dcXco ^Xc» fuii^wu. The Edoni were a 
people of Thrace (see C. i. 27. 2). 



ODE VIII. 

This Ode is probably an imitation fix>m the Greek, or a fancy of the poet's. 
It professes to be addressed to a faithless woman under the barbarian name 
Barine, and complains that, in spite of all her perjury, she continues more 
beautiful and captivating than ever. 

Arguhent. — Barine, if I could see thee punished for thy false vows, I 
might believe thee again. But the moment after thou hast forsworn thyself, 
thou art lovelier and more bright than ever. Perjury, then, is profitable ; 
Venus and her train laugh at it Fresh slaves follow fliee, and the old ones 
cannot leave thy roof; mothers, and stingy fathers, and new-married brides, 
are afraid of thee. 

1. juris — ptjerati] Equivalent to * perjurii.' This e:|^pression is not 
found elsewhere. It is formed by analogy from * jus jurandum.' 

2. nocuisset] * impaired your beauty.' 

4. Turpior] *plainer,* or * less attractive.' 

9. opertos] This word is not used elsewhere for ' sepultos.' There was 
no more common oath than by the ashes of the dead, and the moon and stars. 
The poet says it is worth while to swear falsely, if such is the reward. 

15. Semper ardentes] This seems to be taken from a picture. Moschus 
(Id. i.) says of the weapons of love, irvpi irdvra /Se/Sanroi. ' Semper' be- 
longs to * ardentes.' 

20. Saepe minati] ' Though they have often threatened it' 

21. JuvenciSf] This is used as the Greeks would say TrcbXotf. 

22. Senea parei] The frugal fathers fear that Barine will lead their sons 
into extravagance. 

23. Vifyines] Like 'puellae' (C. iii. 14. 10), this word does not belong 
exclusively to maids. 

tua — Aura] ' the breeze that sets them towards thee.' 'Popularis aura' 
(C. iii- 2. 20) IS used for the shifting breeze of popular opinion or favor. 
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ODE IX. 

C. Valgius Rurus was a poet of much merit, and appears to have been 
sad for the loss of a young slave. At a time of public rejoicing (probably at 
the closing of the temple of Janus, b. c. 24, after the Cantabri had been put 
do^vn by Augustus, C. ii. 6. 2, n.), Valgius is called upon (as Tibullus was 
in C. i. 33) to cease from writing mournful verees on his loss, and to turn his 
thoughts to the praises of Augustus. 

Argument. — The rain does not always fall, nor the storms rage, nor the 
frost continue for ever, Valgius. But thou monmest for Mystes from morn- 
ing till night, Nestor did not always weep for Antilochus, nor his parents 
and sisters for Troilus. Cease thy wailings, and let us sing of the triumphs 
of Augustus. 

3. inaequales] This epithet is equivalent to 'informes,' 'shapeless,' which 
is a way of expressing anything that is rough (C. ii. 10. 15). See C. i. 
7.15. 

The table-lands of Armenia are intensely cold in winter, and covered with 
snow and ice. The summers are hot and dr)'. 

7. (^erceta] The Apulian range Garganus (Monte Gargano) terminated 
in the bold promonotory of the same name, now called Punta di Vicsti. It 
is still clothed with woods, but the forests of Italy are not what they were. 
See £pp. ii. 1. 202. 

9, 10. Tu — ademptum] * But thou art ever dwelling in doleful strains upon 
the loss of Mystes.' 

12. rapidum] Any one who has watched the rising of the sun in a cloud- 
less horizon will understand this epithet. 

13. ter aevo fundus] *who had thrice completed the (usual) age of man.' 
Cic. (de Senectut. c. 10) says, " Nestor tertiam jam aetatem hominum vive- 
bat" The foundation for the story ia found in Homer (II. i. 250) : — 

f[^ dvo fxev y€V€tu fifpoirmp avBponrciv 
€if>6iaT0 — p.era bk rpirarouriv avcur<r€V» 
The duration of an age cannot now be determined. 

14. Antilochum\ Antilochus, the son of Nestor and friend of Achilles, was 
killed by Memnon (Odyss. iv. 188). He was famed for his beauty and man- 
liness, as well as for his filial piety. 

16. Trollon] The death or Troilus, son of Priam and Hecuba, who was 
killed by Achilles, is related by Virgil (Aen. i. 474), following, not Homer, 
but some of the Cyclic poets (see A. P. 136, n.), the event having taken place 
before the time at which the Iliad opens. His sisters were Crensa, Polyxena, 
Ltaodice, and Cassandra. 

17. Desine moUium] A Greek construction ; as 'abstineto irarum' (C. iii. 
27. 69), 'abstinens pecuniae' (iv. 9. 37). Virgil too (Aen. x. 441) takes 
the same license, ' tempus desisterc pugnae.' * Damnatus laboris ' (C. ii. 14. 
19), *decipitur laborum' (C. ii. 13. 38), 'Ciccris invidit' (S. ii. 6. 84), are 
other constructions with the genitive borrowed from the Greek. 

20. rigidum Niphatenf"] Niphates was a mountain-range east of the Tigris. 
The name means the snow-mountain. Perhaps a part of it may have been 
covered with perpetual snow. The arms of Augustus were first can-icd into 
Armenia in B. c 20 (Epp. i. 3, Int.) ; we must therefore suppose Horace to 
be speaking of conquests to come, as he does in C. i. 12. 53, sqq. 

21. Medumquejlumen] The Euphrates. * Flumen ' is the subject of * vol- 
vcrc,' which verb depends on * Cantcmus* (v. 19). 

22. vertices,] * Vertex ' is perhaps the right word, not * vortex,' as it is 
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IftMittmlly ipolt when applied to water. ' Qnintilian explains how ' vertex ' 
imiMiHl into ita applied meanings thus : " Vertex est contorta in se aqna, vel 
quUMjuid ttliud similiter vertitnr. Inde propter flexum capilloram pars est 
iiumum capitis, et ex hoc qnod est in montibns eminentissimam. Recte 
iiuiuum dixoris haec omnia vertices; proprie tamen, unde initiom est" 

(viUtf), 

ttd, QtioMB] This was one of the tribes on the north bank of the Danube 
* \\k{m pi*ttO«criptum ' means within limits that Csesar should prescribe them. 



ODE X. 

tivixiVik MVHSSA, or A. Tcrentius Varro Murena, as he was called after 
hi« uiU^^tiou bv A« Terentius Varro, was apparently a man of restless and 
utubuivm« vh«T«^i'lt>r» and, as wo have seen, paid the penalty of his rashness 
»iiK hit litV {i\ w. i 5). It is very probable that Horace wrote this Ode to 
hi.^ ivm\K\ to >vAi*i\ him of the tendencies of his disposition, and to recommend 
W hiiu iho y ivtu« i»f moderation. AH else that we learn from Horace's poems 
ix^^poi'tiujf Mureua U, that he was of the college of augurs (C. iii. 19), and 
that ho had a houike at Formise, where he received Msscenas and his party on 
th^ir way to Brundisium (S. i. 5. 37, sq.). 

Argi^hsnt. ^ The way to live, Licinins, is neither rashly to tempt nor 
cowardly to fear the storm. The golden mean secures a man at once from 
the pinching of povertv and the envy of wealth. The loftiest objects fall 
soonest and most heavily. In adversity or prosperity the wise man looks for 
chanee. Storms come and go. Bad times will not continue for ever. Apollo 
handles the lyre, as well as the bow. In adversity show thyself brave, in 
prosperity take in sail. 

5. Auream quiaquit] ' Whoso loves the golden mean (between poverty and 
immense riches), is safe and free from the squalor of a crazy roof, is sober 
and free from the envy of a palace.' 

6. o^Mo/eft] That which has gone out of use ; therefore, old and decayed. 
This word has various applications. 

9-12. ingens — celaae — 8uinmos\ These words are emphatic. * It is the 
loftjt pine that is oftencst shaken by the winds,' and so forth. ■ Translate 

* summos montes * * the tons of mountains.' 

14. Alteram aortein] Tne object of 'metuit* and 'sperat.' 

15. Infwmea hiemes] This epithet is like 'inaequales' in the last Ode, 

* rough,' * uncouth.* Compare C. iii. 29. 43 : — 

" Cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato 
Vel sole puro." 
17. ciim Sic erit: quondam cithara\ * Olim,' being derived from the demon- 
strative pronoun * illo,' of which the older form is * olo,' or * olio,* and which 
only indicates the remoter object, signifies some time more or less distant, 
either in the past or future. So likewise 'quondam,' which is akin to 

* quum,' an adverb relating to all parts of time, signifies any time not pres- 
ent. Translate here, * at times.' 

Apollo is almost always represented with a bow and arrows, or a lyre, or 
both. Homer has many epithets describing him with his bow. The ancients 
believed him to be the punisher of the wicked and the author of all sudden 
deaths among men, as Diana (Artemis) was among women. He was the 
god of music, but got his lyre from Mercury (C. i. 21. 12, n.). 
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22. idem] * and yet yoa/ 

23, 24. (Jontrahu — vela.] The order is : ' Contxahes vela nimiam Tnigida 

^ondo vento.' 



ODE XI. 

This Ode is addressed to one Hirpinus, who, if a real person, is qnite im- 
own. The poet bids him cease to trouble himself about distant nations, 
1 put away care, since old age is approaching. 

Ajigument. — Neyer mind what distant nations are about, nor trouble 
'self for the wants of life, which needs but little : youth is going, and age 
3roaching : the flowers and the moon are not always bright : why worry 
self for ever ? Let us drink under the shade of yonder tree. Mix wine, 
(f and bring Lyde to sing to us. 

I . Quid hdlicosus] As to the Cantabri, see above, 6. 2, and for the Scythians, 
9. 10. The description of the Scythian, separated from Italy by the Ha- 
atic, is not geographically accurate, but Horace docs not mean to be very 
inite (see Introduction). 

\. Hirpine Quinti,] The names are inverted, as in C. ii. 2. 3, " Crispe 
ilusti.'^ 

I. remiUaa] ' Remitto ' has the sense of deferring, here and in other places 
, Civ. 4. 21, " quaerere distuli "). 

t. trepides] This word, the root or stem of which is 'trep* (rpcTTO)), 
lifies to hurry hither and thither. Hence to be eager or anxious, as hero 
I elsewhere. ' Usum aevi ' means the wants of life. 'Be not anxious for 
wants of a life that asks but little ' : as Goldsmith says, 
" Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 
. Levis] 'smooth,* 'beardless.* 

0. nAens] This word is not commonly used to express the brilliancy of 
moon. It has many different applications, as to the moon (here), to the 
J yellow com, to the golden waters of Factolus, to the green fields in 
ng (Virg. Georg. iv. 306). 

1. minorem] This, like rjaaav^ signifies 'the victim of or 'a slave to,' 
ve should say. 

4. sic temere] 'Sic' has a force of its own, signifying 'carelessly,' 'just 
vc please.* The Greek ovras has the same force. 

5. Canos] Horace, or his friend, or both, had gray hair. He describes 
self as prematurely gray, in £pp. i. 20. 24. As to ' odorati,' see above, 

2. n. 

l>. Assyriaque nardo] It was not only the poets that confounded Syria 
Assyria. Cicero (m Verr. ii. 3. 33) speaks of " reges Persarum ac Syro- 
1," for the kings of Persia and Assyria. See also Pliny (N. H. v. 12). 
ace uses ' Syrio * for an Indian commodity (above, C. 7. 8), " Malobathro 
io '* ; and * Assyrii * for the coast of Syria (C iii. 4. 32), and ' Assyrius * 
iny Eastern person (A. P. 118), " Colchus an Assyrius." This confusion 
isily accounted for by the title of that great division of Alexander's em- 
, which embraced the whole of Asia under the dominion of a Syiian 
(arch. 

i. Quis puer] He imagines himself at the banquet, and calline to the 
cs to bring wine, which the Romans usually drank mixed with water. 
C. iu. 19.11, n. 
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19. Resiinguet] 'will temper/ or 'dilute.' 

21. devtum] One who lives out of the way, as (Ov., Heroid. ii. 118) "Et 
ceciuit maestum devia carmen avis." 'Fidicinae' and 'tibicinae/ women 
who played upon the lyre or the flute, were employed at dinners to enteitain 
the company. 

23. in comptum] 'Incomptum nodum' signifies 'into a plain knot/ with- 
jout ornament, such as the Lacedemonian women wore. 



ODE XII. 

This Ode is addressed to Miecenas, and, from the language of it, we might 
suppose he had asked Horace to write something on a higher subject than he 
was accustomed to. Horace tells him that his lyre is not suited to wars and 
triumphs, but he loves to sing of the beauty of Licymnia, under which name 
it is supposed he means Terentia, the wife of Maecenas. They may at this 
time have been lately married, but they did not long continue to live liappily. 

Argument. — Do not ask me with my soft lyre to sing of bloody wars, 
of centaurs, and of giants : as for the triumphs of Caesar, Maecenas, thou 
couldst tell them better in prose than I can in verse. My task is to sing of 
the beauty and faithfulness of Licymnia, who graces the dance and sports 
with the damsels on Diana's holiday. Wouldst thou, for all the wealth of 
Persia, Fhrygia, and Arabia, give a lock of Licymnia's hair, or one of her 
kisses ? 

1. Numantiaef] The siege of Numantia, in Spain, by the Romans, lasted, 
like that of Troy, for ten years, when it was finished by Scipio Africanus 
Minor, who took the city b. c. 133. The bravery with which the Numan- 
tines behaved earned them from their enemies the title ' feri,' ' savage.' 

2. dirum Hannilxdem,] This epithet is found three times in this connec- 
tion. See C iii. 6. 36 ; iv. 4. 42. 

Siculum mare] Alluding to the naval victories of Duilins, Metellus, and 
Lutatius Catulus, in the first Punic war (see C. iii. 6. 34). 

5. nimium mero] This use of * nimium ' is common in Tacitus, who also 
uses it with a genitive, as (Hist. iii. 75), "nimius sermonis erat." Hylseus 
was a centaur. As to the Lapithae, see C. i. 18. 8. 

7. Telluris juueneSf'] The Gigantes, who were called yi/ycms, 'earth-bom/ 
made war upon Zeus, and were destroyed by him with the help of Hercules, 
and the bow and arrows given him by Apollo. Horace gives Bacchus the 
credit of their defeat in C. ii. 19. 21, sqq., and Pallas in C. iii. 4. 57, where 
Hercules is not mentioned. 

unde] See C. i. 12. 17. 

9. tuque pedestribus] * But you, rather, in prose,* and so forth. The con- 
junction couples this part of the Ode with the preceding, not with what fol- 
lows. ' Que,' after negative sentences, has a qualified ^versative sense, as, 
among other instances (C. ii. 20. 3) : — 

" Neque in terris morabor 
Longius, invidiaque major 
Urbes relinquam." 
So re often follows oijT€<, the fact being that every negative proposition may 
be resolved into an affirmative with a negation. Here the connection is be- 
tween ' nobis ' and ' dices.' Maecenas was an author, though probably an 
indifferent one ; and Horace may have put off his request that he should 
write a poetical account of Augustus's achievements, by suggesting that be 
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hoald write one in pHrose. It does not follow that Mtecenu/S ever wrote, or 
hat Horace ever seriously intended to advise his writing. ' Fedestribus ' is 
,n adaptation of the Greek ircf off \6yos for * prose/ or * solnta oratio/ which 
itter was the usual expression for prose in Horace's time. He uses the word 
pedester * again twice to express a plain style of speech, but not for prose 
s opposed to poetry (S. ii. 6. 17, and A. P.* 95). Quintilian uses the word, 
ut expressly as a Grecism. The word ' prosa ' or ' prorsa,' as its correct 
)rm appears to be, is of later use than the age of Augustus. 

11. duct€^ue per vias] This appears to refer to the triumphs of Augustus 
oticed in C. i. 2. 49. See also C. iv. 2. 35, n. £pod. vii. 7. 

12. Begum coUa minacium.] The same as 'reges minaces.' Their necks 
re mentioned in allusion to their humbled pride. 

13. dominae] If by Licymnia is meant Terentia (see Introduction), 
iominae' may stand for wife, as in Virg. (Aen. vi. 397): "Hi Ditis 
^minam thalamo deducere adorti." 

14. lucidum FuU/entes] The neuter adjective performs in this and like cases 
le office of an adverb, which is very common in all languages. 

15. benemutuis] 'her faithful heart full of love happy and mutual' (see 
iti'oduction). 

18. certare joco] * to engage in a contest of wit.' 

19. nitidis] * in festive garb.' 

20. Dianae cMris die,] Her festival was held on the ides of August, 
he dances at her festival were led by ladies of rank (see C. iv. 6. 31. A. P. 
!2). 'Choris' appear to be private, as opposed to the sacred dances, 
ancing was not unusual in private society at this time, even among ladies. 
Iierefore it was not degrading to Terentia, who was probably fond of this 
lusement. Other words used with 'brachia,' to express dancing, are 
ictare,' ' deducere/ * ducere,' * mittere,' * movere.' The graceful motion 

the arms seems to have been one of the chief attractions in dancing, as it 
still, wherever it is practised as an ait. 

The expression *ferrepedem' is used bv Virgil (Georg. i. 11), and 'lu- 
re' (£c. vi. 27). 'Dianae Celebris die is the day on which the temple 

Diana was crowded with worshippers. ' Celebris ' and ' creber ' are the 
ne word under different forms. 

21 . dives AchaemeneSf'] Achaemenes was the great-grandfather of Cyrus, 
i founder of the Persian monarchy ; and the Achaemenid dynasty of Per- 
n kings, of which were Darius and Xerxes, took its name from him. His 
me is used here loosely for those kings, but he was not a king himself, 
>ugh of a noble family. See C. iii. 1. 44. Epod. xiii. 8. 

12. Phrygiae Mygdomas opes] See C. iii. 16. 41, n. 
>3. Permutarej See C. i. 17. 2, n. ' Crine' here means a lock of hair. 
16. facili saevttia] * with complying cruelty ' ; that is, a cruelty that is only 
tended and is easily overcome. 

\7. poscente magis] 'more than thou who askest them.' 'Occupare' has 
force of <l>ddv€iv9 ' to be beforehand,' ' to anticipate,' — ' sometimes she 
he first to snatch.' 



ODE XIII. 

T is impiossible to say with certainty when the accident happened which is 
rred to in this Ode, but there are reasons for supposing it was when Hor- 
was about forty years old, b. c. 25 or 26. It appears that a tree on his 
(1 fell and nearly struck him. In this Ode he describes the danger he had 
iped, and abuses the tree and the man who planted it. A year after- 
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wards, we find him celebrating the anniversary of his escape with a sacrifice 
to Liber (C. iii. 8. 6), and in the 17th Ode of this book (v. 32) he speaks of 
offering a lamb to Faunus for his preservation. 

The latter part of the Ode is a remarkable instance of Horace's way of 
digressing into subjects only remotely connected with his principal theme. 
In speaking of his escape, he is led into a description of the company he 
should have been brought into if he had been sent so suddenly to Hades,' 
dwelling particularly on Alcaeus and Sappho, and the power of their music 
over the spirits of the dead. 

Aboumbnt. — Whoever planted thee, thou tree, did so on an evil day; 
and with impious hand he reared thee. Parricide, guest-murder, — there is 
no crime he would not commit. No one can provide against all dangers. 
The sailor fears the sea, and nothing else ; the soldier fears his enemy alone ; 
but death comes often from an unexpected source. How nearly was I sent 
to the regions below, where all the shades wonder, Cerberus listens, the 
Furies are charmed, and the damned suspend their labors, while Sappho 
and Alcseus sing. 

I. nefasto] A 'dies nefastus' was properly one on which, the day being 
dedicated to religion, it was not lawful for the praetor to hold his court. Ovid 
liius defines 'dies fasti' and 'nefasti' (Fast. i. 47): — 

"Ille nefastus erit per quern tria verba silentur; 
Fastus erit per qnem lege licebit agi " ; 
where the three words alluded to are said to be ' do,' * dico,' ' addico,' all of 
them familiar and of common occurrence in Koman civil procedure. Hence 
the name, which is compounded of * ne ' and * fari.' And, because no secu- 
lar work but what was necessary could prosper on the days called ' nefasti,' 
all unlucky days came to bear that name as here ; and the word Was thence 
applied to express all that was bad, as 0. i. 35. 35. The words may be ren- 
dered, " he not only planted thee on' an evil day (whoever it was that first 
planted thee), but with impious hand reared thee." The ' pagus ' was Man- 
dela, in a valley of the Sabine hills, where Horace had his farm. 

6. Fregisse cervicem] This is the ordinary phrase for sti-angulation. It 
occurs again £pod. iii. 2. The force of * penetralia ' is, that in the inner 
part of the house the images of the Penates and the hearth of Vesta were 
placed, where, if anywhere, the person of a guest should be sacred. 

10. Tractavityl This word is sufficient for both substantives. There is no 
necessity for supplying 'patravit' for 'nefas,' as Orelli says. The word 
* tractare * is widely applied. 

II. caducum] This word signifies 'falling' (iii. 4. 44), 'fallen,' or 'ready 
to fall.' More generally the last, as here. Virgil has ( Aen. vi. 481 ) : " Hie 
multum fleti ad superos belloque caduci DaManidae"; where it means 
' fallen.' 

14. in horas.'\ 'from hour to hour.' 

Bosporum] The form of the Greek ^ovs iropos requires that the name 
should be written thus, and not Bosphorum, as it is often spelt. The Phoe- 
nicians were proverbial as sailors, and the name is so used here. 

17. cderem fugam] C. i. 19. 11, n. The defeat of Crassus by the Par- 
thians, b. c. 55, and of M. Antonius, b. c. 36, left a deep and long impres- 
sion on the Romans. 

18, 19. catenas — et Ttalum Roibur;] 'the bonds and the prowess of the Ro- 
man.' Among the things which the Roman soldier carried to battle widi 
him (an axe, a saw, &c.) was a chain to secure any prisoner he might take. 
To this Horace probably refers in ' catenas,' and below in C. iii. 8. 22. 

21. Jurvae regna Proserpinae] * Furvus ' is an old word signifying * dark,' 
and is not different from ' fnlvuf:,' except in usage. It is much used in con- 
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don with the infernal deities and their rites. From the same root Festns 
ives * fariae,' * fuligo/ and other words of the same kind. The first syl- 
e in Proserpina is usually long in other writers. 

3. Sedesque discretas piorum] According to the notions of the ancient 
ts, the great divisions of Orcns were three: 1st, Erebus, the region of 
vncss and mourning, but not of torment, which lay on the banks of the 
X, and extended thence over a considerable tract towards the other two ; 
Tartarus, the place of punishment; and 3d, Elysium, the place of 
piness. In the first of these Minos presided, in the second, Rhadaman- 
;, and in the third, ^acus. In the ilomeric times Elysium was upon 
h in the fuucdpcoy i^^o-oi. See Odyss. iv. 563, and the Schol. thereon, 
C. iv. 8. 25. 

k querentem Sappho puellis de poptdaribuSf] Some of Sappho's poetry, of 
;h fragments remain, is addressed to her young female friends, and com- 
as with jealousy of their transferring their affections to others. Horace 
les to this. The ^olians settled in Lesbos, Sappho's native island (C. 
34), wherefore her lyre is called jEolian. 
I. plenius] 'in grander strains.' 

'. Alcaee, plectra dura navis,] See C. i. 32. 6, n. The 'plectrum' 
)icTpop) was a small stick (gilt or ivory or plain wood) with which the 
gs of the Ijrre were sometimes struck, instead of with the fih?ers. 
». sacro — silentio] 'Strains worthy of profound (religious) silence.' 
». Mirantur — dicere^] 'Admire them both, as they sing'; a Grecism for 
antur dicentes.' ' Magis ' modifies ' bibit.' 

. Densum hunuris\ This is rather an unusual expression for ' crowded 
:her.' 

. carminHms\ This is the ablative case, as (S. i. 4. 28) " Stupet Albius 
"; (S. ii. 7. 95) " Vel quum Pausiaca torpes, insane, tabella." 
. centiceps] Elsewhere Horace represents Cerberus with three heads, C. 
L 31, and C. iii. 11. 20; in the latter of which places, which greatly re- 
'les this and should be compared with it, he describes him with a nun- 
snakes guarding his head. Hesiod represents him with fifty heads, but 

is the more usual account. 

. intorti] 'Anguis' is more commonly feminine than masculine. 
. Eumenidum] This name was given to the Erinnyes, as one of better 
I than the other names which they bore. It signifies ' the kind-hearted ' 
€i/osj * mens '). From iEschylus downwards they were represented in 
d forms and with snakes in their hair, as here. The Romans called them 
iae/ and, like the later Greeks, confined their number to three, whose 
s were Alecto, Mcgfera, and Tisiphone. See C. i. 28. 17, n. 

Quin et] 'moreover,' or 'nay, even.* 'Quin' represents *qui* with 
jative particle affixed, and is strictly an interrogative, * why not ? ' or 

should it not be so ? ' but like ovkoHv it is used in direct affirmations, 
TO and in many other places. As to the punishments of Prometheus 
rantalus, see Epod. xvii. 65, sq. Orion the hunter is mentioned below, 
. 4. 71. 

laborum dea'pitur] See ii. 9. 17, n. 'Is beguiled of his sufferings.' 

Ij/ncasJ] Elsewhere this word is only used in the feminine gender. 
3r represents the heroes as following in Elysium the favorite pursuits of 
lives on the earth. See Odyss. xi. 571, sqq. and Virgil, Aen. vi^ 
jqq. 
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ODE XIV. 

Who Postumas was, or whether it is a real name, is uncertain. The sab- 
ject of the Ode is the certainty of death, and it ends vrith a hint npon the folly 
of hoarding. 

Argument. — Time is slipping away, Postumus, and piety will not re- 
tard the approach of age or death. No sacrifices will propitiate Pluto, who 
keeps even the giants Geryon and Tityos beyond that stream which all most 
cross, even though we expose not ourselves to the dangers of war, the sea, 
and climate. Thou must leave home, wife, and all thou hast, and thine heir 
will squander what thou hast hoarded. 

I. fugaces] 'fleeting.' 

4. indomitcu] The Greek abaftaaroS' 

5. trecenis quotquot eunt dies] * three hundred every day.* 

6. iUacrimabileni] Here this word is used in an active sense. It is used 
passively in C. iv. 9. 26 : " Omnes illacrimabiles urgentur." See note on C. 
1. 3. 32. Compare "Orcus — non exorabilis auro " (Epp. ii. 2. 178). 

7. ter amplum] *Ter' expresses the triple form of the monster, ** forma 
tricorporis umbrae" (Aen. vi. 289). He was a mythical king of the island 
Erytheia (Gades), slain by Hercules (C. iil. 14. 1). Tityos was a giant who, 
for attempting to violate the goddess Artemis, was killed by Apollo and cast 
into Tartarus, where vultures devoured his liver (C. iii. 4. 77 ; iv. 6. 2). 

8. tristi Compescit unda,] This is Virgil's description (Aen. vi. 438), — 

" Tristique palus inamabilis unda 
AUigat et novies Styx interfusa coercet," — 
which is repeated from Georg. iv. 479. Sophocles (Electra, 137) calls it 
irdyKoivov \ifivav* 

9. scilicet] This is in reality a verb, * you may know,' * you may be sure.* 
It is used as an adverb, ' assuredly,' sometimes in a serious sense (as here), 
sometimes in an ironical. 

10. Quicunque terrae munere vescimur,] This expresses the words of Homer, 
hs SinjTos T etrj Koi edoi Ar)iJ,rjT€pos aKrfjv (II. xiii. 322), di apovprjs KOfmov 
edovai (II. vi. 142). 

I I . reges] This is Horace's usual word for the rich, as observed on C. i. 
4. 14. ' Colonus ' was the lessee of a farm, the owner of which was called 
'dominus' in respect to that property. 'Reges,' therefore, are 'domini.' 
A ' colonus ' might be rich and the tenant of a lai^ge farm ; but Horace re- 
fers to the poorer sort here and in C. i. 35. 6. * Inops ' he uses sometimes in 
an extreme, sometimes in a qualified sense of want, but more generally Uie 
latter, as he does 'pauper,' C. i. 1. 18, n. The opposition is between 
high and low, and the difference is one of position, as in the third Ode of 
tills book (v. 21, sqq.). "The small and great are there, and the servant 
is free from his master." (Job iii. 19.) This seems to express Horace's 
meaning. 

15. Frustra per auctumnos nocentem] See S. ii. 6. 18, n. With * nocentem * 
connect * Corporibus.' 

18. Cocytos] This was the name of a tributary of the river Acheron in 
Thesprotia, a part of Epirus. For some reason, these rivers came to be placed 
in Taitarus, and the Styx was added to them as a third. The language of 
the text expresses very well the character an infernal stream might be ex- 
pected to wear. 

Danai genus] 'the family (or children) of Danans.' The punishment of 
the fifty daughters of Danaus is referred to in C. iii. 11. 
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). damnatusque longi] * condemned to an endless task.' This follows the 

3k construction, KaTayva(rB€is nwovy as observed C. ii. 9. 17, n. 

). Sisyphus Aeolides] Homer too calls him S((rv<^ff Alo\i8r)Si and says 

t^as Kfpbiaros dvbpSiVj 'the most gain-seeking of men ' (II. vi. 153). and 

ace calls him *vafcr,' S. ii. 3. 21. His punishment ('longus labor') 

to roll a stone up a hill, down which it always rolled again when it was 

• the top. (See £pod. xvii. 68.) The cause of this punishment was va- 

sly stated in different legends. 

(. invisas cupressos] He calls them 'funcbres' in Epod. y. >8. The 

■CSS was commonly planted by tombs. 

[. brevetn] * Brevis * is nowhere else used in this sense of ' short-lived.' 

orrcsponds to 6\tyo)^vios and fuwvdd8io£. With this passage com- 

C. ii. 3. 17, sqq. 
•• Caecuhd] See C. i. 20. 9, n. 

fjmor] This is ironical : the heir would at least know that wealth was 
c to spend, and so would be a worthier possessor than the man who had 
dcd it. 

. superbo] The pride of the heir is transferred to the wine. Cicero 
1. ii. 41 ) says, " natabant pavimenta mero, madebant parietes." On the 
ifical feastings, see C. i. 37. 2, n. As to ' pavimenta/ see notes on S. 

83. Epp. i. 10. 19. 



ODE XV. 

HEN Augustus had brought the civil wars to an end, b. c. 29, he applied 
elf to the reformation of manners, and Horace probably wrote this and 
' Odes (ii. 18, iii 1-6) to promote the reforms of Augustus; perhaps 
is desire, or that of Maecenas. They should be read together, and with 
2. From the reference to the temples in the last stanza, it may be 
ncd perhaps that this Ode and the sixth of the third book were written 
t the same time, that is, b. c. 28, when Augustas set himself particu- 
to restore the public buildings, which had fallen into neglect during the 
wars. 

igustus passed several sumptuary laws to keep down the expensive 
s of the rich citizens, regulating in particular the cost of festivals and 
acts. But they soon fell into disuse and contempt, as Tiberius, writing 
c Senate fifty years afterwards, declared : ** Tot a majoribus refertae 
, tot quas divus Augustus tulit, illae oblivione, hae, quod flagitiosius 
'ontemptu abolitae sccuriorem luxum feccre" (Tac. Ann. iii. 54). 
ce in this Ode complains that the rich are wasting their means on fine 
IS and luxurious living, contrary to the example of their forefathers, 
were content to live in huts while they built handsome temples for 
ods. 

auMENT. — The rich man's palaces and flower-gardens and ponds are 
tying all our once fertile land. This was not the way of our ancestors, 
had but little, while the state was rich; who dwelt in no spacious 
s ; whom the law bade content themselves with a turf-roofed cottage, 
cautify the towns and temples with marble. 

Tarn pauca aratro] Tiberius (see Introduction) complained to the Sen- 
at Rome was entirely dependent on the provinces for her com, and was 
mercy of the winds and waves, which might at any time cut off the 
y and reduce the citizens to live on their ornamental woods and country- 
s. (Compare Sail. Bell. Cat. 13.) 'Regiae ' is used in the same way 
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M * rox ' elsewhere (see C. i. 4. 14). 'R«gal piles ' are the enormous villas 
of the rich. * Jam ' means ' soon.' 

U. undique iatius] Cicero (ad Att. i. 18, 19, 20) complains that some of 
hi« cuntcmporarics ('piscinarii' he calls them) were so devoted to their iish- 
|M)Ucls (' stagna'), that they cared more for them than for all the interests of 
tho Htato, as if this might fall and thej still keep their playthings : " Ita sunt 
ittiilti ut amissa republica piscinas suas fore salvas sperare videantur " (18). 
KlHowhei'O ho calls them 'piscinarum Tritones' (ii. 9). As to the 'kcus 
Liicrinus.' see A. P. 63, n. 

a. film no/ana] This is opposed to *tum laurea' (v. 9). 

tt, Mjttiwi^ This word is of two declensions. So likewise are ' quercus/ 
Mauium, *pmus/ 'comus/ 'ficus.' 

{UHHiH ciifm ftarium] * Every abundance of sweet smells.' * Narium ' is 
put for tlio i)erfumes of flowers. It is not so used elsewhere. 

10. ivtM,\ 'Ictus' is used by other poets besides Horace for the fierce 
mvA of the (»un. See Ovid, Met. v. 389. Lucretius, ii. 808. 

*U. iWuMJtil This is equivalent to 'antiqni.' 'Catonis' is M. Porcius 
Cato, called the Censor from the stem way in which he executed the duties 
of tiiut oftlce, B. c. 184, doing all he could to put down luxurious and expen- 
sive habits. 

12. Aitspiciis] 'Example.' 

13. census] A man's property was called his 'census' because it was 
rated by the censors once in five years ; and the period was called a ' lus- 
trum,' Mcausc, when this duty was finished, the censors performed a lustra- 
tion, or sacrifice of atonement for the city. 

14. nulla decempedis] 'Privatis' agrees with 'decempedis.' Horace com- 
plains that the private houses of his dav had verandahs (' porticus ') so lart^c 
as to be measured by a ten-foot rule. )lere they dined in the hot weather, 
and caught the cool breezes of the north. This practice was called ' coenatio 
ad Boream.' ' Opacam excipiebat Arcton ' is like Virgil's 'Frigus captabis 
opacum' (£c. i. 53), where 'the shady coolness' means 'the coolness 
caused by the shade ' : and ' opacam Arcton ' combines the notions of the 
north-wind and the coolness of the shady side of the house, which was the 
north side. 'Metata' is again used passively in S. ii. 2. 114, but no other 
writer so uses the word. 

17. Fortuitum caespitem] 'The turf that lies at hand,' and so, 'cheap.' 
This means cotti^s roofed with turf, as Virgil says (Ec. i. 69), "tuguri 
congestum culmine cacspes." * Fortuitum ' is equivalent to ruv tv^oitti. 
Horace alludes to the ruined state of the temples in C. ii. 18. 2. 



ODE XVI. 

Thb person to whom this Ode is addressed, Pompeins Grosphus, is said 
to have been of the equestrian order. He was possessed of large property in 
Sicily, of which island he was probably a native. On his return, Horace 
gave him a letter of introduction to his friend Iccius (Epp. i. 12), in which 
he speaks highly of his worth. He is not to be confounded with the Pom- 
peius of C. ii. 7 (Introduction). He appears, from the latter part of the Ode, 
to have been in Sicily when it was written. Perhaps he had written Horace 
a letter which called up the particular train of thought that runs through the 
Ode, or had qualities which made it applicable to him. The object of the 
Ode is to reprove the craving for happiness which has been bestowed upon 
others. 
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Argument. — Tho sailor and the savage warrior alike pray for rest, but 
alth cannot buy it. Riches and power cannot remove care from the dwell- 
r. The humble alone are free. Why do we aim at so much happiness 
this short life, and run away from home ? We cannot fly from ourselves 
d care. We should be cheerful for the present, and not expect perfect 
ppiness. One man lives many days, another has few. I may have oppor- 
lities of happiness which are denied to thee ; and yet thou hast ample pos- 
sions, and I but a humble farm, a breath of the Grecian Muse, and a con- 
apt for the vulgar. 

2. Prensus Aegaeo,] 'Deprensus' ('overtaken,' 'caught*) was a nautical 

m for a ship overtaken by a storm. The storms of the ^gean are men- 

[icd C. iii. 29. 63. ' Simul ' is the same as ' simul ac' 

K certa fulgent] * shine distinctly.' 

). Thrace] For 'Thracia.' See C. iii. 15. 2, n. 

0. Summovet] This is the proper word to express the lictor's duty of 
aring the way. The lictor is called 'consulans,' because the consuls 
.% attended by these officers, as were other high magistrates. As to 
queata,' see S. ii. 3. 273, n. 

4. so/mufn,] See note on S. i. 3. 13. 'Cnpido,' when it refers to the 
e of money, is always masculine in Horace. 

7. jaculamur] Sec C i. 2. 3, n. 

8, 19. Quid — mvtamus] * Why do we seek in exchange ' for our own? 
^atriae — exsiJ] This is another Grccism, irarpidos <f)vyds. Ovid uses 
same construction (Met. ix. 409) : " Exsul mentisque domusqne." 

1. Scandit aeratas] See C. iii. 1. 37, n. 'Vitiosa* may be rendered 
)rbid,' arising from a diseased state of mind, '^ratas' is 'brazen- 
ked.' Like sentiments are found in S. ii. 7. 111-115. Epp. i. 11. 25, 
. ; 14. 12, sq. 

5. quod ultra est] * what lies beyond ' ; that is, * the future.* 

5. Oderit] This is a strong way of expressing *nolit,' 'refuse,* 'avoid.* 

>. cita moral ^^^ ^* ^^- ^' '^' ^ ^^ ^^^ destined to an early death, and 

cfore calls himself ynvvvBcAios (II. i. 352). 

). Tithonum] Eos (Aurora) obtained for her husband Tithonus the gift 

fiimortality, of which, when old age became too great a burden, he 

nted, and was taken by her to heaven (see C. i. 28. 8). 

. . Et mihi] ' and perhaps to me Time shall give some blessing he denies 

lee.' He then goes on to compare their respective gifts, and means to 

that he is as satisfied with his humble condition as Grosphus should be 

his riches. 

i. Sicdae] See Introduction. 

. equa^] Mares rather than horses were used for racing. Virg. Georg. 
: " Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum." As to ' quadriga,* see Epp. i. 
19, n. 

Afro Murice tinctae] These garments were called d(/3a<^a ; compare 
1. xii. 21 : "Muricibus Tyriis iteratae vellera lanae.'* The purple dyes 

prized were the Tyrian, the Sidonian (Epp. i. 10. 26), the Laconian 
i. 18. 8), and African (Epp. ii. 2. 181). The garment dyed with this 

was the lacema, an outer cloak worn over the toga. It was very costly, 
t these garments gained in appearance by their dye, they lost in savor ; 
Partial reckons among the worst smelling objects " bis murice vellus 



natum." 



Spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae] * A slight breath of the Grecian 
!,' which is a modest way of descnbing his talents as a follower of the 
poets of Greece. 

Parca non mendax] Elsewhere he addresses the Parcae as ' veraces ' 

26* 
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(C. S. 25). The Parcaei who correspond to the Greek Holpatj were god- 
desses, whose office it was to execute the decrees of Jove ('fata'), which" 
therefore they knew, and were said sometimes to reveal. They attended 
men at their birth, and foretold their character and foitunes, and so Horace 
says Parca gave him the gifts he mentions. The onginal conception, which 
Homer adopts, supposed but one Moipa, and Horace uses the singular 
number. But according to the later notions there were three. See next 
Ode, V. 16. 

ftialignum] 'spiteful/ which Horace says feelingly, for he had suffered 
from their malice. 



ODE XVII. 

The last t\vo lines of this Ode, showing that Horace had not yet paid the 
sacrifice he had vowed to Faunus for his preservation from death, makes it 
most probable that it was written not long after C. 13 of this book, b. c. 25 
or 26. In the same year Maecenas appears to have recovered fram a fever, 
and to have been received with applause in the theatre on his first appcai'ance 
after his illness (C. i. 20. 3). But his recovery seems to have been only 
partial ; and it would appear that Horace had to listen to his complaints and 
apprehensions of death, his fear of which is said to have been great. Horace 
remonstrates with his friend in an affectionate way about his complaints and 
apprehensions. 

Argument. — Why kill me with thy complaints ? I cannot suni^'C thee, 
Maecenas ; one half of my life being gone, how should the other stay behind ? 
I have sworn to die with thee, and the monsters of hell shall not separate us. 
Our star is one and the same. The power of Jove rescued thee from the 
adverse influence of Saturn on that day when thou wcrt received with accla- 
mations in the theatre, and Faunus at the same time rescued me from death. 
Offer thy sacrifice and dedicate thy temple, and I will offer my unpretending 
lamb. 

2. amicum est] A translation of the Greek ^'Xov iari, and equivalent to 
* placet* 

6. alterayl ' I, the other part.' Two definitions of friendship by Pythago- 
ras are woith preserving. One is, a-cafiara fiiv ^vo ^rvxij te fiia ; and the 
other, eoTi yap &s (j>afi€v 6 </>(Xoff dtmpos eyw. Erasmus (Adag. Neaera 
et Charmion) speaks of a custom of the Egyptians, among whom it vms 
usual for persons to bind themselves by an oath each not to survive the other, 
such persons being called oi avvairodinnrKovT€s» This, if true, corresponds 
with Caesar's account of the Solduiii (B. G. iii. 22). 

7. Nee cams aeque] * Cams ' requires * ipsi * to be supplied, as (Kpp. i. 3. 
29), " Si patriae volumus, si nobis vivere can." * Neither so dear (to my- 
self as you were to me), nor suiTi>'ing with an entire life.' Horace and 
Maecenas died the same year, and it has been unreasonably surmised, from 
this coincidence and the language here used, that Horace hastened his own 
death in order to accompany nis friend. (Compare Epod. i. 5.) 

1 1 . Uicunqiie] For * quandocunque,' * whenever.' 

13. Cfiimaerae] Sec C.i. 27. 24. 

14. Gyas] This name is sometimes written Gygcs. It belongs to one of 
the giants who made war upon Zeus. 

16. Jtutitiae\ ^Uri and the Moipai were daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
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I the former is here introduced as associated tiith her sisters. See C. 16. 
n. 

7. Seu Libra] What Horace thought of astrology may be collected 
m C. i. 11. He introduces a little of it here to entertain his friend, 
wing, at the same time, but little caro or knowledge of the subject, and 
ler a contempt for it. He says whatever the constellation may have been 
ler which he was boni, whether Libra, Scoi*pio, or Capricomus, his star 
doubt coincided with that of Maecenas, for that their fortunes were one. 
0. Capricomus] The sun enters this constellation in the winter. It is 
refore charged with the stoi*ms that then occur, and is called the tyrant 
the western wave, as Notus is called the lord of the Hadriatic (C i. 

3. re/ulg^s] Shining in opposition, so as to counteract his influences. 
)se who \yeYe bom when Saturn was visible were supposed to be liable to 
manner df ills. But the star of Jupiter, if it shoae at the same time, 
I Id destroy the power of Saturn. 
6. Laetum theatris] See Introd. 

3. Sustulerat,] Ttie use of the indicative in hypothetical cases of this 
1 is not easily reduced to rule ; but it seems to correspond to the Greek 
>ti'uction of oKwith the indicative. When the condition is not fulfilled, 
) a negative condition, or implies a negation, then the consequent clause 
' be expi'essed by the indicative mood, in the pluperfect tense if tiie action 
complete action and past, in the perfect if it be present '' Sustulcrat 
on Icvasset : sed levavit/' Horace's meaning mignt be thus expressed : 
le trunk had killed me, had not Faunus lightened the blow.'' " it should 
bserved, that in sentences of this character the * nisi ' or ' si ' always 
ws." 

orace was under the particular care of Mercury, the Muses, and Faunus, 
ich of whom, as well as to Liber (iii. 8. 7), he attributes his preser>'ation 
lis occasion (C. iii. 4. 27). Faunus or Fan was the son of Hermes or 
-ury. 

. levassft] * had averted.* 

. Reddere vidimas] MflBcenas had vowed an offering, a shrine probably 
polio, the healer, for his recovery ; Horace had vowed a lamb to Faunus 
Introduction). 



ODE XVIII. 

lis Ode, which deals with Horace's favorite subjects, the levelling 
r of death, and the vanity of wealth, and the schemes of the wealthy, 
Heated to no particular friend. It is like C iii. 24. 

LGUsfENT. — No gold in my roof, no marble in my hall, no palace have 
r female clients to serve me ; but I have honesty and understanding, 
though I be poor, I am courted by the rich : what more should I ask 
; gods or my friend, content with my single Sabine estate ? Days are 
1/? on, and, though ready to drop into thy grave, thou art building and 
hing th}' bordere, and tearing up the landmarks of thy client, and 
ig him from his home. But to what purpose is this ? To Hades thou 
go in the end : the earth opens to rich and poor ,* Prometheus the 
, and Tantalus the proud, they cannot escape ; and the poor man 
in death a release from his toils, whether he seek it or not. 

^acunar ,] See S. ii. 3. 273, n. 

\r€ibes\ * blocks.' The architrave or base of the entablature resting 
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NOTES. 



upon a column is probably meant. The marble from Mount Hymettus in 
Attica was whito. The Numidian, referred to in the next verse, was 
yellowish. 

5. Attali] See C. i. 1. 12, n. * I have not, a stranger heir, taken posses- 
sion of the palace of Attains/ The meaning is, * I have not had the luck 
to come to an unexpected estate, as the liomans came in for the property of 
Attains.' 

7. Laconicas] See C. 16. 3d, n. 

S. honestae — clientae:] 'respectable dependants,' which may mean the 
rustic women on a man's farms, the wives of the ' coloni.' Tliis is not the 
technical sense of * cliens ' or ' clienta,' for which see Smith's Diet Ant. 

10. Benigna vena] * a productive vein.' This metaphor is from a mine. 

11. Me petit] * seeks my company.' 

14. unicis Sabinis] .*my single Sabine estate.' Supply 'praediis.' The 
farm which Maecenas gave him in the valley of the Digentia, among the 
Jsabme hills. 

16^ interire] This word seems to be an adaptation of <^iV€iv<, by which 
the Greek expressed the latter days of the month. 

< V "^^ secanda marmora Locas] You — i.e. any luxurious old man — 
You enter into contracts for the hewing of marble,' to ornament your 
houses, in the way of pillars, wall-coating, and floors. * Locare ' may be 
said either of one who receives or of one who pays money : * locare rem 
faciendam ' or * utendam,' to let out work to be done, or to let a diing (as a 
house, &c.) to be used. la tlie former case the * locator' pays, in the latter 
he receives payment. Here the former is meant. The correlative terms are 
* redemptor ' and * conductor.' See C. iii. 1. 35, n. 

20. urges Summovere littora,] Compare with this C. iii. 1. 83, sqq. : " Con- 
tracta pisces aequora sentiunt." ' Summovere ' is to push up or push out 
farther into the sea by artificial means, and so increase your grounds on 
which to build. As to * Baiae,' see Epp. i. 1. 83, n. 

22. ripa.] * Ripa ' is not used for * littus,' ' the shore of the sea ' (as here), 
so often as * littus ' is used for * ripa,' * the bank of a river.' 

23. Quid, quod usque] 'Quid' and 'quid enim' are commonly used to 
introduce a fresh instance or illustration of what has been said before, or else 
they carry on the flow of an aigument, or something of that sort. It has 
been usual to insert a note of interrogation after it in wese cases, which only 
makes an intelligible formula unintelligible. 

24. Revdlis aqri terminos] A law of the twelve tables provided against 
this wrong. "Patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit, sacer esto." Solomon 
thus exhorts the rich (Prov. xxiii. 10, 11) : ''llemove not the old landmark, 
and enter not into the fields of the fatherless ; for their Eedcemer is mighty, 
he sh^l plead with thee." 

29. Nulla certior tamen^ ' There is no dwelling marked out (or defined) 
which more certainly awaits the wealthy landlord than the bounds of greedy 
Orcus.' Horace means to say, * Though you think you may push the boun- 
dary of your estate farther and farther, you must go to a home marked out 
for you, and which you can neither expand nor escape from.' In 'destinata' 
(agreeing with * aula ') and in ' finis ' is contained the notion of prescribed 
and fixed limits, in which the force of the passage lies. 

34. Regumque pueriSf] C. i. 4. 14, n. 

35. CaUidum Promethea] This story of Prometheus trying to bribe C!haron 
is not found elsewhere. 

36. Hie] i. e. Orcus, " non exorabilis auro " (Epp. ii. 2. 179). 

37. Tantcdi Genus] See C. i. 6. 8, n. 

38. co^rcet] 'confines.' 

40. Vocatus atque non vocatus audit.] Horace's language is bold, coupling 
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adit 'with ' non vocatos.' 'Functum laboribos/ 'whea he has finished 
i labors/ is derived from the Greek Kcie/Ai^icora. 



ODE XIX. 

This Ode was perhaps composed at the time of the Liberalia, like the 
rd elegy of the fifth l)ook of Ovid's Tristia. The scene is laid in the 
ods, and the poet is supposed to come suddenly upon the party, consisting 
Bacchus, with his attendant nymphs and the wild creatures of the woods, 
attending with admiration to the god as he sings his own achievements, 
e poet is smitten with terror, whicli gives place (v. 9) to the inspiration 
the divinity, in virtue of which he breaks out into echoes of all he had 
ird. 

Vrgument. — Among the far hills I saw Bacchus — O wonderful! — 
iting, and the Nymphs learning, and the Satyrs all attention. Awe is 
ih in my heart ; the god is within me, and I am troubled with joy. O 
re mc, dread Liber ! It is past, and I am free to sing of the Bacchanals ; 
fountains of wine and milk and honey; of Ariadne; of Fentheus and 
2ui*gus ; how thou tamedst the watei-s of the East, and dost sport with 
Thracian nymphs ; how thou hurledst the giant from heaven, and how 
-berus did crouch to thee, and lick thy feet 

. Bacchum] The legends and attributes of Bacchus contained in this Ode 
entirely of Greek origin. The Romans had no independent notions of 

divinity, whose name BaKxos, * the shouter,' is properly no more than an 
met of AiowiToS' 

. docentem — discentes] These correspond to the terms StSdo-iceiv and 
Baveiv^ as applied to the choragus who trained, and the chorus who learnt 
r parts in the Greek plays. 

. Nympha6(nui\ The Naiades and Drvades (see C. iii. 25. 14). These 
iphs were me nurses of Bacchus in his infancy, and are always represented 
lis companions. 

. Capripedum Satyrorum] The Satyrs are usually confounded with the 
ms, Faunus again being confounded with Pan, who was represented with 
t's feet like the Satyrs. Lucian describes the Satyrs as being 6$(is ra 
, but only describes Pan as having the lower extremities like a goat, ra 
-a atyl toiKois. It is vain, therefore, tiying to trace any consistency in the 
;'s conceptions of these uncouth divinities. 
, 7. turbidum Laeiatur] * beats wildly.' 

Pas est] ' the god permits me.* Here the poet is supposed to recover 
1 the terror inspired by the god, and to feci that he is at liberty to repeat 
t he has heard. ' Fas est ' is equivalent to tvvarSp €ori. The power as 

as the permission of the god is given. C. i. 11. 1, n. 
7iyiadas\ The attendants of Bacchus were so called, from the Greek word 
V, * to rave.* 

). lactis^-mella;] The same attribute that made Dionysus the god of 
5 also gave him milk and honey as his types. He represented the cxu- 
nce of nature, and was therein closely connected with Demeter. Any 
iller in the East can tell of honeycombs on the trees as curiously wrought 
ny in jj;ardcn-hivcs. Viiigil says (Ec. iv. 30) : "Et durae quercus sudar 
i rosi-ida mella." 
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1 2. iterare] This means * to repeat ' what tlic poet had heard from the god, 
as he taught the nymphs to praise liim. 

13. Fas et] ' Et ' is nsed by the poets as an enclitic, and put after the word 
it belongs to, which is not done by the prose-writers. 

beatae conjugis] i. e. Ariadne, whose crown is one of the constellations, 

* corona,' placed in heaven by Bacchus, according to the story recorded in his 
happy manner bv Ovid (Fast. iii. 459 - 516). 

14. tectaque PerUhei] Pentheus, king of Thebes (Epp. i. 16. 74), having 
gone out to see the secret orgies of Bacchus, was torn to pieces by the Bac- 
chanals, with his mother Agave at the head of them. 

16. ^curgi.] See C. i. 18. 8, n. 

17. Tuflectis amnes,] The Hydaspcs and Orontes, which Bacchus is said 
to have walked over dnr-shod. 

19. Nodo coeTceti] This is a variation of *nodo cohibere crinem' (C. iii. 
14. 22). * Bistonidum' means the women of the Bistones, a Thracian tribe. 

* Fraus,' in this sense of * harm,' occurs again, C. S. 41. 

21. Tuf cam pcarenti8\ Horace followed some legend not found by us else- 
where in this description of Bacchus changed into a lion and fighting with the 
giant Khoetus. As to the wars of the Giants, see notes on C. ii. 12. 6, and iii. 
4. 43, 50. 

28. Pads eras mediusque belli.] * You were the same, whether engaged in 
(in the midst of) peace or war'; the-same, i. e. as vigorous in war as in the 
dance or jest. 

30. Comu decorum^] Dionysus was called by the Greeks xP^^^^P^^i 
because he was the son of Jupiter Ammon, called the Homed. This symbol 
of power, common to the Greeks as well as to all the nations of the East (see 
the Hebrew Scriptures passim), was adopted from this divinity by Alexander 
the Great (who professed to be the brother of Bacchus and son of Ammon) 
and his successors, who have it represented on their coins. Compare C. iii. 
21. 18 : " Vires et addis comua pauperi." 

leniter atterens Cbuc/iam,| There is a notion of tameness and pleasure in this 
action. ' As you came he gently wagged his tail, as you departed he Ucked 
your feet.' * Ter- ' is to turn or wag, and * adter- ' is to wag at or towards. 

31 . trilingui Ore] ' three mouths,' as iKOTOfiTrodoav ^rfmi8a>v signifies the 
hundred Nereids (Soph. Oed. Col. v. 717). See note on li. 13. 34. 



ODE XX. 

This Ode appears to have been written impromptu, in a mock-heroic or 
but half serious style, in reply to an invitation of Maecenas (v. 6). The poet 
says tihat he whom Maecenas delights to honor cannot fail to live for ever, 
and that he already feels his immortality, and that wings have been given 
him with which he shall soar to heaven, and fiy to the far&est coiners of the 
earth. 

Argument. — On a fresh, strong wing shall I soar to heaven, far above 
envy and the world. Whom thou, dear Maecenas, dclightest to honor, Styx 
hath no power to detain. Even now my plumage is springing, and I am 
ready to fly away and sing in distant places, and to teach barbarous nations. 
Ko wailings for mo ; away with the empty honors of a tomb. 

1 , 2. Non usitcUa nee tenui — Penna] * On no common or mean wing.' 
biformis] As swan and poet. 
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4. invidia major] Horace was not too good to be maligned, but he could 
e above it, which is the meaning of 'major/ Kptiao'tov. His birth drew 
ntempt upon him while he held a command in Brutus's army, and after- 
irds when he became intimate with Maecenas (see Sat. i. 6. 46, sqq.) ; but 
)se who envied tried as usual to make use of him (see Sat. ii. 6. 47, sqq.). 
) appears in some measure to have outlived detraction, according to his own 
.rds (C. iv. 3.16) : 

" Jam dente minus mordeor invido." 
6. quern ixxas,] * whom thou honored by an invitation.' See Introduction, 
was on the strength of such invitations that he affirmed, 

" Pauperemque dives 
Me petit." (C. ii. 18. 10.) 
), 10. asperae, PtUesi] Like the skin on a swan's legs. 
11. Supemti] As this is formed from 'supemus,* the last syllable would 
:urally be long ; but it is short in Lucretius twice, and tiie same with ' in- 
ne.' 

13. Daedaleo ocior\ Orelli has collected many examples of hiatus like this 
na Horace, Virgil, and Ovid. See C. i. 28. 24. 
.5. canorus Ales] The swan. See C. iv. 2. 25, 3. 20. Virgil (Ec. ix. 27) 

" Vare tuum nomen — 
Cantantes sublime fcrent ad sidera cycni." 
6. Hyperlioreosque ca»j;)os.] Thcixj was a mystery attached to the distant 
ions of the north, to which Pindar (Pyth. x.) says no man ever found the 
7 by land or sea. They did not however neglect the Muses. They were 
lappy race, auhpu>v yuoKapu^v o/xiXof ; a sacred family, Upa ytvedy free 
n old age, disease, and war. These considerations will explain Horace's 
ming. 

8. Marsae cohortis] The Marsi were one of the hardiest of the Italian 

05, and supplied the best foot-soldiers for the Roman army, which is hence 
ed * Marsa cohors ' (see C. iii. 5. 9). 

)acus — Geloni,] See C. i. 19. 10, n. The Daci were not finally subdued 
the reign of Trajan. 

9. peritus] Here the meaning is 'instructed,' as 'juris peritus' is one 
nictcd and skilled in the law. Horace means that barbarous nations will 
)me versed in his writings : * mei peritus me discet ' is perhaps the full 
cncc. But why he should class those who drank of the waters of the 
no (of which many Komans drank) with the barbarians mentioned, is not 

to understand. 

). Iliber] By Hiber is probably meant the Caucasian people of that 
e. 

hodanique potor.] This mode of expression for the inhabitants of a coun- 
as those who drink of their national river, is repeated twice, C. iii. 10. 1, 
C. iv. 15. 21. 
. inani fanere] That is, a funeral without a corpse. The poet says he 

have taken flight and shall not die. The idea is like that of Enmus in 
J verses (quoted by Cicero de Senect. c. 20),— 

" Nemo me lacrimis decoret nee funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur ? Volito vivu' per ora virum." 
. Luctusque turpes] ' disfiguring grief.' 

. supervacuDs] The prose-writers before Pliny used the form 'super- 
leus.' 
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ODE I. 

This and the five following Odes are generally admitted to be among the 
finest specimens of Horace's manner. It has been already said (C. ii. 15, 
Introduction) that they appear all to hare been written about tiie same time 
with one another and with other Odes, namely, that time when Augustus set 
himself the task of social reformation, after the close of the civil wars. 

The general purport of this Ode is an exhortation to moderate living and 
desires. 

The first stanza is generally understood to have been added as an introduc- 
tion to the six Odes, viewed as a whole. 

Argument. — The worldly I despise, but have new precepts for the young. 
Kings rule over their people, but are themselves the subjects t)f Jove. One 
may be richer, another nobler than his fellows, but all alike must die. No 
indulgence can get sleep for him who has a sword ever hanging over him, 
while it disdains not the dwellings of the poor. He who is content with a 
little, fears not storm or drought. The rich man builds him houses on die 
very waters, but anxiety follows him, go where he will. If, then, the luxuries 
of the wealthy cure not grief, why shoruld I build me great houses, or seek to 
change my lot ? 

1 . Odi profanum vtdgus] The first stanza is an imitation of the language 
used by the priests at the mysteries, requiring " the multitude profane, that 
is, all but rfie initiated, or those who were to be initiated, to stand aloof. * Fa- 
vere linguis,' like €v<f>rjfu2v, in its first meaning signifies the speaking words 
of good omen. But it came as commonly to signify total silence, as here. 
Horace speaks as if he despaired of impressing his precepts on any but the 
young, and bids the rest stand aside, as incapable of being initiated in the 
true wisdom of life. 

3. Musarwn sacerdos] Ovid calls himself the same (Amor. iii. 8. 23) : — 
" Ille ego Musarum purus Phoebique sacerdos." 

6. Begum t{mend(rrurn\ He begins by saying that even kings, though they 
are above their people, are themselves inferior to Jove, and goes on to say 
that, though one man may be richer or nobler than another, all must die ; 
that the rich have no exemption from care, but much more of it than the 
humble. 

7. tritmphoy Cuncta] There is some abruptness in this, from the absence 
of * et' But it is not wanted. As to the Giants' wars, see C. ii. 12. 6, n., 19. 
21 ; iii. 4. 43, 50. 

9. Est tit] This is equivalent to iarlv ws, 'it maybe.' ' Esto ' without 
' ut ' occurs in Sat. i. 6. 19. The meaning of the sentence is, that one man 
possesses more lands than another. 

10. hie generostor] * Generosior ' is more noble by birth, as another is more 
distinguished for his character and deeds, and a third for die number of his 
clients, of whom it was the pride of the wealthy Komans to have a large body 
depending on them. 
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:. Descendat in Oampum] The Campos Martins was an open space, which 

-wards came to be encroached upon by buildings, outside the city walls on 

lortheast quarter, and on the left bank of the Tiber. The comitia centu- 

;, at which the election of ma^trates took place, were held in the Campus 

tins. ' Descenders ' is the word used for gladiators going into the arena 

j^ht, and is also applied to the contests for office. 

!. mdiorquefama] For ' famaque melior.' 

!. Contendatf] 'runs against him.' This verb is used sometimes as a 

jitive verb for * petere, as in Cic. in Verr. (ii. 2. 53), " Hie magistratus 

pulo samma amoitione contenditur." 

. Omne capax] Compare C. ii. 3. 26, and likewise i. 4. 13 ; ii. 18. 32. 

. Siculae aapes] The Sicilians were at one time proverbial for good 

g. The story alluded to is that of Damocles, told by Cicero (Tusc. Disp. 

), who was invited by Dionysius of Syracuse to a feast, and was set in 

lidst of luxuries, but with a sword hanging by a single hair over his head ; 

hich the king meant him to understand the character of his own happi- 

which had excited the admiration of Damocles. Horace says generally, 

the rich cannot enjoy their riches, since they have ever a sword, in me 

s of danger, hanging over them. 

. Dulcem daborctunt aaporemf] ' shall force sweet appetite.' 

. Non avium\ It is said that Maecenas sought sleep by the help of dis- 

music. Aviaries were not uncommon in the houses of the rich. 

. Somnui q^resftum] * Viromm ' depends on * domos.' 

. Tempe\ The word is plural, — in Greek ra Tc/xtd;. 

. Arcturt cadentis — orientia Haediy] Arcturus sets early in November. 

constellation Auriga, of which the kids (two stars) form a part, rises 

t the first of October. 

verberatae grandine vineae] See Epp. i. 8. 4 : " Grando contuderit 
' Mendax fundus ' is like " spem mentita scges" (Epp. i. 7. 87), and 
«d to " segetis certa fides " (C. lii. 16. 30). 

arbore nunc aquas\ Horace says he who is content with a little has 

to complain, like the rich, of storms by sea or land, or of the failing of 
lits through rain, heat, or frost, which last he expresses thus : ** or his 
disappointing him, when his trees complain one while of the rains, an- 

of the constellation (Sirius) that parches the fields, and again of the 
frosts." 

Cbniraeia piacea aequora sentiunt] Compare C. ii. 18. 20, and Epp. i. 

Caementa demittit redemptor] Compare C. iii. 24. 3, sq. The walls 
faced on either side wim stone, and loose stones ('caementa') were 
1 in between. 'Frequens — redemptor' means 'many a contractor.' 
inus ' is the proprietor of the estate. * Redimere ' or * conducere ' was 
" one who undertook to perform certain work for a stipulated price, and 
■son who gave him the work was said * locare.' See C. ii. 18. 17, n. 
37. terrcte Fastidiosus] ' disdaining the land.' 

triremiy «*] The ' aerata triremis ' was the rich man's private yacht. 
>ithet is commonly applied to ships of war, because their rostra were 
3nted and strengthened witi^ bronze (' aes '). See C. ii. 16: 21. 
Phrygiua lapi8'\ See C. ii. 18. 3, n. 

DdefM The expression ' purpurarum usus sidere clarior ' is nn- 
n. The first two words, which belong properly to 'purpurarum,' 
isferred to ' usus,' — ' the enjoyment or possession of purple brighter 
star ' : which, though ' sidns ' should be taken for the sun, as it may 
i constellation, as it usually is, is rather a singular comparison for 

ichaemenivanque co8tumi\ 'Persian oil.' See C ii. 12. 21. 'Costum' 

27 
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was an Eastern aromatic shmb. The Greeks called it leooTOff, but tiie name 
is probably Eastern. It is not the spikenard, as it is generally called. 

45. Cur invuiendis] * Why should I build a high palace, with a splendid 
entrance and in the modem style 1 Why change my Sabine yale for tionbfe- 
some wealth ? ' On the construction with ' permutem/ see C. i. 17. 2, n. 



ODE II. 

The purpose of this Ode is to commend public and social yirtue, and the 
opening shows that it is a continuation of the preceding Ode. It is addressed 
chiefly to young men, and tells them that military virtue is the parent of 
contentment. 

Argument. — Contentment is to be learned in arms and danger. To 
die for our country is glorious, and death pursues the coward. Virtue is 
superior to popular favor or rejection, and opens the way to the skies, and 
rises above the dull atmosphere of this world. Good faith, too, ha^^its re- 
ward, and I would not be tne companion of the man who neglects it, lest I 
share his sure reward. 

1. amice] 'Amice ferre' is the reverse of the common phrase 'moleste 
fenx;.' ' Let the youth, made strong by active warfare, learn to endure con- 
tentedly privations.' 

5, 6. trepidis In rebus.] * in danger.* 

lUum ex moenibus] This picture represents the fears of the Parthian mother 
and maiden, the danger of their son and lover, and the prowess of the Roman 
soldier, likened to a fierce lion. Helen, looking out with her damsels from 
the walls of Troy (111. iii. 139, sqq.), or Antigone looking from the walls of 
Thebes (Eurip. IPhoen. 88), was perliaps before Horace's mind. 

13. Duke et decorum est] In Horace's mind there was a close connection 
between the virtue of frugal contentment and devotion to one's country. 
They are associated below (C. iv. 9. 49, sqq.). 

14. persequUw] This line is a translation from Simonides, — 

6 d* av Bdvaros Kixf koi t6v (bvyofiaxov. 
' Persequi ' signifies * to pursue and o\^rtake.' ' Timido ' applies to both 

* poplitibus * and * tergo ' (see note on C. i. 2. 1 ). 

17. Virtus repulsae nesda sordidae] * Nescia ' seems to mean ' unconscious 
of,' because ' indifferent to ' the disgrace of rejection, which, if disgraceftil to 
any, is not so to the virtuous, but to those who reject them. 

18. Intaminatis] This word is not found elsewhere. Like ' contaminatns,' 

* attaminatus,' it is derived from the obsolete word ' tamino,' and contains 
the root * tag ' of * tango,' as * integer ' does. 

20. popularis aurae.] * the (fickle) favor of the people.* This word, which 
means tnat the popular judgment is like a shifting breeze, setting now this 
way, now that, appears in Virgil (Aen. vi. 817) : — 

" Nimium gaudens popularibus auris." 
Compare, for the sentiments, C. iv. 9. 39, sqq. 

25. Est etjiddi tuta silentio] 

earl kol aiyas dKipbvvov yepas^ 
which words of Simonides it appears Augustus was acquainted with, and 
approved. Plutarch tells this story. When Athcnodorus was about to leave 
Augustus's camp, he embraced the emperor, and said, " O Caesar, whenever 
thou art wroth, say nothing, do nothing, till thou hast gone over in thy mind 
the twenty-four letters of tlic alphabet." Whereupon the emperor took him 
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by the hand, and said, " I have need of thee still " ; and he detained him a 
whole year, saying, " Silence, too, hath its safe reward." Horace's indigna- 
tion is levelled' against the breaking of faith generally, and the divulging of 
the secrets of Ceres (whose rites, however, it appears, were only attended 
by women) is only mentioned by way of illustration. Secrecy is a sign of 
good faith, and not an easy one to practise. There are few moral qualities 
that can be said to take precedence of it It is the basis of friendship, as 
Cicero says, and without it society cannot exist. (Compare S. i- 4. 84, n.) 
It is probable, if Plutarch's story be true, that Horace had heard Augustus 
repeat his favorite axiom. 

26, etc] ' I will not suffer the person who has divulged the sacred mys- 
teries of Ceres to be under the same roof, or to sail 'in the same vessel, 
with me* 

29. Solvat phaselon ;] That is, * de littore,' * to unmoor.' The precise 
character of tne wofship of Ceres at Kome is not easily made out. There 

were no mysteries among the Romans corresponding to the Eleusinian or 

any of the other Greek Mvor^pm. 
Diespiter] See C i. 34. 5, n. * Oft doth Jo\'e neglected join the pure 

with tne unclean,' that is, punishes the innocent with the guilty who have 

offended him. For another example of * incesto,' see next Ode (v. 19). 

* Addidit ' and ' deseruit ' have the force of the aorist. 
32. Deseruit pede Poena daudo.] The avengers of guilt are called by the 

Greek tragedians voreponrou/oi, virrfpof^opoi* ' Fede daudo/ ' of limping 

foot,' and so, * slow.* 



ODE III. 

This Ode commends the virtue of perseverance by the example of heroes 
^ho had secured divine honors by it. Juno is introduced as making a long 
ipeech to the assembled gods, when it was proposed to admit Komulus 
imong them. This speech is contrived in order to introduce the glory and 
ixtent of the Roman empire and the praises of Augustus. It- also contains 
ndirect exhortations to abstinence and contentment, and so bears on the 
:eneral scope of these Odes. It is said that Julius Caesar meant to transfer 
he seat of empire to Alexandria in Troas, or to Ilium ; and perhaps in 
lorace's time, among the remedies proposed for the evils of the state, some 
lay have freely spoken of transferring the seat of government to another 
pot. It is equally probable that the site of Troy, the city of their ancestors 
nd the fountain of their race, may have been fixed upon for that purpose. 
'o meet the spirit of avarice in some, and restlessness in all that would be 
Lixed up with such a notion, seems to have been another purpose of this 
ide. The Romans attached much importance to the legend wtiich derived 
Lcir origin from the Trojans. See S. ii. 5. 63. 

Argument. — The upright man and firm no terrors can drive from his 
irpose. Through this virtue Pollux, Hercules, Augustus, Bacchus, have 
jcn translated to the skies. Romulus likewise, at the instance of Juno, who 
us addressed the assembled gods : " Ilium hath paid the penalty of its 
iinder's crime. That impious umpire and his foreign strumpet have over- 
rown it. But his beauty is gone. Priam's perjured house hath fallen ; the 
ir our quarrels protracted is at an end. My wrath then I remit. Let Mars 
ve his hated grandson ; let him come among us : only let seas roll between 
um and Rome, and let the exiles reign where they will ; let their capitol stand, 
d the Mede own their sway ; but let the tomb of Priam and of Paris be the 
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lair of beasts. From Gades to the Nile let her be feared, but let her leam to 
despise the gold tfiat lies buried in the ground. liCt her stretch her arms to 
the limits of the earth, to the stormy North and the fiery East, but let her not 
Clare to rebuild the walls of Troy. On an evil day would she rise again : 
thrice let her rise, thrice should she fall by the power of Jo^x's sister and 
spouse." But hold, my Muse, nor bring down such themes to the sportive 

lyre. 

X. Justitni] i.e. 'j^qui jus servat" 
2 




peop 

Other 

Epp. ii-2. 63. 

3. instantis] 'menacmg.' 

5 Dux inquieti turlndus Eadriae,] Compare C. ii. 17. 19, and i. 3. 15. 
This assemblage of terrible objects is heterogeneous enough, but the seventh 
and eighth verses present a fine picture. * Though the arch (of heaven ) break 
wid faU on (hhn), the wreck will strike a fearless man.* * prbis ' is used for 
the sky, as the Greek poets used kCkKos with or without ovpavov, 

6. Jidminantis] This is a word not used by prose-writers of Horace's day. 
The same may be said of * triumphatis ' (v- 43). . ^ ^ - ,, 

7 Ulabatur] The regular construction would be with the future, as the 
future follows in ' ferient.' * Illabatur ' should have ' feriant ' in prose. See 
below, C. 9. 12, n. ^ ._ , 

9 arte] * quality or * virtue. v v - 

10 Enisus] This means struggling forward with earnestness, which is 
the force of * e.' Compare C. iv 8. 29. Epp. ii. 1. 5, sq. 

12 Purpureo libit ore nectar.] See note on Epp. u. 1. 15. The epithet 
« Durpureo ' is applied to ' ore Mn its sense of * lips. ^ 

16 Martis earns] This appears to have been the genume old le^nd of 
thedis^p^ranceofRomulur See Ovid, Met. xiv. 820, sqq. Fast n. 495, 

so. See note on Epod xvi. 13. 
17. Gratwn eloada] See Introd. 

2?: ^^'^eUr^sTnc^^^ signifies that the fall of Troy;^ deterj 

mined from the time of Laomedon's crime, and that the cnme of Pans and 
Helen caused its accompUshment 'Destituo ' with an ablative is unusual. 
In the Iliad (xxi. 441, sqq.) Poseidon relates how he built the walls of Troy, 
while Apollo kept sheep for Laomedon, father of Pnam, and how they were 
cheated of their pay and dismissed with threats, when their work was done. 
The same king cheated Hercules out of some horses he had promised him, 
and he lost his life for his pains. Juno and Minerva had theu; own quarrel 
with Troy for the judgment of Paris, which gave Venus the prize of beauty ; 
but Juno here makes out a different case against the city. 

23 damnatum] Agreeing with ' Ilion ' (v. 18). The femmme fonn ' Dioa 

""rS^^J'a^ <?t^Vub"fif whether Horace meant Aat for the dative or 
genitive case, that is, whether it goes with ' splendet or hospes. 

28. refrinaitA Equivalent to * repellit. , - . j » 

29. ductim] ' Ducere ' ^nd ' trahere ' are sometimes used for producere 

*°32.^2>w?a]'* There is much scorn in Juno's language, as in the words 
' mulier peregrina,' ' Troica sacerdos,' * fatalis incestusque judex, exsules. 
'Invisum nepotem' was Romulus, her grandson through Mars. Troica 
sacerdos ' was Rea Silvia, or Hia, the Vestal virgin, daughtei: of Nunutor, 
and descended from MneoB, 
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33. red(mcibo ;] This word occurs only here and above (ii. 7. 3). 

34. ducere nectaris] 'Ducere' is common in this sense of 'quaffing/ 
So the Greeks used cXxccv and cnr^iv. They both occur in one verse of 
Euripides (Cycl. 417), 

E(nra(T€V r ofivarip ekKv(rag» 

35. qui^is Ordinibits — deorum.] This savors of the Epicureanism Horace 
had learned in early life : " Deos didici securum agere aevum " (S. i. 5. 101). 

*' Scilicet is supcris labor est, ea cura quietos 
Sollicitat" (Aon. iv. 379.) 

37. Dam longua inter] Sec Introd. 

38. €X8tde9\ The Romans. 

40. Priamt ^- busto] Priam had no tomb, according to Viigirs account 
(Aen. ii. 557), but Horace assumes that he had one. No greater affront could 
bo supposed than is here desired. Elcctra represents ^gisthus as leaping on 
her father's grave intoxicated with wine (Eurip. Elect. 326, sq.). Compare 
Epod. xvi. 10, sqq , and II. iv. 177. 

42. inuUae] * unmolested.' * Capitolium ' ; see C. i. 2. 8, n. 

48. rifjat arva Nilus,] The connection between the two stanzas is this : 
' Let Rome extend her arms as she ^vill, — to the ends of the earth, to the 
pillars of Hercules, to the Nile, — only let her not, as her possessions in- 
crease, learn to prize ^Id above virtue ' ; which is thus expressed, * Only be 
she stronger by despismg the eold that yet lies hid, and is better placed when 
concealed in the earth, than by gathenng it for man's use with hand that 
plunders all that is sacred.' ' Humanos in usus ' is opposed to * divinos ' im- 
plied in ' sacrum.' 

53. Quicunque mundo termintts obstitit,"] * Whatever boundary presents itself 
to the world.' 

54. tangat] 'reach.* 

58. ne nimiuin pii\ She supposes the Romans to make it a reason for 
rebuilding Troy, tlmt it was a pious duty they owed to their ancestors. See 
Introduction. 

61. alite lugubri] The auspices were usually taken before the building of 
a to^vn. 

64. Conjwje me Jovis et sormre.] Both Horace and Virgil (Aen. i. 46) get 
this combination from Homer (II. xvi. 432) : 

"H/oijv fie irpocrceiTrc Kaaiypfirrjv akoxov T€. 

65. Ter si resuryat] Three is often used for an indefinite number, as here. 
See Georg. i. 281 ; iv. 384. Ovid, Met. x. 452 ; also below, C. 4. 79, " tre- 
ccntae catenae." 

mums ctBncus'] Horace is partial to this epithet See Epp. i. 1. 60. C. 9. 
18. C. 16. 1. It means no more, in this derived use, than strength and sta- 
bility. * ACneus * is never used as a word of three syllables. 

66. Auclore Pho€ix>f\ Virgil has "Troiae Cynthius auctor" (G. iii..36). 
Sec note on V. 21. 

70. pervicax] 'bold.* 

72. Magna inodis tenuare pcarvis] * To degrade lofty themes by your 
fiumble strains.' 



ODE IV. 

« 

PuRSUiNO his purpose, Horace here commends the power of wisdom and 
earning in subdumg brute force and violent passions, which he illustrates by 
I fabulous story about himself when he was an infant, and by the protection 

27* 
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ho has always receiyed from the Muses, by die loTe Augustas bore them, 
and by the destruction of the giants when mey attacked the skies^ which the 
poi^t atti'ibutes to Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. 

Ahoument. — Come down, Calliope, and sing a lofty strain. Is it a 
di\>am, or am I wandering in the Muses* grove ? I was a child, and, tired 
with play, I lav down to sleep on the Apolian hills. There doves made me 
a covering of leaves, and I slept safe, and men might well wonder how the 
gOiU wwc nroaent with me. Yours am I, ye Muses, on the Sabine hills, at 
ribur, at i rwnoste, or at Bairo. Because I love your fountains and your 
vhoir. i perished not when the battle was turned, nor by the accursed tree, 
uor in the Sicilian waters. Be ye with me, and I will visit the mad Bos- 
purujj, the sands of the East, the savage Briton, the Concan, the Geloni, and 
the Vuuaiii, unharmed. Ye refresh Augustus when he brings back his weary 

vv'^ 'l* *^^**^ ^^^ ^*"^* ^^^^ ^"^ y^^ counsels, and in peace is your delight. 
\\ e know how that bold elant band struck terror into the heait of Jove ; 
but what waji their strenffth against the aegis of Pallas 1 'T was that which 
tlvove them back, thou^ Vulcan too, and Juno, and Apollo with his bow, 
>ve4\> thejx>. Brute foi«e fells, self-destroyed : the gods detest violence, but 
tempered stivngth they promote ; let Gyas be my witness, Orion the seducer, 
buvth mouruiug for her sons, ^tna with its ever-burning and unconsuming 
flame, the vultuix) of Tityus, and the chains of Teirithous. 

2. longutn] This seems to mean a sustained and stately song. Calliope 
was generally called the Muse of Epic poetry. 

3. acuta] ^ clear,' * musical.* 

4. Jidibus citharaque] By hendiadys for * dtharae fidibus.' 

6. pioa Errare per lucos] The woods are called * pios,* as sacred to the 
Muses." 

9, fabubsae] This word belongs to 'palumbes,* the 'storied doves,' as 
" fabulosus Hydaspes " (C. i. 22. 8). The range of the Apennines that bore 
the name ' Vultur * was partly in Apulia and partly in Lucania. It is still 
called Monte Vulture. Venusia, Horace's birthplace, was near the boun- 
dary of those provinces, whence he calls Apulia his nurse, though elsewhere 
(S. ii. 1. 34) he says it is doubtful whether he was an Apulian or a Lncanian. 
Doves, which were sacred to Venus, have their part in sundry tales. Here 
Horace intimates they were sent to cover him with laurel and myrtle, in 
token of his future mme, and that he owed his safety to the Muses (see 
Introduction). 

9, 10. Apulo — Apuliae] The^quantity of the first two syllables in these 
woi^is differs, thus : * Aptllo ' — ' Apuliae. Such variations in proper names 
are not unusual in the Latin poets. The word * Sicanus ' is used as three 
different feet. ' Italus * has the first syllable long or short, and so with other 
names. 

11. Ludo fatigatumque somno] It is clear that some other word, Uke 
' opprcssnm,* must be understood for ' somno.' It is a translation of KOfionj^ 
dhbrjKOTts rjBi fcac ^irpc^ (II. x. 98). Acherontia, Bantia, and Forentnm 
were neighboring to^vns, and still retain their names under the forms Ace- 
renza, Vanci, Forenza. Stories, such as Horace has here invented for him- 
self, are told of Stesichorus, Pindar, JEschylus, Plato. 

17. Vt — Dormirem] This is connected with * mirum ' ; * how I slept'* 

22. ToUor] Ovid uses the word in this sense (Met vii. 779). The Sabine 
hills were part of the Apennines, which Horace had to climb when he went 
to his farm. * Sen ' is understood after * vester.' The epithet * liquidae,' 
applied to Buse, has reference to the clearness and purity of the atmos* 
^nere. 
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23. Pmenette seu IVntr] See Epp. i. 2. 2, n., as to ' Fraeneste/ and C. ii. 
6. 5, D., as to ' Tibur/ which rose from the plain on the right bank of the 
Anio, on the side of a hill, from which it is called ' snpinura/ 

25. Vestris — forUibus] All retired streams and shady groves were held 
sacred to the Muses (v. 6). Parnassus had its fountain, Castalia ; and Heli- 
con two, Hippocrene and Aganippe. 

26. Pfulinpis] See C. ii. 7. 9. 

28. Nee Sicma Palinunu unda.'] Horace's escape from shipwreck off Cape 
Falinunis is nowhere else related ; and it is doubtful when it happened. 
' Sicala unda ' for the Tuscan Sea is an unusual limitation. It must not be 
confounded with Mare Siculum, which was on the other side of Sicily. 
Falinoj-us was on the western coast of Lucania. It retains Its name as Capo 
di Palinuro. 

32. Littorif Assifrii] The Syrian coast. See note on C. ii. 11. 16. 

33. Visum Britannos] The stories of the human sacrifices of the ancient 
Britons are too authentic to be doubted. See Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30). Virgil 
(Georg. iii. 463) relates of the Geloni (C. i. 19. 10), that they used to eat 
cheese dipped in horse's blood. Whether the Concani, who were a Can- 
tabrian tribe, did the same, is doubtful. Horace, perhaps, got his idea from 
Virgil. 

3S, Sci/thicum — amnem.] The Tanais. 

38. acUtidil] In the year B. c 25, after the conquest of the Salassi, a 
people of the Gaulish Alps, Augustus assigned their territory to some of the 
prsetorian titwps, and there they built Augusta Prsetoria (Aosta), and about 
the same time there were assigned to omers lands in Lusitania, on which 
they built Augusta Emerita (Merida). ' Additis ' is used in a like case by 
Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 31) : "Coloniae Capua atque Nuceria additis yeteranis 
firmatae sunt." 

40. Pierio recreatis anlro] Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus (84, 85), 
relates that he followed literary pursuits with great zeal, and dabbled in 
loetry. He could not haye had much time for such pursuits when this Ode 
yas written, but he may haye said enough to, let it be seen that he desired 
eisure to follow them. As to * Pierio,' see A. P. 405. 

41. Vos lene consiUumI The penultimate yowel coalesces with the next, 

15 in 'principium' (iii. 6. 6), * Alfenius ' (S.i. 3. 130), 'Nasidieni' (S. ii. 8. 
). So Virgil says (Aen. i. 73) ; "ConnQbio jungam stabili." * Ye giye 
>eacefal counsel, and rejoice in giving it, because ye are gentle (* almae *),' is 
he meaning of the words, which are to be taken generally. 

43. 7'itanns immanemque tumiam] The wars of the Titanes (with Uranus), 
fie Gigantes, the AloTdse, Typhon, or TyphoOus (with Zeus), are all mixed 
p together in the description which follows. Virgil has giyen a description 
Georg. 1. 279, sqq.) where the Titans (Cceus and lapetus), Typhon, and 

16 AloTdae are brought together with little distinction. But neither Horace 
or Virgil was writing a mytliological history, and in this description of 
lorace there is great power. 

44. azduco] ' swift-descending,' as KaratPdrris in JEschjrlus. 

45. terram inertemi] Elsewhere we have * bruta tellus ' in the same sense, 
the dull, motionless earth ' (C. i. 34. 9). 

46. regnatristia] 'the gloomy realms' (of Pluto). 

50. JTidefis juventus horrida] This appears to be an imitation of Homer's 
fipeo'trt TrcTrot^ores (II. xii. 135). * Horrida juventus ' means the Gigan- 
s, a family different from the Titanes, and younger. 

51. FVcUresqm tendentea] The brothers Hx)race speaks of were Otns and 
phialtes, the sons of AloCus, whose exploit of piling Pelion on Ossa in 
eir attack upon Olympus (Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion formed a con- 
luous range, running down the coast of Thcssaly), is first mentioned by 
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Homer (Odyiss. xi. 314). See Virg. (Georg i. 280),— 
" Et conjaratos caelum rescinderc fratres, 
Ter sunt conati imix)nere Telio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossae frondosum imponere Olympum," 
where * frondosum * explains Horace's * opaco.' Ovid inverts the order, and 
puts Pclion uppermost, as Horace does : — 

" Ignibus Ossa novis et Pelion altior Ossa 
Arsit.'* (Fast. iii. 441.) 
In the fifth book of the Fasti (v. 35, sqq.), he attributes to the hundred-handed 
giants (v. 69) the exploit which the oldest legend assigns to the AloTdas. 
These variations arc only worth noticing as they help to show that the Ro- 
mans set little value by these stories, and only used them as ornaments of 
poetry; and to prevent students from wasting their time in attempting to 
reconcile statements which are not reconcilable. — Typhot^ns (Tv^<o€vs) 
warred with Zeus on his own account He belonged neither to the Titanes 
nor the Gigantes. Mimas and Khcetus were of the Gigantes. Porphyrion 
and Enceladus were of the same family 

57. sonantem Paltadis aegida] The ' aegis ' was the skin of the goat Amat 
thca, the nurse of Zeus, and is said to have been worn by him first in tlicse 
wars ^vith the Gigantes. It is occasionally found in ancient representations 
of Jupiter, but more commonly of Minen^a. To account for tlic epithet * so- 
hantem,* wo must understand that the ' aegis ' was taken to represent, not 
only the goat-skin folded over the breast, but also a shield (II. xv. 229, sqq.), 
ancf a metal breastplate, either of which it may signify here. Homer repre- 
sents both Anollo and Pallas as wearing their father's 'aegis/ 

58. avidus] This means 'avidus pngnac,' as in Vii^. (Aen. xii. 430), 
" Ille avulus pugnae suras incluserat auro." Tacitus puts the word abso- 
lutely (Ann. i. 57), "Caesar avidas legiones quatnor in cnneos dispertit" 
In enumerating the principal gods who assisted Zeus in the battle, Horace 
means to say that, although they were present, it was Pallas to whom the vio- 
tory was mainly owing, bee Introduction. * Hinc — hinc ' ; * in one place — 
in another.' 

59. matrona Juno] The Greek Here was commonly represented naked, or 
partly so. The Roman Juno was always clad as a matron from head to foot. 
Her favorite character was Juno Matrona or Romana, which meant the same 
thing. Her introduction, therefore, under this title, is meant as a compliment 
to Rome. 

61. C^Mi 7-ore puro] The description of Apollo combines his various places 
of abode. Castalia was a fountain on Parnassus. *Lyciae dumcta' are 
woods about Patnra, a town in Lycia, where Apollo passed six months of the 
year, as he passed the other six at Delos, which place Horace means by ' na- 
talem silvam,' t. e. the woods on Mount Cynthus. See Herod, i. 182. 

66. temperalam] 'govcnicd and regulated ' (by reason). 

67. ideih] * and yet they.' ' Vires' signifies * brute force.' 

69. Gifus] Sec "note on C. ii 17. 14. He belonged to another fiimily con- 
sisting oi* three brothers, Gyas, Cottus, and Briareus or jEgieon, distinguished 
from the rest by having each of them a hundred arms. Most accounts repre- 
sent these brothers as lielping Zeus. Horace follows a different legend, and 
so does Virgil (Aen. x. 565, sqq). 

70. intefjrae] ' Integer ' is equivalent to ' intactus,* and involves the same 
root (see above, C in 2. 18, n.). 

71. Tentator Orion] * Tcntator * is not elsewhere used for a sedncer. It is 
taken from the Greek neipdv. The story of Orion is told in a variety of ways. 
Here it is that he tried to seduce Artemis, and that she shot him with an ar- 
row. He is referred to above (C. ii. 13. 39) as pursuing his favorite sport in 
Hades. 
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73. Tarra] All the monsters above mentioned, except the AloTdie, were 
said to be the children of rout, the Earth, and Unmus, whence they were 
called yriy€V€is (C. ii. 12. 6). 

74. Iwridum] This word is perhaps a contraction of * livoridus/ and aidn 
to ' liTidns, and so to the Greek ircXidm (see C. iv. 9. 33). It signifies dis- 
mal, dark, and so forth. 

75. nee peredit] * Nor does the fire ever consume ' the roonntain, and so 
liberate the giant placed under it. The offender on whom JEtatL was laid is 
rariooslj said to have been IVphon or Typhofius, Enceladus, and Briareus. 
Which version Horace adopted does not appear. 

78. neqtdtiae additus] 'Nequitiae' may mean 'propter neqnitiam' by a 
Greek construction, or it may be put for ' nequam,' the crime for the crimi- 
nal. As to Titvos and Pirithous, see C. ii. 14. 8, and C. iv. 7. 28. 

79. amatorem] Supply ' Froserpinae.' Understand 'trecentae' as repre- 
senting any lai^go number, as we would say ' a thousand.' 



ODE V. 

In the year b. c. 53, M. Licinius Crassus, as consul, with the province of 
Syria, marched an army into Mesopotamia against the Parthians. He sus- 
tained a disastrous defeat at the hands of Snrenas, the Parthian general, and 
lost his own life, with 20,000 men killed and 10,000 prisoners, besides several 
eagles. Again, in the year b. c. 36, M. Antouiiis attacked the Parthians, and 
was obliged .to retreat with great loss. 

There would seem to have been generally prevalent at Home a feeling of 
soreness and impatience under the disgrace, so long unredeemed, of these 
reverses ; and this feeling it appears to be Horace's purpose in this Ode to 
allay, and to discourage any hope or desire for the return of the Parthian 
prisoners. This desire Horace seems to impute to a degenerate spirit, and 
the story of Regulus is introduced apparently to call back men's minds to the 
feeling of a former generation. 

The standards and many of the prisoners were restored by Phraates, b. c. 
20, as an act of conciliation towards Augustus, and their recovery was pro- 
claimed as a triumph, and recorded upon coins with the inscription " Signis 
^eceptis." This fiction is repeated in C. iv. 15. 6. Epp. i. 12. 27 ; 18. 56. 

Argument. — Jove is in heaven; Augustus shall be a god upon earth 
rhen he hath subdued the Briton and the Persian. What ! can a Roman 
brget his glorious home and live a slave with the Mede ? 'T was not thus 
^e«ia]ns acted, when he saw the ruin a coward's example would bring on 
hose who should come after him ; and he cried, " I have seen our standards 
iiin;r on Punic walls ; our freemen bound ; their gates unbarred ; their fields 
II tilled. Ye do but add ruin to shame : but virme, like the former fair 
olor of dyed wool, can never be restored. When the freed hind fights its 
aptor, the prisoner released shall cope again with his foe, he who has cried 
yr mercy and made peace for himself on the battle-field." Then, though he 
new the cruel fate which was in store for him, he parted from his wife, his 
iiildrcn, and his friends, and went away as calmly as a man would go to 
''cnafrum or Tarentum, to enjoy repose after concluding his labois in the 
ity. 

1. Caelo Tonantem] '"Rcgaaie* goes with 'caclo,' and * Tonantem ' is ab- 
>late. Jupiter Tonans had a temple on Mons Capitolinus. ' Credidimus ' 
IS the force of the aorist 'Pniesens' means ' pn^esens in tenis/ as opposed 
► 'caelo.' 
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3. adjedis] This means 'when he shall have added.' Horace's object 
seems to be to divert men's attention from the Parthian prisoners and post 
defeat to new objects of hope and ambition, under the guidance of Augustas. 
( See Introduction . ) 

4. gravibua] This epithet is applied to the Parthians before (C. i. 2. 22). 

5. MiUsM CVoMiJ It was about twenty-eight years since the disastrous 
campaign of Orassus. Orelli says Horace does not allude to M. Antontus's 
losses in the same quarter eighteen years afterwards, partly because it would 
have been indelicate towards Augustus, and partly because of his affection 
for his son, L. Antonius. 

conjuge barbara — maritus] * married to a barbarian wife.' ' Yixit ' is em- 
phatic, since they married to save their lives. (Aen. viii. 688.) The disgrace 
lay in their intermarrying with those who not only had not 'connubiom' 
with Rome, but were her enemies. 

7. Pro curia inversique mores !] * Pro ' expresses vehemence varying in 
kind according to circumstances. It is followed by the nominative or accu- 
sative. In the common exclamation, " Pro deum hominumqne Hdem ! " the 
accusative is always used. The Curia (called Hostilia, because it was said to 
have been built by Tullus Ilostilius) was the senate-house, and the exclama- 
tion in the text Is, " Alas for our senate and our altered manners ! " 

8. m armis\ The Koman piisoners may have served in the Parthian 
armi&s. 

9. Marsus et Apidus^] See C. ii. 20. 18, n. It does not appear diat the 
Apulians were particularly good soldiers, but the states of Italy all famished 
troops {* socii '), and the Roman army is here referred to. Perhaps Horace 
added the Apulians to the Marsi through affection for his native state. 

10. Anciliorum] This genitive, from 'ancile,' is anomalous.' Forcellini 
points out a similar irregularity in ' Satumaliorum,' and Orelli adds ' spon- 
saliorum.' The * ancilia ' were twelve shields, of which, according to tradi- 
tion, eleven were made by order of Numa after the pattern of one that was 
found in his house, and was supposed to have come down from heaven. It 




toga. Horace collects the most distinguished objects of a Roman's reverence, 
his name, his citizenship (' togac '), the shield of Mars, only to be lost, and the 
fire of Vesta, only to be extinguished, when Rome should perish. 

12. Incolumi Jove] That is, ' while the Capitol is safe,' which was Jove's 
temple. 

15. exemplo trdhentis] Horace means to say, that Regulus had foreseen 
the danger to posterity of a precedent which should sanction the purchase of 
life upon dishonorable terms. * This the far-seeing mind of Regulus guarded 
against, when he refused to agree to dishonorable conditions, and drew from 
such a precedent a presage of ruin upon generations to come.' 

17. Si non periret, etc.] * If the prisoners were not left to die nnpitied.' 

18. Oaptiva pubes.] In the year b. c. 256, during the first Punic war, M. 
Atilius Regulus, being consul, invaded Africa, and after many successes, 
taking many towns and laying waste the country, he was terriWy defeated 
and taken prisoner with 500 others. After he had been five years a prisoner, 
the Carthaginians sent him to Rome to negotiate peace, which, at his o>mi 
instigation, was refused. He returned, and according to the general account 
was put to death, it is said with torture, but that may be an invention. 

22. tergo] Dative, for * in tergum.' 

23. Porixsgue non dausaa] 'the gates (of Carthage) wide open.' The 
same image of security appears in A. P. 199 : " £t apertis otia portis." No 
attempt was made to cany the war into Africa after Regnlus's defeat, thoagh 
it lasted fourteen years longer. 
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24. Marie] Equivalent to ' a militibus nostris.' This belongs to 'popn- 
ata/ See C. i. 6. 2, n. 

25. repensua] This word is not ased in this sense of ' redeemed ' elsewhere. 
3n 'scilicet/ see C. ii. 14. 9. 

26. Flagitio odditis Damnum :] Horace says, * Ye are adding mischief to 
lisgrace'; and from what follows it would seem that the mischief would 
irise from having among them again those who had sank so low. The dis- 
^ee had already been incurred, in the surrender of the Roman troops. 

27. neque amissos] See C. i. 6. 5, n., as to this way of speaking. 

28. fuco,] See Epp. i. 10. 27, n. 

SO. reponi delenorilms,'] This has sometimes been translated as if Horace 
ncant that true virtue would not suffer itself to be replaced by false, or virtue 
•f a lower sort. I radicr think he means that true virtue, when it has once 
eon lost, does not care to be restored to the degenerate. Horace does not 
eem to consider that he is making Regulus speak bitter tilings against him- 
elf. The argument of Regulus is not worth much, and is an invention of 
iorace's. There is an opposite statement in Yiiigil (Aen. ii. 367) : — 
" Quondam etiam victis redit in praccordia virtus." 

37. Hie unde vitam] * He (i. e. the coward), not considering to what he 
ught to owe his life (t. «. to his own sword, " una salus victis,'* Acn. ii. 354), 
Dnfounded peace with war ' ; that is to say, made peace for himself on the 
eld of battle. 

40. AUior Italiwi minis!] On v. 52 of the last Ode was quoted from Ovid 
fast. ill. 441 ), " Pelion altior Ossa," ' Pelion raised upon the head of Ossa.' 
o here is meant ' Cartilage raised above the ruins of Italy/ and looking 
)\\n upon them. 

42. capitis minor] 

atus or civi 

:s' or 'deminutus/ or 'capitis minor.' Liv^ says the Romans always 

anted compassion for their own soldiers taken m war (xxii. 61). 

45. iabantea] * wavering,' ' in'csolute.' ' Consilio ' is the ablative of means 
ith ' Firmai^t ' ; * by advice such as was never before given.' 

46. auctor] One who proposed a measure was called its ' auctor/ as he 
lio supported it was said ' suadere.' 

49. actebat^ Notice the force of the imperfect, — * he knew all the while.' 

50. non ahter] * as calmly.' 

52. reditua] ^ The plural is adopted to avoid the recurrence of a final 'm.' 

53. Quam si, etc.] As if he had been settling a dispute, as ' patron! ' 
ire wont to do for their 'clientes,' and was going to his country-seat at 
snafrum or Tarentum ; respecting which places, see C. ii. 6. 11, 15. * eli- 
tes ' were free persons under the protection of rich and noble citizens, who 
their relation to their ' clientes ' were called ' patroni.' See C. iii. 1. 10, n. 



itis minor] A Roman citizen taken prisoner by the cnemv lost his 
;ivil rights, and he who had done so was said to be ' capite minu- 



ODE VI. 

As the former Odes are addressed more to qualities of young men, this 
(2rs more especially to the vices of young women, and so Horace discharges 
! promise with which this series of Odes begins. The state of female mor^. 
at the time Horace wrote was probably not so bad as it became shortly 
erwards, though his picture is dark enough. 

Argument. — On you will be visited your fathers' guilt, O Romans, un- 
3 ye shall restore the worship and acknowledge the sovereign power of the 
is. Already have they afflicted our land ; twice the Parthian hath checked 
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onr arms ; the barbarian hath wcll-nigh destroyed ns in the midst of our 
strife, the age is so full of shameless adulteiy and lascivioosness. Not from 
such parents were bom the conquerors of Pyrrhus, Antiochus, and Hannibal, 
the manly offspring of soldiers who had handled the plough and carried the 
fagot. So doth time spoil all things. Our fathers were not as their fathers, 
nor wo as they ; and our children shall be worse than ourselves. 

1. immerttus] The Ode is addressed, like the others, 'virginibus pueris- 
que,* and they could not be said to be responsible for the guilt of the civil 
wars {* delicta ') just brought to a close ; but if they failed to do their duty in 
restoring the temples, and so repairing the consequences of the wars, they 
must be prepared to reap the fruits of them in the displeasure of the gods. 
As before mentioned (C. ii. 15, Introduction), Augustus applied himself to 
the restoration of the sacred buildings, and Yii^ amplifies his piety, saying 
he erected three hundred shrines to the gods after his triumph in b. c. 29 
(Aen. viii. 714, sqq.). *Aedes' in this place corresponds with Virgil's *de- 
lubra,' which were mere way-side shrines, each containing an image or an 
altar, or both. Tiberius followed up the work that Augustus began (Tac. 
Ann. iL 49) : " lisdcm temporibns deum aedes vetustate aut igni aboiitas, 
coeptasque ab Augusto dedicavit." The temples he built or completed were 
three in number, dedicated to Liber, Libera, and Ceres, to Flora, and to Juno. 
S6eC. ii. 15.20. S. iL 2. 104. 

2. Romane,] Horace uses the same form again (S. i. 4. 85) ; and Virgil 
likewise, " Tu regere imperio populos, Bomanc, memento " (Aen. ri. 852). 
Livy often expresses himself so. 

6. Hinc omne, etc.] * Hinc ' means * from the power of the gods * ; • hue/ 
*toit.' 

principium,] See note above on C. 4, 41. See Liyy (45. 39) : " Majores 
vestri omnium magnarum rerum et principia exorsi ab Dis sunt et inem 
statuerunt." 

9. Monaeses et Pacori mamts] Pacorus was son of the Parthian king, 
Orodes (Arsaces XIV.), and appointed by his father to command the army 
against the Romans in the place of Surenas, who defeated Crassus b. c. 53, 
and whom Pacorus put to death. He was associated with the renegade La- 
bienus, and overran Syria and a great part of Asia Minor, while M. Antonins 
was amusing himself with Cleopatra. Monaeses is supposed to be the same 
ds Surenas, the latter being not a name but a title. Horace alludes, perhaps 
without strict accuracy, to the defeat, first of Crassus, and then of M. Anto- 
nins, who was twice defeated, first through his legate, Decidius Saxa, in b. c. 
40, by Pacorus, and four years later, when he commanded in person, at which 
time, however, Pacorus was dead. See Introduction to last Ode. 

10. Non au8picatos\ 'forbidden by the auspices.' This is the usual way 
of accounting for defeat, by laying it to the neglect of the auspices, whioi 
were always taken before a war. 

12. renidet] Forcellini explains this word by 'gaudere,* 'laetarL* The 
word is not uncommonly used for smiling, and, as it seems to be only another 
form of ' niteo,' the lighting up of the face through pleasure is perhaps the 
origin of this derived sense. 

14. Dacus et AethiopSj] These were auxiliaries in Antonius's army at Ao- 
tium, * Aethiops ' standing for Egyptian. Cleopatra supplied the fleet. 

20. In patriam poptdumque] These words are those or a common formula. 

21. Motus doceri gaudet lonicos] The Ionian was a voluptuous sort of 
dance, with which the Sicilians in particular were familiar, using it at the festi- 
vals of Diana. Dancing-masters were a class of slaves called Pantomimi. 

22. artibus] * seductive accomplishments.' 

23. Jam nunc] The meaning of 'jam nunc ' is sufficiently marked in A. 
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*. 43. 'Nnnc' is 'now/ and 'jam' gives intensire force to 'nunc.' 'Jam 
imque ' expresses what is expected cveiy moment Horace says, directlv a 
irl has grown up, she is trained by lasdvions teaching, and turns her thoughts 
) unchaste pleasures. The expression 'de tenero ungui' is taken from the 
(FCck c£ d7raX»y ovCxo^v, which signifies ' from tender years/ when the nails 
re delicate, and such is the meanm^ here ; but it does not contradict ' ma- 
ira,' as some suppose : the expression will apply to a girl in the earliest 
age of womanhood. 

26. Inter — otna,] The same form occurs in Epp. i. 7. 28 ; *ad vina,* in 
'. iv. 5. 31. 

27. imsermtssa] This word occurs nowhere else. ' Inconcessns ' is used 
Y Virgil and Ovid, and Horace uses ' interdicta.' 

31. JUispanat] Metals appear to have been the chief articles imported from 
pain, with reel-lead and those stones wliich were polished into mirrors, 
hatever stones those may have been. 

32. Dedenrum] There is no other instance of ' pretiosus ' in an active 
:nse, 'one who gives a large price.' 'Magister' was one who had sole 
large of a ship. ' Institor ' was a shopman. The latter was only an agent, 
id was usually a slave. The ' magister ' might be a degree higher, but he 
08 usually a person who received wages ; nevertheless he had means of be- 
)min^ rich, which the ' institor ' could not, except by robbing his employer. 
34. in/ecit aequor] See C. il 12. 3, n. ; and on ' duum ' see the verse he- 
re that. ' Cecidit is used with some latitude. Then: projects were cut 
lort, but not their lives. Pyrrhus was driven from Italy through a defeat 
i sustained from Curius, the consul, near Beneventum, in b. c. 274, and lost 
s life two vears afterwards, at Argos. Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
cilius Glabrio, at Thermopylae, b. c. 191, and by L. Scipio in Asia the next 
!ar. He lost his life in an attempt to plunder a temple in one of his own 
wns, three years later. Hannibal was defeated by P. Scipio, at Zama, b. c. 
12, but lived twenty years after that battle. 

38. Sabellis] ' Sabelli ' was the name given by the Romans to all the tribes 
!iich issued from the Sabine stock. The Sabine mountaineers were particu- 
riy noted for the simplicity of their habits and the honesty of their characters, 
ere Horace contrasts them with the Romans of his own da^. See £pod. 
41 ; Epp. ii. 1. 25 ; and compare the description Horace gives of his own 
if^hbors, S. ii. 6. 77 ; Epp. i. 14. 3. 

39, sqq. severae — Justes^ ' to cut and carry home fagots, at the bidding of 
exacting; mother.' 

41. W ubt] There are not many poets who could incidentally have ex- 
i^sscd in so few words, and so graphicallv, the hour of evening. 

42. Mutarei] That is, by lengthening them. 

44. agens] * bringing on."* The last stanza is a solemn and comprehensive 
delusion to these six stirring and instructive Odes. 



ODE VII. 

The idea of this graceful Ode is that of a young girl lamenting the absence 
her lover, who is gone on a trading voyage to me Euxine.- The names, 
usual in diese compositions, are foreign. Gyges is Lydian. The time is 
Iter. The lover is supposed to be on his voyage home, and detained on the 
ist of Epirus, whither he had been driven by the southerly winds which 
availed at that season. He is waiting for the spring to return home, and is 
•resented, for Chloe's comfort, as resisting the temptations of his hostess, 
>ugh she tries to frighten him with stories of women's revenge. There is 

28 
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great simpliciiy and bcanty in this Ode. Whether it is original, or a finee copy 
from the Greek, cannot be determined. 

Argument. — Weep not, Asterie ; G^ges is fidthful, and will return with 
the spring, a rich man. He has been driven to Oricum, and is weeping with 
impatience for thee. ChloS, his hostess, is trying to seduce him, and night- 
ens him with stories of rejected women's revenge. But he is deaf to her se- 
ductions. Beware in thy turn of Enipeus, thy gallant neighbor. Shut thy 
doors and listen not to ms songs. 

2. Favonit] See C. i. 4. 1. Favonius, according to Pliny (ii. 47), blew 
' ab occasu aequinoctiali,' that is, due west It would therefore be a favorable 
wind for a vessel coming down the Adriatic, and not very unfavorable for 
sailing up the west coast of Italy. It would be in her teeth as she tried to 
make the Straits of Messina. But Horace's winds are not more studied than 
his places and persons. The lover is waiting till the weather changes and 
the winds are mild and favorable. The Favonii are called ' candidi,' as No- 
tus and lapyx are each called ' albus ' (C. i. 7. 15 ; iii. 27. 19). 

3. 1%1/na merce] The Thyni and Bithyni were originally two different 
peoples of Thrace, who migrated into Asia Minor and displaced the natives. 
For some time they continued separate, but when Horace wrote, the distinc- 
tion was not observed, and ' Thyna merx ' was Bithynian merchandise (£pp. 
i. 6. 33). Bithynia, alter it became a Roman province, included a great pait 
of Pontus, and so comprised nearly the whole sea-coast of Asia Minor, and 
all the trade along that coast woula come under the title of ' Th^na merx.' 

4. Jide,] The genitive. The older forms of genitives of this declension 
were four, ' es,' ' ei,' * i,' and * e.* 

5 Oricum] This was a town in Epirus, situated at the top of the bay 
formed by the Acroceraunian promontory. See Aen. x. 136 : " Oricia tere- 
bintho." The constellation of the goat Amalthea (Capra) rises at the begin* 
ning of October. 

11. Dicens ignibus un',] 'Ignibus ' is used as Ovid uses it (Am. iii. 9. 56), 
"vixisti dum tuus ignis eram." We may understand C. i. 27. 16, "Non 
crubescendis adurit Ignibus," in the same ^vay, i. e. the flame put for the per- 
son who causes it. 

12. Tentat mille vafer modis.] On * tentat,' see note on C. iii. 4. 71 . 

13. mutier per/Ida] Antea or Sthenobsea, wife of Proetus, king of Aigos, 
fell In love with Bellerophontes, and when he rejected her proposals, she ac- 
cused him to her husband, as Potiphar's wife accused Joseph. 

14. FcUsis impulerit] * Impello * is used with the infinitive mood by Taci- 
tus (Ann. xiii. 54 ; xiv. 60). The common construction is with * ut,' as (Epp. 
ii. 2. 51) " impulit audax Ut versus facerem." 

17. Pelea] Astvdamia or Hippolyte, the wife of Acastus, king of lolcos, 
out of revenge for his rejection of ner, induced her husband to expose Pelens 
to destruction by wild beasts on Mount Pelion, where he took him to hunt, 
and left him asleep without his sword. Hippolyte is called * Magnessam ' 
because lolcos was in Magnesia. Joseph's virtue has its parallels in Grecian 
fable, 

19. paccare docentes\ ' inciting to sin.* 

20. Fallax historias movet.] ' Mentionera movere ' occurs in Livy ; * cantus 
movcro ' in Virgil ; * carmen movere ' in Ovid. * Historias movere * jb there- 
fore a legitimate expression ; * brings up,' * calls to his mind.' 

21. Frustra:] A complete and very comprehensive sentence. It occara 
below (C. 13. 6). Some persons join the word on with the last line, which 
weakens its force. Icari is the Icarium Mare, that part of the ^gean which 
washes the coast of Caria. With these words compare Euripides (Med. 28), 
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)ff de v€Tpo£ ^ ^oXdcrcrtoff leXvdcsv ddovci. (See also Androm. 537, and 
Ipod. xvii. 54, sq.)* 

25. Jlectere equum] This was to wheel the horse round in a small circle : 
" Sive feroeis cqui luctantia colla recurvas 
Exiguo flexos miror in orbe pedes," 
lys Phiedra to Hippolytns (Hcroid. iv. 79, sq.). Tacitus (Germ, vi.) says 
ic German horses were not taught like the Roman * variare gyros/ 

28. denatat] This word is used nowhere else. Compare C. i. 8. 3, sqq. ; 
. 12. 7. ' Tusco alvco ' is the stream of the Tiber, which rises in Etruria. 

29. npqtte in viaa] This use of ' neque ' for ' neve,' in connection with the 
ipcrativc mood, is confined to the poets. 



ODE VIII. 

This Ode was composed on the anniversary of Horace's accident with the 
^e (C. ii. 13). It is addressed to Mseccnas, whom he invites to join him in 
lebrating the day, -lY^iieh was the 1st of March, b. c. 25, or thereabouts. 

Argument. — "Wondcrcst thou, learned friend, what this sacrifice means 
the Kalends of March, and I a bachelor 1 On this day I was delivered 
m death, and it shall be a holiday. Come, Maecenas, a hundred cups of 
r oldest wine to the health of thy friend. Away with anxiety. The Da- 
n has fallen, the Mede is divided against himself, the Cantabrian is in 
lins, and the Scythian has unstrung his bow. Be here the private gentle- 
m : never mind the people ; enjoy thyself and unbend. 

I . Martiia caMs\ The Matronalia, or feast of married persons in honor 

Juno Lucina, when husbands made presents to th^ir wives, and offered 

vers for the continuance of happiness in their married life, was celebrated 

the first of March. 

\. acerra thurU] This is tlie proper word for a box of frankincense 

^avwrU)^ The derivation is uncertain. 

r. Caespite vivo,] 'on an altar of green turf.' See C. i. 19. 13. 

•. Docte aermones tUriiuque linguae?] These words express a man well 

d in the literature of Greece and Home. Elsewhere he addresses his pa* 

1 as ' Maecenas docte ' (Epp. i. 19. 1). 

. dukes epuhs] A solemn sacrifice was commonly followed by a banquet, 

vhich libations were poured to the god to whom die sacrifice had oeen 

red. 

. Libero caprum prope/uneratus] This last word is not found in any other 

tcr earlier than Phny. He and others after him use 'funero' for 'to 

y.' Horace here attributes to Liber the deliverance he had before attrib- 

1 to Mercury, Faunus, and the Muses, successively (see C. ii. 17. 28, n.). 

0. dimovebit] See C. L 1 . 13, n. 

1. Amphorae fumum] The amphorse were kept in the apotheca in the 
>cr part of the house, to which the smoke from the bath had access, as this 

thought to hasten the ripening of the wine and to improve its flavor, just 
Vf adeira wine is improved by being kept in a warm temperature. The 
>hora being lined with pitch or plaster, and the cork being also covered 
I pitch, the smoke could not penetrate if these were properly attended to. 
nphorae ' is the dative. 

2. Conaule Tullo.] L. Volcatius Tullus was consul b. c. 66, the year 
re Horace was bom. This wine, therefore, had probably been in the 
thora upwards of forty years. Sulla once treated the Romans with some 
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wine apwarda of forty yean old (Plut Sull. c. 35), and this is not an extrane 
age for some modem wines. Juvenal (S. v. 34) speaks of wine 

" cujus patriam titulum(]|ue senectus 
Delevit multa veteris fuligine testae." 

13. amici Sospttis] This is a Greek construction, which occurs again in 
C. iii. 19. 9, 10. Horace's request may amount to this : ' Pray that my life 
may be prolonged a hundred years.' 

14. vigtles lucemas Petjir] In C. iii. 21. 23 we have ''vivaeque produoent 
lucemae/' where * vivac ' corresponds to * vigilcs ' here. Viigil uses ' fcrre * 
uncompounded in Aen. ix. 338 : " Aequasset nocti Indum in lucemque tn- 
lisset." 

17. Mitte civiles super urbe euros ;1 See iii. 29. 25, n. 

18. Dad Cotisonis] Cotiso was King of the Daci, one of the tribes of the 
Danube (C. i. 19. 10, n.). About b. c. 25 Augustus sent Lentulus against 
these tribes. Whether that is alluded to here or not is uncertain. 

19. sibi] This word is so placed that it may depend on 'infestns,' 'Inc- 
tuosis,' or ' dissidet' I prefer the first The quarrels of the Farthians among 
themselves are referred to in the Introduction to C. i. 26. 

22. Cantaber] See G. ii. 6. 2, n. ; and as to ' catena,' see G. ii. 13. 18, n. 

23. Scythae] Some take these to be the Scythians who helped Fhraates ; 
others imagine them to be the Geloni and other trans-Dannbian tribes. Hor- 
ace meant no more than generally to say that the enemies of Rome were no 
longer disturbing her. 

26. Parce pnvatus] This may mean, ' Since you have no cause to be 
anxious about public affairs, do not be too anxious about your o\vn.' ' Not 
anxious lest in aught the people suffer, spare for thyself excess of careful- 
ness.' 



ODE IX. 

This is an elegant trifle in the form of a dialogue, showing the process 6f 
reconciliation between two lovers, in which the desire for peace appeals in 
the midst of pretended indifference, and mutual jealousy is made tne means 
of reunion. The subject could hardly have been more delicately handled. 
Whether the treatment of it is original or not, it is impossible to say. It is 
just such a subject as one might expect to find among the erotic poetry of the 
Greeks. 

AnouifENT. — While thou didst love mo better than all tlie world, no 
prince was happy as I. 

While Lydia was dearest to thee of women, the name of Bia was not so 
noble as mine. 

Ghloe, the sweet finger, is my queen : for her I would gladly die. 

GalaYs loves me, and I love him : for him I would gladly die. What if the 
old love were to unite us again, if Ghloe were cast off and turned from my 
door, and I opened it to Lydia again 1 

Though GalaTs is handsome, and thou art fickle and passionate as the 
stormy sea, I would live and die with thee. 

1. Donee] Equivalent to ' dum.' 

2. potior] 'more favored.'- 

4. Persarum — rege beatior.] A proverbial expression for ' the happiest of 

men.' 

5. alia] Some MSS. have 'aliam.' Either construction is correct (see C. 
ii. 4. 7, n.). On 'multi nominis,' see G. i. 36. 13. 
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12. Si parcent animae] Cic. ad Fam. (xiv. 14) : " Vos meae carissimae 
mimac quam sacpissime ad me scribite." Since ' mctuam ' here and 'patiar ' 
)clow (v. 15) are the present subjunctive, 'parcent/ following those words, 
houkl, in strict Latinity, bo 'parcant.' But the same construction occurs 
ibove (C. iii. 3. 7). Why ChfoC should bo a Thracian, and Omytus of 
rhurii (sec S. ii. 8, 20, n.), is not wordi questioning. 

.17. prisca] Forcellini gives other instances of this use of 'priscus/ where 
pristinus ' is more usual. 

1 8. ju(jo cogit] * Jugo * is governed by ' cogit/ and ' diductos * stands alone, 
parted though we be.' 

19. exctUitur] The English " cast off" expresses the meaning best 

22. improio] On the meaning of 'improbus* as a word expressing 'ex- 
ess,' see below (.C. iii. 24. 62). Here it means ' violent,' ' furious.' 



ODE X. 

This is supposed to be sung by a lover under the window of his mistress, 
'ho on a cold night refuses him admission. It is what the Greeks called a 
•apeuckavaiOvpov, such as that supposed one, of which a fragment is given in 
!. i. 25. This species of serenade was so common among the Greeks, that 
e may suppose Horace had some poem of the sort in ms mind when he 
Tote uiis. The thirteenth Ode of the fourth book is nominally connected 
ith this ; but as there is no necessity for supposing, nor an^ likelihood, that 
[orace wrote this from his own experience, so neither is it likely that he 
rote that to taunt in her decline the girl who is supposed to reject his ad- 
resses here. 

Arguaient. — Were Scythia thy dwelling-place, Lyce, this inclement 
ight should move thee to pity me. Hear how the wind howls ; see how the 
low lies freezing. Venus loves not pride : the rope may break and the 
heel run back ; though nothing bends thee, neither presents, nor prayers, 
)r these sallow cheeks of mine, nor thy husband's faithlessness, though thou 
i hard as the oak and cruel as the serpent, yet as a goddess have pity ! 
lesh and blood will not stand this for ever. 

1 . Tanain si biberes,] This is the way of speaking adopted in C. ii. 20. 20, 
idiv. 15.21. 

2. Saevo nupta virOf] * wedded to a barbarian husband.' 

3. of)jicere incolisj * thou wouldst grieve to expose me to the north-winds 
at there have theu- home.' 

5. nemua] Shrubs and flowers were sometimes planted round the impln- 
am of a Koman house, but more lai^ly in the peristylium, which was an 
ten space at the back part of the house, surrounded by colonnades, and, like 
e impluvium, usually having a cistern or fountain in the middle. ' Kemu- 
at ventis,' 'echoes back to the winds their howling.' 
7. utglaciet] It is easy to supply 'vides,' or 'sentis,' or any other word 
3re appropriate than 'audis' to the freezing of the snow. One verb of 
ise is often made to serve for two or three. * How Jove with his bright 
wer freezeth the snow as it lies.' 'Jove* is the atmosphere (see C. i. 1. 
, n.). ' Puro ' is a good epithet to express a clear frosty night. 
10. iN^ currente retro fums eat rofa.] ' Lest the wheel turn back and the 
[>e with it,' * retro ' applying to both ' currente ' and ' eat.' The metaphor 
taken from a rope wound round a cylinder, which being allowed to run 
ck, the rope runs down and the weight or thing attached goes with it. The 
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piOTOrb is applied to a coquette who continues her pride till she loses her 

pOWOT. 

1 2. Tyrrhenus genuit parens.] Ljce is represented as an Etruscan woman, 
nnd being such, her lover sars she need not think to imitate the chaste Pe- 
nelope, to whom it appears the women of Etmria did not in general bear any 
resemblance. 

14. tinctus viola] See Ailment. 

15. Nee vir] He says she is not bent from her stubbornness even by her 
husband's fiiitnlessness, he being engaged with another woman, who is repre- 
sented as a Pierian, just as Chloe, in the last Ode, was a Thractan, and on 
the same principle. Nearly all Horace's women of this character are rqire- 
scnted as Greeks. ' Curvat ' is nowhere else used in this sense. 

19. aquae Caelestis] He repeats the phrase £pp. ii. 1. 135. ' Hoc latns ' is 
equivalent to ' ego ' ; the part suffering from the threshold put for the whole 
person. 



ODE XI. 

This is an address to the lyre, calling upon it for a song to win the heart 
of Lyde. The principal subject is the story of the Danaides, who murdered 
their husbands, but more particularly of the one who spared hers. The pun- 
ishment of the sisters for weir cruelty, and the tenderness of Hypen&nestin, 
are the waniing and example by which Lyde is to be won. 

The common inscription Ad Mercuriuh is wrong, and calculated to mis- 
lead. The inscription should be Ad TEStUDiKEfli, if anything ; for Mercury 
disappears after the first two verses. The miracles alluded to, except Am- 
phion's, were those of Orpheus, and of the lyre in his hands, not Mercury's, 
who is only introduced because he invented the lyre and taught Amphion. 
The Ode is of the same class as the two last. We have no means of tracing 
the original, if it is a copy. 

Argument. — Mercury, who didst teach Amphion to move stones, and 
thou, lyre, once dumb, now welcome at feast and festival, tune me a strain to 
which even Lyde, though she be free as the young colt, must attend. Thou 
charmest tigers, woods, streams, and hell's bloody sentinel, and Ixion, and 
Tityos, and the daughters of Danaus. Let Lyde hear of their crime and pun- 
ishment, and how one was merciful and spared her young husband's life, say- 
ing, " Rise up ; begone, lest the sleep of death overtake fiiee. They Imve 
spning upon their ptey. My heart is not as their heart. I will do thee no 
harm. Let my father do with me as he will, yet go thou, while night and 
love protect thee. Farewell, and when I am gone, engrave a woid of aonow 
on my tomb." 

2. Amphion] See Epp. i. 18. 41. A. P. 394, n. 

3. Tuque testudo] See 0. i. 10. 6, u. The < testudo ' or 'dthara' had orif^ 
nally but four strings. Terpander added to it three more, about b. c. 676. 
The tetrachord was not however banished, though the heptadiofd was better 
adapted to more elaborate music (see S. i. 3. 8, n.). 

4. OaUida] 'skiUed.' 

5. Nee loquax dim neque grata] '^orm^ly dumb, and powerless to give 
pleasure.* 

10. exsuHim] This word is not found elsewhere. Ofher words found in 
Horace and not elsewhere are ' allaborare,' ' tcntator,' ' inaudax,' ' immetata,' 
'faustitas,' 'belluosus,' 'applorans,' 'inemori,' 'emetere,' 'laeve,' 'insolafai 
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iter/ 'defingere/ ' vepallidus/ 'emiror,' 'imipttiP,* * acsculetum/ 'ambiti- 
)su8/ 'dcpugis,* 'uvescere/ * disconvenire/ 'diludium/ *imparitcr/ 'dcli- 
igo/ 'juvenari/ 'socialiter/ 'iambeus/ 'abstarc.' It does not follow, be- 
muse we have no other examples of these words, that Horace had none. 

13. Tu notes] See C. i. 12. 7, sqq. 

17. Caiarus, quamvis] This passage mapr bo compared with C. ii. 13. 33, 
iqq. * Furiale/ * fury-like/ havmg snakes for hair. 

21. Quinet Ixion] He was king of the Lapithse. Having treacheronslj 
nurdered his father-in4aw, Deionens, he returned the goodness of Zens, who 
)urificd him, by trying to seduce Here, for which Horace calls him rightly 
perfidus Ixion ' (A. P. 124), and he was punished by being bound to a wheel 
)orpetually revolving, in Hades. As to Tityos, see C. ii. 14. 8, n. For * cjuin 
;t/ see C. ii. 13. 37, n. * Vultn risit invito ' is a happy description. (S. ii. 
I 72, n ) 

23. Eianai pueUas] The daughters of Danans (see C. ii. 14. 18) inxre pun- 
slied by having to nil a vessel with a hole in the bottom. They were fifty 
n number, and married the fiftv sons of ^gyptus, their uncle. At the bid- 
ling of their father, who was afraid of his nephews, they all murdered their 
lusbands but Hypermnestra, who spared Lynceus. Horace puts a touching 
ipocch into her inouth, bidding her young husband rise and ny for his life. 

27. /undo pereuntU imo] * escaping by (through) the bottom.' 

28. Seraque fata\ vartpofjidopov diKjjv. See note on C. iii. 2. 32. 

31. potuere] 'they had the heart.' This would bo expressed by crXncray 
n Greek. In a more familiar passage ' possum ' occurs with the same kind 
)f meaning (Epp. i. 5. 1 ) : " Si potes Archiacis conviva rccumbere lectis,** 
if yon can make up your mind.* 

37. Sttrffe, quae dixit] Ovid has borrowed all but the words of Horace 
a Hypermncstra's letter to Lynceus, one of the most touching of his 
oems, — 

" Surge a^, Belida, de tot modo fratribus unus : 
Nox tibi ni properas ista perennis erit." (Her. xiv. 73, sq.) 



ODE XII. 

Tins Ode represents a girl lamenting to herself over a love she must not 
dulgo. Iler name is Ncobule, and tnat of the roan she loves is Hcbnis, 
hom she represents as the perfection of beauty and manliness. The Ode 
>pears to have been imitated, if not translated, from one of AIckus, of which 
10 verse in tlio same metre is extant. 

AROtTMENT. — Poor women ! we must not love, we must not drown care 
wine, or a cruel guardian scolds us to death. Alas, Ncobule ! thou canst 

•t spin nor work, for love of Hebrus, so beautiful as he bathes in the waters 
Tiber, a horseman like Belcrophon, unsurpassed in the combat and the 

(5C, in piercing the flying deer or catching the lurking boar. 

1. Miaerarufn est] 'It is the fete of unhappy women.' 

2. atU] ' or, if we do.' 

3. Patruae] Compare (Sat ii. 3. 88) " ne sis patruus mihi." On the form 
ivere,' see C. ii 3. 18, n. 

t. qrtnfum] ' mv wool-basket.' The name Neobule is found in a fragment 
ArchilochuR. 'Hebrus's birthplace is mentioned to give more reality to 
I person. Lipara, it must be admitted, was an odd place to choose. It 
B one of the Vulcaniae Insulac, and is still called Lipari. 
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7. Simul] * Soon as ' is an early English equivalent for ' whenever,* and 
* simul ' bears that sense here. The last syllable of * Bellerophonte ' is long, 
as from the Greek. Bellerophon was usually repi^esented as leading or riding 
the winged horse Pegasus, on whose bacK he conquered Chimsera. See 
C. i. 27. 24, n. 

9. Neque segnt] The epithet belongs to both substantives : 'never beaten 
for slothfulness of hand (in boxing) or foot (in running)/ 

11. jaculan] C. i. 2. 3, n. 

12. excipere] This seems to be a hunting word. See Epp. i. 1. 79. 



ODE XIII. 

The Ode is an address to a fountain about six miles from Venusia, which 
has been identified with one still existing, but in a very different state, bare 
of trees and choked up with dirt. We need only suppose that the name 
was suggested to Horace by the recollections of his childhood, without 
imagining him really on the point of offering sacrifice, or being in the 
neighborhood of his birthplace when he wrote. It has something of the 
nature of an epigramma or inscription, and is among the choicest of Horace's 
small pieces. 

Argument. — Fair fountain of Bandusia, thou art worthy of my libation 
and of the kid that shall fall for thee to-morrow, and dye thy cold stream 
with his blood. Thee the summer's heat pierceth not ; cool is thy water to 
flocks and herds. Thou, too, shalt be placed among the fountains of fiune, 
when I sing of the oak that hangs from the rock whence thy babbling waters 
spring. 

f . spUndidior vitroy^ . The use of glass by the ancients was long a matter 
of dispute, but it is now generally allowed to have been brought by them to 
great perfection. 

6. Frustra:\ See above (C. iii. 7. 21, n.). 

9. atrox hora Caniculae] * the burning season of the dog-star.' Canicola 
is another name for the well-known star of the first magnitude in the head of 
Canis Major, called by the Greeks Sctpto;. It rises in July. 

13. Fies nobilium] This is a GrecK construction, ' unus ' having to be 
supplied. ' Tu quoque,' ' thou too,' as well as the fountains celebrated by 
the Greek poets. 



ODE XIV. 

This Ode was composed at the close of the Cantabrian war, b. c. 25, 
when Augustus's return was expected, or on his return the following year. 
He was detained by illness at Tarracona. The poet calls upon the citizens 
to rejoice, and bids the conqueror's wife and sister go forth to offer sacrifice, 
declaring that he too will keep holiday. 

Argument. — Caesar is returning a conqueror from Spain, O ye people, 
he who but just went forth like Hercules to the field. Let his chaste wife 
and sister go forth to offer sacrifice with the matrons, while the young soldiers 
and their brides stand reverently by. I too will keep holiday ; for I am 
safe while Augustus is loi*d of the world. Bring flowers, boy, and ointment, 
and my best old Avine, and go bid Nesera come : if the churlish porter re- 
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fase thee, come away ; I have no mind for strife, though I might not have 
borne as much in the heyday of my youth. 

1. Herculis ritu] As Hercnlcs braved death, so did Augustus, and like 
Hercules he is returning from Spain victorious. Hercules went to Spain 
to get the oxen of Geryones for Eurystfieus, his tenth labor. See C. ii. 
14. 7, n. 

plebs.l 'Plebs' and 'populus' are used synon3rmonsly (C. ii. 2. 18, 
sq.), and either word stands for the common formula ' populus plebsque 
Roman a.' 

2. Morte venedem] ' whose price is death.* 

5. Unico gaudens — marito] A poetical periphrasis for * chaste.' 

6. justis operoUa sacris,] There are other examples of * operor ' in this 
;ense of sacrificing. Ladies of birth appear to have been distinguished on 
:hese occasions from freedwomen by a wreath. The persons forming the 
procession are supposed to be the wife (Livia) and sister (Octavia) of Au- 
pistus, and the mothers of the soldiers who had returned and t>f their young 
vives, who are represented as looking on reverentially at the thanksgiving 
tacrifice. 

9. juvenum] This and ' pneri ' both mean the soldiers, as ' virginum ' and 
puellae ' bom mean their wives. 

11. virum experiae,'] This is equivalent to 'nuper virgines nuptae' (C. 
[. 8. 22). ' Male ominatis ' may be pronounced as one word, as ' male- 
►lens,' ' suaveolens,' &c. The phrase is expressed by €v<f)rjfi€iT€ in Greek. 

14. tumultuM Nee mori per vim] * Tumultus ' and ' vis ' are well-distin- 
;uished terms. ' Tumultus ' was a public affair, a sudden outbreak. ' Vis,' 
violence,' was either * publica ' or * privata,' and the distinction between the 
wo will be found on referring to the article ' Vis ' in Smith's Diet. Ant. 
lorace says he is not afraid of losing his life by any popular insurrection, 
nd so form, or by the hand of an assassin or private malice. 

18. Marsi memorem, dueiiiy] The Marsic or Social War continued from 
I.e. 91 to 89. It was a rising of the Socii, the states of Italy, for the pur- 
ose of getting the Roman franchise. The Marsi took a prominent part in 
he war, which was sometimes called by their name. The Servile War 
isted from b. c. 73 to 71. It was an outbreak of the slaves of Italy, who, 
nder Spartacus, himself a slave and gladiator, were formed into a vast 
rmy, and traversed the whole country from Rhegium to the Po. Horace 
peaks contemptuously of Spartacus, but the Romans never had a more 
ble or more successful enemy. The wine Horace wanted would have been 
t least sixty-five years old. There seems to have been something remark- 
ble in the vintage of that period so as to make it proverbial ; for Juvenal, 
ne hundred years afterwards, speaking of the selfish gentleman who keeps 
is best wine for his own drinking, says, — 

" Ipse capillato difrasum consule potat 
Calcatamque tenet bellis socialibus uvam." (S. v. 30, sq.) 
!*he ' cadus,' ' testa,' and ' amphora,' were all names for the same vessel 

19. 81 qua] * if in any way.' Supply * rationc.' 

21. argutae] * the sweet singer.' 

22. Mi/rrheum] 'perfumed.' 

27. Jerrem] For * tulissem.' 

28. Constae Planco.] L. Munatius Plancus was consul with M. Aemilius 
repidus, B. G. 42, at which time Horace was in hia twenty-third year. He 
as now forty. 



ODE XV. 



Thh Ode combines with the Ijric something of the spirit of the Epode«. 
It nroB»seB to addrees an old woman, Chloris, telling her it is time to put an 
— ■ -o her intrigues, for sho is poor and readj to drop into her grave. 



■«.i "l*^"""'-""^* * ^'"P *° "ly mtrigues, for thoa art old and poor 
W hat Iwrometh thy daughter iKomieth not thee, Chloris. She may go and 
Ijrsifj!* the young men's doora : she is in love, and cannot help it. But do 
Ihox p> spin J mo«c and flowen and wine are not for ihce, 

!• na^fwul H« Bteans to say that a poor man's wife should be thriftv and 
W^lKfwoil^wnBa^yifBbebeold. ' 

*• ttMMtimMam] 'To »pn»d a clood over those fitir stars.' An oH 
*«wu. k a CMtpuiy oT girls would be Uke a clond in a sisny sky. 

"**■ ^ y fuw-l The 'tvmpanum ' was atambooiine, played in ail respecM 
"a now, aud usaally by women, who danced as Ihey beat il. Aa to Thjia*, 

la. Isiwa.] Sw Aignment. 
„.'*;, *-f«™>«.] This was a town of Apalia, now called Lucera, in the 
"WgWKwhood o( whkh WW one of the hugesl tracts of pnbUc pasture-land. 



ODE XVI. 



HojucK here dwells 
: is able 
I. The 
and oth 
ndependent condition. 



is able to illnstiale by the example oF Uiecenas (r. 20), as 

The mischievous mflaence of gold is illuatnited by the 

and others, and Horace describes tus own contentment with 



through guards ; gold ehnll burst rocks ; thereby fell Ifio 
iaraua ; thereby the Macedonian won cities ; thereby stem 
isnared. And as it grows, ihe desire for more grows too. 
dread, Miecenns, than good knight, the more a man denies 
ra the pods will give him. I fly ihim the rich to tbo con- 
nore independent than any poor rich man in the world. My 
little wood, and my trusty licid, are a happier portion than 
ive no honey of Calabria, nor wine of Formi», nor Gaulish 
ty doth not pinch me ; and if I wanted more, thoa an teady 

ime will go further by the restricting of my wants, than if I 
nd Phrygia for my own. Who ask much, lack much. Il 
who has enongh. 

anaen] Acrisius, king of Ai^os, being informed by an oracle 
IT Danae would bear a son who would kill him, shut bar 
r found his way to her in a shower of gold, and she becsms 
ireeus, who, aa predicted, killed his grandfatJier. The ftble 
gold has hero its simplest explanation. ' Trisies excnbiao ' 
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[ike Ovid's "tristis castodia servi " (A. A. iii. 601). On the constraction 
th 'munierant' see C. ii. 17. 28, n. 
i. adalteris] Movers.' 

7. fore enim] This is an elliptical form of the oratio obliqua, in translating 
ich, * they said/ or * they knew/ must be supplied. * Pretium ' has refer- 
ee to the corruption of the gnaixls, the price at which they were bought. 

10. cunat] Used as ^cXct, like "consociare amant" (C. ii. 3. 10), and 
met quavis adspergere " (S. i. 4. 87). 

11. concidU augwris Argivi domus] 'The story is that of Amphiaraus, who 

oXcr cy O^/Sattn yvvaiwv civrjca d^ptav (Odyss. xv. 247), 
1 of his wife Eriphyle, 

fj xpv(r6v ^ikov avl^pos cdffforo rift^cvra (Odyss. xi. 327). 
iphyle, bribed by her brother Polyneices, induced her husband to join the 
)edition against Thebes, where he fell, leaving an injunction with his sons 
put their mother to death, which Alcmfeon did, and, like Orestes, was 
*sued by the Erinnyes of his mother, and was finally put to death in 
impting to get possession of the gold necklace with which she had been 
3ed. 

4. Portas vir Ma4xdo\ Plutarch, in his life of Panlus ^milius (c xiii.), 
s it was Philip's gold, not Philip, that won the cities of Greece. And 
ero (Ad Att. i. 16) repeats a saymg attributed to Philip, that he could 



e any town into which an ass could climb laden with gold. tJuvenal, 
owing the general i*e|X)rt, calls Pliilip " callidus emptor Olynthi " (xii. 

.5. munera navium Saems iliaqueant duces.] This is supposed to refer to 
nas, otherwise called Mcnodorus, the commander of Sex. Pompeius's 
t, who deserted from him to Augustus, and back to Pompcius, and then 
Augustus again. He was rewarded beyond his merits. He was a freed- 
1 of Cn. Pompeins, and Suetonius (Octav. 74) states that Augustus made 
'ingenuns.' He is said to be alluded to by Virgil (Aen. vi. 612, 

" Qniqne arma secnti 
Impia nee veriti dominorum fallere dextras, 
Inclusi poenam expectant" 
Introduction to Epod. iv. ForcelUni quotes only one other instance of 
iquco ' from Prudentius, and one of the passive participle from Cicero, 
ctio,* as Orelli says, is the more common word of the same meaning. 
3. Majorumque fames] 'Majorum' is of the neuter gender, dependent 
' fames,' as in Theocritus (xvi. 6.5), aU\ dc irXcovuv Ixct t/itpos avrov. 
h 'tollere verticem' comparo C i. 18. 15 ; and on 'equitum aecus' see 
. 20. .5, n. 

I . Quanta quisque sibi] This sentiment approaches as near as possible to 
Tundamental rule of Christian morals. The accuracy of the picture in 
next verses must not be insisted on too closely. It would imply that 
ace, a wealthy Epicurean, had thrown up his riches in contempt, and 
3 over to the ranks of the Stoics. But as Horace never was nch, he 
d not have acted the deserter on these terms, though he changed his 
ions. Horace may sometimes be supposed to put general maxims in 
irst person, without strict application to himself. * Nudus ' signifies one 
has left everything he had behind him.. By 'contemptae' he means 
the rich man with fine houses had a contempt for his little property. 
>. arat impiffer] Apulia, with the exception of a comparatively small 
; which was productive, was occupied ^vith forests or pasture lands, or 
a of barren hills. But Horace likes to speak of his own country with 
3ct (see above, C. 5. 9, n.). The license by which the first syllable in 
t ' is lengthened may be admitted in the csesural place. ' Occultavc,' 
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' to hoard,' which was commonlj done to raise the price. ' Meis ' is em- 
phatic, as * proprio horreo ' (i. 1.9). 

29. Purae rivua aquae] The small river Digentia is that which Horace 
allades to (see Epp. i. 16). On 'certa fides' see C. iii 1. 30, n. 'ITallit 
beatior ' is a Greek construction, XavOdvet okfiioartpov ^y. Horace says, 

* Mine is a happier lot than his who has all Africa for his possession, though 
he knows not that it is so.' The construction is like "sensit medios delapaos 
in hostes " (Aen. ii. 377), for ' se delapsum esse.' 

33. Vaiabrae'-'apesl See C. ii. 6. 14, n. 

34. Lae8tryg<mia— amphora] This is used like * Sabina dk)U,' which was 
the same sort of ressel (C. i. 9. 7), 'an amphora of Formian wine.' The 
inhabitants of Formise in Latium supposed it to be the same as the LsBstry- 
gonia mentioned by Ilomer (Odyss. x. 81), — 

ifi^oiiOTfi d* hcofuaOa Adfioy aiirit mxikigBpaWj 
Tri\€irvKov AtuirTpvyopifjv. 
See Introduction to the next Ode, and Ovid (Met. xir. 238) : — 
" Inde Lami veterem Laestrygonis, inquit, in urbem 
Venimus." 

* Langnescere * means * to lose its strength by keeping.' The Formian wine 
is mentioned, C. i. 20, 1 1 . The pasture lands in the basin of the Po (* Gal- 
lica pascua *) were very extensive and rich. 

38. Nee si plura velim] Compare Epod. i. 31 : " Satis snperqne me benie- 
nitas tua Ditavit." There was a Mygdonia-in Mesopotamia, and Bithynia is 
said to have been called by that name of old. ' The Mygdonia of Asia 
Minor (part of Macedonia was also so called) was not very clearly defined. 
That Horace identifies it with Phrygia appears from C ii. 12. 22. * Aly- 
attei ' is the genitive of * Alyatteus,' anotner form of * Alyattes ' (king^ of 
Lydia), as Achilleus -ei of Achilles, UUxeus -ei of Ulixes. * Vectigalia ' 
means properly the public revenue, but is here used for a private fortune, 
not without reason, as he is comparing himself with kings. See S. ii. 2. 
100, n. 

42. Multa petentibiai] The same sentiment in different words appears 
below (C. iii. 24. 63). * Bene est ' occurs again in S. ii. 6. 4, 8. 4. Epp. i. 
1 . 89. It is familiarlv known in the formula s. v. b. e. t. (* si valeas bene est, 
valeo '), which the Romans prefixed to their letters. 



ODE XVII. 

Thb short Ode, C. i. 26, and this Ode, were addressed io the same penon, 
L. Aelius Lamia (see Introduction to 0. i. 26). He was a young man of 
good birth, being of the Aelia gens, who were plebeians, but of old standing. 
Like other families, the Lamise were, perhaps, glad to trace their origm to a 
fabulous hero, and believed their founder to be Lamus, mythical king of 
the Lffistrygonians, and builder of Formiss, whence they must have migrat- 
ed to Home (see last Ode, v. 33, n.). Horace had an affection for the voung 
man. Lamia, whose father was a friend of Cicero's, and died rich, fi 
is not improbable that the Ode was written at his house in the country, 
whether at Formiae or elsewhere. It is an exhortation to Lamia to make 
preparations for enjoying a holiday on the next day. The verses have no 
particular merit, and could have cost Horace little labor. He must have 
written many such that have never been published, and these two Odes were 
probably included in the collection out of compliment to Lamia. Lamia 
iiad a brother Quintus, who died early, to the great grief of Lucius (see 
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»p. i. 14. 6). In two passages Juvenal alludes to the LamuB as a family 
distinction (S. iv. 154, and vi. 385). Tacitus (Ann. tI. 27), mentioning 
s death of thiis Lamia, says his * genus ' was * decorum.' 

A.RGUMENT. — JElitis, ennobled with the blood of Lamus, — for like all 
! Lamias thou derivest thy birth from him who founded Formise and ruled 
the banks of the Liris, — a storm is coming ; get in the wood while it is 
r : to-morrow the servants shall have holiday, and thou wilt do sacrifice to 

' genius. 

I Qfumdo] The same as 'quoniam,' 'since.' 

L memores — fctsios,] These were the family records and genealogies, not 

Fasti Consulares, in which only this Lamia would appear, and that after 
race wrote. He was consul a. d. 3. The words occur again in C. iv. 

4: "Per titulos memoresque fastos." 'Fastos' and 'fastus' (2d and 

declension) are both found See £pp. ii. 1. 48, n. 
\. ducis\ What Horace says is nearly as follows : * Since it is reported 

first Lamia) had their name from' Lamus, and the same tradition has 
nc down through their successors in the annals of the family, no doubt 
1 draw your origin from that noble source '; — in which there is nothing 
re than a little jocular irony, which would amuse Lamia, whether it 
ased his family pride or not. The poets, both Latin and Greek, often 
it the personal pronoun, even when it is wanted for emphasis, as hero and 

0. i. 1. 35, '' Quod si me Ivricis vatibus inscris," where Msecenas is em- 
itically addressed ; and in C iv. 2. 33. 

1. Formiarwn] See Introduction. 

' Maricae Litoribus] This means the coast of Minturnie on the borders 

Latium and Campania, where the nymph Marica, the mother of Latinus, 

t king of Latium, was worshipped. 

i. Lirim] See C. i. 31. 7. 

'. Late tifrannus] * lord of a wide domain.' 

2. aquae — auffur] See below, C. iii. 27. 10, "Imbrium divina avis im- 
icntum"; and Ovid (Am. ii. 6. 34), "pluviac graculus auctor aquae." 
4. eras Genivm mero Ctirahis] * (senium curare ' is a phrase not found 
twhere. 'Placare' and Mndylgere' are the usual words. Lamia was 
ig to keep holiday next day, on what occasion does not appear, but as it 
\ usual to offer sacrifice to the Genius on birthdays, it may nave been his 
hday Lamia was going to keep. As to ' Genius,' see £pp. i. 7 94. 

6. operum aotutis.] This construction, like "desine querelarum" (C. ii 
7), and other expressions there quoted, is similar to the Greek, ir6vov 
vfjJvois. On these constructions Prof. Key says (L. G. § 940, and note) * 
ccasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive of the ' whence ' 
>ld writers and in poetry." " Tne legal language here, as in so many 
», retained traces of the old construction, as in ' liberare tutelae.' " '' ]M(e 
lium jam laborum levas " is a like construction quoted by Mr- Key from 
itus. 



ODE XVIII. 

r was usual to offer sacrifice to Faunus at the beginning of spring, though 
Faunalia did not take place till the Nones of December. (See C. i. 4. 
and i. 17.) This Ode is an invocation to that deity, and is very elegant, 
cially the picture of rustic security and cheerfulness in the last two 
zas. The confusion of the Greek Pan with the Latin god Faunus has 
I noticed before. 

29 
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Aroument. — Faunus, come with mercy to my fields, and depart gentle 
to my young lambs, for I sacrifice and pour libations to thee at the fall of the 
year. When thy Nones come round, the old altar smokes with incense ; the 
Hocks sport in safety, the oxen are at rest, and the village is gay ; the 'wood 
sheds its leaves, and the clown smites his enemy, the earth, in the dance. 

3. incedas abeasque] Faunus was not a stationary divinity. He was sup- 
posed to come in the spring, and depart after the celebration of his festival 
m December. From ' parvis alunmis ' we may suppose this Ode was writ- 
ten in spring. The word occurs below (C. iii. 23. 7). 

5. Si tener pUno cadit haedus anno,] * If a young kid is offered in sacrifice 
at the end of the year' ; when the Faunalia took place. Horace claims the 
protection of Faunus for his lambs in the spring, on the ground of his due 
observance of the rites of December, which he then goes on to describe. 
Horace here makes the wine-cup the companion of Venus, as he made ' Jo- 
cus * in C. i. 2. 34. See also C. i. 30. 5, sqq. He uses both forms, 'crater' 
and * cratera.' ' Vetus ara ' may be an old altar Horace found on his farm 
when he came into possession of it. 

13. audaces] * fearless,' on account of the presence of Faunus. 

14. Spargit — /rondes;} It does not quite appear why the wood should be 
said to shed its leaves in honor of Faunus : it may be in sorrow for his de- 
parture, or as a carpet for him to tread upon, or for his worshippers to dance 
ufk>n. 

16 Ter] *Ter' expresses the triple time of the dance, from which is 
derived the verb ' tripudiare.' * Fossor ' is put generally, I imagine, for a 
laboring husbandman, who may be supposed to have no love for the earth 
that he digs for another. 



ODE XIX. 

The impetuosity and livelinegs of this Ode are remarkable. The occasion 
for which it was composed was a supper in honor of Mnrena's installation in 
the college of augurs. In regard to this person see C. ii. 2 and 10. Tele- 
phus is no doubt a fictitious name. It occurs in two other Odes (i. 13 and 
iv. 11. 21), and efforts have been made to prove the person to be the same 
in each case. But there is no resemblance. All the names at the end are 
fictitious. 

ARGUMEyT. — Talk not of Codrus, and Inachus, and Trojan wars: tell 
us what we may get a cask of Cliian for, who will give us bath and house- 
room, and at what hour we may dine to-day. A cup, boy, to the new moon, 
another to midni^t, and a third to Murena the augur; three and nine, or 
nine and three ; the rapt poet loves the nine ; pure, the Graces forbid. Let 
us be mad : bring music, scatter roses, let old neighbor Lycus and his yonng 
ill-sorted partner hear our noise and envy us. Rhode runs after thee, Tele- 
phus, witn thy beautiful hair and bright face : as for me, I am wasting with 
love" of Glycera. 

1. Quantum distet ah Tnacho, ^c.\ The number of years between Inachns, 
first king of Argos, and Codrus, tlie last king of Athens, is said to be eight 
hundred. 

3. genus Aeaci] The sons of JEacus, king of jEgina, were Telamon, the 
fatlicf of Ajax and Tcucer, and Peleus, the rather of Achilles. 

4. sacro — tub Tlio:] This is Homer's epithet, Tpotrfg iepov mxikUBpop. 
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5. Chiurn — cadum] This is the same form of expression as "Laestiy- 
mia amphora," " Sabina diota " ; and the vessels were all the same. On 
e Chian wine see Sat. ii. 8. 15. The best foreign wines were Thasian, 
3sbian, Chian, Sicyonian, Cyprian, and Clazomenian. Only the second 
id third are mentioned by Horace, who puts them together in £pod ix. 34. 
bey were mild wines. Lesbian he speaks of as * innocens ' (C. i. 17. 21 ). 

6. quis aqtiam temperet ignibuSf] This is equivalent to ' who can give us a 
th ? ' So Cicero, writing to PflBtus, with whom he was going to dine (ad 
im. ix. 16, sub fin.), says, ** ego tibi nnum sumptum aiferam quod balneum 
[facias oportebit." 

8. Pelignis — frigoribus] Cold as severe as the Peligni know, who inhab- 
d a high part* of the Apennines in the Samnitc territory. ' Quota ' means 
what hour we may sup. 

9. Da lunae propere novae,] The scene is suddenly shifted to the supper- 
tie. On the construction with the genitive, see above (C. iii. 8. 13). 'Lu- 
3 novae ' means the Kalends, which was a feast day. (Compare iii. 23. 2, 
ascente luna.") The months of Numa's calender being lunar, the associ- 
yn of the new moon with the first day of the month remained after the 
endar was altered. A cup for midnight does not appear to have any other 
anin? than an excuse for another toast. " Dicetur mcrita Nox quoque 
;nia,' he says below (C. iii. 28. 16), 

0. auguris ifureiiae:] See Introduction. 

1. tribusaut novem Afiscentur cuathis] The 'cyathus' was a ladle with 
ich the drink was passed from tne mixing-bowl to the drinking-cup. The 
le was of certain capacity, and twelve * cyathi ' went to the sextarius. 
race therefore says in effect, ** Let the wine be mixed in the proportion of 
30 cyathi of wine to nine of water, or of nine of wine to three of water." 
says, also, the poet under the inspiration of the Muses likes the stronger 
portion ; but the Graces (in other words, eood breeding and good temper) 
)id the wine to be drunk pure, lest it lead to intoxication and strife. 
•es supra ' means the * three over ' the largest proportion of nine, which, 
Ldded, would make the drink 'merum.' ' Commodis,' fit and proper 
Eithi,' that is, bumpers. ' A proper man '. is ' totus teres atque rotund us,' 
^hom nothing Is wanting. 

3. Qui Mtuas amat] The Mtises are * impares ' as being nine in num- 
' Attonitus ' is equivalent to ifj^povrrfTos, * struck from heaven,' that 
inspired. 

7. Midisji See C. i. 30. 5. 

5. Insamre juvat ;] This is a repetition of C. ii. 7. 28. Berecyntus was 

ountain in Phrygia, where Semele was worshipped. Comparo C iv. 1. 

sqq. 

{. sparge rosas^] See Epp. i. 5. 14. 



OI)E XX. 

HERE can be very little doubt that this Ode is imitated from the Greek, 
presents in heroic language a contest between Pyrrhus and a girl not 
cd, for the affections of the handsome Nearchus. The last two stanzas 
sh a striking group for a picture. The passion of the jealous girl, as 
lioness robbed of her whelps, and the conscious pride of the beautiful 
are happily painted. 

fiGUMENT. — As well rob the lioness of her whelps, Pyrrhus That girl 
rush to the rescue of her lover, and, like a cowaixl and thief, thou shalt 



3. iitaudax] This word, wMch is not fonnd elsewhere, U a direct transla- 
tioa of oroXfuit, 'cowardly.' 

6. per oAMunlei] i. e. ' wnen, like the lioness barsti 
huntsmen, she shall rash to the rescne of Kearchus, t 
(iiuignem).' 

8. Majoran illi,] 'A mighty struggle, whether the priia ihall rather 
come to thee or to her.' If this were expressed in Greek it might ran wortpa 
^ X(ia <rol fui^ap ^^ti ^ ittiinj, where ittlCaf would be equlTatent, not to 
\t'iat /uifw fu'poi, hut to /loXXoi". Probably Horace fonnd firifu^, in the 
ori);inBl he copied from, in soma saeh combination as I have sapposed. 
'Certamco' has no regnlnr covemmcnt. The construction, however, is 
quite intelligible without snppljirg 'est' or 'erit,' as Eome propose. 

11. Arbiter pugiae] Nearclms is tcpresenled as standing in doubt to whidi 
of the combatants he shall vicld himself, with bare shoulder, bis long- per- 
fumed hair floating in the wind, and his naked foot upon the palm of victory, 
lookiDg tike Nirens, 

be KoXXioTot avi)p wri IXiow ^X6ir 
Tar oK^av Aaraaii' fitr" dfiu/iova DijAfiui-a (II. ii. 6T3), 
or like Ganjiaede. The difference between the perfect 'posnisse' and the 
present ' recreare,' the one aa representing a complete, and the other a con- 
tiuntng action, is hero clearly marked. (See C. i. 1. 4, n.) Of 'fertur' it 
is difficult to lix the exact meaning. It looks like a literal copy, and indi- 
cates a composition not flowing from Ihc mind of the writer, and chereforfi 
liable to eome confusion, though to him it was plain enough. 

15. agaosa Raptus ab Ida] Ganymede was said to have been Ihe son of 
Troa, bat the legends respecting him differ in every particular. Horace 
adopts that which supposes Jupiter to have sent bis eagle to carry him away 
from Ida, which range was the source of most of the rivers of Troas, anJ is 
therefore called 'aquosa.' 



ODE XXI. 

M. Valerics Mesball* Cortimub was an acquaintance of Horace, 

probably as early as his residence at Athens, and they were toeelhcr daring 

the campaigns of Bmlns and at the battle of Philippi, after which Messalla 

took part with M. Antonins, till, in consequence of bis proceedings with 

Cleopatra, he left him and joined Augustus, for whom he fought al Actiom, 

and who always held him in high esteem. After (he peace, he took up liter- 

._. nnri!..;*! •i..^ Tatory, and having a \w^a fortune, he palroni^d literary 

, it would seem, m particular. By Horace he is called 

lessalla (which means ' of Messana ) and Corvinos, which 

adistinguishedmemberof the Valeria gens three hundred 

ilia was bom. 

ressed lo ihe 'tosia' containing the wine intended to be 
to which Messalla had invited himself. 
Thou emphora, who was filled at my birth, whclhcr thy 
sorrow or joy, of strife or love or sleep, come down, for 
ave roy better wine. Learned though ha be. be will not 
either did old Caio. Thou dost soften the inflexible, and 
d bring back hope, and give strength and courage lo the 
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imble. Liber, Yenus, and the Graces shall keep thee company till the 
iwn of day. 

1. nata mecum] Horace was bom b. c. 65, when L. Manlius Torquatns 
d L. Aurelius Cotta were consuls, in which year the amphora addressed is 
re said to have been filled. (See above, C. iii. 8. 12, n.) * Testa,' which 
rnifies properly any earthen vessel, was used to express the ' dolium ' as 
ill as the ' amphora.' Here it means the latter. In Epod. xiii. 6, Horace 
d before referred to this wine. The force of the epithet ' pia ' is more easily 
t than rendered. ' Gentle ' is Francis's translation, and I know no better, 

the meaning is to be derived from its connection with ' facilem somnum.' 
5. Quocunque — nomine] *on whatever account.' *Nomen* signifies an 
:ry in an account (see Epp. ii. 1. 105, n.). The derived sense of the word 
used here is better illustrated by Cic. de Am. c. 25 : " Multis nominibus 

hoc vitium notandum," i. e. on manv accounts, or in many particulars, 
ectum ' applies to the gathering of the grape from which the wine was 
de. The word ' dcsccnde ' is used because the apotheca was in the upper 
t of the house. (See above, C. iii. 8. U, n.) For the same cause 'deripe' 
ised (C. iii. 28. 7). * Dignus* is used sometimes by the later prose-^vriters 
h an infinitive. In Horace's day and by Cicero it was used only with the 
itive pronoun in construction with a vero. * Languidiora ' corresponds to 
nguescit mihi ' above (C. iii. 16. 35). 

I. madet] Ms steeped in.* This woixi would hardly have been used for 
ibuitur ' in this sense on any other occasion. 
1. Narratur et prisci Catonis] This is the Cato mentioned on C. ii. 15. 11. 

being fond of wine is most iikely an invention of Horace's. 

3. Tu lene tormentum ingenio] * Thou appliest a gentle spur to the usually 
:enial temper.' * Duro ingenio ' means the reserved temper whose sym- 
lies and purposes are not easily drawn out, as in Terence (Phorm. iii. 2. 
, " Adeon* ingenio esse duro te atque inexorabili." 

4. sapientium] This applies to the philosophical and thoughtful (as ' sapi- 
a ' is put for philosophy, C. i. 34. 2), who have little to do with mirth till 
'■ are brought out or themselves bv cheerful company. It is said that in 
Odes Horace always uses the termmation ' ium ' for the genitive plural of 
ns ending in * ens,' and for participles the termination * tum.' But the 
Einces of either are not numerous enough to determine a rule, and the so- 
}d nouns are usually participles, as ' sapiens ' is. 

?. comyd] That is, strength and confidence, of which horns were the 
bol. See C. ii. 19. 30, n. 

>. Post te] " Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat ? " 
i. 18. 5.) As to * apices,' see C. i. 34. 14. 

. Te Liber] He says, * Thee, Liber, and Venus (if she will be cheerful 
come), and the Graces slow to loose the bond that binds them, and the 
ling lamps, shall protract even until Phoebus on his return puts the stars 
ght.' The meaning is, the wine shall go round and the lamps shall 
, with jollity and love (women commonly were of the company on these 
sions) and good humor for our companions, till sunrise. 
. Sfgnesque nodum solvere] * unwilling to be separated.' As Horace rep- 
its the Graces naked, or \nth loose robes (C. i. 30. 5, n.), 'nodum' can- 
ignify the zone, as some commentators say. It seems to mean the bond 
unites them. They are usually grouped with their arms intertwined, 
they represent good humor, as opposed to brawling. 
. Vtvaeque producetU lucemae,] See C. iii. 8. 14. 

29* 
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ODE XXII. 

Horace on some occasion thought fit to dedicate a pine in his garden to 
Diana, and wrote these two stanzas as an inscription perhaps. The dedica- 
tion of trees to particular divinities was not uncommon. 

Argument. — Diana, who protectest the mountains and woods, and deliy- 
erest women in childbirth, to tnee I dedicate this pine, and will offer thee the 
sacrifice of a boar. 

1. Montium — nemorumqueA See C. i. 21. 5, and C. S. 1. Diana shared 
with Juno the attributes of Lucina, the divinity that brings children to the 
birth, as explained on C. S. 13. Diana was ' Diva triformis,' as being Luna 
in Heaven, Diana on Earth, and Hecate in Hell ; whence Vii^l speaks of 
" Tergeminamque Hecaten tria vimnis ora Dianae'' (Aen. iv. 511), alluding 
(as Horace does) to the statues of tne goddess, with three faces, set up where 
three roads met, so that she could look down all three at once, from which 
she was called Trivia. 

2. lahorarUes utero] For ' parturientes.' 

5. tua — esto] ' be sacred to thee.' 

6. Quant per exacto$ ego laetua annos] The antecedent to ' quam ' is implied 
in * tua.* 'JPer exactos annos ' means * every year,' as each year is finished. 

7. Miquum meditantis ictum] This expresses the way in which a boar 
strikes at an object with one of its projecting tusks, with which a wild hog 
has not rarely been known, when incautiously pursued, to rip open a horse's 
beUy. See Ovid, Met viii. 344 : "obliquo latrantcs dissioat ictu.'* 



if 



ODE XXIII. 

Horace, wishing to embody the principle that any offering to heaven is 
acceptable according to a man's means (see note on v. 20), put it into the 
form of an address to the plain and pious Fhidyle, a person of his own crea- 
tion, bringing a humble offering to her Lares with doubts as to its acceptance, 
or lamenting that she could not, for her poverty, offer a worthier sacrifice. 

Arouhent. — My humble Phidyle, lift thjr hands to heaven, and bring 
the Lares but incense, fresh com, and a suckmg-pig, and they shall protect 
thy vines and fields and lambs. Herds and flocks, fed on Algidus or Alba, 
are for the pontifices : do thou but crown thy gods with rosemary and myr- 
tle, for it is the clean hand and not the costly sacrifice that comes with accept- 
ance to the altar. 

I. supinas] The clasping of the hands in prayer does not seem to have 
been usual with the ancients. * Supinus ' and virruts contain the same ele- 
ment, and both signify ' upturned.' The ' s ' in the Latin word corresponds 
to the aspirate of the Greek, as in 'silva' and vkrf. As to 'nascente Luna,' 
see C. iii. 19. 9, n. Phidyle is derived from tf>€id€<r6ai, and means 'thrifty.' 
The prose form of 'homus' is 'homotinns.' 

4. Lares] These were the Manes or spirits of deceased members of a fam- 
Or, who were worshipped as Penates or household gods (see below, v. 19, and 
]^p. ii. 2. 209, n.). Their altar was usually in the atrium or entrance4iall. 
Tney had libations and prayers offered to them daily at the principal meal, 
and had especial sacrifices on the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 
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Petrasa ; but Arabia Felix, which is here referred to, had not yet been in- 
vaded. The disastrous expedition under ^lius Gallus did not take place till 
B. c. 25, which was probably after the composition of this Ode. See C. i. 29, 
Int. India and Arabia are again coupled, £pp. i. 6. 6. 

5. Caanentis licet occupes] This is explained by C. ii. 18. 20 ; iii. 1. 35. 

4. mare Apulicum,] This would apply to the bay on which Tarentum is 
situated, and there the Komans had handsome viUas. Horace, however, had 
the other sea more in mind, perhaps with reference to Baise in particular, 
that place being situated on the nortnem projection of the Sinus Cumanus. 

6. Summis verticibus] This has been yariously explained. It probably 
means, ' when stem Fate has driven her adamantine nails into thy head ' (that 
IS, to kill thee). 

8. Non mortis laquds\ Death entangling men in his net is not an uncom- 
mon idea with the poets. The same occurs in the Psalms : " The snares of 
death compassed me round about'' (cxvi. 3). 

9. Campestres melixu Scythae] See C i. 19. 10, n. ; 35. 9, n. Herod, iy. 46. 
12. lmm(!!tntd\ This does not occur elsewhere. Viigil assigns to the golden 

age this freedom from enclosures ( Gcorg. i. 125, 126). * Liberas ' means ' com- 
mon property.' 

14. iV4c cu/tura placet] The habits of the Suevi, as described by Caesar 
(Bell. Gall. iv. 1 ), are here assigned to the Getae, who are included with the 
Scythians. " They had 100 districts (* pagi ')," says he, "each of which sup- 
plied annually 1,000 soldiers, who served a year and were then relieved by 
others, who in their turn served ayear and were relieved. Those who stayed 
at home cultivated the fields. They had no enclosures, and occupied the 
same ground only for one year." 

15. Defimctumque iaboribus] This phrase is applied to death above (C. ii. 
18 38) ; here it is, ' and when one has finished his work, a substitute relieves 
him with an equal share of the toil.* 

18. temperat\ * holds her hands from,' * parcit.* 

19. Nee dolata] The ^vife who brought a large * dos ' with her might have 
a tendency to rule her husband. *Nec fidit' means she does not trust her 
rich paramour ('nitido,* 'sleek') to shield her with his influence from her 
husband's anger. 

21. Dos est magna parent turn] * An ample portion for wives is their virtue 
and that chastity which, living in unbroken bonds, shrinks from any other 
man (than the husband).' 

27. Pater urhixtm\ This is not a title found elsewhere, but is analogous to 
' Pater patriae ' (C i. 2 50, n.). With * refrenare licentiam ' compare C. iv. 
15. 9, sqq. * Post-genitis ' does not occur elsewhere. 

30. qualenm] Forcellini gives other instances of this sense, ' qunndoqui- 
dem,' ' since.' See S. i. 1 64 , 3 76 The sentiment is repeated and illustrated 
in the first epistle of the second book, vv 10, sqq. 

33 Qaid tristes querimoniae] * What is the use of complaining so sadly, if 
crime is to go unpunished ^ ' There were many perhaps who complained, as 
Horace did, of the state of society, but he says active measures are wanted 
for the suppression of crime, and these Augustus resorted to, by the enact- 
ment of laws regulating expense, marriage, etc. See £pp. ii. 1 ■ 3, n. 

35. Quid leges sine inoribus] * But then,' he goes on, ' laws are of little 
use, unless the character of the age supports them, for there are vices which 
the law cannot reach, such as the spirit of avarice,' which he goes on to speak 
of Tacitus has echoed Horace's words : " Bonae leges minus valent quam 
boni mores" (Germ. 19). See C. iv 5. 22, n. 

40. Mercaiorem] On the 'mcrcatorcs,' see C. i. 31 12, n. The enterprise 
of these men, and the effects their visits had on uncivilized people, are illus- 
trated by the passing notice they get from Cfesar (B. G. i I). Spodcing of 
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fore, there is any distinction between them, etymology does not help as to de- 
termine it. 

5. mtditeuu] * Inserere ' may be governed by * andiar/ or * meditans/ or 
both. * Meditari/ which is akin to fUXerav, signifies * to revolve in the mind/ 
and often expresses the giving utterance to that which the mind has conceived* 
Here it has the same meaning as VirgiFs " mosam meditaiis avena," " me- 
ditaris arundine musam." 

7. Dicam insigne] * Aliqnid ' or ' carmen ' mnst be supplied. 

d. Exsomnis stupet Euias] This name for the attendants on Bacchus, like 
Kuius, his own name (C. i. 18. 9 ; ii. 11. 17), is derived from cvoc (Euoe, C. 
ii. 19. 7), the bacchanal cry. The Euiad catches inspiration by looking out 
from the hill-tops npon the haunts of the god, and so the poet turns aside Trom 
his wonted path to the river-banks and groves where Bacchus is found. The 
picture of the Euiad looking out with silent awe, throngh a moonlight winter's 
night, upon the quiet plains of Thrace, and drawing inspiration from contem- 
plating the scenes that her deity frequents, is very beautiful. 

11. pedeharbaro] This refers to the troops of Msenads (Mmvades from 
fiaivofiai^ as Svidbes from 6v€Uf, C. i. 17. 23, n.) celebrating the ocgies of 
Bacchus. 

12. Rfiodopen,] This was a lofty chain which formed the western boundary 
of Thrace proper, and in which the Hebrus took its rise. 

irf mihi] The word that usually follows * aeque ' is * ac.' But Horace has 
*aeque ut ' (C i. 16. 7 -9),' and other "writers have * pariter nt,* * non minus 
ut ' (Prop. i. 1.5. 7), * perinde ut,' which are analogous to * non secns nt.' Of 
this there seems to be no other instance, but perhaps 'ut' is used in prefer- 
ence to * ac,' because that word occurs in the line before. 

14. Naiadum nolens B€uxharumque\ These are the Nymphs mentioned, C. 
ii. 19. 3. The Bacchae, as distingmshed from the NaTades, are the wood- 
nymphs (Dryades). 

19. LeTHuey] This is a name of Bacchus derived from Xi^i^cr, a wine-press. 

20. tempora pampino,] Compare C. iv. 8. 33 : " Omatus viridi tempora 
pampino Liber." 



ODE XXVI. 

This Ode represents a successful gallant's first refusal, and his mortifica- 
tion and \vrath at his defeat. It is a purely fanciful composition. 

Argument. — Till now I have fought and won. Now I hang ap my 
arms to Venus. Here, here hang mv torches, my bars, and my now. O 
thou queen of Cyprus and of Memphis, do but once lay thy rod upon the 
proud Chloe. 

1 idoneus] He means ' till now the women liked me, and my conquests 
were great and glorious.' The words would be suitable to a yonthful lover 
under the chagrin of a first disappointment. Ovid says love" is a warfare, 
" Militiae species amor est, discedite segnes " (A. A. ii. 233) ; " Militat omnis 
amans et habet sua castra Cupido " (Am. i. 9. 1 ). The arms this lover pro- 
poses to hang up in the temple of Venus on the left wall, as being most pro- 
pitious (but see next Ode, v 15, n.), are the torch that lighted him to his 
mistress, the crowbar that broke open her door, and the bow and arrows which 
he carried as emblems of his passion perhaps. For what other purpose he 
could use them it is not easy to see. 

5. marinae] See C. i. 3 1, n. 
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I will call up from the East/ which wonld he an omen of good weather, and 
the crow flying to the marsh, of bad. ' Osciue^ aves ' were birds whose 
omens were taken from their note, as * praepetes ' from their flight 

13. Sis licet filix] There is a tenderness apart from &miliaritj in these 
two stanzas, which gives much reality to the Ode. 

15. laevus vetet ire picus] The woodpecker was a bird of ill-omen. There 
was some confusion among the Romans as to the right hand and left in 
augury, as to which was the propitious side. The confusion may have arisen 
from the different practice of the Greeks and Romans in taking note of birds, 
the former facing the north and the latter the south, as is commonly sup- 
posed. But what is confusion to us, was none to a Roman. (C. 26. 5.) 

18. Promts OrionA Orion sets about the beginning of November. On 
'albus lapyx,' see C! 3. 4 and 7. 15 of the first book. 

21. Hostium uxores] So in C. i. 21. 13, sqq., he prays Apollo to turn a%vnT 
war, famine, and pestilence from his countrv to her enemies, the Parthians 
and Britons. Such diversion is common with the poets, as Virgil (G^ig. iii. 
513), "T>i meliora piis erroremque hostibus ilium." The Romans used 
* pueri ' for children of either sex. * Oriens ' is not usually applied to the 
rising of a wind, as Horace applies it here. 

25. Sic et Europe] The story of Europa, the daughter of Agcnor and sis- 
ter of Cadmus, carried off from Phoenicia to Crete by Zeus, under the form 
of a bull, is told by Ovid, at the end of the second book of the Metamoi^ 
phoses. 

28. Palluit] So * expalluit ' (Epp. i. 3. 10) and ' contrcmuit ' (C. iL 12. 8) 
are used transitively. 

33. centum — 0/)pidis] See Epod. ix. 29. The description is taken from 
Homer's Kp^n^y tKOTofiiroXip (II. ii. 649). Europa's speech is that of one 
just awake to her real position, after the terror of her voyage and the depart- 
ure of her companion ; left alone in a strange land, with the consciousness 
of her folly first coming upon her. She begins distractedly, 'Father, — 
alas ! I have forfeited a daughter's name, and love hath given place to mad- 
ness.' 

37. Undequovenif] This implies, not that she was so distracted that 
she had forgotten whence she had come, but 'What an exchange have I 
made ! So dear a home for this strange place ! ' It is all very natural and 
beautiful. ' Una mors ' is perhaps an imitation of Sophocles (Antig. 308) : 
ovx ^t*^v *'Atbrjs fAovvos apKecrci. 

38. Vigilansne ploro] ' Am I awake and wee]ping for my foul fiiult, or, free 
from guiit, doth some vain image mock me, which, taking flight from out the 
ivory gate, brings me a dream ? ' 

41. porta fugiens ctwrna] Homer (Odyss. xix. 562) describes two gates in 
the house of Sleep, one of them horn and the other ivory, for the exit of 
dreams, of which those which came out of the ivory gate were false, those out 
of the other, true. Virgil has imitated Homer's description, Aen. vi. 894, 
sqq. 

44. Carpereftores ?] Ovid makes her put flowers about the animal's neck : 
" flores ad Candida porrigit ora," Met. ii. 861 . 

49. Impudens liqui\ * For lack of shame I left my father's house, for lack 
of shame I hesitate to die,' either because she deserved to die, or because her 
chastity was in danger. * Orcum moror' is equivalent to 'dubito mori,' like 
Ovid (Heroid. ix. 146) : " Impia quid dubitas DeTanira mori" ; but it is an 
unusual form. Seeing nothing but death before her, she prays to be killed at 
once, rather than die a lingering death by hunger, and go down to Hades 
robbed of her beauty. This notion is Greek, and finom the Greek it is prob- 
ably imitated. ' Ere ugly leanness seize my lovely cheeks, and their young 
victim's blood runs dry, thus in my beauty I would feed Hie tigers.' 
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16. Dicdur merita Nox] See C. iiL 19. 10. 'Nenia' is here a sort of 
lullaby. See £pod. xvii. 29, n. 



ODE XXIX. 

This is an invitation from the poet to his patron, pressing him to pay 
him a visit at his farm. He bids him throw off the cares of the state, and 
live for the enjoyment of the hour. The time is the dog-days. The year is 
uncertain. 

Ahoument. — Come, Meecenas, the wine and oil and the flowers are' 
ready. Stay not for ever gazing from a distance at the pleasant fields of 
Tibur, buried in the magnificence and the uproar, the wealth and the smoke, 
of the city. The rich man often likes to sup at the poor man's table. The 
days of drought are come back ; the shepherd seeks the shade, the flock seeks 
the stream, not a breath is on the river-banks : but thou art distracting t!iy- 
self with imaginary dangers. Heaven has wisely hidden the future from 
man, and does but smile at his fears. Live for the present ; all else is like 
the stream, that now flows in peace, now is swollen to a flood, and sweeps 
all with it to the sea. He lives happy who lives to-day, and leaves to-morrow 
to Heaven, seeing that Jove himself cannot undo what is done. 

As to Fortune, she is fickle, and changes from day to day. If she stays 
with me, I am glad ; if she flies, I am resigned. If the storm rages, I have 
no merchandise to fear for, and can put out into any sea with s^ety in my 
little bark. 

I. Tyrrhena regum progenie8y\ Compare C. i. 1. 1. 'Verso ' is equivalent 
to 'movcri' in "movcri digna bono die" (C. iii. 21. G). The 'balanos' 
was an oleaginous nut of some kind, and is here put for the oil expressed 
from it. 

5. Erip€ te morae ;\ ' Morae ' is the dative. 

6. Ne semper udum] * Udum ' is an epithet commonly applied to Tibur, 
which stood on the banks of the Anio. The town itself was built on the side 
of a hill (C. iii. 4. 23), but the fields below seem to have been damp (see C i. 
7. 14) from a number of small streams which watered them. It appears diat 
M;£ccnas was sighing for the country all the time he was detained at Rome. 
Telcgonus, son of Ulysses and Circe, was the reputed founder of Tusculum 
and Praeneste. One of the legends of the death of Ulysses attributes it to 
this son. ^sula was probably a town between Prsencste and Tibur, but no 
traces of its site remain, and Pliny says that it no longer existed in his 
time (iii. 5). 

10. Mol€m\ This signifies Maecenas's palace on the Esquilino Hill at 
Home. It is mentioned in £pod. ix. 3. 

II. Omitte\ This is the only instance in this book of an iambus at the 
beginning of the third verse. It occurs four times in the first book, and twice 
in the second. It does not occur in the fourth. 

15. aulaeis et ostro\ The meaning of * aulacis * is explained in Sat. ii. 8. 
.54. It was usual to spread tapestry to catch any dust that might fall horn 
the ceiling. ' Aulaeis et ostro ' may form one subject, or * ostro ' may jtSSan 
the coverings of the couches. See S. ii. 3. 118, n. 

16. SoUicitam explicuere /rontem.] This expression is repeated in Sat. ii. 2. 
125 : " Explicuit vino contractae seriae frontis." The perfect has the force 
of the Greek aorist 

1 7. Andromedae pater] Cepheus, a northern star below Ursa Minor, rises 
at the beginning of July. Procyon, a star of the first magnitude, in the con- 
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ation Canis Minor, and called ' Ante Canem ' by a literal version of the 
ek name, rises about the same time, and the sun enters Leo : see above, 
it. 13. 8, n. ' Stella ' is not commonly put for ' sidus/ the constellation, 
; is here. 

>. Tu civitatem\ See Introduction. As to 'rcgnata/ see C. ii. 6. 11. 
! Seres represent indefinitely the farthest Eastern nations known to the 
lans (see C. i. 12. 56). The Bactrians were formerly part of the Per- 

empire, and were at this time partly subject to the Parthians and 
ly to a Scythian race, the Tochari. Bactra was their capital. The mean- 
of Horace is, that Maecenas should not trouble himself about improbable 
^ers. 

[. aequore\ * Aequore ' is equivalent to ' alvco,' the channel of the river. 
^11 has '^ viridesque secant placido aequore silvas '' (Acn. viii. 96). The 

line desciibes well the quiet flow of a river. 

:. eras vd eUra] Compare C. ii. 10. 15. On * diffinget,' see C. i. 35. 39. 
Kit ' is employed unusually for ' avexit.' 

'. Fortuna sat^vo] The caprice of Fortune, represented as a coquette 
ifcrring her favors from one favorite to another, and delighting to trifle 

the happiness of men, is the lowest Epicurean view of life and the 
d's government. But Horace writes conventionally. He Jias just as- 
;d to the Father of all the ordering of men's lives. 
. TransmuUU incertos honores,] Compare C. i. 34. 12, sqq. 
. si celeres quatit] Horace uses * si ' where other writers would use ' sin.' 
. resigno] This is equivalent to * rescribo ' in a money sense, ' to pay 
.' ' Mea virtute me involvo ' is a picture of self-satisfaction. The man 
s his cloak of virtue complacently around him, and sits down in con- 
d indi^erence to the proceedings of Fortune, as if she had nothing to do 
him, and unites himself to poverty, as to a bride without a portion. 
, Cypriae Tyriaequt merce8\ Cyprus abounded in copper and other 
Is, including gold and silver, together with precious stones. It exported 
) also and oil. The trade of Phoenicia, which at this time formed part 
3 Roman province of Syria, was carried on through Sidon more largely 
Tyre, which, however, was a port of some consequence under the emper- 

liorace is speaking generally, and ' Tyriae morces ' answered his pur- 
08 well as any other expression. 

biremis — seaphae] A two-oared boat, cXan/r diKwrov* ' Biremis ' is 
> used elsewhere, but for two banks of oars. 

/eret] See above, C. iii. 9. 12, n. ' Greminusque Pollux ' is an ellip- 
A'ay of expressing * Pollux cum gemino fratre.' * See C. i. 3. 2. 



ODE XXX. 

IS Ode appears to have been written as an epilogue to the first three 
, as C. i. 1 was the prologue. It expresses the conviction, which time 
stifled, that, through his Odes, Horace had achieved an immortal name, 
ame just pride had been shown by poets before him ; as by Sappho, in 
m of which the first line only has been preserved, /ivda-aaOai nva 
KoX vaT€pov dfifieav (16 B^gk) ; and by Ennius, in the lines (sec 
20. 21, n.),— 

" Nemo me lacrimis dccoret nee funera flctu 
Faxit. Cur ? volito vivu' per ora virum," 
words Virffil has made his own (Georg. iii. 9). Propcrtius (iii. 1), 
(Met. XV. 871, sqq.), and Martial (x. 2. 7, sqq.) have all imitated 
very closely. 



Att-.rwEVT. — I have buih niwir ■ monument which storms chall not 
d.--jii» . nor Time himself. I Ehiill not die, but live in fic«hnm of fame hi 
ii^nc •- the world endures. 

i: vii: he said, on the banks of mTsatiTeiiTer, that I, a hnmble man oiade 
pmn, was [be first to fit the Gredui emm to (he Ijre of Italy. 

I'm on the bey that thou hast earned, mj Hose. 

£. nhf] This word is nowbcie else used in diia aense. It here licnifies the 
hc.id,..i:. and not the rite. 

i. iti/ioinit] This word ia equivalent to 'impotens sni,' 'violent,' ' inlem- 
pcme,' See Epod. xvi. 62. 

. Libiliiiam :J See S. ii. S. 19, n 



_ ■»7iw) In this sense of ' continually,' ■ neque ' only ormtB in poetry, nnd 
K always joined lo a verb. What follows tneans ■ whik the Pontifey' Mov. 
nnas shall, on the Ides of every month, go np to the Capitol lo offer st 



ingstlemly in the pnms^ion,' aslbey did, and the boys 
bymus. With a Itoman ihia was eqiuvaicDt to saying 

abitnpit Avjidia] Sec InlmlDction and C. iv. 9. 2, n. 
iBton form of ' violcnlns.' It occurs again Epp. 1. lO. 
at. V. 171), "nunc ftma et i-iolens." 'ObttrepciB ' is 
Epod. ii. 37. 

9iia*l ' Pauper * takes a genitive m S i. 1. 79; ii. 3. 
X C. i. 2! 14, n. Apulia was badly watered. Horace 
™losa' (Epod. iii. 16, n [. 

word, though it is nsed in the passive voice (ere last 
has a noun after tt. Horace gives it the geniiit-e, in 
le wrote with his mind full of Greek conatractions and 
lerty of usine them vciy freely. 

' uses the expression * potentiitm vatum ' in the 
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ODE I. 

stus wished Horace to pnhlish another hook of Odea, 
had wiillen in honor oTDrusus and Tiberias (4, 14) 
' so, he colleeted a few written since, and some perhaps 
of the three books, among which was this. Be tells 
abont fifty, which age he attained loth December, 
\ to deprecate the attacks of Lore, now that he is okl. 
one lie wrote when he was much younger (i. 19), and 
mitaliona from the Greek. 
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e him the yictoxr, and he will give thee in retnm a marble statue in a 
no of citron, with incense, music, and dancing, in his home by the Alban 
i. I have no longer a heart for love and wine, and yet, Ligurinus, why 
[ weep and dream of thee ? 

. Rursus bdla moves ?] See Introduction. 

. Non sum qualis erani] £pp. i. 1 . 4. He here calls Cinara good, be- 
30 she is dead ; elsewhere he calls her ' rapax ' (Epp. i. 14. 33). It seems 
ly that this name represents a real person, whe&er she appears under 
ther name elsewhere or not, and that Horace had an affection for her. 
he thirteenth Ode of this book (v. 22) her death is mentioned ^vith feeling, 
there is a reality in the references to her in all the places where she is 
dcd to, which cannot be connected with fiction. She was associated, in 
jrobability with Horace's early days. Kvvapa signifies, some say, a wild 
-thorn (fcvvocrjSorof) ; Kivapa, an artichoke. 

Mater saeva Cupidinum] Repeated from i. 19. 1. Horace here does not 
r himself, I believe, but some Greek original. * Flectero ' is a metaphor 
n from the breaking in of a horse. 

lustra] C. ii. 15. 13, n. See Introduction. 

in domum] * More seasonably shalt thou keep thy revels in the house 
aullus Maximus, drawn bv thy beautiful.swans.' So Livy (xl. 7), " Quin 
issatum ad fratrem imus. Here ' comissabere ' is equivalent to ' comis- 
m ibis,' and therefore the reading * in domum ' is connect. K^fiatrbM 

ray 'AfiapvXXtda is an expression of Theocritus just like this (iii. 1). 
io> xf^taBai cV dXX^Xovr occurs in Herodotus (i. 21). 'Furpureis,' 
eh signifies beauty without reference to color) savors of the Greek, 
rrere jecur' is like Theocritus's ^nrtviuvoi cf * A<l>pobiTris (vii. 65). 
:. soUicitis non tacitus reis] Compare C. ii. 1. 13, where he calls Folllo 
signe moestis praesidium reis." 

'. cerUumj This is a large definite number for an indefinite. 
. Late signaferet] The idea corresponds to " militavi non sine gloria " 
26. 2). 

. Et quandoque] i. e. * whenever, with thine aid, his smiles shall beat the 
presents of his rival, he shall set thee Up in marble, under a citron roof, 
le shore of the Alban lakes,' of which there were two close together, 
Aibanus (Albano) and Nemorensis (Nemi), and on one of these it 
ars Fabius had a house. As to Berecyntise, compare C. iii. 19. 18. * Ly- 
and ' tibiae * are in the dative case after ' mixtis. 

. Duces thura,^ * Dncere ' is used for drinking, and here for inhaling. 
s a great variety of meanings, which the context will generally explain. 
. ter quatient humum,] See C. iii. 18. 16. On the first few days of 
:h, during the festival of Mars, the Salii, his priests, went in procession 
igh the city singing and dancing, whence they are said to have derived 

name. " Jam dederat Saliis (a saltu nomina ducunt) " (Ovid, F. iii. 
The practice, according to Livy, was instituted by Numa (i. 20), '' per 
n ire canentes carmina cum tripudiis sollennique saltatione jussi sunt." 
5^pp. ii. 1. 86. 

spes cmimi] * the fond trust of mutual love.' 

The last syllable in this line is cut off. 

per aquas,] C. i. 8. 8. He dreams he sees him swimming in the 
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ODE II. 

luLua Antonius was son of M. Antonios the triumvir. He was a man 
of letters and a poet. In B.C. 17 the Sigambri, with two other German 
tribes, crossed the Rhine and laid waste part of the Roman territory in Gaol. 
They defeated the legate Lollius, and this disaster was sufficient to induce 
Augustus to go in person to Gaul, which he did, and at his approach the 
Germans withdrew into their own territories, and, giving hostages, obtained 
peace. The defeat of LoUius had caused great consternation at Rome, and 
the news of the barbarians' subjection was hailed with proportionate joy. 
Augustus did not return for two ^ears to Rome, having meanwhile restored 
order in Germany, Graul, and Spam ; but it is probable this Ode was written 
in the expectation of his return, and while the news respecting the Sigambri 
was still fresh, that is to say, about the end of b. c. 16. Augustus's retorn 
to Rome was expected long before it took place (see C. 5 of this book). 
The general impression derived from the Ode is that Antonius had pressed 
Horace to write a poem in honor of Augustus's victory in the style of 
Pindar's imvUia, and that he very wisely declined. At the same time he 
pays Antonius the compliment of saying that he could celebrate Augustus's 
victoiy better than himself. 

Aroithent. — Whoso would rival Pindar must expect the fate of learns. 
His numbers roll like a swollen river. His is the bay, whether he tune tlie 
dithyramb or sing of gods and heroes, of victors or of women bereaved. The 
swan of Dirce soars to the clouds. I am but as a bee, sipping the flowers 
ofTibur. 

Thou, Antonius, shalt sing of the triumphs of Caesar, greatest and best, 
and of the 'holiday rejoicings that hail his return : and I will add my small 
voice to thine : and we will all sing songs of triumph, and will sacrifice^ thon 
with bulls and cows, I with a young heifer. 

2. luleA Virgil makes this name trisyllabic, after the Gr^k. Antonius'a 
grandmother on his father's side was Julia, one of the Caesars, though how 
related to the dictator is not known. 

ceratisope Daedatea] Daedalus, to escape from Crete, is said to have made 
for himself and Icarus, his son, wings, fastened to their shoulders with wax. 
Those of Icarus melted, and he fell into the ^gean, part of which was 
called after him (see C. iii. 7. 21). As to the pliu^ ' nomina,' see C. iii. 
27. 76. 

10. nova — Verba] The ' dithyrambus,' of which word the etymology is 
uncertain, was a son^ in honor of Bacchus, and sung at his festivals. It 
was wild and enthusiastic in its character. ' Nova verba ' signifies words 
coined for the occasion, as was common, and to be expected from the nature 
of the poetry, of which the metre seemed to a Roman irregular and arbitary 
(' lege solutis '). A few fragments remain of dithyrambic poems by Pindar. 
All his entire poems extant are hnvUta^ odes of triumph for victors at the 
Olympic, Pvthian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. 

13. Sea deos repesoe] Among Pindar's works were vfivoiy ircuayec, ira(f 
Bfvuif npoa-dbia^ in honor of the gods, and iyK&fua^ in honor of illustrious 
men. He mav have written on the subject ot the victory of Peirithons over 
tiie Centaurs (C. i. 18. 8, n.), and that of Bcllerophon over the Chimoera (C. 
i. 27. 24). 

17. Elea] This applies to the iiriviKia above mentioned. The plain of 
Olympia, on which tne Olympic games were celebrated every fourtn year, 
was in Elis, in the Peloponnesus. The chariot race and bo»ng {* pugilemve 
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imve ') were the most prominent of these games. ' Eqnom ' is pat for 

ider, as in A. P. 84. 

. Fltbili aponsae] This has reference to another class of poems, called 

t)t, ' direes for the dead.' 

. Aurec^ See C. i. 5. 9, n. 

>. MuUa Oircaeum] * A strong breeze lifts the swan of Dirce/ that is, 

lar who was bom at Thebes, near ^vhich was the fountain Dirce. 

. apis Matinae]. See C. ii. 6. 15, n, Mons Matinus was in Apulia. 

image here employed is very common. ' Ripas ' signifies the banks of 

\nio (see C. iii. 25. 13, n.). * Operosa ' describes, perhaps, the process 

hich nearly all Horace's Odes were produced. No great poet is more 

cial, and few more skilled in concealing their art, and giving it the ap- 

ance of nature. * Fingo ' corresponds to TrXdrr©, which word the Greeks 

especially with reference to the making of honey. ' Plurimum ' belongs 

aborem.' 

. Omcines] The pronoun, though emphatic, is omitted, which is not 

mmon. (See C. iii. 17. 5.) * Concines * has particular force, express- 

i chant in which many voices are joined. 

. feroces] The Sigambri had earned the epithet of ' cruel * by their 

ment of the Roman officers, who, having cone to collect their tribute, 

taken b^ them and hanged, which was me beginning of this revolt, 
[ntroduction. 

. sacrum divtan] The ' clivns sacer * was a declivity between the Via 
a and the Forum, down which the triumphal processions passed. A cer- 
number of prisoners were usually kept to walk behind the victor, and 
I the procession reached a certain point in the Forum, they were carried 
> prison and strangled. See Epoa. vii. 8. 

. Quo nihil majusj This flattery is repeated Epp. ii. 1. 17. The un- 
ded kindness which Horace received from Aug;ustus merited the word 
ius ' ; in ' majus ' he was not far wrong. ' Divis bonis ' is repeated 
r rC. iv. 5. i;. 

. rortis Augusti reditu] Orelli mentions that there are coins of the year 
16, with the inscription s.p.Q.R.y.8. fbo s. et red. avg. (vota suscepta 
alute et reditu Augusti). 

Litibua orlmm.] A 'justitium' had been ordered by the senate; that 
mspcnsion of business, during which the praetor did not hold his courts. 

mix] Whether * felix * refers to Horace himself, or to the sun, is 

Teque dum procedisy] * Triumphus ' is addressed as a divinity, as in 
. ix. 21, and Horace says, 'As thou marchest, we will shout thus thy 
, lo Triumphe 1 and again, lo Triumphe ! ' 

Te decern taun\ lulus was rich. Five or six years after this he was 

Me tetter aolvet vitulus] So "nos humilem feriemus agnam" (C. ii. 

). 

Tertium — ortum,] ' Its young horns just bent to the form of the 
s crescent when she is three days old.' 

duxit] that is, has contracted or received. * Traxit * would do equally 
nd appears in one MS. 



ODE III. 

; impression produced by the publication of his three books of Odes, 
had previously been known only to a few, was such as, no doubt, to 
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silence envy, and to establish Horace in the high position he here asserts as 
" Romanae fidicen Ivrae ** ; and when, after several years' silence, he produced 
the Carmen Saecnlare in b. c. 17, it was received probably with so much favor 
as to draw forth this Ode. It has all the appearance of genuine feeling, and 
shows how much Horace had suffered from the vexatious detractions to which 
he was at one time subjected. It is an address to the Muse, gratefully attrib- 
uting to her all his success. 

Argument. — He on whom thou lookest at his birth, Melpomene, derives 
his fame, not from the games, or from triumphs, but from the streanas and 
woods of Tibur, inspiring him with ./Eolian song. 

They have named me the tuner of the Roman lyre, and envy assaults me 
no longer as it did ; and to thee I owe this gift of pleasing, O Muse, who 
rulcst the shell, and art able to give the music of the swan to the voiceless 
fish, if thou wilt 

3. labor Tsthmius] The Isthmian games were celebrated every third year, 
on the Isthmus of Corinth, and were attended, like the Olympian games, by 
all the Greek states. The games were the same generally at both. 

4. Ciarabit] This word occurs nowhere else in this sense. 

6. Deliis — Joins] This is another way of expressing * laurea Apollinari,' 
' Dclphica lauro ' (C. iii. 30. 15). 

9. Ostendtt Capitdio:] The triumphal processions ended at the Capitol, 
whither the victors went to return thanks to Jove in his temple. 

10. aquae] The river Anio. He says the waters that flow past Tibur and 
the leafy groves shall make him glorious with the song of Lesbos, which he 
practises by the stream and in the grove. 

12. AeoUo carmine] See C. iii. 30. 13, n. 

16. Etjam dente minus] See Introduction. 

17. testudinis aureae] This is Pindar's ^pvcrcar <f>6pfuyyos (Pyth. i. 1). 

18. Pieriy] This smgular is not conmion. Ovid uses it (Fast iv. 222): 
"Pieris orsa loqui." 

19. mutia — pisdbus] The Greek eXXonraf l^^vs is thus explained by 
some, but the meaning of that word is doubtful. 

23. Romanae Jidieen /ynze,] In £pp. i. 19. 32, he calls himself " Latinos 
fidicen." ' Quod spiro' means that I breathe the breath, not of life, bat of 
poetry. Compare C. iv. 6. 29 : " Spiritum Phoebus mihi — dedit." 



ODE IV. 

The history of this Ode is easily made out. The Vindelici were a tribe 
whose territones lay between the Danube and the Lake of Constanz, compris- 
ing the greater part of modem Bavaria and Suabia, and some part or the 
Tyrol. The Rseti lay to the south of the Vindelici, and reached to Lake 
Como on the south. These tribes, whom the historians describe as very fierce 
and warlike, commenced a system of predatory incursions into Cisalpine Gaul, 
in which they appear to have practised the greatest atrocities. Angnstus was 
at this time (b. c. 16 - 15) in Transalpine Gaul, and Tiberius was with him. 
Drusus, his step-son, and younger brother of Tiberius, was Quaestor at Rome, 
and in his twenty-third year. He was required by Augustus to take the field 
against the offending tribes, whom he met under the Tridentine Alps and de- 
feated signally. But, though driven from Italy, they continued their attacks 
upon Gaul, and Tiberius was accordingly sent by Augustus with more troops 
to his brother's assistance, and they fetween them effectually humbled tne 
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es, whose territories were constitated a Roman proYince under die united 
le of lisetiae, Kffitia Prima or Proper, and Secunda, which embraced the 
sessions of the Vindclici : these also comprised several other tribes, of 
»m Horace particularly mentions the Genauni and Brcuni. The whole of 
war took place in the spring and summer of the year b. c. 15, and we are 
to suppose from C. iv. 14. 34-38, that it was brought to a conclusion in 
month of August, on the anniversary of the capture of Alexandria by 
riistos in the year 30 (C. i. 37, Introduction). In honor of these victories 
ace composed this Ode and the fourteenth of this book, the one more 
ressly to celebrate the name of Drusns, the other of Tiberius. The two 
s therefore must historically be viewed together, though it seems likely 
this Ode was written immediately after the victoiy of Dmsus, while the 
r was composed two years aftenvards, when Augustus returned to Rome. 

R6UMENT. — Like the young eagle just darting on its prey, or the young 
fresh from its dam, was Drusus when he met the rude Vindelici, and 
e diem feel what hearts could do trained under the eye of Augustus, 
brave give birth to the brave. The steer and the horse have the blood 
leir sires, and the eaglegives not birth to the dove. But education brings 
the seeds of virtue. What Rome owes to the Nerones let the Meturus 
ess, and the day which saw Hasdrubal defeated, and drove the clouds and 
ierce African from Latium. Our strength grew and our gods returned 
that day, and Hannibal was forced to cry, " As the deer might pursue 
(Tolf, we are pursuing those we should fly. Like the shorn oak, they gave 
igth with every blow, as the Hydra or the monsters of Thebes. Sink 
I in the deep, they rise more glorious than ever, and overthrow their vie- 
1 his strength. IVo more shall I send messengers of victory to Carthage ; 
1, fallen are our hopes, and our fortune, for Hasdrubal is gone ! " 
le hand of a Claudius prospers, for Jove and his own sagacity deliver 
from danger. 

Qualem] The apodosis of this long opening (which, however, gains 
T as it proceeds) is to be found in the seventeenth verse. The b^t way 
nder it will be by changing the cases in ' ministrum ' and ' juventas ' : 
he thunderbolt's winged minister one day by youth and native strength 
its nest is driven, and by the breezes of spnng is fluttering taught,' etc. 
il calls the eagle " Jovis armiger" (Aen. v. 255), which Pliny (N. H. x. 
says is his conventional tide. 

aves vagas] * Vaga,' as an epithet applied to birds, corresponds to the 
k fj€p6(poiTos- Horace follows a legend later than Homer in the story of 
inede (see C. iii. 20. 16). 

Olim^ SeeC.ii. 10. 17,n. 'Propulit,' 'docuere,' 'demisit,' 'egit,' are 
in an aoristic sense. 

mox . -^vilid] * Then on the fold by instinct quick is hurried hostile 
, again on the writhing snake is sent by love of food and fight.' 
Qualemve laetis] * Or as a she-goat, intent on glad pastures, sees the 
whelp, fresh from his tawny mother's dugs, just weaned, — she by his 
y; tootn soon to die.' 

mafris ab ubere] *Ab,' like mro, is used absolutely; 'fresh from the 
of his dam, yea, just weaned from the milk of his mother.' 
Raetis] See Introduction. 

quibus Mo8 unde] All we can gather from these verses is, that the Vin- 

carried some species of battle-axe, that the Romans had felt the weight 

;dge of it, and that the Vindelici were counted a strange, wild race, 

J origin and history the Romans professed to know nothing about. 

qvaerere distuti,} *1 ask not now,' — the question would be out of 
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place, he means ; and some commentators, agreeing with him, hare discarded 
this stanza as an interpolation. 

22. Nee scire fas est] C. i. 11. 1. 

aed din] * Sed ' is commonly used after digressions to recover the thread 
of the subject. 

24. revictae] That ' re * is added to some verbs without materially chang- 
ing their meaning, has been shown before (C. i. 31. 12, n.). 

25. quid mens] The difference between * mens ' and * indoles ' is, that one 
refers to the head, the other to what we should call the heart, the disposition. 

28. Nerones.] The father of Tiberius and Drusus was Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, which was also the emperor's name. Drusus was Nero Claudius Dni- 
sus. The latter was not bom till three months after his mother Livia mar- 
ried Augustus. 

29. I'ortes creantur] It is more than probable that Horace had in his mind 
the words of Euripides, — 

eaSXav air* dvbpciv iarffKa yiyv€<r6ai riicvaj 
KOKoip B* ofioia rfi ^vcret rg tov narpos (Fr. Alcm. 7). 
' Fortibus et bonis ' corresponds to the common Greek expression, which it is 
so difficult to render, KoXotr KayaBdis. Those words are in the ablative case. 
Horace does not refer to the fatner of these youths, who was a worthless per- 
son, but generally to their family, the ClauiUa gens, among whom were many 
persons of distinction. They were divided into a patrician and a plebeian 
' branch. To the latter belonged the Marcelli. See C. i. 12. 46, n. 

37. Neronibus] Claudius Nero, who was of the family of which Tiberias 
and Drusus came, defeated and slew Hasdrubal, when he was coming to the 
help of his brother Hannibal, b. c. 207, on the banks of the Metaurus, a river 
in the north of Italy. Hannibal had been nearly eleven years in Italy, and 
had met with few reverses, but after his brother's defeat his cause failed, and, 
though he remained four years longer in Italy, it was far away in the moan- 
tains of the south, and the Romans ceased to be harassed by nim. Horace^ 

' therefore, is accurate here. 

38. Metaurum] See A. P. 18: "Aut flumen Rhenum." The name is 
formed into an adjective in both cases. 

41. adorea,] * Ador ' was a coarse grain, called by the Greeks {irta, but the 
name was applied to grain in general, and in the form ' adorea ' signified the 
supply of com given to soldiers after a victory, and hence was used as synon- 
ymous with victory itself. 

42. Dints] C. ii. 12. 2, n. This is the third time this epithet is applied to 
Hannibal, whom with reason the Romans held in greater respect than any 
enemy they ever had, though * perfidia plus quam Punica ' was fi^eely attrib- 
uted to him, *Ut,' 'ever since' (Epod. vii. 19). 'Taedas* is not torches, 
but a forest of pines, a conflagration m which is one of the most terrific sights 
that the eye can witness. ' Equitavit ' seems to be taken from Eurip. (Phoen. 
209),— 

vepippvTCDV 

vntp dKapirioTciv Trebiav 
2iK€\ias Z€<f>vpov TTPoals 
ImrcvaavTos eV ovpav^ 
KaKKifTTov Kekdbrjfia* 

51. Sectamur tdiro] 'We are pushing on and pursuing those whom to 
evade and to escape is our noblest triumph.' There is often some difficulty 
in translating * ultro.* * Uls * is an old preposition involving the same root 
as * ille,* and signifying * on the other side of,' opposed to * cis.' * Ultro ' sig- 
nifies to a place beyond, as * ultra ' at a place beyond. If * ultro,' therefore, 
ever means * voluntarily,' it is not as involving the root * vol ' of * volo,' but 
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mplying the forwardness of the agent to do what he is not obliged or 
id. With this speech of Hannibal may be compared the words Livy puts 
his moath (xxvii. 51). 

L Jactata I'uscia (^uoribus] Viigil represents jEneas as having barely 
ided the western promontory of Sicily, and entered the Mare Tyrrhenura, 
n the storm arose that drove him back to the coast of Africa ( Aen. i. 67 ; 
'05, sqq.). His voyage was prosperous after he left Sicily the second 
t, according to Vir^iPs account. 

era] JEneas is said to have brought with him to Rome the fire of Vesta 
the images of the * Penates publici/ who were ever after worshipped at 
le. They were the protectors of the city, as the * Penates domestici ' or 
vati * were of private houses, and like them they were worshipped as Lares. 
C. iii. 23. 19 ; iv. 4. 19 ; S. ii. 3. 26, n.) 

>. Per damna,] See Livy (xxix. 3), " lUis Romanam plebem, illis La- 
. juventutem praebuisse majorem semper frequentioremque pro tot cacsis 
escentibus subolescentem." 

!. Vinci dolerUem] * Indignant at the thought of being beaten * ; or ' re- 
ig to be beaten,* as " penna metuente solvi " (C. ii. 2. 7), * a wing that 
not melt.' The destruction of the hydra, a monster with nine heads, each 
liich, as Hercules knocked it off with his club, was replaced by two new 
, is the second of the labors of that hero. 

. Cofchi] Jason, when he went for the golden fleece, sowed at Colchis 
of the teeth of tlie dragon wliich Cadmus had killed, and whose teeth he 
iovm at Thebes. From both sprung up armed men, to whom Hannibal 
likens the Romans. Kchion was one of the yrfytveiSi ' earth-boms/ who 
id Cadmus to build Thebes, which is therefore called after him. 
. integrum] That is, * in all his strength,' * intact,' * unhurt.' 
. Qaudiae] See note on v. 29. 
acuta belti.] This corresponds to Hom. (II. iv. 352), o^ifv "Apqa. The 
construction occurs C. iv. 12. 19, ''amara curarum." 'Expediunt' 
s ' carry them through ' : ' diligence and sagacity carry them through 
angers of war.' 



ODB V. 

IS Ode was written after the German victories celebrated in the last Ode 
/. 14, and perhaps sent to Augustus in Gaul b. c. 14. Its professed ob- 

to induce Augustus to hasten his return, and to describe the blessings 
reign. What were the reasons for the emperor's protracted absence, we 
•t tell. It was perhaps the policy of Augustus to make his absence felt, 
re may believe that the language of Horace, which bears much more the 
ssion of real feeling than of flattery, represented the sentiments of great 
ers at Rome, who felt the want of tiiat presiding genius which had 
ht the city through its long troubles and given it comparative peace. 

could not be a more comprehensive picture of security and rest ob- 
. through the influence of one mind than is represented in this Ode, if 
cept that with which no merely mortal language can compare (Isaiah 
d Ixv. ; Micah iv.). The Carmen Secnlare contains much that is re- 
l here. Viigil's description in his fourth Eclogue may be read in oon- 
n with this Ode. 

5UMENT. — Too long hast thou left us, our guardian ; fulfil thy promise 
3tum as the spring to gladden our hearts. As the mother for her ab- 
>n, so does Rome sigh for her Caesar. Onr fields arc nt peace, the very 
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sea is at rest, our morals are pnre, oar women are chaste, the law is strong, 
our enemies are silenced, each man lives in quiet and blesses thy name, as 
Greece that of Castor or Hercules. Long mayest thou be spared to bless us, 
is our prayer, both morning and evening. 

1 . Divis arte bonisA Compare C. iv. 2. 38. ' Custos ' is repeated in "cns- 
todc rerum Caesare ' (C. iv. 15. 17). * Romulus ' or 'Romulens/ 'Darda- 
nus ' or 'Dardanius,' are used as the metre requires by the poets. 

5. Lucem] *joy.' 

7. it dies] C. ii. 14. 5, " Quotquot eunt dies." 

10. Carpathii] The Carpathian Sea is that part of the iBgean which Bes 
between Rhodes and Crete, takine its name from the island Carpathus, whidi 
lay half-way between those two islands. 

13. VUis wninibiuque et preeibaa] * with vows, and watching the omens, and 
prayers.* 

18. NtUritrura] The repetition of *rura' is plainly designed. 'The ox 
wanders in security over the fields, to the fields Ceres gives fertility.' ' Fausti- 
tas' is a new name, not elsewhere met with, for 'Felicitas.' Velleius (ii. 89) 
thus describes the blessings secured by Augustus : ** Rediit cnltus agris, saais 
honos, securitas hominibus, certa cuique rerum suarum possessio." 

19. Pacatum] This means ' delivered from pirates/ who infested the Med- 
iterranean till Augustus put them down. 

20. Culpari metuit Fiaes,] * men's faith is without reproach.' 

22. Mos et lex] This is the combination required in C. iii. 24. 35 : " Quid 
leges sine moribus." On the proper distinction between *mos' and 'lex,' 
see article 'Jus' in Smith's Diet. Antt. 

23. Laudantur simili prole puerperae,] This is a way of expressing chastity 
derived finom the Greeks. Horace is referring in these verses to a law for tibe 
suppression of adultery, passed by Augustus, b. c. 17. 

24. CSdpam poena premit comes,] * Crime is followed close by punishment' 

25. ^is PartAum] This stanza shoivs that the enemies mentioned were 
still objects of uneasmess ; but the Parthians were at this time quiet ; tiie most 
troublesome of the German tribes had been humbled by Augustus or his step- 
sons, and he was employed in quelling disturbances in Spain. 

29. OMdit] Tl^re are many examples of this use of ' condo,' which sig- 
nifies to bring to an end, and as it vere to lay up in store. " Judah and 
Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan 
even to Beernsheba, all the days of Solomon" (1 Kings iv. 25). 

31, 32. et aUeris Te mensis adfubet deum;] 'and invites thee, as a god, to 
the second course.' 

34. Laribus] At the second course, it was usual to offer libations and 
prayers to the Lares (see C. iii. 23. 4, n.). Dion Cass. (Ii. 19) says that after 
the battle of Actium the senate decreed that all men should offer libations to 
Augustus at private tables as well as in the public feasts, and that hia name 
should be inserted in the hymns of praise as the name of the gods. As to 
* pateris * see S. i. 6. 1 1 8. 

37, 38. Longas — ferias Praestes Hesperiae /] ' Mayest thou give to Italy 
long holidays,' or ' seasons of rejoicing. See Argument. 

39. dicimus uvidi] * Uvidus ' is the same word as ' udus,' which is a con- 
tracted form. It is not formed from 'uva,' though it here mieana ' drenciiied 
with wine.' 
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ODE VI. . 

SE appointment of Horace to compose the principal Ode at the Secular 
es, B. 0. 17, seems to have given him much pleasure, and to have given 
lind a new stimulus in favor of ode-writing. To the honor thus confer- 
ipon him we owe, perhaps as much as to Augustus's bidding, this fourth 
, of which the thira, sixth, eighth, and ninth, all bear marks of the legiti- 

pride that circumstance aws^ened. This sixth Ode is a kind of preface 
3 Secular Ode, and dwells chiefly on the praises of Apollo as having been 
layer of Achilles, and thereby hiaving preserved Mneas to be the founder 
) Roman family ; and having prayed for and obtained the help of that 
br the task he is going to perform, Horace turns, as choragus, to the 
jcrs of his chorus, consisting of twenty-seven boys and as many girls of 

birth (C. S., Int.), and instructs them in their duty. 

GUMEKT. — O thou, the punisher of Niobe and Tityos, and the slayer 
hilles, he who shook the walls of Troy was no match for thee, but fell 
thy strength as the pine-tree laid low by the axe, or the cypress by the 
nnd. He would have taken Troy, not by guile but by cruel force, but 
ove had granted JEneas to thy prayers and those of his dear Venus. O 
o, support the honor of the Koman Muse. His spirit is upon me : ye 
s and boys, keep time to my song, and sing of Apollo and Diana. O 
$1 ! when a bride, thou shalt look back and say, *' When the age brought 
ts festival, I sang the pleasant song that the poet Horace made.'' 

Oive,] The purpose of the Ode being to invoke the assistance of Apollo 
) composition of the Secular Ode, the invocation is suspended here, and 
ken up again till the praises of the god have been sung, a& the avenger 
le and the destroyer of Achilles. 

es Niobea] The number of Niobe's children is stated variously by dif- 
authors. The version best known is that which Achilles gives to 
, when he is comforting him for Hector (II. xxiv. 602-617), that she 
X sons and as many daughters, and that, because she had boastfully 
red the number of her offspring with that of Lato's, who had but Arte- 
d Apollo, these two shot all her children, who were turned to stone by 
She was afterwards changed to stone herself. Considerable remains 
"oup of figures, said to be by Scopas (C. 8. 6), representing Niobe and 
Idren, exist in the Gallery at Florence. 

lae — linguae] This is a close copy of Zii/s yap iityakris yXmafnis 
fs 'Yir€p€xBaip€i (Soph. Antig. 127). 
^ityos] See Cf. ii. 14. 8, n. 

'/««] This is an Homeric epithet for Troy,''lXtoff alirttvfj. 
'hthius AchUles,] See C. ii. 16. 19, n. The death of Achilles by the 
f Apollo was foretold by Hector (II. xxii. 358, sqq.), and is stated by 
;les (Philoct. 334),— 

TtBvTjKeu (iv9p6r ovB€vf»9 B€Ov d* vrro 
TO^eVTOg, ins Xeyovo'ii/, €K ^ifiov 8afieit. 
mmon le^nd assigns it to Paris, but not without Apollo's help ( Viig. 
.57). The country from which Achilles is said to have come was 
is in Thessaly. 

lalejeriatos] * keeping untimely holiday.' The chorus in the Troades 

pides (541, sqq.) relates how there was singing and dancing and joy in 

for the departure of the Greeks, when the cry of battle was suddenly 

children dung to their mothers' garments, armrd men kept issuing 

31 
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from the horso^ and murdered the Trojan yonth at the altars and in their beds. 
See also Viig. Aen. ii. 248. 

17. captis] This is not a genuine reading, bnt the trae word is lost. 

23. ductos\ Aen. i. 423 : " Pars ducere muros." The Greeks would say 
toIyovs Ikavvtiv. * Potiore alite * is * under better auspices.' As obserred 
before, the auspices were taken when a town was to be built. Here Home is 
meant. 

25. Doctor argutae\ Apollo had in later times the title of ftovcraypn^s' as 
leader of the Muses' choir and their instructor. 

26. Xantlio lavis amne crines,] See Epod. xr. 9, about Apollo's hair. The 
river Xanthus here mentioned was in Lycia (see C. iii. 4. 62). 

27. Dauniae] See C. i. 22. 14, n. 

28. Levis Agyieu.] The Greeks gave this name (ayvievs) to Apollo, as 
worshipped in and protecting the streets of cities. 

31. Virginum primae] The chorus on this great occasion was chosen &om 
noble families, as the passage shows. (See Introduction.) The Lesbian foot 
was the Siq^phic. There is no example of this passive use of * tutela ' earlier 
than Horace. 

36. PoUicia ictunif] The beating of time by the motion of the thumb. 

38. Noctilucamf] This was a name given to Diana as the Moon, which die 
represented, as Janus (the masculine form of the same name) represented the 
Sun. 

39. Prosperamfhtgum] This and 'docilis modorum' (v. 43) are Greek 
constructions. The first means 'her who prospers the fruits of the earth,' 
which Diana would do by bringing round the seasons, for she was ' swift the 
onward months to roll.' 

42. /estas — luces,] The Secular Games lasted three days and Bights. 



ODE VII. 

It is pretty certain that this Ode is addressed to the same person as the fifth 
Epistle of the first book. But who Torqnatus was, we have no means of de- 
ciding. The Ode bears a strong likeness to C. i. 4, and may very likely have 
been written about the same time, and afterwards Inserted here to help out a 
volume. It contains an exhortation to present enjoyment, since Death is cer- 
tainly at hand for all. 

Argument. — The winter is gone, and the spring Is returning, with its 
green leaves, its gentler streams, and its Graces. The seasons change and 
remind us of our end; but the revolving year repairs its losses, while we go 
to the dust for ever, and we know not when it will be. What thou dost en- 
joy thyself, is so much taken from thy greedy heir. When thou art dead, 
Torqnatus, thy family, thine eloquence, and thy piety will not restore thee to 
life, any more than the love of Diana oould bring back Hij^lytus^ or the 
friendship of Theseus, Peirithous. 

3. Mutat — vices] 'undergoes its changes.' This is no more than 'snbit 
vices.' ' Vices ' is what is termed a cognate accusative. The meaning of the 
next words is, that the streams, lately swollen by the winter rains or by the 
first melting of the snow, had subsided, and no longer overflowed their banks, 
but flowed quietly along them. See C. iv. 12. 3. Kespecting the Graces, see 
C. i. 4. 6 ; 30. 5, n. 

13. Damna — ca^estia] 'Tamen' shows that the changes and deteriora- 
tions of the weather and seasons are intended, and * coleres Innae ' are the 
quic'k-revolvinp months. 
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15. pm Aeneasl Horace's purpose is to show that no means are sufficient 

bring back the dead, not piety, nor wealth, nor power. There is a similar 

so in Epp. i. 6. 27. 

9. amico Quae dederis anitno.'] 'Whatever thou givest thine own dear 

1/ This seems to be a literal version of <^tXjj ^xS X^P^C^^^'" 

11 . splendidd] * Judgment august hath passed.' * Splendida ' is an unusual 

rd for such a meaning. As to Minos, see C. ii. 13. 23, n. 

!6. Ubepot Hippoliftum,] This is in accordance witli the legends of Greece 

9ecting Artemis and Uippolytus. She was unable to bring him to life. 

e Latin poets make Hippolytus return from the dead, being brought to 

by the skill of .^sculapius ; %nd Diane^ in Ovid's account, takes him 

; gives him into the care of Egeria, in the woods of Alicia (Met. xv, 543^ 

.). See also Virg. Aen. vii. 765, sqq. 

7. iVec Lethaea vcuet] The common story of Theseus and his friend is, 

t, both having been consigned to their punishment together, Hercules 

It down and delivered Theseus, leaving Feirithous to his fate. This may 

he legend Horace follows : for it may be understood that Theseus pleaded 

Feirithous when be was himself returning, but failed to obtain his release. 



ODE VIII. 

I. Mahcius Ceksorinus, the person to whom this Ode is addressed, 
a man of birth and education, a favorite with Augustus, and generally 
;h beloved, according to Velleius, who says of his death (in a. d. 2;, 
raviter tulit civitas." Horace pays him the compliment of believing that 
^ould esteem an Ode of his more highly than any costly gifts he could 
r, in accordance with the common practice among friends of making each 
;r presents (* strenas ') on new-^ears day and other festivals. Censorinus 
consul the year that Horace died. 

RGUMENT. — If I were rich in statues and pictures, I would give such to 
friends, and the best to thee, Censorinus. But I have none, and thou do- 
>t not these. What I have I oiFer, — verses in which thou delightest. 
monuments of marble, not their own mighty deeds, could ennoble the 
>ioncs like the verses of Ennius. Thine own virtues must remain obscure 
for the Muse. What would JEacus or Romulus have been without her? 
raises men to the skies, as did Hercules, the Tyndaridse, and Liber. 

pateras] See S. i. 6. 118, n. 
mmodus,] 'liberally.' "Miscentur cyathis pocula commodis" (C. iii. 

2) is a like use of the word. 

aero] See S. i. 4. 28, n. 

tripodas,'] In the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, was a bronze altar on 
3 legs, called from its form rpinovs* Imitations of this tripod were pre- 
3d to the victors at the Pythian games. Herodotus mentions their being 
n at the games of Apollo at Triopium in Cnidus (i. 144). 

artium] ' Artes ' as * works of art' occurs in Epp. i. 6. 17 : "Marmor 
9 aeraque et artes Suspice." Also in Oic. (de Legg. ii. 2), **antiquorum 
•us " ; and in Virg. (Aen. v. 359), "clypeum — Didymaonis artes." 

Parrhasius] This painter flourished at Athens with Zeuxis about the 
of the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 404. Many of his pictures were to be 

at Rome when Horace wrote. Scopas, the sculptor and architect of 
»s, who flourished (also at Athens) about the same time as Pan-hasins, 
B reputed author of some works that exist to this day ; particularly the 
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Then 



wfeiicd to OB C. C 1, wtidk, if nc Ae cnpaal^ is an anomt ct^r. 
taOK set ap bj A^gastK is ihe tempfe far boh to ApoUo (C S. A, 
B.) mw afao bf Scopas, aad it jfiyeji^ oa Robsib coins as ApoOo Actms or 



pnimiit] 'Rofene/ ifaniBg to'prodnre* (asw^sayjawmkof aitybnot 
MnmcNL. IVfttaps it docs not orcnr cbcwheie. ' PoBfre ' is a more com- 

wofd. See A. P. 34: " Qoia poacre lotnu Xesoct." 
ly /mpe] Th» is onh- a war of cxpRsan^ his hastj dcpaitnre from 
Ital J at the smimons of tfae CartfaaginiaB scnaie. 

16. JBefeetaefm ntmnmm} This leicn to HanmbaTs final defeat at Zama, 
as is shown bf the lefcjeuu: to dK vwse of Ennins (' Galabiae Fiendes/ t. 
20), which was cmpfeTCd in tfae pniscs of die eldor Scipio. 

17. ym meemhaj 'Carthage was destroyed hj Sajpio Africanns Minor, 
B, c. 146. 

18. jwnea ab Africa Zaontes] These woids refer to Sdpio Afncanu 
Hioor. In 8. iL 1. 65 he it mentioned in the same war as tfae man 

"qni 
Dnxit ab oppteasa merilum CardiagiDe nomen." 
From a strict rendering oi Honoe's words, therefore, it would seem as if 
Ennins had written die piatses, not only of the elder, bat also of the Younger 
Sdpio, triio bmnt Carthage twentr-tfaree years after the death of Ennins. 
Bot, with a reader acquainted wim tfae fiicts, no confusion could arise, and 
Horace wrote for tfaose who knew tfaem well. 

20. Caiabrae Piaides .-] The muse of Calabria, i. e. of Ennius, who was 
bom at RndisB, a Calabrian town, b. g. 239. He wrote, as obseired above, 
a poem on the elder Sdpio. 

25. Aeacum] This was a mythical king of JBgina, and much celebrated 
for his justice. After lus death he was made judge in Elysiom (C. ii..l3. 23, 
n.), which, according to the later mythology, was one of the divisions of 
Tartarus, but which the eariier notions placed in certain blessed islands in 
the Western Ocean, by the Romans identified with the Azores. (See Epod. 
xvi. Int) Horace says it was not only his virtue and the public esteem, but 
also the poet's praise, that gained ^acus this honor. His praises and diose 
of his family are freqnent in Pindar. 

29, Sic Joms interest] These heroes are all referred to in C. iii. 3. 9, sqq. 

32. eripiunt ae^uoribus] See C. i. 3. 2, n. 

33. Ornatus vtridt] See C. iii. 25. 20. 

34. Liber vola bonos] This only means, that, by tfae help of the muse, 
Liber was made a god, and as such receives and answers the prayers of his 
worshippers. 



ODE IX. 

M. LoLLius, to whom this Ode is addressed, as we have seen (C. iv. 2, 
Int.)i was defeated by the Sigambri, b. c. 27, which disaster caused a great 
deal of alarm at Rome, and very probably raised a good many voices against 
lilin^ and gave an advantage to his enemies. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that Horace wrote this Odo to meet their attacks, and to console LoUius under 
his defeat. Ho declares that his name shall not die, as many noble names 
hftvo died, for lack of a poet to sing it. He praises him for his sagadty, up- 
rightness, fi-cedom from avarice, and hatred of corruption. 

Aboumbnt. — Think not that my verses will die : though Homer stands 
first among poets, Pindar, Simonides, Alcaeus, Stesichorus, Anacreon, Sap- 
pho^ .. these all survive. Helen was not the first woman that loved ; nor 
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im the only citj that has been sacked ; nor the heroes of the Iliad all that 
'e foaght; but the rest have been foi^tten, because they have no poet to 
I of them. Buried virtue is little better than buried dulness. I will not, 
i-efore, let thy labors pass unsung, LoUius ; thy sagacity and uprightness, 
mind free from avarice and secure from corruption. It is not the pos- 
;or of riches that is wealthy, but the man who knows how to use the gifts 
leaven, and to endure poveity, who hates corruption, and is ready to lay 
m his life for his country or his friends. 

. Ne forte] * Lest perchance you should suppose — remember that, even 
'omer stands first, Pindar is not foi^tten.' For other examples of ' nc ' 
) used, see S. ii. 1. 80; £pp. i. 1. 13 ; 18. 58; ii. 1. 208; A. P. 406. 

natus adAt^fidum] Though Horace says he was bom near the Aufidus, 
lusia, his native town, was fifteen miles south of that river, on that branch 
le Via Appia which leads from Beneventum to Taientum. The Aufidus 
mto) is invariably described by Horace as a boisterous river (see C. iii. 
10; iv. 14, 25; S. i. 1. 58). But the character of such streams varies 
the season of the year. 
Alcaei minaces] See C. i. 32. 5. n. 

Stesichorique graves Camenaes] The muse of Stesichorus is called 
vis,' as, though a lyric poet, he chose for his subjects principally those 
h belonged to Epic poetry, as wars and heroes, and so forth. He was 
at Himera in Sicily, about the middle of the seventh century b. c. 
. Aeoliae — pueUae,] Sappho. See C. i. 1. 34. 

. arsit] This governs ' crinos ' as ' mirata ' governs the other accosa- 
. See C. ii. 4. 7, n. Laodamia writes thus to her husband of the charms 
hich Helen was won : — 

" Yenerat (Paris) at fama est multo spectabilis auro, 
Quique suo Fhrygias corpore ferret opes : *» 
His ego te victara, consors Ledaea, gemellis, 
Suspicor ; haec Danais posse nocere puto " 

(Ov. Her. 13. 57, sqq.) ; 
lecuba upbraids Helen with the same weakness (Eur. Tro. 991) :•— 

ov y €l(ribov<ra Papfidpois €(r6r}fui(Ti 
Xpvo"^ ^* Xa/47r/j6j/ i^ffifipy^dTjs <f>p€vas* 
X i. 15. 14. 

tela C^donio] Teucer is described by Homer as apurros *Ax<it&v 
•vvrj (II. xiii. 313). Cydon wfts a town of Crete, and the Cretans were 
IS archers. See C. i. 15. 17, n., and compare Virg, Eel. m, 59: " Tor- 
Cvdonia comu Spicula.'' 

lolometieus Sthenelttsve] The first of these led the Cretans, and the 

the Argives, in the Trojan war. Deiphobus was Hector's favorite 

T (II. xxii. 233), and was reckoned, next to him, the chief strength of 

nmans. 

Urgeniurl So C. i. 24. 5 : " Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor Ur- 

' lUacrimabilis ' is used in an active sense, C. ii. 14. 6. 
PauUum sepultae] Virtue, if it be left in obscurity, is in no better po- 
than dulness (which signifies generally a gross, unspiritnal nature), 
that too is buried ; one is on a par with the other as far as influence is 
ned, for neither exercises any influence at all ; and, as far as his repu- 
goes, a man may as well be buried in stupidity as have his virtues 
in obliyion. There aro some well-known verses in Gray's Church- 
llegy that correspond closely to Horace's. 
Chartls] See S. ii. 3. 2. 
>,] So C. i. 12. 21 : "Neque te silebo, Liber." 

31* 
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32. Tott^ tuos potior laborts] These lines seem to have reference to the 
unpopularity of lioUius in connection with his defeat, which appears to be 
alluded to in the word ' dubiis ' below. He may also have been the object 
of slander in respect to his personal character, which Horace here warmly 
defends, but which in after years was much blackened. There seems to be 
no other way of accounting for the earnestness with which Horace declares 
his friend's innocence of the vice of avarice, for instance, than to suppose 
that fault had been laid to his charge, as it was so freely after his death (see 
Introduction). 

33. carpere livichs] The plural ' obliviones ' is nowhere else used. ' Car- 
pere ' is used in the sense of gradually consuming, and has something like 
that meaning here. ' Lividus ' is akin to the Greek vekidpos, and to the 
Latin Muridus' (C. iii. 4. 74, n.). It means 'dark,' and is commonly as- 
sociated with envy, which connects it with oblivion caused by envy. Horace 
says dark oblivion shall not swallow up the labors of LoUius with impanitv; 
as if he were his champion, ready to defend him against the attacks df obhr- 
ion, his enemy. 

34. Est ammus tibi] * Rerum prudentia ' is a knowledge of the world. 
''Cato multarum renim usum habebat" (Cic. de Am. ii. 6) expresses liie 
same kind of experience. * Rectus ' means ' erect,' not stooping or bowed 
down, as "Fana deos habuere rectos" (C. iv. 4.48). See also Ennius, 
quoted by Cicero (De Senect. c. 6) : " Quo vobis mentes, rectae quae stare 
solebant Antehac, dementes sese flexere viai ? " 

37. abstinens — pecuniae,'] For similar Grecisms, see C. ii. 9. 17, n. 

39. Consulque non unius anni] Compare C. iii. 2. 19. Lollius was consul, 
B. c. 21, but Horace says that an upright 'judex ' is always on a level with 
the highest magistrates ; and such ever was Lollius, besieged like others with 
temptations to corruption, but resisting them all, and so overcoming die 
enemies who encompassed him, and delivering himself by his virtue from 
their calumnies. 

41. Judex honestum] That it should be a matter of great merit and diffi- 
culty to maintain the character of an uncorrupt judex, does not say much 
for the honesty of those who exercised the functions of jurors. The corrup- 
tion of the senatorian body led to the judicial power bemg transferred from 
them to the equites, but they in their turn were found so corrupt that it was 
given back to the senatores, and afterwards the judiccs were selected from 
both orders. See S. i. 4. 123, n. 

44. Eocplicuit] * Through hostile crowds hath carried safe his arms victo- 
rious.' * Explicare ' seems to correspond with * expedire ' in C. iv. 4. 76. 

52. NoniUe — timidua] 'He fears disgrace worse than death, — not fear- 
ful he to die for his country,' i. e. but he is not fearful. See C. iii. 19. S: 
" Codrus pro patria non tiinidus mori." See also C. iii. 2. 13, n. 



ODE X. 

LiGURiNus is a merely poetical personage, and probably Horace com- 
posed this Ode with a Greek original before him or in his mind. 

Argttment. — Cruel and lovelv boy ; when the down shall have passed 
upon thy cheek, and thy flowing locks have fallen, and thy soft complexion 
vanished, thou shalt look in the glass, and say, " Why did I not, as a boy, 
feel as I do now; or why, with these feelings, have I not the beauty I had 
then ? " 

2. pluma] This word corresponds to the Greek TrrikoVf used in the sense 
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OS the month that opens the year. The word ' idns ' is derlYed from ' idaate^ 
which sijniities to divide, and this explains ' findit.' 

19, o^fuenfes Otdituit annos.] ' Heckons each year as it succeeds.' 

SI. TeUpkHmy] Tclcphus is a favorite name with Horace. For what 
reason this is the name he chooses for youths whom maidens vainly love, 
does not appear ; but such is the fact. ' Occnpavit ' signifies ' has jiro- 
omipicd'(C.ii. 12. 28). 

^^ AVn t¥ae mrtis] This belongs to 'juvcnem/ not to 'puella.' 'A 
youth not of thy condition.' " Si qua voles apte nubere, nube pari " (Ovid, 
Hvroid. ix. 39). 

)^ grata ClMUMfisI This is repeated from C i. 33. 14. 

25. f%tetkoH\ Tne story of Phai^thon getting permission to drive the 
hot^v« of his father Helios '(the sun), setting fire to the earth, and finally 
ktUvd bv lightning and idling into the Eridanus, is told at much length by 
Ovid (Sletu. 1-324). 

27 « iVifUMs] The story was, that the winged horse of Zeus was eiven 
bv Athene or IN>seidon to BcUcrophon (C i. 27. 24) to help him to km the 
Ohiuitiem* and ihat afterwards BcUcrophon tried, with the lielp of Pegasus, 
10 rise to hea>'en ; but for his presumption he was thrown off. 

29. et uAtxi] * And counting it impious to hope beyond what Is alloi^xd, 
avoid one who is not thy match.' 

32. iW«J Compare"Propert i. 12. 19 : — 

" Mi neque amare aliam neque ab hac discedero fas est ; 
Cynthia prima fuit, Cvnthia finis eri^" 
It is not necessary to infer from this, as some do, that Horace was old. 
However literally the words may be taken, they only mean that he intended 
to be constant to Phyllis. 

34. condisoe wodos] These words correspond very closely to those of C. iv. 
6.43: 

** Bcddidi carmen docilis modorum Yatis Horati.*' 



ODE XII. 

This is written in the form of an invitation to Virgil the poet (though this 
has been much disputed) to sup with him. 

Argument. — The spring is come, the frost is fled, the stream flows 
gently, the swallow has built her nest, the shepherds are piping to Pan in 
the fields, and the days of drought have returned, Virgil. Bring me a box 
of nard, and I will bring thee in return some gcncroos Oalenian from Sul- 
picius's cellar. If my bargain please thee, make haste ; lay aside business ; 
and, remembering that thou must die, relax while thou mayest into folly for 
a time. 

1. temperant'] This is explained by C. i. 3. 16 (see note). The Thraciao 
winds are here the northeast winds of spring. 

3. necfluvii slrepnni] This explains Civ. 7. 3. The time is not quite 
the beginning of spring, when the snows melt and the rivers are swollen, but 
after they have sunsid^, which soon takes place. 

5. Nififtm ponit,] The story of Procne, daughter of Pandion, king of 
Attica (Cecropia), tumcd into a swallow, is gracefully intix>duccd hero to 
give ornament to a common fact and sign of spring. Hoitice elsewhere 
introduces tlie swallow with the west wind (Epp. i. 7. 13). One version 
of the story dumgcs Philomela into the swallow, and Pix>cne, the mother of 
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^uii. juiC *^iK Abk^ vfs^ ^^T Umk tueth, and wrinkles, 

init r-17 iasrsw T-7 jnii iitat rrj jvae^ wiA fNnple and jeirds, bat the 
v.--2ut r^tT^r-5* V-riT ruit*- ^5~ih^ "b^ t^ girf th«t I lo^ecl onhr next to 
Cnara • — waem Fin? -si^-r^f «f vo joaoLVkiJe it left Ljce to gnnrold, 

7. OMe{ ' CL2ft ' B a pR^er Esa^. -Delia' and ^Lesbia' are formed 
!^. ermoiit A fBBss.] 1^ s a cioat iakatian of Sophodes (Antig. 




9. orC/ry Qwp;ib.'_ Til^ roncsfoods 10 C L 25. 19, "aiidas fhmdes " ; 
as ro * lirjiL' s^ C ::i- 4- 74. m. 

IX r^c:] Tb^% ars^ thia, onKfKRxt texSBRs of some oirt, fnmi the 
fe-i=d of Cos IB the .T^cstt. 

14- dd/i irpdoj Tee y ig t .i nB8> siones of ilie costlier aort most in ose by 
Boraaa voc!«o w^ere pexii« (^nm^vitae') and cmefakb ('smangdi'). 
V*T ^'^ cinedT vara in n6(i:lsrcs ai^d as eapdraps and rings ; and Uber- 
txnae d-ati^pcibed ior thcrr bcadr ctnjJ make a great display of jewels re- 
cerned 33 presents from their a dinlrtcs. 

15. AUa oM^ta ^atis} ' Baiied in the pnblie annals/ Horace means 
to sar. that the da js she has seen are all buried, as it were, in the grave of 
the {nUic annab. and there anr one may find them, hot she cannot get them 
l**^ It is a graphic way of * identifying the years, and marking their de- 
cease, to point to the record in which each is di^n<^ished by its consuls and 
its leading CTcnts. * Xods ' meidy cx^tesscs the pablicity and notoriety of 
the record by which the UpEC of tunc is marked. As to 'fasti,' sec £pp. iL 
1. 48, n. 

18 i7/fKs, i77/iis,l This word is ^fenr emphatic, as in "quantum mutatus 
ak illo Hoctore" (Aen ii 274). On 'sarpuenit' compare "unum me snr- 
pitc mora " (Sat. iL 3. 283) ; C. i. 36- 8, n. ; S. i. 5. 79, n. Regarding Cinani, 
see C. iv. 1. 3, n ; and for the fxm ' nota artinm gratarom ' compare " notus 
in fratres animi patemi " (C. ii. 2. 6). ' £t ' is redundant, and the sentence is 
a little iiTcgnlar : ' What hast thoa left of her, of her who breathed but 
love, who Etoic me ftom myself, blest next to Cinaza, that face, too, so fa- 
miltai' in its lovely charms ^ 




annosa,' used elsewhere (C. iii. 17. 13). 
who had survived all the crows (x. 67). She was the daughter (he says) of 
PjTrha, and Nestor's step-motlicr, an old woman when Niobe was a girl, 
grandmother of Laertes, nurse of Priam, and mother-in-law of Thyestcs. 

28. Diiapaam] This expresses well die crumbling of a burnt-out torch. 
The idea is very original. There is an intentional contrast in 'fer^icli.' 
* That burning youths might sec >nth load laughter the torch's flame crum- 
bling away to ashes.' 



ODE XIV. 

The circumstances under which this Ode was written, and its probable 
date, are given in tho Introduction to O. 4 of this book, to which the student 
is referred. The common inscriptions, which make it an address in honor of 
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Cephiuu br Enrip. {Ion, 1 361 ). Tho onl^ other Italian riTcr dMt wm np- 
nsented under this form was the Eiidaniu, of whkh Viigil a»j» (Geotlg. ir. 
371, 8qq.); — 

" Et fKentinft anrstiu taarino comna Tuin 
Eridanm, quo non alios per piognia culta 
In tnarB pnrpnttnm violentidr emuit amnis." 
He uroa therefora represented Dot only with horns, but with folded faonis. 
Horace has probably iniented (his description of his native liTCr, by way of 
magnifying its importnnec, and ranking it with the greater streams. Wbcnce 
this conception ofa bull, as representing the form of a river-god, may iune 
arisen, it Ij not easy to say, bat probably from the bmnebing of so many 
largo Btreame at their months, thoi^ that would not apply to tbe Aufidos- 
ae. tJamt\ See C. i. 22. U, d. 
S8. medibUar] See C. iiL SS. 5, n. 

31. tMttado] ' And, mowing down first and biodmoBt, strewed the earth, a 
scathless victor.' Horace (like Vii^, Acn. x. S13, "Proxima, quacqne 
metit gladio") gets Ua word from Homer (II. xi.67), ol S &rr' ofUfT^pit 

32. iin« clade] See docg ou v. 13. 

33. te — Praebente divoiJ] See C. i. 7. ST, n. Augustus bad the 'aoapi- 
dum,' and bis elC]>«ons were bis ' l^ati.' 

34. aw> die] See C. i. 37, Introduction , ir. 4, Introduction. 

40. Iiaperuii dtau aimgaeil.] ' Claimed for the won carried on under thv 
imperium the glot? thou didst desire.' What follows is a compendious re- 
view of the successes of Au^stns, all of which have been noticed in these 
Odes. Before tbe present Ode was written, the Cantabri had been finalty 
subdued by Agrippa ; tho Failhians bad restored the slundards of Crassus 
and M. Anionius ; the Scythians had sent to ask to be taken into nlliuKo ; 
the distant nations of iVsia had done the same (see C. S. 55, sq.) ; ilie bdc- 
ccsBos of Lentulaa had checked tho inroads of liie tribes of the naniibc (ii. 9. 
23) ; Egypt had long been a tributary province ; Armenia (Tigris) had been 
ceded by the FaTthiana ; Britain, lliough only threatened, had sent tokcm of 
. Augustus was just returned from Gaul and Spain, where he had 
he last efforts of tebellion, bavinc also d ' > ■ ■ - 
. . ^ imbri), whose success against Lollius had i 
IS of Itomo (boo C. 2 of this book, Introductkm). 

45. Tejontiam gtU cflai origina] This applies only to Nilua. Tbe anciot 
leptesentatlons of the Nile exhibit him as eoverinc his head nith hia robe, or 
with tho waters flowing fVom nndcr his robe ; while the Ister is exhibited with 
his urn in a medal of Tmjan, on whose column be is rejoesented as rising oat 
of his atrcain to do homage to Home. 

47. ittfuonii] This word does net occur elsewhere in an? classical writer. 
It reduces to tnefbrm of an adjective 'scacentem belluis' (C. iii. 27.26). R 
corresponds to jT<Av0pipfiaii of .^^hylus, vuXvic^r^ of Theocritus, atid 
Homer's fuyoiCTnjt. 

'" T- BtntiMjimera Gt^tat] CBes.deB. G. vi. 14 : " In primis hoc 

, atque hoc inaxime ad virtutcm exdtaii pntant, melit mottii 
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aoe therefore does not nse the word in its legal sense. The Getoe lay towards 
the mouths of the Danube, while the Daci were situated to the west of them, 
on the same or south side of the river. 

23. Sores — Tanafn] See C. iii. 29. 27, n. The Seres and Indi are not 
much distinguished by Horace {see C. i. 12. 56), and, when he is referring to 
the East, their names are generally associated with the Parthians, more for 
the sake of amplification than with historical or geographical accuracy. The 
Roman armies had not yet even crossed the Tigris. But when Angostos was 
in Syria, we are informed by Suetonius, ambassadors came from the &Le East 
to ask his protection and alliance. 

25. ludlm] This word is used for Miebas' by Ovid (Fast. iii. 397) :— 
" His etiam conjux apicati cincta Dialis 
Lucibus impexas debet habere comas." 
The singular is more common. 

29. l^utefanctos] This is a concise way of expressing ' virtntis mnnere 
functos,' as in Cicero (Tusc. i. 45) : " Nemo pamm din vixit qui virtntis pe^ 
fectae perfecto functus est muncre." 

more patrum] Cic. (Tusc. i. 2) tdls us that in the Origincs of Cato it is 
stated diat it was the custom of old to sing songs at meals upon the virtues 
of great men. The practice may have been partially revived in Horace's day. 
The conclusion of (his Ode recalls C. iv. 5. 31, sq. 

30 Lydia] Plato tells us that the Lydian and Ionian melodies were best 
suited to delicacy and feasting, the Dorian and Phrygian to war ; and Aris- 
totle that the Lydian were most suitable to the tender age of boyhood, as 
harmonizing the mind and training it to good. There is no particnlar Ibroe, 
however, here in the word ' Lydis.' As to 'tibiis,' see C. i. 1. 38, n. The 
pipes used by the Lydians themselves are called by Herodotus (i. 17) avk6s 
dvdoqios and avXog yvpauafiog, probably as representing the voices of a man 
and a woman respectively. 

31. Anchtsen] The family of Andiises, the grand&ther of lulus, are men- 
tioned here, because Augustus belonged by adoption to the Julian family, of 
which lulus was the reputed founder. 
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May Diana, who inliabiteth tho Palatine and Algidos, hear our prayers 
(69-72). 

\Vc, the choir of rhoebns and Diana, will go home believing that onr pray- 
ers arc heard (73-76). 

1. iilvarumque potena] Compare C. iii. 22. 1. 'Lucidum cacli deens ' ap- 
plies to both deities. 

5. iiibtfltini] See Introd. These were oraeular books written, it is con- 
jcctm«d, on palm-leaves, in Greek verse, which were kept in the Capitol and 
consulted on extraordinary occasions. The leaves taken at random were 
supposed to give the directions required. They were under the caixj of certain 
persons, at this time fifteen in number (* quindecimviri,' v. 70), who alone had 
power to consult them. The books were said originally to have been sold to 
Tarquinius Superbus by an old woman, and to have been three in number. 
They were burnt with the Capitol, b. c. 82, but collections of these verses hav- 
ing accumulated in various towns of Italy, they were got together and de- 
posited in Uio same building, and used as before. 

6. Virgines ledas] See Introd. 

7. sqatem placuere coUes] The seven hills of Ilome,*which were Ccelius, 
Esquilinus, Viminalis, Quirinalis, Capitolinus, Palatinns, Avcntinus. 

9. Alme] This epithet is to be taken in its proper sense as derived from 
' alo.' * Sun the nnrturer.' This stanza is addressed to Phoebus, and was 
sung perhaps by the boys. The two next, addressed to Diana, may have 
been taken up by the girls ; but this is uncertain. 

13. Rite maturos] ' O thou whose office it is gently to brin<; babes to the 
birth in due season.' * Rite * means ' according to thy province and func- 
tions.' EiXei^via, the Greek name for Here and Artemis, or more properly 
in the plural number for their attendants, when presiding at the delivery of 
women, (which name is said to contain the root of cX^cii^, but that seems 
doubtful,) is represented by tho Latin 'Lucina,' "quae in lucem profert,'* 
which title also was given indiscriminately to Juno and Diana. The title 
' Genitalis ' does not occur elsewhere in this sense, but appears to be a ixrsion 
of the Greek Tf ycrvXXtr , which was applied to Aphrodite as well as Artemis 
and, her attendants. 

17. producas] Tins signifies 'to rear,' as in C. ii. 13. 3. 

18. Prosperes decreta] In b. c. 18, die year before tliis Ode was written, a 
law was passed wliich, after Augustus, was called " Lex Julia de l^laritandis 
Ordinibus," its object being tho regulation and promotion of marriages. It 
is referred to in the note on C. i. 2. 24. 

21. Cartus underios] The notion that the Secular Games were celebrated 
every 110 years, which seems to have been the length of a seculnm as meas- 
ured by the Etruscans, was a fiction invented probably at this time. There 
is no trace or probability of their having been so celebrated either before or 
alter Augustus. They lasted three days and nights. They were celebrated 
by Claudius, a. d. 47, and again by Domitian, a. d. 88. 

25. Vosgue veraces cecinisse,] * Ye too who ore true to declare, O Parcai, 
that which hatfi been once decreed, and which the steadfast order of events is 
confirming' (that is, die power of Rome). The orders of the oracle (see In- 
troduction) directed a special sacrifice of lambs and goats, irovroyovois Moi- 
pais, which was the Greek name of the Parcai (some writers derived ihcir 
l)irth from Occanus and Ge, tho earth). * Scmel,' in tho sense of *onoe for 
all' (xa^aTra^), is common enou;^h. Tho Pareo) could not but be true ex- 
ponents of the decrees ('fata') of Jove, since to them tlicir execution was 
intrusted. That was their province (see C. ii. 16. 39). There may bo some 
inconsistency in asking them to give good fates to Kome, since tSuey oonld 
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Virgil (Eel. i. 45) '. " Hie milii responsum primns dcdit illc petenti.'* But 
' responsum ' is also a teclmical term for the answer of a jurisconsult to a 
client, Of a superior to an inferior, as of the emperor to the governor of a 
province. 

57. Jam Fides et Pax] This group occurs nearly in the same combination 
in C. i. 24. 6. The figures are variously represented on medals, &c. 'Fi- 
des ' represents honesty, good faith, and is called in the above place ' jus- 
titiae soror.' ' Honos ' has nothing to do with what we call honor in the 
sense of honesty ('fides '), but represents Gloria in her good character (for 
she had a bad, as vainglory, C. i. 18. 15). ' Virtus ' is most usually repre- 
sented in a 'Dulitary character, as Fortitudo ; but the name embraced all 
moral courage and steadfastness in well-doing, with wliich military courage 
was closely associated in the mind of a Roman. ' Fudor,' or ' pudicitia,' 
represents conjugal fidelity. Juvenal speaks of her especially as having left 
the earth at the close of the reign of Saturn. But all these virtues are said 
to have left the earth with Astnea at the close of the golden age, and their 
return is intended to represent the return of that age. 

60. Cbpia comu.] Copia, whose horn was most properly the symbol of 
Fortune (C. i. 17. 14, n.), but was also given to many other divinities, as 
Fides, Felicitas, Concordia, Honos, &c., was herself represented under the 
forms of Abundantia and Annona, the latter signifying the supply of com for 
consumption in the city. 

61. Aitgur] All prophets and augurs were held to be servants of Apollo, 
and to derive their knowledge from him. 

etfulgente deconis arcu] This seems to contradict the prayer in v. S3 ; 
but the bow of Apollo did not always inspire dread. He is sometimes rep- 
resented with this unstrung at his back, and the lyre and plectrum in his 
hands (C. ii. 10. 19) ; and it is uncertain whether he did not so appear in Uie 
statue above referred to. 

62. eujceptusque novem Camenis,] See C. iv. 6. 25, n. In some ancient 
rilievi and paintings Apollo is represented as seated in the midst of the nine 
Muses, who are all payino^ attention to him. 

63. Quiaalutari] Apollo's attiibute as the healer is one of ^o oldest that 
was attached to him, and is most commonly exhibited in his statues and 
other representations. It is symbolized by the serpent which always attends 
the figures of Salus, .^culapius, and others connected with the healing ait. 
Ovid makes him say : — 

" Inventum medicina meum est ; opifcrque per or1)em 
Dicor, et herbaram subjecta potentia nobis." (Met. i. 521.) 

65. Si PaUuinaa vidtt aequu» arces,] See above, v. 33, n. ' Felix ' agrees 
with * aevum,' and * videt ' governs * arces,' * rem,' and ' Latium.' * May ho 
prolong this happy age to another and another lustrum, and ever to a hap- 
pier.* It is common with Horace to put an adjective and its substantive at 
the two extremes of a period. 

69. Quaegne AventinHni\ Diana had a temple on Mons Aventinus and on 
Algidus (C. i. 21. 6). From this stanza it has been assumed by some that 
the sacred commissioners (the ' quindecimviri,' see Introd. and v. 5, n.) took 
part in the singing, which is not very probable. Their number, which vras 
originally two, and was increased to ten about 150 years after the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, was raised to fifteen either by Sulla or Julias 
Caesar. 

71. puerorum] This includes the whole choir of boys and girls. 

74. reporto^l The whole choir take up this last stanza, or else the leader 
does so for them, declaring their confidence that the prayers they have offered 
have been heard by Jove and all the gods. 

75. Dodm] C. iv. 6.43 : " docilis modorum Vatis Horati." 
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are not uncommon. See Tcr. (Addph. iii. 3. 39) : " Non quia ades pracaens 
dico hoc." lb. (iv. 5. 34) : " Cum hanc sibi vidcbit praesens praesentem 
cnpi. 

23. militabitur Bellum] This phrase is like "bolla pugnata" (C. iii. 19. 
4), which expression is repeated, £pp. L 16. 25. 'In spem/ ' looking to tho 
hope/ is used where we should say ' m the hope.' 

27. Pecusve CalcAris] Flocks of sheep were fed in the plains of Calabria 
during the cool months of the year, and driven up to the hills of Liacania in 
the summer. 'Mutet' is used for taking in exchange, as in C. i. 17*2, 
and elsewhere. The heat of Calabria is referred to in C. i. 31. 5. 

29. Neque ut] He says he docs not want a Tilla near Tuscninm, where 
there were many handsome houses, which he thus expresses : ' Nor that for 
me a splendid house should toudi Circsean walls of Tusculnm on the hill.' 
The ancient Tusculum was built on the top of the hill of which the modem 
town, Frascati, is built on the slope. ' Circaea ' is explained by C. iii. 29. 
8, n. ' Candens ' means shining with marble. 

31. Sativ Mperque] 'This expression occurs again £pod. xvii. 19. The 
sentiment is repeated C. ii. 18. 12 ; iii. 16. 38. 

33. Chremesj The allusion is to a character in some play of Menander's. 

34. Discinetus] * dissolute ' ; iildicating by his slovenly dress his dissiiHUed 
habits. 



EPODE II. 

Horace, meaning to write on the praises of the country, put his poem into 
the shape of a rhapsody by a money-getting usurer, who, after reciting tRe 
blessings of a country life, and sighing for the enjoyment of them, resolving 
to throw up his business, and persuading himself that he desires nothing so 
much as retirement and a humble life, finds habit too strong for him, and 
falls back upon the sordid pursuits which, after all, are most congenial to 
him. Though the greater part of the speech must be admitted to be rather 
x>ut of keeping with the supposed speaker, yet the picture is very beautiful, 
and the moral true. In the most sordid minds more genial impulses will 
sometimes arise ; but the beauties of nature and the charms of a peaceful 
retirement are, like virtue itself, only attractive in the distance and at inter- 
vals to the minds that have grown addicted to the pursuit of gain for its own 
sake. To such minds domestic and innocent pleasures offer no lasting crati- 
fication, and the pictuce of rustic enjoyment on the one hand, and of die jaded 
but still grasping usurer struggling for a moment against his prQ|)en8ities on 
the other^ afiforcU a wholesome lesson for many. 

Akouhent. — " Happy is the man who lives on his farm, remote from 
the troubles of the city and the dangers of war and of the sea. He trains hts 
vines, or watches his nocks, or grafts his trees, or stores his honey, or sbeais 
his sheep, or brings offerings of fruit to Priapns and SiWanus, or lies in the 
shade or on the soft grass, where birds are singing and streams are mnimor- 
ing ; or hunts the boar, or lays nets for the birds and hares, and herein foigets 
the pangs of love. Give me a chaste wife, who shall care for my home and 
children, milk my goats, prepare mv unbonght meal, and no dainties shall 
please me like my country fare, as I sit and watch the kine and oxen and 
laborers coming home to their rest at even." So siud Alphius, the usurer, 
and, determining to live in the country, he got in all his money, but Eoon re- 
pented, and put It out to usury i^ain. 
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43. Sacrum Pettistis] Tho fire-place was sacred to the Lares. The wood 
must be old that it might not smoke, like that which plagued the travellers at 
Trevicum (S. i. 5. JBO). The 'focus' was either a fixture of stone or brick, 
in which case it was sjnonjmous with 'caminus/ or it was movable and 
made of bronze, and then it was usually called ' foculus/ In either case it 
was ft wide and shallow receptacle for wood or charcoal, the smoke of which 
found its way out by apertures at the top of the room, or, in some rare in- 
stances, by chimneys. 

* Sub,' with the accusative case, in phrases of time signifies ' immediately 
after.' * Sub adventum viri ' is not * in anticipalion of her husband's arrival ^; 
but ' as soon as he has made his appearance,' weary with his day's work, she 

{)uts wood on the fire and gets up a cheerful blaze. But in the phrased " sub 
acrimosa fhnera" (C. i. 8. 14), "sub ipsnm funus" (C. ii. 18. 18)^ 'sub' 
can only mean close upon, but before the event. 

47. hoTfia — dolio] Poor wine of diat year, which had not been bottled for 
keeping, but was drunk direct from the * dolium.' Like the other parts of 
this description, this is meant to convey tho notion of primitive simpUcily. 
The wine of the year is generally drunk now, in and about Home. 

48. inemptas] Geoig. iv. 132 : — 

" seraque revertens 
Nocte domum dapibus mcnsas onerabat inemptis." 
As to the oysters of the lacus Lucrinus, see S. ii. 4. 32. 

50. rhombus] See S. ii. 2. 42, n. The ' scarus,' whatever that fish may be 
(for it is not certain), is said by Pliny to have abounded most in the Carpa- 
thian Sea. The storm, therefore, must come from the east that should drive 
it to the coast of Italv. 

51. intonata] This participle occurs nowhere else in extant writers ; but 
it is not likely Horace mvented it. It represents the noise of the wind, rather 
than the thunder of the clo<ids, as Yitgil (Qeoig. 1. 371) says, "Enrique Ze- 
phyrique tonat domus." 

53. Afra avis] What bird is meant we cannot tell. The Greeks caUed 
them /ieXcayptdaf. Martial (iii. 58. 15) speaks of "Numidicde gattatae," 
' speckled,' which seems to be the same bird, and answers to tho appearmce 
of the guinea-fowl. The ' attagen ' is usually said to be the moor-fowl. Mar- 
tial says it was one of their most delicious birds (xiii. 61 ). It is repeatedly 
mentioned by Aristophanes. Aristotle, in his History of Animals, numben 
it among MviariKol opviBtSt birds which do not fly high. 

57. Aut herba lapatni] Both the * lapathus ' and &e ' malva ' were gently 
puiigative. See Sat. ii. 4. 29. 

59. caeM Terminalibus,] The Terminalia took place hi the eari^ tprin^ 
(23 Februanr), about the time of lambing, and lambs were offered to Termi- 
nus, the god who protected boundaries. Plutarch sflys that sheep rescued 
from the jaws of the wolf were thought to be better flavored than others. 
The thrifty would eat them for economy. That is the idea Homee meaas to 
convey. 

61. utjuvat] See V. 19, "utgaudet." 

65. vemas, aitis examen ifomus,] ' Yema' was a slave botn on the owner's 
estate. There was a hearth near which the images of the Lares were placed, 
in the centre of the 'atrium,' the entrance-room, and round it the slaves had 
their supper. ' Renidentes * means shining by the light of the fire. 

67. fenerafor AlpfduSy] A usurer of this name is mentioned by Columella, 
as an authority on the subject of bad debts. * Redigere ' is the technical word 
for getting in money but on loan, and * ponere ' for putting it out, as jeora- 
^dWfip, /SdXXctv, TiOivoL. The settling days at Rome were the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides. Horace says that Alphius delivered the foregoing speech 
when he had made up his mind to turn farmer immediately, and diat with 



TliB arid, nnwateitd diaraeKr of Apulia has been noticed before (C. iii. 30. 
11). 

II. Ntc MwtKi Ikuktu] i. e. (he garment imeaitd with ibe blood of Nw- 
Eox, given by Deianira lo Hercules. She gaie it aa a lov&^haim, and it 
Inunthim to death. See Epod. xrii. 31. 

20. Jocetei See Introduction. 

SI. ttona t^ypoaai fnaj ' Savium ' meaiu ' a Hp.' 

3S. ifVBf^l The side of (he bed on which the person got in waa called 
' ip^ida,' the opposite side ' plateoa.' 



EPODE IV. 

All the posicire information we can derire from this Ode in retpect to iu 
purport and dale is, that it contains a, vehement invective against some pa- 
son of low birth and contemptible character, who gave himself aiis and dis- 
gusted the people of Borne ; he was also a militaiy tribnne. 

Akodkeht. — I hate thee, Ihoa whipped slave, as the lamb hates &e wolf 
and the wolf the lamb. Be thou never so proud, luck doth not change the 
breed. See, as thou swaggereet down the road, how they tarn and say, "Here 
is a scoundrel who was Sogged till the crier was tired, and now he has his 
acres, end ambica on his uag, nnd sit^ among the Eqnitcs, and snaps his 
fingera at Otho and his kiw. What is the use of onr sendinK ships to attack 
the pirates, if such a rascal as this is to be military tribune 1 '' 



3. Hibericii — fan<hia\ These were cords made of ' spattom,' nsnally sud 
to be the Spanish broom. It was made into ropes, especially for ships' rig- 
ging. In the army (hey flogged with vine twigs. 

7. uMdente] ' As thou measurost the Sacicd Way.' ' Metiri ' is nsed by 
the poets in expressing motion of various kinds, with ' viam,' ' iter,' ' man,' 
e(c. Here it shows the man's slmt and swagger. The Via Saa« was 
crowded with public buildings, and was a &vorite lounge. See S. i 9. 1. 

8. bit triam ulnarum toga,] The Bomans of (his penod tised 'ulna' U aa 
equivalent for 'cubitua'; therefore 'bis trium ulfuurun' mmt be imderstood 
to have rcfeienee to the width of the toga, not the length, which was mnd> 
greater, about three times the height of the wearer fhnn tho shonlder to the 
ground. Tho effect of so wide a tc^a would be to give a broad imfxisii^ 
appearaneo to the man's person. Compare S. it. 3. 183 : " Latos nt in Circo 

S. vertat] This means that the pfSBengera tiuned to one another, and also 
turned to look at the coxcomb and point at him. 

hue. ' hine pt hine ' iF.nvl. 



is is supposed to be the langnage each man holds lo In) 
dumviri capitales ' were magistrates of poUoe, and they had 
luily punishing skivea. A crier stood by while flo^agt 
d kept pcoclaiming the offender's crime. So Plato ll^ 
, that the swindler shall be flogged at the rats of one Udw 
while the crier declares liis crime. 
<\ The Fatemm eger, in Campania, waa covercd with 
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1 . At, deortan] ' At ' is the same word as ' ad/ and is not always or 
Qsaally an adyersative particle. It is contained in * atqne * and ' autexn/ 
neither of which is adTersative. So dXXd and be have not necessarily that 
force, but are used to open sentences, and carry on the meaning of a dis- 
conrse. When ' at ' is used at the opening, it expresses abraptness, and is 
as though the speaker were only continuing a sentiment previously conceived, 
but not expressed. " It denotes a sudden emotion of the mind, and is em- 
ployed in sudden transitions of speech. See S. ii. 2. 40, n. 

deorum quidquid] Livy uses the same expression more than onoe (ii. 5 ; 
xxiii. 9). See also S. i. 6. 1. 

6. verts] In this word a doubt is implied of the woman's fertility. The 
chaige is^retracted in Epod. xvii. 50, sqq. As to Lucina, see C. S. 15, n. 

7. purpurae decus] The ' toga praetexta,' with a purple stripe, the sign of 
nobility and of childhood, which should have turned his persecutors from tiieir 
purpose, but did not. In addition to this toga, children of free parents wore 
a small round plate of gold {* bulla *) suspended from their neck. Both were 
laid aside on the assumption of the ' toga virilis ' (usually at about fifteen}, 
and the * bulla ' was presented as an offering to the Lares. Fliny calls the 
*praetexta' "majestas pueritiae" (ix. 36). *Odia novercalia* were pro- 
verbial. (See Tac. Ann. xii. 2.) 

8. Per improbaturum] Compare C i. 2. 19. 

12. Jnstgnibus] That is, his 'praetexta' and 'bulla.' 'Impube coxpos' 
is in apposition with * puer.' 

14. Tfiracum] The Thracians are put for any barbarians. 

21. Icloosatque Hiberia] lolcos was a town of Thessaly, and Hiberia a 
region east of Colchis and south of the Caucasus, now part of Georgia, which 
is referred to in C. ii. 20. 20. Elsewhere in Horace, mber and HiSeria have 
reference to Spain. 

24. Itammis aduri Coickicis.] Flames of Colchis mean magic flames, such 
as Medea used. 

25. expedita] This answers to the description of Canidia herself, given 
Sat. i. 8. 23 : — 

" Vidi cgomet nigra succindam vadere palla 
Canidiam." 
Sagana is there again introduced in her company. 

26. Avemales aquas] So Dido, in her pretended magical ccrenoony, 
sprinkled " latices simulatos fontis Avemi " (Aen. iv. 512). 

28. cwrrens aper.] As Sagana is represented running about furiously, the 
rushing of a boar is not a bad simile. It is intelligible to any one who has 
seen a wild hog bursting from a jungle, and then tumbling along the open 
plain faster than dog or rider can follow him. 

29. nuUa—conscientia] Unconscious or careless of the horrible sufiering 
the child was to endure. Though she groaned, it was only with the labor. 
We are to understand that the transaction was going on, and the grave being 
dug, in rfie open court, the * impluvium * or * peristylium ' (C. iii. 10. 5, n.). 
The nature and purpose of the boy's torture are sufl&ciently explained in the 
Introduction. , 

33. Longo die his terqite] * Longo * belongs to * die,' not to 'spectaculo. 
On every weary day, food was to be put before him, and changed two or thnc 
times, that his soul might yearn for it, like Tantalus, and its loAgu^ might 
be worked into the spell that was to inflame the heart of Varus. * uiemori ^ 
is not found anywhere else. The ordinary form is * immori.' * Bis terqne 
signifies ' frequently ' ; * bis terve,' * rarely.' 

39. Jnterminafo] This word, compounded of ' inter ' and 'minor,' is a 
stronger way of expressing ' interdicto,' * forbidden.* It is the interposition 
of a Sire&t, instead of a plain command. * As soon as his eyeballs, fixed on 
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cored them br the laws (see Cic. de I^eg;^. ii. 9), and their annual festiral, 
Femlia. In the early period of Rome they were identical with the Lares, the 
deities who protected each homestead, and whose hearth was in every halL 
See Epp. ii. 1. 138, n. 

100. EsquUinae a/ites;] On the Campus Esqnilinns malefactors of the 
lower sort were executed, and their bodies left for the vultures sind jackalls to 
deronr. Compare Epod. xrii. 58, and S- i 8. 8, n. 



EPODE VI. 

It is impossible to saj with certainty who is the person attacked in this 
Ode. It is some Timlent writer. Horace meets him on his own ground, 
challenging him to attack himself, rather than' level his abuse at innocent 
strangers, who could not defend themselves. 

Arguhent. — Why snarl at innocent strangers, dog, and run away from 
the wolf? Attack me, if thou darest. I am ever ready to hunt the prey, 
while thou dost but bark and turn aside to fill thy belly. Beware ! for I 
have lifted my horns, even as Archilochus and Hipponax lifted theirs. If I 
am attacked, thinkest thou I will stand like a child, and cry ? 

3. ^in — vaiisX ' Quin ' is in this combination only equivalent to ' qui ' 
and a negative, taken interrogatively. ' Quin vertis ' is a direct question. 
An instance of ' quin' as a direct assertion, which is a conventional secondary 
usage, occurs in the Epode preceding, v. 91. 

6. Arnica vis pastor ibus^ Lucretius (vi. 1221) speaks of "fida canum. vis," 
and Vug. (Aen. iv. 132), "odora canum vis" *Vis* signifies *a pack.' 
Whatever me Molossian and Laconian dogs were, they were used for hunt- 
ing, and were loved by shepherds because in packs they destroyed the wolves 
and beasts of prey. (See ueorg. iii. 405, sqq.) 

13. Lycambae — Bupalo.'^ Archilochus, rfie lyric poet of Paros, attacked 
Lvcambcs (a citizen of the island of Thasos, to which Archilochus migrated), 
who, after promising him his daughter Neobule in marriage, retracted his 
promise, so sharply that he is said to have hanged himself ; and the same fate 
was supposed to have befidlen Bupalus and Athenis, two sculptors, who tamed 
into ridicule the ugly features of Hipponax, the lyric poet of Ephesns, who 
flourished in the sixm century b. c, about 150 years after Archilcx^us. The 
daughters of Lycambes were included, as the story goes, in Archilochus's in- 
vectives, and also destroyed themselves See Epp, i. 19. 25. 

16. Inultus utjlebopuerf] The construction is * inultus, flebo ut puer.' 



EPODE VII. 

This Epode appears to have been written when some fresh war was break- 
ing out It may have been the last war between Augustus and M. Antonius, 
which ended in the battle of Actium and the taking of Alexandria. See 
Epod. I., Introduction. This is as likely a time as any other, but it is not 
easy to decide. 

Aboument. — Whither run ye to arms ** — hath not blood enough of Ro- 
mans been shed ? 'T is not to bum the walls of Carthage, or humble Ac 
Briton, but that the Parthian may rejoice in seeing Rome fall by her own 
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6. harharttm f] Thrvgisai, for which this was a oommon eqniyalent, as op- 
posed to Grecian. So (Epp. i. 2. 7) : " Graecia barbariae lento colliso daello.** 
Virg. Aen. ii. 504: "Barbarico postes auro spoliisqae saperbi." Catoll. 
(Ixiv. 265) : "Barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantii/' See C. i. 1. 32, 
n. on the plural 'tibiis/ and C. iv. 15. 30, n., as to Doiian and Phrygian 
music. 

7. nuperA This was between five and six years before, when Sextns Pom- 
peius was defeated by Agrippa off Naulochus, on the coast of Sicijhr, b. c. 36, 
when his fleet was burnt, and he himself obliged to fly to Asia. Horace says 
he threatened to &sten upon the free citizens those chains which he had taken 
from the fugitive slaves, who formed a laige part of his force. Sextus ap- 
pears to have boasted that Neptune was hS father, and the sea his mother. 
See Epod. iv. 19. 

12. Emancipatus] There is no variation in the MSS. here, but the sense 
would seem to require ' mancipatus.' " * Mancipatio ' is the form by which 
a person who was not ' sui juris ' was transferred to the ' potestas ' of another, 
as in the case of adoption. ' Emancipare' seems to be the proper term to 
express the making a person ' sui juns ' by the act of ' mancipatio ' ; but 
' mancipo ' and ' emancipo ' are often confounded in the MSS." Here, how- 
ever, we must take * emancipatus ' as the true reading, and it can only sig- 
nify * sold into slavery.' There may be a shade of difference in' the meaning 
of the words, which it is not easy to trace. 

13. Fert vallum et arma] * Valli ' were stakes, of which every soldier car- 
ried one or t^ro for the purpose of defending the ' agger ' or mound of earth, 
formed round an encampment or a besieged town. * Arma * includes not only 
Iiis weapons of oflence and defence, but an axe, saw, chain, etc. The accou- 
trements of a Roman soldier were very heavy, but they had slaves (' calones ') 
wlio helped to carry them. See C. ii. 13. 18, n. 

16. conopium] A gauze mosquito curtain. 

17, At hue] *Huc' is *to our side.' 'Frementes' agrees with 'eqaos.' 
Horace means to say that part of the enemy's force deserted to Csesar. For 
the expression *canentes Caesarem ' compare Virg. ( Aen. vii. 698) : "Ibant 
aequati numero regemque canebant." The Galli were cavalry of Galatia (or 
Gallogrsecia) under Deiotarus their king, and his general (who afterwards 
succeeded him), Amyntas. 

20. ainistrorsum citae.] This is probably a nautical term. The Greeks had 
an expression Trpvfivrjv Kpova'aaOcu^ * to back water.' Something of that 
sort, connected with flight, is pi-obably the meaning of * sinistrorsum citae.' 
Whether Horace exactly states what he had heard, and whether the informa- 
tion was precisely correct, we cannot tell. He wrote while the tidings were 
fresh, and probably gave only popular reports. The defection of the G^- 
tians is mentioned by Plutarch (Ant. 63). * Citae ' is the participle of * deo.' 

21. lo JWumpAc,] Triumphus is personified, as in C. iv. 2. 49. 

aureos Currus] A gilded chariot was used by conquerors in their triumphs. 
The form of the chariot was that of a round tower. Four horses, which on 
special occasions were white, were used for drawing the triumphal diariot. 
Heifers that had not been under the yoke, were offered in sacrifice at the dose 
of the procession. Scipio Africanus Minor triumphed in a. u. g. 608 (b. c. 
146), for the conquest of Carthage, and Marius in b. c 104, for his victories 
over Jugurtha. 

25. cut super Karthaginem] All that is here said about Scipio's tomb is, 
that liis valor built him one on the ruins of Carthage, which is no more than 
a repetition of C. iv. 8. 17. Horace is speaking of a tomb of renown, in 
which Scipio's memory is enshrined, not his body. 

27. Terra mtmque] There was no land enga^ment ; but all the forces of 
Antonius, when ho deserted them, laid down meir arms. 'Punicum sagom' 
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ridier loren to himBelf, but now the young Lyciscns has caoght liis heart;, 
and nothing but some new love can deliver him from die snare. The poei 
addresses his friend Petdos, as one who had before been his oonfidant and. 
adviser (v. 12). 

Abgument. •— Pettios, I am so smitten with the heavy hand of love, who 
makes me above others his victim, that I cannot write as I nsed. 'T is two 
years since I .gave up Inachia. Ah ! what a b^-word I was then ! How I 
sighed in company and poured out my complamts to thee, when wine had 
opened my heart! "Has the poor man's wit no chance against the rich 
man's purse ? My wrath is kindled : I cast my modes^ and my sighs to the 
winds ; I will contend with such rivals no more." Ilius did I boast ; but 
my feet carried me still to her cruel door. And now, boasting that I have no 
woman to fear, Lyciscus has caught my heart ; nor can counsel or raillery 
deliver me, nor aught but some new flame. 

I. Petti f] This name is not found elsewhere. It may nevertheless be a 
real name, though it seems only to be introduced to give an air of reality to 
the Ode. 

3. me praetor omnes expetit] * Me * is governed by * expetit,' not by * urere.' 
' Expetit — urere ' is a Greek construction ; * quem urat ' is the regular 
Latin. 

4. inpueria] This use of *in' is not very common. It occurs Ov. Met. 
iv. 234 : " Neqne enim moderatus in ilia Soiis amor fuerat." 

6. Inachia] This is another of those names from the Greek which Horace 
invariably adopts in his merely poetical compositions. See Introduction. 

hoaorem decuttt,] This expression is used by Virgil, who either borrowed 
it from Horace, or from some common original (G^ig. ii. 404) : " Frigidns 
et silvis Aquilo decussit honorem." See C. L 17. 16 : " Ruris honorum opa< 
lenta." 

8. Fabula] Epp. 1. 13. 9 : " Fabula fias." He means he was the talk of 
the town. * Arguit' (v. 10) is the preterperfect tense. 

II. Contrane] * Can it be that the honest genius of the poor man has no 
influence against gold ? ' * * Ne * might be omitted, but then it woula be a 
mere exclamation, * To think that,' etc. 

12. apploransX This word is not found elsewhere, except in Seneca. 

13. inverecundus deus] When Horace means to discourage brawling over 
wine, he calls Bacchus 'verecundus ' (C. i. 27. 3). The l^st works of art 
represent this god as young and efl^eminately beautiful, with long hair, like 
Apollo, as the emblem of eternal youth. It is a coarse modem notion to 
represent him as a jolly round-faced boy, or a drunken sot. This character 
belongs to Silenus, who is always drunk. 

15. Quodsi meis] * But now that in my heart is boiling wrath so free that 
it doth scatter to the winds these thankless remedies that cure not my sad 
wound, my modesty removed shall cease to strive with rivals not mine 
equals.' He means to say, that his wrath has got the better of his love and 
modesty ; and he will cast his complaints and his shyness to the winds, and 
cease to contend with rivals that are unworthy of him. ' Fomenta ' means 
sighs and complainings with which grief is sought to be relieved. ' Libera 
biUs' is like (Epod. iv. 10) 'Miberrima indignatio." 'Imparibus' signifies 
his rivals who are beneath him in mind, though his betters in fortune. * De- 
sinet certare summotus pudor ' is equivalent to ' desinam certare summoto 
pudore.' * Imnaribus ' is the dative case. See C. i. 1. 15, n. ' Inaestno ' is 
not used elsewhere, but Horace is free in his use of prepositions in composi- 
tion, after the manner of the Greeks. 

19. paieun laudaveramf] ' Palam ' is used both as an adverb and a piep- 
osUion, 'Laudaveram' is equivalent to ^jactaveram.' 
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takeUi not pleasure in the legs of a man " : and' the knees are a diieC part of 
the legs, therefore yovvara \v€i¥ is used for icrctveur. ' Dam virent geQii%' 
therefore, means merely ' while oar limbs are strong, and we are yooi^.' The 
tottering of the knees is one of the first signs of old age. 

5. obdweta — Jronte] ' Cloaded brow.' ' Senectos ' is nowhere else used 
in this sense of ' melancholy/ though ' senium ' is not uncommonly. * Ta ' 
is the master of the feast (C. i. 4. 18, n.). Sextos Manilas Torqaatus was 
consul, B. c. 55, when Horace was bom. Compare '' O nata mecum oonsnle 
ManUo"(C.iu.21. 1). 

7. Cetera] See C. i. 9. 9 : '' Fermitte divis cetera." Either it is a literal 
version of the Greek mpa, in the sense of ' adverse,' or the trouUes of the 
times may be referred to, or generally Horace may mean by * oeteiay' all 
troublesome thoughts opposed to mirth and wine. 

8. rzce.] The short syllables here and in w. 10, 14, ' pectora^' ' flominSy' 
are explained on v. 24 of the last Ode. 

Achaemenio] See C. ii. 12. 21 , n. ' Naido ' is from * nardam,' not ' nardns,' 
as in Epod. v. 59 : " Nardo perunctum quale non perfcctius." 

9. Jide Ofiknea] The lyre invented by Mercuiy, bom on Ikfoont Cylkne 
in Arcadia. 

11. grandt\ Juvenal (vii. 210) describes Achilles as a big boy at school, 
"Metuens virgae jam grandis Achilles Cantabat patriis in mondbus"; 
but ' grandis ' has not that meaning here, though some have supposed it 
has. 

Centaurus] Cheiron, the instructor of Achilles and other heroes. Wfaetiier 
Horace took what follows from any story or not, it is impossible to determine, 
as with the similar episode of Teucer in C L 7. 

13. frtgida] This is an adaptation of Homer's description (B. xxii. 151) : 
^ d* itiprj 6fp€i 7rpop€€i cikvui x^^Clt ^^ ycom V^xpS* ' Domos ,^jb- 
saraci/ ' proles Assaraci,' are common in Virgil. Assaracus was g^at- 
grandfather of .^Uieas. Homer took a more heroic view of the dimensions 
of the river Scamander, which was fuyas vortifibs PoBvdunjs (IL xx. 73). 

15. subtemine] * The woof of the web.' ' Certo subtemine ' means only 
by an unalterable destiny. See Catull. 64. 328, &c. : " Currite duccntes sab- 
temina currite fusi." ' Mater caerula ' means Thetis. 

18. aUoquiis.] 'AUoquiis' signifies 'consolations,' and is in apposition 
with ' vino cantucpe.' There is no other instance of ' alloquium ' being ased 
otherwise than with reference to conversation. But Horace may have fol. 
lowed, after his custom of imitating the Greeks, the use of iropofivdlioy, 
wa^riyopia, which were applied, in a derived sense, to anything that gsrs 
rehef to sorrow. 



EPODE XIV. 

The object of this Ode is to excuse Horace for his indolence in not haviiig> 
finished a poem, or volume of poems, he had long promised (v. 7). He says 
it is love that has prevented him, and that Maecenas ought to sympathise 
with him. 

Aboitment. — Thou killest me, my noble Maecenas, asking again and 
again if I have drunk the waters of Lethe. It is love, it is love that keeps 
back the verses I have promised, — such love as Anacrcon wept, in his flowing 
numbers, for Bathyllus, the Samian. Thou, too, fcelcst the flame, and if 
ihou art more blessed ib&n I, be thankful. Thou lovest the most beautiful 
of women : I am iu torment for a. harlot. 
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wolf, and stonns yexed the winter's sea, and Apollo's locks floated in the 
breeze, oar mutual love should last 

Thou shalt me my firmness, Neflera. Flaccns will bear no rivaL Let thy 
faithlessness drive hun to wrath, and he will seek a true heart elsewhere. Let 
him once leam to hate th^ beauty, and he will be its captive no more, when 
grief shall have settled m his souL And thou, whosoever thou art, that 
boastest thyself in mv sorrow, be thou rich in flocks and fields, and let Pac- 
tolus run gold for thee ; be thou wise in the secrets of Pythagoras, and of 
form more oeautiful than Nireus ; yet shalt thou weep for her love transferred 
to another, and my turn to laugh snail come. 

2. Inter minora stdera,'] * Sidus ' properly signifies a collection of stars, a 
constellation ; but here it is equivalent to ' Stella,' which in its turn appears 
for 'sidus' in C iii. 29. 19. In C. i. 12. 47 it is also a single star, and the 
moon is reraesented as she is hero : " Micat inter onmes JuUum sidus^ velut 
inter ignes Luna minores." 

3. heswra] ' Laedere ' is applied to injury by word or deed, to fraud (' laesa 
fides'), or slander, or violence done to the person, or damage of any kind. 
It appUes to high-treason, whereby the majesty of the sovereign power is vio- 
lated, and to perjury, as blaspheming the name of God. Compare Ovid 
(Heroid. it 43): — 

'' Si de tot laesis sua numina quisque deorum 
Yindicet, in poenas non satis unus eris." 
The offence, however, of lovers' peijurv was not supposed to weigh very 
heavily (see C. ii. 8. 13, n.). The Dii Magni were twelve in number : Jup- 
piter, Minerva, Juno, Neptune, Venus, Mars, Vulcan, Vesta, Apollo, iDlana, 
Ceres, and Mercury. 

4. In verba jurabas wi«»,] This is the usual way of expressing the oatii of 
obedience taken by soldiers, the words being dictated to the men. Hence the 
phrases 'conceptis verbis jurare,' 'conceptis verbis pejerare.' 'Jurare in 
verba ' was conventionally applied to any oath of allegiance, and the poet 
says Neaera swore by the gods eternal devotion to his will. Elsewhere Hor- 
ace expresses by these words the blind adherence to a particular teacher, 
declaring that he is " Nullius addictns jurare in verba magistri " (Epp. i. 
1. 14). 

6. Lentis adhaerens hrachiis:] 'Lentissima brachia' is used in a different 
sense in S. i. 9. 64. Here * lentis ' signifies * twining,* as that which is sofk 
and pliant. 

7. Dam pecori lupus] 'Infestus* belongs to both clauses, but in the first 
* foret' must be supplied. There is a slight irregularity in the sentence. As 
to * Orion,' see C. i. 28. 21. 

9. Intonsosque agitarei] Long hair was the mark of youth (C. iv. 10. 2, n.), 
and Apollo as well as Bacchus (see Epod. xi. 13, n.) was held to be alwa^ 
young. Hence in all ancient representations of Apollo he has long hair, 
either braided or flowuig, in which respect he is frequently compared with 
Bacchus by the poets. See Ovid (Met. iii. 421), "Et dignos Baccho dignos 
et Apolline crines." Hence the expression in the text is almost proveroiiU, 
and Neaera's vow is one of eternal fidelity. Other allusions to Apollo's hair 
will be found in C. i. 21. 2, "Intonsum pueri dicite Cynthium*'; C. iii. 4. 
62, " Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit Cnnes solutos " ; and C. iv. 6. 26, 
" Phoebe qui Xatitho lavis amne crines." 

11. virttUe] 'Virtus' here sigmfies moral courage, determination, and 
firmness. See note on C. S. 58. The name Nesera is formed finom vrioipa, 
which is used by Homer, and is said to be an irregular comparatiye of 9€0Sf 
so that Nesera signifies * the younger.' 

14. parem,} One who is his match, equally loving and true. 
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5. Aemvla nee virtus] After the battle of Canns, Hannibal established 
himself in Capua, and Livy (xxiii. 6) relates a boasting speech of the Cam- 
panians, — how itiey expected that Hannibal, when he withdipw to Carthage, 
would leave Rome a wreck and the power over Italy in the hands of Capuar 
They also sent ambassadors to Rome, and demanded, as a condition of their 
assistance, that one of the consuls should always be a Campaniaii. Five 
years afterwards the Romans took the town, and dealt very severely with it, 
reducing it to a praefectura (see S. i. 5. 34, n.). As to Spartacns, see C. iii. 
14. 19. 

6. AUoffrox,] The Allobroges, whose country lav on the left bank of the 
Rhone, between that river and the Isire, had ambassadors at Rome at the 
time of Catiline's conspiracy, praying for redress for certain grievances. 
These men were tampered with by the conspirators, and promised to forward 
their designs, which, soon repenting, they betrayed, and became the principal 
witnesses against the conspirators (Sail. Cat. 41 ; Cic. in Catil. iii. 2-4). 
This explains Horace's meaning. Two years afterwards these people, hav- 
ing broken out in war and invaded Grallia Narbonensis, were defeated by C. 
Pomptinus, governor of that province. Their restlessness is mentioned by 
Caesar (B. G. iv. 5). 

8. Parentibus] This is Hke " bclla matribue detcstata " (C. i. 1. 24). 

11. intiatei] ' Insistcre' is followed b^ the accusative case sometimes, par- 
ticularly when it implies motion, as *insisterc viam,' which peculiarity is 
found in the Greek KaOeCofiai. It more usually governs the dative case, or 
is followed by the ablative after ' in.' See Aon. vi. 563 : " Sceleratttm insis- 
tere limen." Ezekicl's prophecy aeainst Tyre declares that Nebn<^adnezzar 
"with the hoofs of his horses shall tread down all her streets" (xxvi. li); 
and Jeremiah exclaims (viii. 1, 2) : "At that time they shall bring oat the 
bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of his princes, and the bones of 
the priests, and the bones of the prophets, and the rones of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem out of their graves, and they shall spread them before the snn : 
they shall not be gathered nor be buried ; they shall be as dung on the fiicc 
of the earth." Horace does not take account of the apotheosis of Romnlos, 
wMch he himself refers to elsewhere (C. iii. 3. 16). Porphyrion, on the 
authority of Vanro, says the tomb of Romulus was behind the Rostra. 

15. expediai] This belongs to ' carrre ' ; 'what course befits us best, that 
we be free from our vile sufferings,' where the Greeks would express or (moro 
commonly) understand »<rrc. The story of the Phocieans abandoning their 
city when Haipagus was besieging it, and declaring that they would not 
return till a bar of iron they threw into the sea should float, is told by Herod- 
otus (i. 165). It must have been familiar to educated men, and the form of 
oath may have become proverbial. * Exsecrata ' is used in a middle sense, 
'binding themselves under a curse,' tiroiri<rayTo lax^phg Kordpas. So 

* agros ' is governed by ' profugit,' not by * exsecrata.' 

23. Sic placet f] * Placetne ? ' the usual formula addressed to the people at 
the comitia. The poet fancies himself addressing a meeting of the citizens. 

* Habet suadero ' is another Greek construction, niiSeiv tyei, 

25. Sedjuremus in Aaec.*] ' but let us take an oath in this fonn ' ; to make 
our departure inevitable. 

33. ravos] C. iii. 27. 3, n. * Levis hircus amet,' ' the goat become sleek, 
and love.' 

41. Oceanus] The Atlantic. 

42. divites et insutas,'] See C. iv. 8. 25, n. 

46. Saamque pullajicus omat arborem^ * and the purple fig adorns its own 
tree ' ; that is, without grafting. 

51. vesperiinuBl See C. i. 2. 45. Yirg. Gcorg. iii. 538 : " Koctnmus obnm* 
bulat." 
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The speaker invokes Proseipina and Ilccate, as the dirimtics with wliom 
the witch has most communication. 

4. Per citoue l&xw^ This position of 'atque * is peculiar to the poets.* 

5. Efifixal Virgil says (Aen. v. 527) : " Caelo ceu saepe refixa Trans- 
curmnt crinemque volantia sidera ducunt." 

7. tdve^ solve turbinem.] * Turbo ' is a wheel of some sort used by sorcer- 
esses, often alluded to by the poets : poftfios is the Greek name for it 
Thr^ids of yarious colors arranged artificially were spun round the wheel, 
and formed a magical web, supposed to involye somehow or other the affec- 
tions or fortunes of him who was the object of the spell. ' Retro solyere' 
means to relax the onward motion of the wheel, which will then of itself roll 
hack. 

8. Movit nqpotemi Telephus was king of Mysia, during tiie Trojan war, 
and his country being invaded by the Greeks, ho was wounded by Achilles. 
It having been declared by an oracle that Troy could not be taken without 
the help of Telephus, and Telephus having learnt that his wound could only 
he cured by AcniUes, he gave his services to the Greeks, and was cured. 
Achilles is called * nepos Nereius ' because he was the son of Thetis, the 
daughter of Nereus. Propertius refers to the story (ii. 1. 63). See also Ovid 
(Trist. i. I. 99, sqq.). 

11. Unxere] Achilles, moved by the entit»itics of Priam (H. xxiv. 510), 
gave back Hector's body, which he had threatened the dogs should devour 
(11. xxiii. 182). Homer does not mention the fact that the Trojan women 
anointed Hector's body ; but Horace only makes them do what the Greeks 
did for Patroclus (II. xviii. 350), Koi t6t€ dff Xowrav re jcai ^rc^ov X/ir 
ikaua. ' Homicidam ' is a literal version of dvbpo<f)6ifov, Homer's epithet 
for Hector. The ihythm of the line in which it occurs is without a pre<^ent 
in Horace. 

16. Laboriosil This epithet is repeated from the last Epode (v. €0). 

17. Circa] In the Epodes, Satires, and Epistles, Horace uses the XAtin 
terminations, and in the Odes only the Greek. 

20. AmaJta navi\a\ While he professes to flatter and pacify her, he pro- 
vokes her by saying she was the admiration of vulgar shipmasters and shop- 
men. See C. i. 28. 23, n., and C. iii. 6. 30, n., as to * nauta ' and * institor.* 

21. Fugit juventaM\ From this description of himself, it has been supposed 
that Horace was advanced in years when he wrote this. But the wbole is 
ironical. He says the bloom of youth has left him, he is nothing but skin 
and bone, has lost his color, and is gray, all through her poisonous drugs or 
ointments. 

23. odxmbM ;] This is equivalent to ' unguentis ' or ' venenis.' 

24. db ldbore\ This preposition is used like ano, * after,' and ' est ' in tiie 

next verse like tan for fS'*""** 

27. Ergo negatum] * Therefore I am compelled, poor wretch, to believe 
what I once denied, that Sabine charms are lashing my heart, and that my 
head is splittinff with Marsic spell.' * Increpare * is used in a singular way. 
It is usea else^oiere for the dnsning of waves against the shore, and in almost 
every sense connected with loud noises. It is difficult to give it its exact 
meaning here. The Sabine, Pclignian, and Marsican women had credit 
above others for witchcraft. See S. i. 9. 29, and below, v. 60, and Epod. ▼. 
76. 'Nenia' is used for a charm, as in Ovid (A. A. ii. 102) : " Mixtaqnc 
cum magicis nenia Marsa sonis." For its other meanings, see C. ii. 1. 38, n. 

31. Quantum neque atro] See Epod. iii. 17. 

33. Virens] This probably means * undying,' ' ever fresh.' 

tu tbnee cinis] * Thou dost bum as a crucible filled with' Colchian dmg^ 
(" venena Medeae," Epod. v. 62), till, reduced to dry cinders, I shall be car- 
ried away by the insolent winds.' 
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upon the orgies as if he were the priest, who alone of men might attend 
them. As to the Campus Esquilinns, where the witches were supposed to 
hold their midnight meetings, see Epod. y. 100, and S. i. 8, Introduction. 

60. QiMd pro£ral ditaase] ' What good, then, did I get by spending monej 
upon the old Pelignian witches (i. e. to teach me my craft), and mingling for 
thee a more quick and potent draught ? But though it be quick and potent, 
yet the death that awaits thee shaU be slower than thou wonldst have it' 
The country of the Peligni Liy to the north of the Marsi, who bordered on the 
Sabini. See note on v. 27. 

63. in hoc]^ * For this puroose.' 

65. Pdopts infidi] See C. i. 6. 8, n. 

66. Effena benignae] The poets of the Augustan age, in relating the pun- 
ishment of Tantalus, refer only to that legend according to which, standing 
in the midst of water with fruit-trees over his head (' benigna dapes '), he is 
not able to reach either f Hom. Odyss. xi. 582). The other story, followed 
by Pindar and other GreeK poets, of a great stone suspended over his head, 
and ever threatening to fall on him, the Romanpoets do not allude to. But 
Cicero does, and only to that (De Fin. i. 18 ; Tusc. Disp. iy. 16). See S. i. 
1.68. 

67. Prometheus] Horace is not inconsistent in respect to Prometiieus, 
whom in C. ii. 13. 37, 18. 85, he places in Tartarus. The stoiy, as related 
prophetically by Hermes in the plav of ^schylus (P. V. 1016, soq.), is, that 
the Scythian rock on which Prometheus was nrst bound by Hephsestos was 
struck down, with him upon it, by Zeus into Hades, and that he was brought 
thence after a long time {juiKpip iujkos cfcrcXevr^o-aff ypwov) to undeigo 
upon earth the punishment awarded to Tityos in hell, ofhaving lus liver de- 
voured by an eagle. 

68. Sisyphus] See C. ii. 14. 20, n., where his punishment is called veiy 
aptly ' longus labor.' 

71. Norieo] The steel of Noricum (Caiynthia and Styria) is mentioned 
elsewhere (C. i. 16. 9). 

74. VeUabor Jiumeris] She threatens to bestride his hated shoulders in 
triumph, and to spurn tne earth in the pride of her revenge. 

76. movere cereas imagineSf] To give life to waxen images made to repre- 
sent an absent youth, and inspired with the tenderness or the pains he should 
feel. In S. i. 8. 30 such an image is introduced (see note), and the witch in 
Theocritus (ii. 28) melts a waxen image, and says : — 

as TovTov t6v Kopov cyc» avp ^aipovi raxcoy 

m TCLKOiB* im ifparros 6 Mvydcos avriKa ^(\<j}is, 

which Virgil has imitated in his eighth Eclogue (v. 80) : — 

" Limus ut hie dnrescit, et haec ut cera liquesdt 
Uno eodemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amoreJ 

And Hypsipyle says of Medea (Ovid, Heroid. vi. 91) :^ 



»t 



Devovet absentes simulaciaque ceiea figit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur uiget acus." 



80. Desideri — poctila] Love-potions. 

81 . in te nil agentis] ' Of no avail against thee.' 
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them gratnitoiisly. They were distinct from the professors or teachers 
('advocati') and others, who were paid for their services, and from 'onu 
tores/ though the ' consoltos ' sometimes combined with his calling as such 
that of the * orator ' or * patronus.' If we are to believe this statement of 
Horace, and another to tne same effect (Epp. ii. 1. 103), we must suppose 
that those learned persons sacrificed their own convenience to the anxiety of 
their clients, and received them at a veiy early hour in the morning. ' Jus ' 
embodied all law. As to 'leges,' see Epp. L 16. 41, n. On 'laudat,' see v. 
3, n. 

II. datis vadSm8\ 'Yades' were sureties provided by the defendant, to 
secure his appearance befcnre the prsBtor at a time agreed upon between the 
plaintiff and himself. If he did not appear, he forfeited the amount of &e 
' vadimonium ' or agreement, and his * vades ' were liable to pay it if he did 
not (see S. 9. 36, n.j. The person here represented, therefore, is the defend- 
ant in an action, going up reluctantly to Borne, to appear before the praetor 
according to his agreement. ' lUe ' is as if the mai\ were before us. 

14. DdcMare vSent] Though * delasso ' docs not occur elsewhere, there is 
no reason to suspect the word, or alter it. The intensive force of ' de ' is well 
added to ' lasso.' It corresponds to Korch which has the same force* Who 
Fabins was, it is impossible even to conjecture with probability. 

15. Si 9111s Drnta,] This is not a Boifian way of speaking, but Greek, ci 
hatfuov ris» ' En ego ' does not belong to ' faciam,' but is abusolote : ' Here 
am I.' ' Eia ' is an exclamation of haste, * Away ! ' ' Kolint,' * they would 
not' {ovK tSiXoiep &v)y is th6 apodosis to 'si quis Deus.' Compare S. ii. 7. 
24 : " Si quis ad ilia deus subito te agat, usque recuses." ' Atqui ' is an- 
other form of ' atquin,' and ' quin ' represents * qui,' with a negative particle 
affixed. 

18. partibus .*] An expression taken from the language of the theatre : ' die 
part you have to play ' m Hfe. 

21. Iratus buccas inflet,] An obvions, but not very reverential, repxesenta^ 
tion of passion. • 

25. dim] See C. ii. 10. 17, n. 

27. Sed tamen amoto] 'Sed,' 'sed tamen,' ' renintamen,' are often nsed, 
and especially by Cicero, not to express opposition, but after a parenthesis or 
digression, as here and C. iv. 4. 22. See, for another instance among many, 
Cic. in Verr. Ii. 3. 2. 

28. JUe gmvem] The cause of that discontent which was spoken of at the 
beginning is here traced to the love of money, each man thinking thftt his 
neighbor is getting it foster than he is, and wishing therefore to change places 
with him. But Horace does not mean that to be the only solution of the 
universal discontent That wonld be abstird, and one at least of his own 
examples would contradict his theory, the jurisoonsultus, who did not panne 
his laborious vocation for pay. He therefore shifts or limits his grotmd a 
little, and dwells upon that which he supposes to be the most prevalent canse 
of discontent ; amd with his ground he changes Ms examples. * Nanta' and 
'mercator' here are the same person, tiie trader navigating his own abtp* 
(See C. i. 28. 23.) 'Perfidus caupo' appears again in 'cauponibns atqne 
malignis' (S. i. 5. 4). 'Per omne Audaces mare qui cummt' is repeated 
from C. i. 3. 9, sqq. 

32. e^aria:] ^is word, which is generally used for the rations of soldien 
or slaves, is used here ironically for the humblest prorision tiiat can be made 
for the latter yean of life, as if that was all iAneit these men set bcrifom their 
minds. 

33. nam exemplo eat,] * for this is their model.' 

85. haud t^ftara ac non inoautafuturi.] Experience tells her that tinies will 
diange, and instinct teaches her to provide against that change ; she knows 
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measares, cootained half an 'amphora,' or twenty-four 'sextaiiL' As ob- 
aerved befoie (C. iii. 19. 14), the * cjathus ' contained one twelfth of a ' sex- 
tarins/ which was one forty-eighth of an ' amphora.' 

55. m€Uim] 'Malim' simply means 'I would rather'; 'mallem' (the 
reading of the early editions), ' I would have done it if X could, but the time 
is past.' The Anndus (Horace's native river, O. ilL 30. lOJ is still described 
as a rapid and violent stream at some seasons. 

61. oofM pars] * The greater part.' A. P. 297 : "Bona para non angnes 
ponere curat." On 'cupido,' see C. ii. 16. 15, n. 

62. quia ianU quantwn habeas s».] ' because you are yalued according to 
your wealth.' 

63. iUi f] * Such a man as this.' ' Quatenus ' signifies ' since.' ' Bid him 
be miserable, since he likes to be so.' * Facio ' is sometimes used in this 
way. See C. iii. 24. 30. The story that follows may have been picked up 
by Horace at AAens, or invented by him. The language (' sibilat — plando ') 
is taken from the theatre. 

68. TatUalus] See £pod. xvii. 66, n. 

69. Quid rides f] The miser is supposed to laugh at Horace's trite illus- 
tration, and the solenm way in which it is annonnc^. 

71. tamqttam parcere soicris] This appears to have been a proverbial ex- 
pression. See'S. ii. 3. 109, sq. 

72. Cogena] * you force yourself.' 

74. 9eitarius,\ See v. 54, n. A ' sextarius ' of wine would be enoogh fijr 
one temperate man's consumption in a day. 

78. compilent fugientes,\ 'rob you, and run away.' 

79. pauperrimuB — bonontm.] C. iii. 30. 11 : "Pauper aquae Daunas." 
S. iu 3. 142. 

80. At si amdolmit'] This is an aigument urged by the avaricious man: 
' If you have money, you will have anxious friends to nurse you in sickness.' 
The answer is, ' Tour nearest relatives have no wish you should live, and no 
wonder either, since ypu prefer your money to all the world.' 

teniatumjh'gore] 'Tentatum' is the word commonly used an connection 
with diseases. 

85. puai aiqvbs jpiiellae.\ This, which appears to be a proverbial sort of 
expression, occurs again S. ii. 3. 130. 

86. arffetUo post <mnia ponas,] i. e. ' postponas omnia aK;ento.' 

88. An si cognatosy] 'But say, if you seek to retain ana keep the afiecdon 
of those relations whom nature gives you without any trouble of your owig 
would you lose your labor, like the luckless fool tliat tries to turn an ass 
into a racer ? ' Training an ass to run in the Campus Martins among the 
thorough-bred horses that were there exercised (see C. i. 8. 5 ; iii. 18. 8^ was 
perhaps a proverbial way of exfuessing lost labor. 'Amicos' belongs to 
' coenatos ' in the way I have translated it, and ' servare amicos ' ia ' to seep 
the^ fond of you.' 

92. quaerendif] ' money-getting.' ' Plus ' means ' a superfluity.' 

94. ne facias] * Lest you &re,' u^ irpaa-aris. 

95. Ummidius madam ;] Who this person was, is unknown. All thai can 
be safely said of him is what Horace sa3r8, that he was very rich and mean, 
and that he was murdered by one of his fireedwomen (his mistress probably), 
who, Horace says, was as stout-hearted as Clytemnestra, the braveat of her 
family, who killed her husband Agamemnon. 'Tyndaridamm' is mascn- 
line : ' Tyndaridum ' would be die feminine form. The sons of Tjndaros, 
therefore, as well as his daughters, should, strictly speaking, be indnded. 

97. adusque] Porcellini gives only two other instances of this word from 
writings of Horace's day, — Viigil (Aen. xi. 262), and Horace himself (8. i 
5. 96). It is only an inversion of ' usque ad,' ' eveiy step to.' 
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besides Tigellios, who was dead, it is probable roanj living persons felt in- 
jured by thiEit Satire, and perhaps by others that have not come down to as. 
We may infer from the present poem, that Horace ¥rished to clear himself 
fram the imputation of a censorious spirit, and so to set himself right with 
Maecenas and his friends. The connection between the two Satires is seen in 
the opening of this, in which TigelUus is again introduced, and the pccnliar- 
ities of Ms character described, for no other reason, as it would seem, than to 
sen'e as a text for the discourse that follows, on the duty of judging others 
charitably, as we wish to be judged ourselves. In the course of his remaiks 
on this subject, Horace falls upon two of the Stoic absurdities ; one, that all 
faults are alike (v. 96, sqq.), which he meets by the Epicurean absurdity that 
expediency is the foundation of right ; and the other, that every wise man 
(that is, every Stoic) is endowed with all tho gifts of art and fortune, from the 
skill of the mechanic to the power of a king. With a jest upon this folly the 
Satire closes. 

4. TigeUius] See Introduction. This person is described as a capricious, 
inconsistent man, of whom you never could tell what he would do next. 

6. ab ovo Usque ad mala] Tho 'promulsis,' otherwise called 'gustos,' 
preceded the regular meal, and consisted of thing^ calculated to provoke the 
appetite, of which a list is given in the eighth Satire of tli^ second book, v. 8, 
sq., where, however, eggs are not mentioned, but they were usual, and ' ab 
ovo usque ad mala,' * from the eggs to the dessert,' was a common way of 
speaking. The ' Justus' was eaten with a draught of 'mulsum' (S. ii. 2. 
15, n.) sometimes before they sat down, or even before they left the bath. 

7. citaret, lo Bacche!] This use of *citare,' *to shout,' is not common. 
There were convivial songs among the Greeks to which they gave the name 
lofioKxoi. Several fragments of such songs by Archilochus have been pre- 
served. The final syllable in 'Bacche' U lengthened, and should properly 
be pronounced as the singer might be supposed to pronounce it 

modo summa"] The strings in the tetrachord, or harp with foar strinsS) 
which continued to be used even after the heptachord was invented (see A. F. 
83, n.), from which the low notes proceeded, were uppermost as the player 
held it in his hand, and the notes of the voice which corresponded with these 
are expressed by ' summa voce.' For the same reason, the high notes would 
bo those which harmonized with the lowest of the strings. The * samroa 
chorda ' was called in Greek vTrdrrj^ and the * ima ' vfjTri. ' Choidis ' is the 
dative case, the literal translation being, 'that voice which is the lowest 
(where, for the above reason, those notes are called the lowest which we 
should call the highest), and that echoes to tho four strings.' 

11. Junonis sacra ferret ;] This refers to the ' canephoroe,' damsels who 
carried the basket of sacred instruments on their heaa at sacrifices. Those 
of Juno are mentioned here ; but the practice was observed at all sacrifices. 

habdxU saepe ducentos,] Ten slaves were a very small household for a rich 
man, and TigelUus was rich. The number of slaves in wealthy houses in 

Erimitive times was small, but afterwards grew to an cxtroordinaiy num- 
er. 

12. modo reges aique tetrarchaSf] 'Modo,' as an adverb of time, signifies 
' now,' or some time not far from the present. It is the ablative of ' modus,' 
'measure,' and 'modo' is 'within measure,' and therefore its sense is con* 
fined to limited quantities. Compare the use of ' modo ' and ' admodam ' 
in Terence (Hec. iii. 5. 8) : " Advenis modo ? Pam. Admodum." * Are 
you coming now ? — Just now.' 'Modo' thus comes to have the meaning 
of ' nunc,' and to be used in the same combinations, as here ' nunc reges — 
loquens ; nunc, sit mihi me/isa tripes ' would have the same meaning ; and 
likewise in S. 10. 11. Tetrarchs were properly govemore of a fourth part of 
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means ' to search/ as snspected persons are searched by the police. ' £xca' 
tio ' is used in that connection. See Phsedms (Fab. v. 16) : 

" Sic porcelli vocem est imitatus sua 

Yerum at subesse paliio contenderent 

£t excutx jaberent." 

37. Neglectis vrendaJUix] This has the appearance of aproyerb. TiigE 
calls the iem " curvis invisam aratris." 

38. lUuc prcKvertamur,] ' Before we go farther, let us first turn car atten- 
tion to this, namely, how lovers are blind to the faults of their mistresses.' 
Balbinas and Hagna are persons unknown. The former is a Boman name. 
Hagna is derived from Ayvrjj * pure.' The first syllable of ' polypus ' is 
always long, though derived from voKvs YroOr, the ^olic form, ircaXw, 
being followed rather than the Attic. 

42. nomm virtu3 posm88et\ The Bomans used 'ponere nomen/ after the 
Greek Svofia riBivm. 

44. strabonem Appeilat paetum] The difference between * strabo * and * pae- 
tus' is one only of degree; * strabo' signifies * squinting'; 'paetus, *a 
slight cast of the eye,' which is by some considered a beauty, whence Venus 
had the epithet ' pacta ' applied to her. Sisyphus was the name of a dwarf 
kept by M. Antonius. Dwarfs were kept by the rich to amuse them and 
play to them, for they were generally instructed in music. That * varus ' is 
a soft term for those who have bent legs, and ' scaurus ' for one whose ankles 
are ricketty, we may gather from t\na passage. From 'varus' is derived 

* praevaricari,' * to snuffle.' 

49. Jrugi] See S ii. 5. 77, n. 

Inq3tu8j This word signifies want of taot. Cicero thus defines the word 
(De Or. li. 4) : " Qui aut tempus quid postulet non videt, aut plura loquitur 
aut se ostentat — aut denique in aliquo genere aut inconcinnus aut multns 
est, is ineptus dicitur." Such a man's failing is to be softened down, Horace 
says, into a wish to make himself agreeable to his friends. * Truculentior * 
means coarse and approaching to brutality in his behavior. ' Acres ' means 

* high-spirited.' 

56. Sincerum cvpimus vas incnistare.] 'We are ready and even anxious to 
foul the clean vessel.' This is the original meaning of * sincerus.' 

57. muhum demissus homo :] * Demissus ' is used in a bad sense, * a very 
abject fellow,' ' a driveller.' Compare v. 147 of S. ii. 3, " moltum celer 
atque fidelis" ; " multum similis metuenti" (S. ii. 5. 92). 

58. Tardo cognomen] * Another because he is slow we call fat, la^.* The 
dative ' pingui * is correct, as " cui nunc cognomen lulo Additur ' (Aen. i. 
267). It is the common construction, in prose as well as poetry, to put the 
name in the dative. 

59. malo] This is masculine : he lays himself open to no malignant per- 
son, gives him no handle. * Hoc genus vitae ' means men who live on the 
principles of "the present day ; like ' horum hominum ' (v. 30). 

63. Simplicior quis et e«f,] By 'simplicior' Horace means 'unsophisti- 
cated ' : one who in the simplicity of his feelings may perhaps sometimes ob- 
trude himself upon those he Ukes, thinking he must be welcome because be 
is himself pleased to meet them. He says he has often acted in that way with 
Maecenas. 

65. impellat] ' Impellere ' means here ' to interrupt ' or ' intrude upon ' : 
he breaks in upon one when reading or meditating, with some irrelevant talk. 

* Common sense,' for which the Greeks had the expression 6 Kotvos vovs^ is 
so called, not as being exercised upon common, every-day tilings, but as being 
supposed to be common property, and not confined to the learned. 

67. legem aancimtu] ' Sancire legem ' is properly to give full effect to a 
law, by inserting a penalty for the breach of it. See Cic. de Am, c. 13 
(Long) : " Haec igitur prima lex amicitiae sanciatnr.*' 
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something like it ('prope,' S. ii. 3. 32), Horace follows an Epicurean notion. 
One of the dogmas of Epicurus appears to have been, that justice was noth- 
ing bv itself, but merely a social compact, by which men bound themselves to 
abstain from injuring one another : a very narrow view of the case. The 
Stoics had more true notions of Justice, whom they held to be the daughter 
of Zeus. 

99. Cum prorepserunt] He goes on to illustrate this doctrine, saying that 
men lived at first like beasts, till expediency taught them to make laws. 

102. U8us,\ Here this signifies * need.' It generally occurs (in this sense) 
in combination with * est ' or * venit.' 

103. Donee verba] * Verba nominaque * embraces all the parts of speech, 
like the Greek ovoftara Kai prffiara. (A. P. 234.) * Notae * are symbols, as 
in short-hand writing for instance ; and this line may perhaps be most accu- 
rately rendered, 'till they invented language, whereby they could give a 
symbolical form to the sounds of their voice, and to their feelings.* 

110. Viribus ediiior] 'Superior in strength.' 'Editus' is used for 'ex- 
alted,' * high.' It nowhere else appears in the sense Horace gives it here. 

111. Jura inventa metu injusti] If this be admitted, as of course it must be, 
then Injustice — and, if so, Justice — was anterior to any laws or social com- 
pact, express or implied ; so that the doctrine above laid down falls to the 
ground ; and that justice of which expediency is said to be the mother, turns 
out to be nothing more than magistrates' justice, — the justice of statutes, 
which may be just or unjust. 

112. eoolvere] This word, which signifies 'to read,' is taken from the un- 
rolling of a parchment ' usque ad umbuicum.' See Epod. xiv. 8, n. As to 
'fastos,' see C. iii. 17. 4, n. Epp. ii. 1. 48, n. 

114. bona diversis,] ' Bona' means things which it is good to have and to 
get, not virtues, but the gifts of fortune and such like. 

115. Nee vincet ratio hoc,] 'Nor will any logic prove this.' * Vinccre 
causam ' is an ordinary expression for winning a cause. ' Idem ' is explained 
by ' tantundem,' the same in degree of guilt. 

117. sacra divum legerit.] ' Lcgere ' is not uncommonly used in the sense 
of robbing. Hence our word ' sacrilege.' 

119. i^ scutica dignum] The epithet 'horribili' belongs to 'flagello,' 
which was a severer instrument than the ' scutica,' and was sometimes con- 
structed with horrible cruelty, and fatal in its application. The 'scutica' 
had but one thong, of leather. ' Ferula ' was a switch, usually from the vine. 
The Latin derivatives from (tkvtos are short in the first syllable. There are 
other instances (as 'anchOra' from &yKvpa, *cr6pida' from Kprjirts, etc.) in 
which the quantity of the Greek vowel is changed in the Latin. 

120. vtfenda oaedas] The rule in respect to verbs of fearing is that " the 
Latin inserts a negative where the English has none, and vice versa," that is, 
' vereor ne ' means ' I fear it wiU ' ; ' vereor ut,' * I fear it will not.' There 
is no deviation from the rule here ; for the position of ' ut ' makes it inde> 
pendent of * vereor.' ' For that you should oeat,' or * as to your beating 
with a switch one who deserves to undei^ a severer flogging, of this I have 
no fear.' 

122. Furta lairociniis] This is not strictly a technical distinction, nor is 
* latrocinium ' a technical term. All robbery was * furtum,' whether attended 
with violence or not ; but Horace means to distinguish between ^efts with- 
out violence and robbery with violence ('rapina'). ' Cimi dicas,' 'thongh 
you do say.* 

124. Si dives qui sapiens est,] The word 'regnum ' turns the discourse to 
another doctrine of the Stoics not connected with the main subject of the 
Satire, namely, that the sage is the only rich, capable, handsome man, and a 
king. The absurdity of the doctrine, which is repeated in Epp. i. I. 107, 
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thing of English money, taking the ralne of the ' denarius ' at 8j<f . The Bo- 
mans were great bathers. 

139. Critpinum] See S. i. 1. 120, n. The body-guards of kings "were 
called 'stipatores.' Horace therefore nses the word ironically in that sense. 



SATIRE IV. 

Hebb Again Horace is at pains to defend himself from the chaijge of maleT- 
olence. 'Diis charge, no doubt, was loudly brought against him by those 
who were or thou^t themselves the objects of his satire ; and he attributes 
it, as well as tiie neglect his poems experienced compared with the inferior 
poetry of the day and the old poetry of Lucilius, to the jealousy and fears of 
the multitude, eyery man appi^ending that he may be attacked next ; and 
also in some measure to a false taste, which preferred a wordy, flo?rin^ style 
to the terseness and accuracy of his own. His object is to contrast his own 
style and pretensions with those of Lucilius and of the Crispinuses and Fan- 
nioses of the day, as well as to quiet the apprehensions of his friends, and 
disarm the mahgnity of his enemies. Everybody must admire the way in 
which he takes occasion, from the necessity of sdf-defence, to pay a tribute of 
grateful affection to his father's memory ; and it would be difficult to find a 
more pleasing picture of paternal solicitude and sound sense, as applied to a 
boy's education, than Horace has drawn in the latter part of this Satire. 

1. Eupolis atqtte Cratinus Aristophanesque] He begins by describing the 
character of Lucilius as a satirist, and says he followed in the steps of the old 
Greek comedians. The Greek comedy was divided by the Alexandrine 
grammarians into three periods, the Old, the Middle, and the New. The 
three persons here named were the chief poets of the Old Comedy. CratinuB 
was tne eldest of die three, and died b. g. 422, when Aristophanes was a 
young man. He was the last of that period. The other writers of the CM 
Comedy, whom Horace alludes to with respect, are very little known to us. 
Horace fixes on the Comoedia Prisca, because the subsequent phases of die 
Greek Comic Drama were not of the same personally satirical cast, the li- 
cense granted to the old writers having been taken away by law. The irofds 
'poetae' and 'virorum' are used emphatically, as below in S. 10. 16 : "Dli 
scripta quibus comoedia prisca viiis est." 

5. mtdta cum libertate notcAant.] During the period of the Old Comedy, the 
law of Athens did not interfere with the poet's liberty of speech, except upon 
two occasions, when psephisms were passed prohibiting the introduction upon 
the stage of living characters as objects of satire by name, — a restriction of 
no great force, since the substitution of a feigned name, slightly altered from 
the true, would make the allusions equally intelligible and more ridiculous. 
Neither of these psephisms lasted more than a couple of years. See S. i. 6. 
14, n., on 'notare.' 

6. Hinc omnis pendd Lucilius,] *Hinc' means 'upon them,' as 'unde'is 
elsewhere used with reference to persons. What Horace savs of Lncilins is 
briefly this : that his whole strengtn was laid out on the satiriring of vice in 
the persons of living characters ; that he especially imitated herein the writers 
of the Old Comedy, only changing their metre ; that he was Amny ('facetos') 
and acute ('emunctae naris'), but harsh in his style of versification ; wordy 
and sometimes vulgar, in consequence of the haste with which he wrote ancl 
his impatience of the trouble of correcting. He adds below (S. 10. 3), that 
the most idolatrous admirer of Lucilius could not deny that his style was un- 
couth. He there also adds, that Lucilius loved to mix up Greek woids with 
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ers, as rant and emptiness will always have, and that they made him a pres- 
ent, by war of a testimonial as it is called, of a set of handsome ' capsae and 
a bust. The ' capsa ' was a round box, suited to hold one or more rolled 
volumes. The larger sort was called * scrinium.' 

22. cum mea n€mo\ See Introduction, That Horace wrote nmny pieces 
which have not been preserved, appears clear from this passage and r. 
71, sqq. 

23. vulgo recitare tmentis] See note on v. 73. The usage which leaves 
the personal pronoun to be inferred from the possessive, is common both in 
Greek and Latin. (See C. iii. 22. 6.) Compare Ovid (Heioid. v. 45) : " £t 
flesti, et nostros vidisti fientis ocellos/' * Timeo ' and ' metuo ' do not gov- 
ern an infinitive mood in the prose-writings of Horace's day. ' Vereor ' is 
used in that construction. 

24. sunt quos] * There arc some who are by no means pleased with this 
sort of writing, as being for the most part worthy of censure themselves.' As 
to ' sunt quos,' see C. i. 1 . 3, n. He seems to have particular persons or 
cRisses in view. 

26. Aut ob avaritiam] * Laboraro ob ' is an unusual construction, and the 
sentence begins with one form of expression and ends with another. ' Am- 
bitio ' generally hod an epithet of a strong kind applied to it. Horace has 
'prava/ *inanis,' *mala,' *misera*; and Cicero (DeOff. i. 26) says, "Mi- 
serrima est omnino ambitio honorumque contentio." The practice, there- 
fore, seems to have been habitual, which, if we consider the evils that arose 
out of personal ambition, and the eagerness with which places of honor were 
sought at all times of the Republic, is not surprising. 

28. Himc capit argenti splendor;] Cups and other vessels curiously 
wrought in silver and Corinthian bronze, and very costly (such as Juvenal 
describes, S. i. 76), were among the many objects of extravagance at Eome. 
The exaggerated admiration of the persons Horace alludes to, ibr such works 
of art, might be comparatively harmless, if it did not lead them into dishonest 
ways of acquiring them, and beggaring their families, as Albius did, of whom 
we know nothing. His son is mentioned below (v. 108), as living in want 
through his father's extravagance. ' Stupet,' with the ablative, occurs below 
(S. 6: 17) ; and 'torpere,' an equally strong word, is used in the same con- 
nection in S. ii. 7. 95. 

29. Hie mutat merces] See C. i. 31. 12, n. 

surgente a aole^ etc.] This means from east to west (" ad ortus Solis ab 
Hesperio cubili," C. iv. 15. 15). ' Mutaro merces ' can hardly be applied to 
any but a mercator. ' Mala ' means dangers and^ hardships. 

34. Foenum habet in conm;] A law of the XII. Tables gave an action to 
any man who was injured by a vicious animal. It became customaiy, tlicre- 
fore, that any ox or other animal of vicious propensities should be marked in 
such a way as to warn passengers, and enable them to get out of its way. 
Hence the proverb, " He has a wisp of hay on his horn." 

37. afwmo] * Fumus ' is the bakehouse, to which the lower sort of peo- 
ple, old women and children, carried their bread to be baked. * Lacus * were 
tanks distributed in all parts of the city, into which water was conveyed fi*om 
the aqueducts, and to which poorer persons i^csortcd who could not afford to 
have water laid on at their houses. 

38. Agedum^] * Dum,' as an enclitic, signifies 'awhile ' ; 'agedum,' 'come 
a moment.' 

39. Primum ego me illontm] ' Primum ' means ' in the first place * ; before 
I begin, let me dispose of the fallacy which classes writers like myself among 
poets (Ae word assumed above, " Omnes hi metuunt versus, odere poCtas," 
V. 33). This question occupies twenty-four verses, after which he returns to 
the main point, which is the odium attaching to writers of Satire. The da- 
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60. Poetquam Diaoordia tetm] The Scholiasts imply that this is a Tetse of 
Ennins, bat they do not say from what poem it is taken. Viigii ( Aen. i. 294) 
has " chmdentiir belli portae." As to the position of ' non/ see S. 6. 1. 

63. alias justum sit necne poema,] The question he has been discossias 
since v. 38, namely, whether he and such as he are or are not properly called 
poets, is not resumed, though we may perceive that Horace does not consider 
that his arguments have quite settled it Ue goes on to show that the public 
hare no reason to be afraid of him. 

' 65. Suldus aeer Ambidat et Oaprius] These persons are said by the Scho- 
liasts to have been pubUc informers, or else ' causidici,' ' pleaders,' and Hor- 
ace may mean that they have made themselves hoarse with roaring in the 
courts. The 'Ubelli' they carried were their noto-books. 'Ambulat' sig- 
nifies their strutting through the streets with the consciousness that men were 
afraid of them. ' Delatores,' ' informers/ were more common in afber years, 
but they were sufficiently abundant in Horace's time. Caslius and Birrus are 
said by Acron to have been profligate youths, meaning probably that they 
were young men of fortune, who hA run through their money and had taken 
to robbing. 

69. Ut sis] ' Say that you are.' Horace says he is not like the informers, 
going about seeking whom they may charge, and no one wifh clean hands 
need be afraid of him. 

71. Nulla tabema tneot hatfeat] In the next place, he has no wish to sec liis 
books in the shops and tiiumbed by the vulgar. The ' tabema ' was some- 
times under a porticus, in which case the titles of the books for sale within 
were hung upon the columns (' pilae ') in front Horace alludes to this when 
he says (A J?. 372), " Mediocribus esse poOtis Non Dii, non homines, non 
concessere columnae," which means that indifferent poets would not be pat- 
ronized by the booksellers. ' Habeat ' expresses a ynsh. On Hermogencs 
TigelliuB, see S. 3. 129, n. 

73. Nee redto cuiquam] Nor does he go about reciting his works in pub- 
lic. This practice grew to be an intolerable nuisance in the course of time. 
Persons who had money and dabbled in literature inflicted their productions 
upon dieir clients and others, whom they bribed to listen and applaud them. 
What Horace goes on to complain of are silly people reciting their own 
verses in public places (the forum and the baths) to chance acquaintances, or 
even strangers, and annoying the neighbors while they gratified themselves. 
Round the baths were spaces called 'scholae.' On mese, people sat or 
walked about, and conceited authors could tease their acquaintance and the 
strangers that were compelled to listen to them, and in the act of bathing 
they could do the same. 

77. haiuliUud quaerentes,] 'Illud' is thus used commonly to introdnce 
something about to be mentioned. 

78. Laeden gawks, Inquitf] Horace has said, that, even if he does write or 
recite, it is only in a private way, atid no one tl»Brefore need be afraid of him. 
He now disposes of the charge of writing with malicious intent. ' Studio ' is 
used adverbially, * of set purpose in your malignity you do it' 

80. Est auctor quis denique eorum] ' Qnis ' may be taken as an interroga- 
tive or an enclitic. It is not easy to decide. As to ' auctor,' see C. i. 28. 
14, n. 

84. eommissa taeert Qfii nequit ;1 This, \7hich is too commonly softened 
into a weakness, the inability to keep a secret, Horace very justly marks as 
one of the most prominent signs of a mischievous character. See C. iiL 2. 
25, n. On ' Romane,' see C. iii. 6. 2, n. 

86. Saqi>e trihus leetis] Four persons on each * lectus tricHniaris ' would be 
an unusually large party at one table. Three on each was the usual number 
when the table was full. Respecting the arrangement of the guests, see S. 
ii. 8. 20, n. 
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wrong, and followed the beaten track, and would have his son do the same. 
Horace expresses the same below, S. 6. 82, sqq. The whole of the passage 
there should be compared with this. The elder Horace was no doubt a plain, 
sensible man. As to ' sapiens,' see C. i. 34. 2. 

121, FormabcU] This is Horace's usual word for education. C. i. 10. 2: 
" Qui feros cultus hominum recentum Voce formastf See C. iii. 24. 54, n. 

123. Unum exjudicibHS 8«lectis\ It was the duty of the Praetor Urfoanus 
annually to select a certain number of persons whose names were registered 
in the Album Judicnm Selectorum, and from whom were chosen by lot the 
' judices ' for each trial. It is uncertain whether at this time, or by a subse- 
quent ' lex ' of Augustus, their functions were extended to civil as well as 
criminal proceedings. The number of these ' judices ' varied. By the ' lex 
Servilia Glauda Bepetundarum ' it was fixed at 450. The law that was in 
force at the time Horace refers to was the ' lex Aurelia,' by which the Judiccs 
Selecti were made eligible from the Senators, Equites, and Tribuni Aerarii. 
Horace's -father, as plain men are wont, looked up with reverence to the body 
in whom were vest^ such high functions ; but the office was not an enviable 
one, nor always most purely exercised. See O. iv. 9. 39, n. As to ' auctor,' 
see above, v. 80. 

126. Avidoi\ This signifies 'intemperate,' as in C. L 18- 11. 

129. Ex hoc ego sanus] Horace says that, owing to his father's training 
('ex hoc'), he had been kept in a sound and healthy state, and preserved 
from those vices which in their worst form bring destructionrbut whidi in a 
moderate degree may be overlooked. He implies that in this venial form be 
is liable to such faults ; but even from this smaller measure, time, the candor 
of friends, and reflection will deduct a good deal. The sentence is a little 
irregular, but sufficiently intelligible. ' Consilium proprium' is the counsel 
a man takes with himself when he reviews his life, and is bent upon correct- 
ing the errors of it. This sort of reflection a man may pursue, if he be in 
earnest, either as he lies on his bed (see below, S. 6. 122, n.), or as he walks 
abroad, alone among crowds. By ' porticus ' Horace means any one of the 
public porticoes, covered walks, of which there were many at Rome, and 
which were usually crowded by persons of all sorts, resorting thither for exer- 
cise, conversation, or business. 

137. oiim] See C. ii. 10. 17, n. 

139. lUudo chttrtis.] This means, ' I put it down in my notes by way of 
amusement.' As to ' chartae,' see S. ii. 3. 2, n. 

141. Malta poetarum veniat mantis] Horace, in winding up his discourse, 
stops the lips of his opponents with a sally of good humor, which they would 
find it hard to resist. He says, if they will not make excuses for this little 
sin of his (that of taking notes of his neighbors' vices), he will bring a host 
of sinners (poets) as bad as himself, and, like the proselytizing Jews (S. 9. 
69, n.), they will attack them till they have made converts and poets of them 
all. ' Plures ' signifies any number more than one, as in Epp. i. 5. 28, " Lo- 
cus est et pluribus umbris." ' Multo plures sumus ' means ' there are many 
besides me.' 



SATIRE V. 



Ik the spring of the year b. g. 37, M. Antonius brought over an army to 
Italy, and a fleet of 300 ships (Plut Ant. c. 35) : ?ic ruwv ^lafiSKwp mpo- 
(wdelff irp6s Kaia-apa^ says Plutarch. He pretended, Dion says, to come 
for the purpose of helping to put down Sextus jPompeius, his real object being 
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any importance nsuallj foiind friends at the principal towns, who entertained 
them. 

2. rlteior comes Helwdorus,] Horace jocularly exaggerates the merits of 
this Greek. Nothing is knovm of him from other sources. Appii Fonna 
was thirtr-nine miles from Rome, and was so called by A|^ina Claiidias, 
sumamea Cscus, who in his censorship (▲. u. c. 441 ) constructed the Via 
Appia and the great aqueduct which bore his name. Some ruins of this 
town are said by Walckenaer sdli to exist. Its modem name is Boii^ 
Lungo. The participle ' differtus ' means ' full/ and is formed as from * dil^ 
fercio/ whicii verb is not found. 'Differtus' occurs below (£pp. i. 6. 59). 
'Malignis' belongs to *cauponibus' in the same sense as 'perfidus' (S 1. 
29). ' Nautae ' were the boatmen who plied on the canal mentioned bdow 
(y. 7, n.). It was to Appii Forum that some of the Christians, when diey 
neard of St. FauUs approach, went, from Kome, to meet him. Others met him 
at a place called Trcs Tabemas (La Castella), which was about seven miles 
from Aricia, and sixteen from Appii Forum. Horace must have passed 
tiu'ough this town without stopping. It was a well-known place, and from it 
a Chnistian bishop took his title, " Felix a Tribus Tabemis." 

5. Hoc iter] i. e. the journey from Rome to Appii Forum, which was 
usually made in one day, they took two to accomplish. ' Prae<anctus ' is op- 
posed to ' disciuctus,' and means ' one well giit,' fv^wos^ and ready for active 
exertion, running, etc. Horace uses the word more literally, S. ii. S. 70: 
" ut omnes Praecincti recte pueri comptique ministrent" The Asiatics tuck 
up in their girdles their long garments, when they are preparing to nm or 
-wsXk. quick. Hence such expressions as we meet with in Scripture, " Gird 
up the loins of your mind." ' Sucdnctus,' ' tucked up/ is the more usual 
word. 

6. minus est gravis Appia tardis.] Horoco means, that the Via Appia was 
less fatiguing to the slow traveller than to the quick ; that it was a rough 
road, over which the slower you went, the less unpleasant was the jonmey. 
This road was constructed with a foundation of large squared blocks of basal- 
tic stone, over which was laid a coating of gravel, until the Emperors Nerra 
and Trajan laid it with silex, according to an inscription found on a mite- 
stone in the neighborhood of Forum Appii. Horace speaks elsewhere of the 
traveller "qui Romam Capua petit imbre lutoque Adspersus" (Epp. i. 11. 
11). In one of t^e verses of the Satire of Lucilius, mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, he says, "Praeterea omne iter est labosum atque lutosum." 

7. Flic ego propter aquam,] At Appii Forum they were to embark at night 
in a boat that was to carry them by canal to Tarracina. A party were wait- 
ing at the same inn to go with them, and Horace waited with impatience till 
they had done supper. These he means by ' comites.' This canial was con- 
structed by Augustus. There are still traces of it to be seen. It was nine- 
teen miles long, and was called in consequence Decennovium. The road 
may have been defective hereabouts, as it was the general practice of travel- 
lers to exchange it for the canal, and to make the journey by night. 

9. Jam nox inducers terris] This is a parody of the heroic style, unless it 
be taken from some poet, as Ennius. 

12. Hue appdlel] " Put in here, and take us on board ! " cries a servant 
•* How many more ? — you '11 swamp the boat ! " says another to the boat- 
man, who wants to get as many as he can. The bank is crowded ; the pas- 
sengers all want to be attended to at once. The collection of the fore and 
putting-to the mule being accomplished, Horace goes on board. The boat 
starts, and he lies down to sleep, disturbed mudi oy the mosquitos and the 
croaking of frogs. The boatman and one of the passengers, half drunk, sing 
songs till the one drops off to sleep, and the other, having a mind to do the 
same, stops the boat, turns the mule out to graze, lays himself down, and 
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slept, and proceeded next morning to Fundi (Fondi), sixteen miles farther to 
the northeast of Tai*racina. Fundi was situated on the north shore of a lake, 
which was called after it Fandanus ; and also Amyclanus, from an old Greek 
town Amyclae, the existence of which was only traditional when Horace 
wrote, but is occasionally mentioned by the poets. Fundi was one of that 
class of towns called ' praefectura/ which, instead of having the administra- 
tion of its own affairs, was governed by a * praefcctus ' sent annually from 
Rome by the Prcetor Urbanus. At this time the * pracfectus ' was one Anfi- 
dius Luscus (not otherwise known), an upstart whom Horace calls Praetor 
by way of ridicule. The officers of the other municipal towns were allowed 
to wear the * toga praetexta,' the * toga ' with a purple border (Livy xxxiv. 7), 
but the ' praefecti * were not, and yet Luscus wore it. The * kous clavus ' 
was a broad purple stripe down the front of the tunic, and was a badge that 
belonged only to senators. ' Prunae batillum ' was a pan of hot coals, which 
may have been used for burning incense or otherwise in connection with sac- 
rifice. But its use is uncertain. Aufidius, it appears, had been a ' scriba ' or 
clerk, probably in the praetor's office, — sudi a situation as Horace held at this 
time in the qutestor's. Persons in that capacity had opportunities of poshing 
their fortunes if they managed well, and the honors of Luscus are spoken m 
as ' praemia,' rewards of service rendered to his master. 

37. In Mamurrai'wn] Disgusted with the officiousncss of the promoted 
scribe, the party move on, in the course of the day, to Formiae (Mola di 
Gaetaj, about twelve miles farther, where the road, having taken an upward 
bend from Tarracina to Fundi, goes straight down from thence to the coast, 
where Formias was situated at the head of the Sinus Caietanus. Its supposed 
identity with the Laestrygonia of Homer has been noticed before (0. iii 16. 
34, n., and 17, Int.). As the scene of Cicero's frequent retirement^ and his 
death, it is a place of much interest Its >vines Horace mentions more than 
once. He here calls it the city of the Mamurrae, — a family of respectability 
in this town. When the party got to Formise, having travelled upwards of 
twenty-five miles, they were tired, and rcsolved to pass the night there. Li- 
dnius Murena (C. ii. 10, Int ), having a house at this place, gave them the 
use of it ; but as he was not there himself, and probably had no establishment 
in the house suitable to the entertainment of such guests, Fonteius Capito 
invited his fellow-travellers to dine with him. He therefore appears to have 
had a house at Formise likewise. 

40. Sinuessae] Leaving Formiae next day, the party set out for Sinuessa, 
eighteen miles distant The road crossed the Liris (C. i. 31 7) at Mintturme, 
and went down the coast till it reached Sinuessa, the most southerly of the 
Latin towns. The site is now called Monte Dragone (Cramer). It was on 
the sea, and said to have been founded on the ruins of the Greek city Sinope. 
Strabo (v. 234) derives its name from the Sinus Vescinus on which it stood. 
Plotius Tucca appears to have been a native of Cisalpine Gaul. He was 
associated with L. Varius Rufiis by Virgil, who loved them both, as the 
executor of his will, and he was employed in the task of editing the iEneid 
after his death. Nothing more is known of him, but what we gather from 
this passage and S. i. 10. 81, that he was one of Maecenas's friends, and on 
intimate terms with Horace. As to L. Varius, see C. i. 6. 1. S. i. 10 44. 

45. Proxima Campano ponti\ Af^er Sinuessa, the Appia Via continued to 
take a southerly direction, and crossed the Savo (Savone) about three miles 
from that town, and just within the borders of Campania. That river was 
crossed by a bridge bearing the name Pons Campanus, near which was a 
small house erected for the accommodation of persons travelling on pablic 
business, where there were officers appointed to supply them with ordinary 
necessaries. Hence they were called 'parochi,' from the Greek frapcxciv* 
In this house the party passed the night. 
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Ihe miiooni, an imaginaiy animid described by Piiny as a Terj terriUB 
beast. 

63. PattoTtm sotfturef] That he should danoe the Cyclops' danoe, in ^riiich 
the nncoath gestures of Polyphemus coartmg Gralatea weie represented. 
See Epp. ii. 2. 125. Ovid (Tnst. ii. 519) uses 'salto' in the passive voice : 
" £t mea sunt popalo saltata pofimata saqie." 

64. kava\ The Greek actors always wore masks on liie stage saited to 
the character they were performing. The Romans adopted them about B. c. 
100. They were called npomma by the Greeks, and ' personae ' or 'larvae' 
by the Romans. As to ' cothnmns/ see C. ii. 1. 12^ n. 

65. DonaaUt jamne onlefMun] See Epp. i 1. 4, n. 

67. Nikih deteriva] ' Nibilo ' is to be pronoonced as a dissyllable, like 
" yehemens et liqoidns " (Epp. ii. 2. 120). 

68. una Fhrris libra] The allowance of ' &r ' to each slave was foor or 
five ' modii ' by the month, and it was served out to them monthly, or some- 
times daily (Epp. i 14. 40). That allowance woald give three pints a day, 
which Messius considers would be three times as mndi as Sarmentes coiikl 
possibly require ; so he could not better himself by running away. The 
'far' was otherwise called 'adoreum' (C. iv. 4. 41, n.), and seems to have 
been the same as the Greek (<rta or Skvpa. The nature of this grain is not 
exactly known. That two persons above the condition of slaves should be 
found in waiting on any man, great or otherwise, for the purpose of enter- 
taining him with such low buffoonery as the above, seems suiprising to us : 
but we know that there was no personal degradation to which tiiis class or 
people, called ' parasites ' (diners out), would not demean themselves lor the 
pleasure of a good dinner and the company of the great The entertainment 
of these persons would serve to keep the conversation from taming upon 
politics, which, as the deputies £rom both sides were now together, it was 
desirable to avoid. 

71. BeneverUtiiRf'^ The Appia Via took a northeast turn from Candiom, 
for ten miles, till it came to Beneventum (Benevento), a very ancient town, 
by tradition said to have been founded by Diomed, and the name of wMch 
was originally, when the Samnites had it, Maleventum, or some name that 
sounded so like Maleventum to a Latin ear that the Romans thought fit to 
change it (for good luck) to Beneventum. Thither the party proceeded next 
day, and put up at an inn, when the host nearly set fire to his house diroogh 
carelessness in roasting some indiiferent thrushes for their dinner. * Hospes 
paene arsit,' ' the host nearly got himself on fire,' means that he nearly burnt 
the house down, as the context shows. The .expressmn is the same as in 
Aen. ii. 311 : "Jam proximus ardet Ucalegon." The positk»n of 'macros' 
is a little careless. 

78. quos torret Atabulits] This was a cold wind, said to be peculiar to 
Apulia. ' Torret ' is a word which applies to the effect of cold, as well as 
heat. 'Atabulus' is generally looked upon by ^ commentators as the 
Sirocco, a hot land wind. But it came directly off the sea firom the east, 
and Pliny speaks of it as a winter wind. 

79. Nfunquam erepsemtts] This is one of the many abbreviated forms Hor* 
ace uses. See 0. i. 36. 8, n., and to the examples there given add the present, 
and also 'surrexe,' 'divisse,' 'evastt* *Vixet,' in Aen. xi. 118, is a like 
contraction of the same tense as ' erepsemus.' Horace says that diey would 
never have got out of tiiese hills (the range that borders Samniom and top* 
arates it from Apulia) had they not found an inn at the town of Trivicnm 
(Trevico), at which they were able to put up for the night. He means that 
the next stage, which was twenty-four miles farther on, would have been too 
long a journey. Horace had been familiar with these mountains in bis early 
chimhood, for they overlooked his native town. * Notos ' refers to these 
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irater was so bad, and it is so still according to the statements of trarellere. 
'Ljmphae' and 'Nymphae' are essentiaily the same word, -bat Nvmphs are 
not elsewhere called Ljmphas. These l^ymphs are the Naiades^ who pro- 
tei'ted rivers and ibontains. See C. i. 1- 22, n. 

100. Judaems Apeilaj] The majority of the Jews at Borne were freedmen, 
and ' Apelia ' was a common name for ' libertini.' Their creed was a super- 
stiiion of the most contemptible kind, in the eyes of a Roman ; and a Jew 
was only another name for a creduloos fool. Tne Jews retomed their con- 
tempt with hanredy which showed itself in a turbulent spirit that made them 
very troublesome. Horace intimates that he had learnt from the school of 
Epicurus that the gods were too happy to mind the small affiiirs of this 
world, which he expresses in the words of Lucretius (vi. 57) : "Nam bene 
qui didicere deos secniom agere aevum." See C. L 34. 2, n., and the Intro- 
duction to that Ode. 

104. Bntndisium] From this abrupt conclusion, wc may jndce that Horace 
had got tired of his jonnial as well as his journey. Brundisram (Brindisi) 
was for centuries the most important town on the eastern coast of Italy, 
chiefly through the conyenience of its position for communicating with 
Greece, and the excellence of its harbor. Its distance from Egnatia was 
thirty-five miles. There was a station named Speluncas (now Grotta Rosa) 
midway, where the party may have halted one night, and which Horace, 
haying* nothing he cared to tell as about it, has passed oyer in silence. 



SATIRE VI. 

In addition to the obloquy brought upon him by hLs Satires, Horace, after 
his intimacy with Miecenas had begun to be known, had to meet the envy 
such good fortune was sure to excite. His birth would Aimish a handle fof 
the envious, and he was probably called an upstart, and hard names of that 
sort In tins Satire, which is nothing but an epistle to Maecenas, he spurns 
the idea of his birth being any objection to him, while, at the same time, he 
argues sensibly against men trying to get beyond their own legitimate splKre, 
and aiming at honors which are only attended with inconvenience, fatigue, 
and ill-will. This Satire, besides the good sense and good feeling it contains, 
is valuable as bearing upon Horace's life. His introduction to Maecenas is 
told concisely, but fully, and witkmnch propriety and modesty ; and nothing 
can be more pleasing than the filial afiEection and gratitude shown in those 
parts that relate to his father, and the education he gave him. He takes 
pleasure in referring whatever merits he might have to this good parent, as 
he did in the fourth Satire. 

The Satire, then, may be supposed to have been written chiefly for the pur- 
pose of disarming envy, by showing the modesty of the author's pretensions, 
and the circumstances ihsA led to his intimacy with Maecenas. The yiews of 
public lifb which it contains were no doubt sincere, and the daily routine 
described at the end was better suited to Horace's halnt of mind than the 
iktignes and anxieties of office. There is not the least appearance in any of 
his writings of his having been spoiled by his good fortune and by his inter- 
course, on terms of rare familiarity, with Augustus, Maecenas, and others ; 
and probably malignity never attacked any one less deserving of attack than 
Horace. 

1. Zjjfdarum quidquid Etruscos] On Maecenas's connection with Etruria, 
see C. i. 1. 1, n. The legend of the Lydian settlement of Etruria is first 
mentioned by Herodotus (1. 94), as a ti-adition current among the Liydians 
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places himself. ' Longe longeqne ' is not an uncommon phrase. See Cicero 
(De fin. ii. 21 ), and Ovid (Met iv. 325). The repetition is only analogous 
to many others in the Latin language, as 'etiam atque etiam,' ' niminm ni- 
miumque/ ' magis magisque/ etc. 

19. Namqueftlo] He goes on to show, that though the value set upon 
titles and birth by the populace might be exaggerated, yet the other extreme 
is not to be allowed; and that he who seeks to pusn himself beyond his 
sphere, might bepustly rebuked for his presumption. 

20. Qtfam Decio mandare novoA P. Decius Mus, who devoted himself to 
death for his country at the battle of Vesuvius, in the Latin war, b. c. 340, 
was the first consul of his family. He held the ofiice with T. Manlios Tor- 
qnatns in that year. After the curule magistracies were opened to the plebei* 
ans, an order of nobili^ sprung up amon^ themselves, based upon the hold- 
ing of these offices. Those families of which any member had ever held a 
cumle office were ' nobiles,' the rest ' ignobiles,' and he in whose person such 
dignity was first attained was called, originally no doubt through the con- 
tempt of the patricians, but afterwards convendonally by all, ' novas homo.' 
The Decia gens was plebeian 

censorgue moveret Appius] The Appius who is here taken as the type of 
severe censorship is Appius Claudius Caecus, the constructor of the road and 
aqueduct that bore his name (see 8 5. 2). He was made Censor b. c. 312. 
It was the province of the Censors, till that office was meigcd in the imperial 
power, to supply vacancies in the senate from the list of those who were 
eligible, who were all citizens of at least equestrian rank, of not less than a 
certain age (which is not known exactly, but it was between thirty and forty), 
and those persons who had served in the principal magistracies. But they 
covdd also, in revising the list of Senators at the beginning of their censorship, 
degrade those who had previously been in the senate, as well as exclude such 
as by their official rank were entitled to be senators. This they did, at their 
own discretion, for various ofiences by which Mgnominia' was liable to be 
incurred, or from the senator having been chosen improperly. They effected 
tills exclusion merely by marking the name, and their mark was caUed ' nota 
censoria,' and the act itself, ' notare.' Horace, therefore, means that if he, 
through the favor of Maecenas or other means, sought as a frcedman's son to 
reach the dignity of a senator, and succeeded, the censors, if they did their 
duty strictly, would degrade him. The censor Appius, however, is notorious 
for his laxity in having chosen, for party purposes, the sons of fiit^edmen, and 
other unqualified people, into the senate. But he was harsh and arbitrary in 
the exercise of his ofiice, and his name was proverbial in connection with the 
censorship, which is enough to account for his appearance here. There was 
no money qualification for the senate, but only one of rank. ' Movere ' is tl» 
technical word for degrading a senator, and those who were degraded, or not 
admitted, were called ' praeteriti senatores ' from the circumstance of their 
being merely passed by when the lists were made out, and their names not 
appearing, which would prevent them from acting. 

22. in propria non pdle quiesaem.] This is the old story of the ass in fiie 
lion's skin. 

23. Sedjulgente trahit] This verse may or may not be taken from some 
heroic poem. It is introduced humorously, and yet with a serious meaning. 
' Let the populace set their hearts upon rank and descent, and let the censors 
make tiiat their standard for the senate, yet the humbly born may have their 
honors as well ' ; that is, the honors that arise from virtue and genius. The 
picture of Glory mounted on her car is repeated in Epp. ii. 1. 177, where the 
epithet 'fulgente' is exchanged for * vcntoso,' 'fickle as the winds/ 

24. Quo tibij TiliiA This person is said to have been a senator, and to 
have been degraded by Julius Cassar, as being of Pompeins's party, but rein- 
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when the bier waa set down, and one of the relations prononnced a fiineral 
oration, after which the body was taken np again, and the procession went 
on, with the same noisy accompaniments, to the place without the city (intra- 
mural burials were forbidden by the laws of the Twelve Tables) where the 
body was first to be burnt, and tlicn buried. The idiom 'magna sonabit' 
occurs above, S. 4. 43, ' os magna sonaturum/ 

48. Quod mihiwtrerd] See above, on v. 25. 

49. forsil] This word is compounded of * fors sit.' Whether it occurs 
elsewhere, or whether the passages in which it is supposed to occur are cor- 
rectly copied, is doubted. Horace says it might be that people had canse to 
grudge him the honorable post of military tribune, because he was not quali- 
fied for it ; but no one could deny that he deserved the friendship of Miece- 
nas, because he was so particular in choosing only the deserving. * Ptava 
ambitione ' means low flattery, to which Maecenas would not listen. 

52. Fdieem dicere] 'Felix' is 'lucky.' Horace means he did not owe 
his introduction to Mascenas to his luck, but to his friends. As to ' hoc,' see 
above, v. 41, n. 

55. VirgiliuSf post hune Varuia] See S. 5. 40, n. 

56. singtUtitn} Catching his breath, as a nervous man might. 

59. Satureiano] A fine horse, bred in the pastures of Saturium in Calabriay 
near Tarentum. The lengthening of the antepenult is required by the metre. 

64. sed vita et pedore puro. ' Not as being the son of a distinguished 
father, but because my life and heart were pure.' 

68. out malalustra\ 'Bad haunts.' Horace repeatedly introdnoes 'ant' 
after 'neque,' twice repeated. Other passages are C. iii. 23. 5 ; S i. 9. 31 ; 
ii 1. 15 ; 2. 22. The construction with 'nee' and 'et' is of the same kind, 
and has been noticed befora. 

71. macro pauper agdio] This small farm of his father's, at Yennsia, was 
confiscated during tlie time he was with the aimy of Brutus and Cassius. 

72. Noluit in Flam luduni] His father, who knew the value of a good edu- 
cation, and formed a right estimate of Horace's abilities, would not send him 
to a small provincial school, kept by one Flavins, where nothing bat arith- 
metic was taught, but took him for his education to Rome, where, though 
Horace complains that the teaching lay chiefly in figures, and the pursuits of 
a practical life (Epp. ii. 1. 103, sqq. ; A* F* 325, sqq.), there were means of 
acquiring a knowledge of literature and the arts, for those who chose to take 
advantage of them, Ovid in like manner was sent from Sulmo, his native 
town, to Bome. (Tiist. iv. 10. 16) 'Magni,' 'magnis,' may mean 'big,' 
'coarse,' contemptuously; or they may mean 'important,' as centurions and 
their sons might be in a small municipal town. 

74. Laevo suspenn loeulos] This verse is repeated in Epp. i. 1. 56. Each 
boy went to school with a bag, in which he carried his books and pens, and 
perhaps his ' calculi,' or pebbles used in calculation. ' Tabulam ' probably 
signifies the wooden tablet covered with wax, for writing upon. These coun- 
try schoolboys did for themselves what at Bome Avas done for boys <^ good 
birth by slaves, ' capsarii.' 

75. tbant octonis] The Ides were eight days (inclusive) after the Kones, 
and hence I imagine the epithet 'octonis.' ' Aera' means the teacher's fee, 
which appears to have been paid monthly. 

76. Sut puentm est ausus] At what age Horace was sent to Bome he does 
not inform us, but it is probable he went when he was about twelve yean 
old. 

77. Artes quas doceat\ In the earlier days of Bomfin history, the ednca- 
tion of a boy was of the simplest kind, consisting chiefly of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 'Calculator' and 'notarius' continued until the tone of 
Martial to be names for a schoolmaster; and, as observed before iy. 72, n.), 
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98. JbrUuse] The Greeks used lawg in this way, ivhere a oeitsin and not 
a doQDtfiil proposition is intended. 

101. salutmcU plures,] This means, that in order to preserve his poeitioii 
he most sell his independence, bowing to persons he would not otherwise 
notice, and paying visits of ceremony early m the morning, — a trouble that 
Horace would feel more than most men. He must also, he says, hire one or 
two persons to go about with him in the character of clients ; ne most bnj a 
numoer of horses and slaves of the lower sort. 

103. pktres calona] * Calones ' were properly slaves who went with the 
army, carrying the heavier part of the soldiers' accoutrements. But Uie word 
was also applied to domestic slaves employed on menial work. 

104. ducauia petorrita] The 'petorritum' was a four-wheeled carriage, 
said to have been introduced from Gaul beyond the Alps. 

ctirto Ire licet mulo] It is impossible to do more than conjecture what Hor- 
ace means by ' cnrto.' Probably a stout, shortpbcllied animal is intended, an 
ugly beast. 

105. tisqiM ThrentumA Along the most frequented of all tho roads, the 
Via Appia, and to the rarthest pait of Italy, carrying his portmanteau behind 
him. Public offioers could not go beyond a certain distance from Rome, 
without the permission of the senate. 

107. TiUi,\ See v. 24. He appears to have been a parsimonious person, 
going into the country with no company of friends, but only five slaves to 
attend him (see note on S. i. 3. 1 1 ), cairying a jar of their master's dieap 
wine. The v ia Tiburtina left Some Iw the Esquiline gate, and bore that 
name as fiir as Tibnr, whence the Via Valeria completed the communication 
with Atemum on tho Hadriatic. 

111. Millihus atque dtiisX Sec note on S. ii 3. 197. 

112. quanti olus acfar;] Horace means that he lounges in the market and 
talks freely to the market people, without fear of lowering his dignity, or 
being remarked. 

113. FhUacem Circum] The Circus Maximus was said to have been bnik 
by Tarquinius Priscns for races and athletic exhibitions. Difierent writers 
mention that fortune-tellers and other impostors resorted to the Circus, and 
gave it a bad name ; but it was also frequented by prostitutes in vast nnrobeiv, 
who hired the vaults under the ' cavea,' and carried on their vile trade there, 
and was snnx)undcd with shops established for the benefit of the spectators. 
The Circus Maximus was called Circus kot €$0x^1^. When there were no 
races or games going on, it was probably frequented as a lounge by all man- 
ner of people ; but probably men of consequence did not care to be seen there 
among the vulgar, at sucn times. The Forum was not frequented in the 
evening by the richer class of people, who were then eating their dinner. 
Hotace liked to stroll out at that hour, and take his light meal afterwards, 
and to stop and hear what the fortune-tellers had to say for themselves. 
Respecting these persons, see C. i. 11. 

115. Aaporri et ciceria] This Pythagorean meal of leeks, pulse, and frit- 
ters, was partlv perhaps matter of choice, and partly of necessity. Horace 
was poor at this time, and his health was indifferent A vegetable diet was 
and is much more common in Italy than with us ; and probabl]^ the most 
hixurious of the Romans, when by themselves, fi«quently abstained from 
meat. A dish of ' cicer,' I'eady boiled, was sold in the streets for an as, in 
the time of Martial (i. 104. 10). ' Laganus ' is described by the Scholiasts as 
a fiat, thin cake, fried and eaten with condiments. It was sometimes fried 
under roast meat or fowls, so as to get their dripping, and so would be like 
our Yorkshire pudding. Horace had no doubt the plainer sort 

116. j»ieri$ iribus,] This number was die lowest, probably, that at that 
time waited on any pei*8on who had any slaves at all. (See above, on v. 
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SATIRE VII. 

The subject of this Satire is a dispute between Rupilins Rex, one of the 
officers on tlie staff of Brutus, and a merchant named Persius, of Clazomcnie 
(a town on the gulf of Smyrna), arising, it may be supposed, out of some 
money transactions. Horace treats the matter much in the same way as the 
dispute got up between the two parasites for the amusement of Maecenas and 
his friends at Caudium (S. 5. 51, sqq.). He no doubt had some reason for 
disliking Rupilius, which the Scholiasts supply, whether with any sufficient 
authority it is impossible to say. They tell us that this man's native place 
was Prseneste (which may be gathered from v. 28) ; that he was ban^hcd 
from that town by his fellow-citizens ; that he tlien served in Africa in the 
arm/'of Attius Varus, propraetor of Cn. Pompeius ; that he was received into 
favor by Julius Caesar and made Praetor ; that after Caesar's death he was 
proscribed by the Triumvirs, and joined the army of Brutus. Finally, that he 
was disgusted at Horace, a man of low birth, being made a militaiy tribune, 
and continually insulted him, which indignities Horace retorted in this Satire. 
Persius, the Scholiasts say, was bom of a Greek father and a Roman mother. 
Beyond this, which mav or may not be true, we know nothing about him but 
what we gather from this Satire, that he was a wealthy man, and carried on 
a large business of some kind at Clazomenae. The dispute arose when Bru- 
tus and his army were in Asia Minor, which was in b. c. 43 -44 (see note on 
V. 18). How soon afterwards the Satire was written, it is impossible to say ; 
not long, probably. It may have been made on the spot, and shown to those 
who would find most amusement in it, in the camp. 

1. Proscripfi Regis liupili] The Rupilia gens was a plebeian family of no 
great note in Rome. The only one of the name who was distinguished was 
P. Rupilius, consul in B.C. 132, and the following year proconsul in Sicily. 
He was the intimate friend of Laelius and the Younger Scipio (Cic. de Am'i- 
cit. 27). As to Rupilius Rex and Persius, see Introduction. By 'proscripti' 
it is perhaps intended to compare this Rex with the last of the Reges, Tar- 
qninius. If so, the play upon the name is repeated in the last Unc. See 
note. 

2. Hybrida quo pacto sit Persius uUus,] * Hybrida * applies to all cross-bred 
animals, and was used for a man one of whoso parents was a Roman and the 
other a foreigner. 

3. Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus] The apothecaries' and barbers* 
shops were constantly crowded with idlers, who had nothing to do but to gos- 
sip about the news of the hour. With the barbers it has been so in all ages 
and countries. The Romans were commonly afflicted with weakness of the 
eyes, and this caused the apothecary to be as much mixed up with idlers as 
tne barber. 

7. Confidens tumidusque,] Sec C. iii. 4. 50, n. 

8. Sisennas Barros ut equis] Of Sisenna and Barms nothing is known ; 
but it may be conjectured, from this place, that their names were proverbial 
for foul-mouthed, abusive persons. The plural number is used here for the 
singular, according to a usage common to all languages. So Viig. Gcoijp. 
ii. 169 : "Haec Dccios, Marios, magnosque Camillos, Scipiadas duros bcUo." 
Cic. Cat. Maj. 6 : " Fabricii Curii Corancanii." See also above, C. i. 12. 
37, where Scauros is probably put for the best of that family, M. wSmilius. 
' Equis albis ' is equivalent to ' fleet horses,' according to that lino of Vii^ 
in which he describes the horses of Tumus, " Qui candore nives antcirent, 
cursibus auras " (Acn. xii. 84). The expression 'cquis praccnrreret albis ' is 
proverbial, ' he would soon outstrip them.' 
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cepto Rege' shows that Rnpilius belonged to the 'cohors/ and therefore held 
a post of trast about Brutas. 

27. feriwr qtto rara 9ecur%8.\ Between precipitous banks covered ^vith trees, 
where the axe seldom comes, from their inaccessible position. 

28. Turn Praenestinus] See Introduction. * Salso multoque fluent! ' means, 
as he went on with his bitterness, pouring on like a full stream. His abuse 
is salt, the other man's vinegar. 

29. Expresaa arbusto] * Drawn from the vineyard.' The illustration Hor- 
ace chooses for the abuse which the enraged Kupilius hurls back ('r^erit') 
upon his antagonist, is that which the vine-dresser retorts upon the passenger, 
imo provokes him, in the first instance, by calling to him " Cuckoo ! " but who 
is fain to retreat before the storm of foul language the vine-dresser returns 
him, still however calling as he retires, " Cu^oo, cuckoo I " He was con- 
sidered a tardy person who had not got his vines trimmed by the arrival of 
tiie cuckoo, and the joke consists in the passenger telling the vine-dresser that 
the cuckoo was coming, and would find his trees nnpruned, which was as 
much as to call him a lazy fellow. The Greeks had a proverb to the same 
effect, and modern travellers observe similar practices among the Neapolitan 
peasantry now. In ' vindemiator ' the third syllable coalesces with the fourth. 
See C. iii. 4. 41, and add S. i. 8. 43 ; 6. 67 ; u. 2. 21 ; 3. 245. Epp. ii. 2. 120. 
' Livictus ' means one who could not be beaten with bis own weapons of 
abuse. 

32. Judo perfusus aceto,] * Pus,' ' venenum,' * sal,' * acetum,' are all words 
well chosen for describing the poisonous character of these men's malice. 

34. qui reges cansueris toUeref] The man plays upon the name of Brutus, 
alluding to him whom the praetor claimed for his ancestor, L. Junius Brutus, 
who helped to expel the last of the kings. See note on v. 1. 



SATIRE VIII. 

Ov the outside of the city walls, in front of Mons Esquiiinus, lay the 
Campus Esquiiinus, in which was a public burial-ground for the poorest of 
the people, and the Sestertium or place of execution for slaves ana others of 
the lower sort, whose bodies were left unburied, for the dogs and vultures to 
prey upon (see Epod. v. 100). This place, which must ^ways have been a 
public nuisance and a source of malaria, was given (as some say) by a decree 
of the senate to Maecenas, or else purchased by him, cleared, drained, and 
laid out in gardens, in which he afterwards built a handsome house. (See C. 
iii. 29." Epod. ix. 3. S. ii. 3. 309.) His example was afterwMtls followed 
by a member of the house of Lamia, in whose gardens Caligula was buried. 
(Suet. Calig. c. 59.) The following Satire was suggested by a figure of 
Priapus set up in Maecenas's garden. The god u represented as contrasting 
the present state of the ground with what it once was, by which a compluncnt 
is conveyed to Maecenas for his public spirit in ridding the city of such a 
nuisance. Priapus is also made to complain of the trouble he has, in keep- 
ing the ground clear of trespassers, but more particularly of the witches, who, 
having rormerly carried on their practices among the tombs and bones of the 
dead, continued to haunt the scene of their iniqui^. T^bis is introduced for 
the purpose of dragging in the woman whom Horace satirized under the 
name oi Canidia (v. 23, sqq.). The description is in some parts very like 
that of the fifth Epode, and the two may have been written about the same 
time. 

1. inutile lignum,] llie uselessness of the wood of the fig-troe was pn>- 
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in all about twelve stadia in len^, and abont fifty feet in breaddi. Here tibe 
Komans waU^ed in cold weather to get the sun, and had a full view of the 
pestilent plain which Miecenas converted into a paradise. Juvenal caihi it 
* ventosus ' (8. viiL 43;. ' Quo' is used in the sense of * ex quo.' 

17. Cum mUU non tunium] * Cum ' is thus connected with what goes befixv. 
Priapus says the locality is now made healthy, and the citizens may take 
their walk without being sickened with the sight of bones bleaching upon the 
plain, whereas his vexations still remain, — tne driving away of tHieves and 
wild animals, which still frequented the spot, and, yet worse, the ponkhment 
and scaring away of the witches, who there continued to cany on their abom- 
inable practices. We may suppose that, though ihQ place was cleared, the 
witches still continued, from habit, to haunt the scene of their iniquities, and 
that the 'fares ' and ' ferae ' are tlic depredators that came to rob me gardens 
which were the god's particular care. There is no other instance of * suetus ' 
being used as a trisyllabic. Lucretius so uses 'suevit' (vi. 854) : " Qui fern 
quoque vim penetrare sucvit." 

23. Vidi eyomei mgra\ The god proceeds to relate a scene that happened 
before the tombs were cleared away (v. 36), in which the characters intro- 
duced are the notorious Canidia, of whom we have seen enough in the Kpodes, 
and Sagana, who is associated with her in Epod. v. 25, sqq. Their appear- 
ance and behavior are much the same as there. 

nigra succinctam vadere palla] The 'pal la' was the upper garment woni 
by women out of doors, as the.men wore the toga. (See 8. 2. 29, n.) Here 
'succinctam' signifies 'expeditam,' ' swift in her movements,' as in £pod. v. 
25. It is equivalent to ' praccinctis ' in S. 5. 6, where see note. It occurs 
again, S- ii. 6. 107. 

25. Vum Sagana majore] * Majore ' probably signifies that Sagana was 
older than Canidia. 

27. pullam] ^neas offers a black lamb to Kox and Terra (Aen. vi. 249) : 
" Ipse atri velleris agnam Aeneas matri Eumcnidum magnaeque sorori Ense 
feiit" Tibullus uses the same word as Horace (i. 2. 61 ) : 

" Et me lustravit taedis et nocte serena 
Concidit ad magicos hostia pulla dcos." 

28. confusus] 'Poured and stin-ed.' Compare TibuU. (1. 2. 45): 

'' Haec cantu finditque solum, Manesque sepulcris 
Elicit, et tcpido devocat ossa rogo." 

29. Manes] See Epp. ii. 1. 138, n. 

30. Lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea :] The meaning of the woollen image, 
which was to punish the waxen one, is not very clear. The wax was to 
melt, and, as it melted, so was the lover to consume in the fires of love. 

32. servilihus — modis.\ There was scarcely any imaginable form of cnx- 
clty to which slaves were not liable, through the caprice of their owners, and 
this of roasting or half-roasting alive may have happened to more than one 
poor wretch of this class. 

34. serpentes — Infimas errors canes^ Snakes in her hair, round her waist, 
and in her hand for a whip, arc insignia always to be found in the representa- 
tions of Tisipbone. Virgil mentions the infernal hounds as howling at the 
approach of Hecate (Aen. vi. 257) : " Visaeque canes ululare per umbrani, 
Adventante Dea." She was worshipped under three fonns, as Luna in 
heaven ; as Artemis (by the Greeks) or Diana (by the Romans) upon earth ; 
and as Proserpina in Tartarus. In the first and last of these forms she was 
invoked by witches. Here it is in her infernal character. 

36. sepulcra.'] These were great barrows formed by the burial of a number 
of corpses in one pit (v. 8, n.). 

39. Jvlivs et frapilis Pediatia] The connection between these persons, 
Julius and Pedlatms, is stated to have been c^ a kind not mentionable. 
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of his uMailant 'Capio omnU qnaeTis' is a common fommla of poKtfr- 
ness. 
6. . 

thing 



ness. 

6. Num qvad vU f wxupo ] ' Num quid vis qnin abeam f ' ' Is there anj- 
linir else I can do for you before I go?' Professor Key (L. G. 1183) 




anticipate 

10. iDicere neacio quidpuerOy] When the Romans walked abroad even for 
a stroll on tte most orainary occasions, they had one or more slaves ^th 
them. They were a particular class in the ' familia/ and called, fix>m their 
occupation, 'pedisequi.' 

11. te, Bolane, certhri FdicemI] The meaning of 'cerebri' is seen in 
the adjective 'cerebrosus' noticed above (5.21). Horace, remembering an 
acquaintance of quick, strong temper, envies him tliat quality, for he is too 
mild to shake off his companion. Who Bolanus was is unknown. It was a 
cognomen of one at least of the families at Borne, and derived from Bola, a 
town of the .ZEk^ui. 

18. Tmns Tiberim — cubat »1 ' Cubat ' means that his friend is lying sick. 
(See Sat. ii. 3. 289, and Epp. ii. 2. 68.) Julius Ciesar had some pleasure- 
grounds, which he bequeathed to the Roman people, on the right bank of the 
Tiber, a long way from the Sacra Via, 

22. non Viscwnpluris amtcuin,] Who Viscus was it is impossiblo to say 
with certainty. The name occurs in S. 10. 83, where there are two ; and in 
S. ii. 8. 20, where mention is made of Viscus of Thurii. The name is always 
associated with Varius, concerning whom see S. 5. 40, n. 

25. Hermogenea] See S. 3. 129, n. 

28. Felices I nunc ego resto.] This and what follows must bo supposed to 
have been uttered inwardly. He wishes himself dead. The witch's prophecy 
is only an absurd notion suggested by his present position. * Coniioo ' means 
' despatch me,' ' finish mc.' It is a technical word for the transaction and 
completion of business. As to the Sabine witches, see Epod. xvii. 28 ; and 
on ' uma,' see C- ii. 3. 25, n. As Fate, so the witch shakes her urn, and the 
lot or name of this or thab person falls out, on which she prononnces her 
prophecies. All the three words, ' divina,' ' mota,' ' uma,' are in the abla- 
tive. ' Quandocunque ' has sometimes, but rarely, the sense of ' aliquando,' 
' some time or other,' which is its meaning here. 

35. Veiitum erat ad VestaCy] They had now had an hour's walk, and, hav- 
ing passed through tlio Forum, were approaching the Tiber, not far fiiom 
which, and to the west of Mons Palatinus, stood the temple of Vesta, with 
the Atrium Numae and Lucus Vestas attached (C. i. 2. 16, n.). The temple 
of Vesta was near one of the courts of law where the man had to make aa 
appearance, or forfeit his ' vadimonium.' It was now past the third hour, 
when the business of the courts commenced. 

36. castt tunc respondere vadoUo] The expression ' vadari aliqnem ' means 
to require *vades,' 'sureties,' of a party. The corresponding term is 'vadi- 
monium promittere,' which is said of him who gives * vades.' The ' vadatns' 
therefore was the plaintiff in an action, in which the hero of this Satire was 
defendant. He had entered into an engagement ('vadimonium') to appear 
on a certain day to answer to the action, and if he failed he would lose his 
cause, forfeit the amount of his ' vadimonium,' and be liable to be arrested 
in satisfaction of the remainder of the debt, if that were not covered by the 
Ipoena desertionis' deposited when the 'vadimonium' was entered into. 
The amount of this was sometimes equal to the sum in dispute, somedmet 
only one half. ' Litem ' means the amount claimed by the plaintiff, as in a 
criminal action it was the amount of damages assessed under a 'litis aetti- 
matio.' 
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low«r orders (see S. n. 3. 291, n.), cones denounoed upon the tnuugiMsors 
of the Sabbath, which the Jews, who were aealoiis in milking proselytes, prop- 
agated among them, were object of terror to many. 

72. Hundne tolem Tarn nigrum turrext ] * Hnncine ' is oomponnded of the 
prononn, the demonstratiYe enclitic 'oe' (for 'eooe,' 'behold '), and the inter- 
rogative enclitic 'ne' (Key's L. G. 293). As to 'snrrexc/ see S. i. 5. 79 ; 
and Terence (Ad. ir. 2. 22), ** Non tn earn ms hinc modo Prodnxe aiebas ? " 

76. Licet aniestari f\ This word signifies the calling a by-stander to witness 
that there was nothing ill^al in the eondact of the phantin in each a ease as 
the above, and that tuB defendant had resisted, and that force was necessaiy. 
The process was by touching the ear of the person whose testimony was 
asked, who oonld not be compelled to be a witness ; but uhest he had consented, 
he was bound to appear and give evidence if required. Horace was only too 
glad to help in the rorcible removal of his persecutor, and g^ve his ear with 
all readiness. The parties begin to wrangle : a crowd of idlers of course 
forms round them, and Horace makes his escape. By ' vero ' ho means 'in 
good earnest' 

77. Rapit in jut ;] 'In jus vocare ' is a technical expression having refer- 
ence to the first step in a civil action when both parties appeared before the 
praetor or other magistratus having ' jurisdictio,' with the view of fixing a day 
for the commencement of the trial. On this occasion the 'yadimooinm' 
idx>ve described was entered into. ' In jus Tocare,' therefore, being the first 
step, could not follow upon die neglect of the 'vadimonium' by Horace's 
companion ; and the ' adversarius ' in this case cannot be the plaintiff in the 
other (v. 36), unless Horace is speaking loosely. 



SATIRE X. 

The line of self-defence Horace took in the fourth Satire (see Introduction, 
and v. 6, n.) led him into a criticism of Lucilius, which gave a fresh haadte 
to his adversaries, who professed an admiration for that poet, but admired 
him for his worst faults of taste, and especially for his combination of Greek 
words with his mother tongue, — a practice the affectation of which no one 
would more instinctively feel and condemn than Horace. Horace adheres 
to his criticism, and says, if Lucilius had lived, he would have been the first to 
find faults in his own style, and to correct it. 

1. Nempe inoomposito] See Introduction. 

3. Ai idem] " ' At' denotes rather addition than opposition. It is com- 
monly emplojred after a concession" (Key's L. G. 1445). The concession 
here is in ' nempe.' ' You say, and I admit it, still in the same Satire I 
praised him.' 

4. defricuit] This word is nowhere else used in this sense. It means 'to 
give a hard mb/ as we say. There are other vulgarisms in our own lan- 
guage akin to this expression. 

6. Et Laheri mimos] Laberius was the most distinguished writer of this 
particular kind of play that we know of. He died the year before the battle 
of Philippi, A. n. c. 711, and therefore before this Satire was written. The 
Soman mimes were, in the time of Laberius, represented in the theatres with 
the regular drama. They were a combination of ^tesque dumb^how, of 
dances hy men and women, of farcical representations in verse-dialogue, of 
incidents in low and profligate life, and of grave sentiments and satirical al- 
lusions interspersed with the dialogue. Augustus was a great patron of these 
licentious representations. Soo Tac. Ann. i. 54. 
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dO. ComuMmi more fi^u^nitt?] As to Cannsiaxny see S. 5. M. It ms one 
of those Greek towns which remained longest and most purely the Umgnage 
of its foonders, as we may suppose from we text. 

36. Turgidua Aipinus] This is supposed to be a bad poet named M. Fu- 
rins Bibacuius, bom at Cremona b. c. 102. ' Tui^gidus ' lefers to his penon. 
Horace describes him elsewhere as "pingui tentns omaso" (S. ii. 5. 40), 
where a bombastic verse of his is quoted, which may account fot his being 
called familiarly, by his contemporaries, Alpinns. Horace speaks of his mm*- 
dering Memnon, and it is generally supposed that this refers to a translatSon 
he made of the Aethiopis of Arctinus, one of the Cyclic poets, in which 
Memnon was one of the principal heroes. 

37. Defingit Bheni httatm caput,} Horace sajs that Furius, like some mde 
artist, had made a figure of Rhenus (the Rhine) with a head of clay, referring 
to the statues by which the different river-gods were represented, and to some 
description this poet had given of the Rhine, pexhaps in a poem he is said to 
have written on the GaUic war. * Defingo ' is ' to fashion out,' and diffien 
little from 'fingo.' 

38. (^ae negite in aede sonent] Sp. Msecins Tarpa was the officer who 
licensed plays before they were acted. He is mentioned again in the An 
Foetica (V. 387). His duties had previously fonned port of the functions of 
the sBdileSy and it was not till pontical allusions became common, and the 
position of affairs too critical to bear them, that this special censorsfaip was 
created. * Aedes ' in the singular signifies ' a temple.' Temples of Apollo and 
the Muses are referred to by Juvenal (S. vii. 37) as the resort of po^s, and 
other temples besides (see Ovid. Trist. iii. 1. 69) had buildings attacned where 
men of letters assembled. In one of these, therefore, or some building espe- 
cially consecrated to the Muses, poets who had plays they widbed to get rep- 
resented recited them, probably in the presence of Tarpa. 

42. IJnus vivorum, Fwndtmi ;] Of this Fundanius, who H(»Bce says was 
the only man of the day who could write a comedy in the style of Menaader 
and that school, nothing whatever is known. He is the narrator of the scene 
in S. ii. 8, die supper oi Nasidienns. Probably Horace exaggerated his mer- 
its, as well as Follio's, out of afiection for tlie men. As to Follio,%ee O. M. 1, 
Int, and v. 10, n. * Regum,' such as the "sacra Fblopis domus" (C. i. 6. 
8, n.). 'Pede tcr percusso ' refers to the trimeter iambic, the common nskcas- 
nre of tragedy. 

44. Ut nemo Varius duett ;] As to Yarius, see the Ode last mentioned, w. 
8, 11, and S. 5. 40. The derived significations of *duccre' are various. As 
applied to a poem, it is probably taken from the process of spinning. See 
Kpp. ii. 1. 225 : '' tenui dcdacta po^mata filo." Sec also S. ii. 1. 4. 

45. Virgilio] Whether Virgil had at this time published his Geoigics or 
not is quite uncertain, from the doubt that hangs over both the date of this 
Satire and the publication of those poems. But, at any rate, Virgil had them 
in hand, and his friends had probably heard a great part of them recited in 
private. The Bucolics had been published some time, and they seem to 
have been thought well of, though until the Aeneid had made some progress 
we have no reason to suppose that Virgil was classed by his contcmporanes 
with poets of the first rank. ' Facetnm' signifies ' elegant,' as in a coxcomb 
it would be called * fine,' S. 2. 26. 

46. Hoc eratf] Horace says, * Fundanius may write comedy better tbnn 
any man living, FoUio tragedy, Varius epics, Viigil pastorals : this (satire^ 
was what, after Varro and some others had tried it in vain, I was able (o 
write better than they, though not equal to its inventor' (Ludlius). Who he 
means by ' some otliers,' it is impossible to say. 

Varrone Afacino\ P. Terentius Varro was a poet of the day some years 
older than Horace. He was called Ataeinus from the Atax, » nver. of Gallia 
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whether for its odor, its skulking, or its sting. So that l^fiyfiara Kopewpy 
\a6p6d(iKvat K6p€€S, seem to have been proverbial explosions for calumny. 

79. Demetritts,] See above on v. 18; and as to f'annius, see S. 4. 21, n. 
On Plotius, see S. 5. 40 ; and on Yalgius, C. ii. 9, Int. He was consul in 
B. c. 13. Who Octavius was, we cannot tell. Horace does not mean Augus- 
tus, for, after the death of the dictator, Octavius became C Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, and could not at this time be called Octavius. On Fuscus (to 
whom the epithet 'optimus' belongs), see C i. 22, Int., and S. 9. 61, and 
Epp. i. 10. 

83. Viscorum laudet uterque !] If Yiscus be the correct reading in S. 9. 22, 
and S. ii. 8. 20, the persons there mentioned maj be one or other or both of 
these brothers. 

84. Ambitione relegata] * Dismissing flattery.' 

85. tuo cum fratre,] This may have been Gellius Poplicola, Messalla's 
brother by adoption. He was with Brutus and Cassius in Asia Minor ; but 
left them before the battle of Philippi, and joined M. Antonius, and com- 
manded the right wing of his army at Actium. If therefore this be the per- 
son Horace alludes to, his acquaintance with him began in Bmtns'a camp 
He was consul in the year b. c. 36. 

86. Vos, Bibule et JSarvi,] This Bibulus was probably the roungest son of 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus, who was consul in b. c. 59, and of his wife Porcia, 
who afterwards married M. Brutus. He wrote an account of his stepfather's 
life, which Plutarch made use of. He must have been still quite younfi^. 

Servius Sulpicius Rufus was a distinguished lawyer and friend of Cicero, 
and he left a son named Servius. This son is perhaps the person Horace 
refers to. Cicero was very fond of him, to judge by his letters to his &ther. 
He must have been older than Horace, and very much older than Bibulus. 

Fumius was also the son of a friend and correspondent of Cicero, and was 
a favorite with Augustus. The epithet ' Candidas ' applied to him by Horace 
shows that he deserved esteem. Shortly after the battle of Actium he got 
Augustus to take his father, who had followed M. Antonius, into favor. 

88. Prudens] 'Designedly,' *on purpose.' 

91. Disdpularum inter jvlio fiorare cathedras.'] Their pupils were chiefly 
' mimae,' actresses, but some ladies of birth at this time learnt singing of pro* 
fessors, and it was not counted much to their praise. ' Jubeo plorare ' oorre. 
sponds to the Greek oc/MA^ety kcXcvoi, but ' plorare ' represents, not only the 
above proverbial expression, but the drawling of the singing-master teaching 
his pupils sentimental or melancholy songs. ' Cathedra ' was an easy-chair 
used chiefly by women. 

92. /, puer^ Authors did not write themselves, but had slaves, called 
'pueri a studiis,' or generally ' librarii,' to whom they dictated. See S. 4. 10. 
£pp. i. 10. 49 ; ii. 1 . 110. We are to suppose that Horace extemporised this 
anathema against Demetrius and Tigellius, and then told his amanuensis to 
go before be forgot it and add it to the Satire as his ' subscriptio ' ; which in 
letters was the word ' vale/ or something civil of that sort. 
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paiioii of lotim tnumpliB- But Augustus nerer ei^|Bged tlM Ptrthrans in 
the field. On ' labentis eqoo/ see C. i. 2. 39, n. 

16- paienu] See abo^e, r. 7. As to < fortem/ see what is said of ' Forti- 
tndo' on C- S. 57. Trdiatins sajs. If Horace cannot write of the victories of 
Angnstns, he maj of his Tirtnes, his justice, and moral coorage. 

17. Seqriatkam ut sapkng LmaliMs] Viigil nses this form (Georg. il- 170), 
" Sdpiadas dnros hello." As the elder ^pio had Ennios to praise him ^seo 
C. ir. 8), so the jonnger had Lodlins, who was his intimate friend, and who 
served nnder him in the Nmnantian war. There is no necessity for suppos- 
ing that Lncilins wrote a separate poem on the exploits of Scipio, dioi^ k 
is not improbable that he did so. ' Sapiens ' is apphed to the poet as ' doe- 
tus ' is elsewhere. See note on C i. 1. 29. "Hand mihi deero ' Horace uses 
above, S. i. 9. 56. 

18. dextro teaqmne] See below, S. 4. 4 : " Cum te sic tempore laevo Inter- 
pellarim." 

20. Oct male si palpen] * If yon stroke him ^omsilj, he kicks ont» and 
protects himself on every side. 

21. Qmato rectim hoc] Horace says that he may attempt those snbiects, 
but he must uriut for an opportunity. And Trebatius continues, ' How much 
bettor is this, than with bitter verses to offend soch wretched creatures as 
Pantolabus and Nomentanus, by which he only excites the fears and haired 
of every one!' 

22. Panioiaimm] S. i. 8. 1 U 

24. Qfudfadam f] ' What am I to do ? ' says Horace. * Every man has 
his taste, and mine is to string verses together like Lucilius.' 

Miionius,] This man is said to have been a ' scurra,' a parasite, a low fel- 
low who has no respect for himself, who lets himself out, at the price of a 
dinner, to entertain rich people and their gnests with buffoonery and sbmU 
talk. Miionius, as soon as the wine got into his head, would get up and 
dance before the company, the lowest proceeding in the eyes of a Roman 
that could be imagined. ' Icto,' in this sense of ' wine-struck,' does not occur 
elsewhere. It is a Greek notion. 

26. Casior gaudet equis,] This difeience in the tastes of Castor and his 
brother is expressed in one line of the Iliad (iii. 237), Kdoropd B' linrodc^ior 
icac irv^ oya^r HoXtidcvJcca. 

27. quct capUmm vivunt,] Compare " Qnot homines tot sententiae : suns 
cuique roos/' (Phormio, ii. 4 14.) 

28- clauden] See S. L 10. 59. 

31. neque si male cesserat] * Never resorting to anything else, whether mat- 
ters had gone ill with him or well." 

33* Votiva — tabella] On the practice of hanging up a picture in the tem- 
ples to commemorate escape from shipwreck, see C- i. 5. 12, n. It was prob- 
ably not confined to sailors. ' 

34. Vita sents.] Lucilius, the date of whose death is not certain, but who 
is said to have died in his forty-sixth year, b- c 103, is here called old only in 
point of time, as in Epp. ii. 1, 56, *' Aufert Pacnvius docti fiunam senis Ac- 
dns alti"; and above (S. L 10. 67), ''poetamm seniomm tnrba" ; and as 
Aristophanes is culled by Persins (i. 124), " praegrandis senex *' 

Lucanug an Apvhts anceps:] See C. iii. 4. 9, n. 'Anceps' is neuter. 
' Sub ' signifies * close up to,' wnere ' sub ' has its original meaning ' up,' and 
" the sense of ' to ' belongs to the accusative termination, net to &e preposi- 
tion " As to ' colonns/ see C. ii. 14. 12, n. ' Romano ' is used for the Bo- 
roans, as in Epod. vii. 6, and Tac. Ann xii. 58. 

The colony of Venosia was formed in b. c. 291, the last vear of the tiiird 
Samnite war, when L. Postnmius Megellus and C. Junius Brutus Bnbulcns 
were consuls. The town, which was on the borders of Lncania and Apnli^^ 
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60. QfdsqmM erit vitae acribam color.] This loose coUocation t>f words ift not 
nnciMiunoii in Horace. It ought not to be imitated. 

Opuert ut iis] See Introduction. This sentence illostrates the mle re- 
specting verbs of fearing, that they " have the subjunctive with ' ne ' if the 
ODJect he not desired, with ' ut ' if it be desired " (Key's L. G. 1186), to which 
the note is " Observe that the X«atin inserts a negative where the ^English has 
none, and vice versa *' 

64> iMrahere etpellem,] Compare Epp. i, 16. 44. Each of the Scipiones 
had a Ls^ius for his intimate companion. This is C. Laelins Sapiens^ the 
fnend of F. Scipio Africanns Minor, and well known through Cicero's trea- 
tises ' De Senectute ' and ' De Amicitia/ in the former of which he is a listen- 
er, in the latter the principal speaker. As to the following verse, see C. iv. 
8. 18, n. Lucilins was on terms of close intimacy with these two friends. 

67. Metello] Q. Csdcilius Metellus had the cognomen Macedonicus given 
him, for his successes against Andriscus, the pretender to the throne of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia. Horace means to say that Scipio and Xinlins were 
not offended at the wit of Lncilius, nor feared it migftt turn upon themselveB, 
when they saw him attack Metellus. Why he did so is uncertain. 

68. Lupo] Who Lupus was is not certain. His name appears in many 
of the fragments of Lucilins. The most probable person is "L. Comeliiis 
Lcntulus Lupus, who was consul b. c. 156. What he had done to provoke 
Lucilius^s satire we do not know, but Cicero (De Nat. Deor. i. 2.3) has pre- 
served a verse of his in which Lupus is classed with the perjured and prof- 
ligate. 

Atqui Primores populi] * Atqui/ which is a form of ' at quin,' means ' hot 
he did, did he not ? ' ' Tributim,' throughout all the tribes - he attacked the 
optimates and plebeians, and all without distinction. As to the tribes, see 
Epp. i. 6. 62, n. * Aeouus ' means ' favorable to.' 

72. VirUu Scipiadae] On this form, see above, v. 17. See also S. i. 2. 
32, n., on the expression ' virtus Scipiadae.' Lselius, as above mentioned, 
had the cognomen Sapiens given him, and any one who reads Cicero's trea- 
tise that bears his name will understand Horace's epithet ' mitis.' One of 
the Scholiasts relates a story of Lielins runnine round the dinner4able, aad 
Lncilius pursuing him with a napkin, to flog nim. Lucilins was bom b. c 
148, and Scipio died b. c. 129. He was therefore but a boy when he thns 
plaved with these friends ; and if, as Horace's language implies, he wrote 
satires in Scipio's lifetime, they were probably the mere intemperate sallies 
of youth. But Horace may be mistaken. The fare of these great men was 
of the simplest kind. (See note on S. i. 6. 115.) 

75. Infra Lucili censumi Horace had before intimated (v. 34, n.) that lie^ 
a poor man's son, bom in a provincial town, was not to be comnared witii 
Lucilins, a Roman citizen, who was rich, and had a fine house in tne f onun* 

78* nist quid tu,] This is equivalent to saying, ' This is what I think, Tre- 
batius ; but I shall be glad to defer to your opinion if you differ from me.' 

79> ntAi7 hinc diffin£re possian.] The meaning of ' diffindere ' is not quite 
clear. Perhaps it has the same sense as 'secare' above (S.i. 10. island 
Epp. i. 16. 42) ; that is, < to decide.' If so, Trebatius says he cannot deeide 
the question from the premises Horace has put before him (* hine '). 

80. Sed tamat] By the XH. Tables, the writing of scurrilous verses was 
among the few offences that were punishable with death. See Diet Antt, 
Art. ' Injuria,' and compare Epp. ii. 1. 153. There was a 'lex Cometia de 
injuriis,' which probablv included the offence of writing scurrilous venes. 
When Trebatius says there is 'jus judicinmqne,' he means that there is law, 
and also there are legal proceedings, for this case. ' Ne forte ' is used as in 
C. iv. 9, 1, where sect note, and compare Epp. i. 1. 13 ; 18. 58 ; ii. I. 208. 
' Sanctamm ' is a participle, ' quae sanciuntur.' ' Sandre legem ' was to 
affix the penalty to a ' lex,' and so give it effect. See Cic. dc Am. c 1 2. . 
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Leporan udatus equove] There is some confusion raised in this long sen- 
tence by the introduction of the words ' pete cedentem aGra disco/ Iforace 
means at first to say, " When you have tired yourself with hunting the bare, 
with riding an unbroken horse, or (supposing the rougher sports are too 
much for you) with ball-play or throwing the discus, and are dr^ and hungry, 
then see if you wiU despise the commonest food, and call for nch malsnm." 
Instead of which he says : " After hunting the hare or wearying yourself with 
riding, or if (supposing you are only accustomed to Greek sports, and the 
Koman are too much lor you) ball-play occupies you or the discus, then 
throw the discus ; but when fatigue snail haye banished fastidiousness, xmd 
you are dry and hungry, then see if," etc. 

10. Romana — MilUia] This is a way of expressing Roman sports. 

11. seupila vdox] The ball-play, w^hich was so common an an'uscment 
in one shape or other among the Romans, was introduced from Greece, 
though the Romans had yarieties perhaps of their own inyention. 

Id. Seu te discus agiti] The throwing of the discus likewise was of Greek 
origin, and belonged to the heroic age. It had no resemblance to the quoit, 
by which name it is sometimes rendered, but was a round flat plate of metid 
or stone, sometimes nearly a foot in diameter. 

14. Cum labor extuderitj 'Extundo' is nowhere else used in this sense, 
but it is a yery apt word for the occasion. Hunger beating fastidiousness 
out of a man represents the power of the one, and the contemptible chaxacter 
of the other, veiy well. 

15. nisi HymtUia mella FcUemo] This constituted the drink called 'mul- 
sum,' olvofieXif which was commonly drunk at the preparatory course called 
'gustus' or 'promulsis' (see S. 1. 3. 6, n.), the former name being taken 
from the dishes that were eaten as a whet to the appetite, and the latter from 
the mulsum that was taken with them. The use of the strong Falemian 
wine for this mixture, in which the usual proportion was four of wine to one 
of honey, is condemned below, S. 4. 25. 

16. promusj This was one of the 'ordinarii' or upper domestic slayes, 
whose duty it was to take charge of the wine-cellar and larder. He was 
hence called ' cellarius,' also ' procurator peni,' ' steward of the provisions.' 
Another name he bore was 'condus/ because he had to take into store {* oon- 
dere') the provisions that were left or brought in for consumption ; and, as 
the same person who locked up also took out the provisions ('piomere'), 
both names were united in one, ' conduspromus.' 

17. hiemat mare ;] * Hiemat ' is copied from the Greek vrtfu^^rrai. 

18. LatrcaOem sfomachum] Compare 'iratum ventrem' (S. ii. 8. 5). A 
hungry man is vulearly said to '* have a wolf in his belly," to this day. 

19. Qui partumi] The subject is only to be gathered from the context. 
* Whence do you suppose this appetite springs, or now is it obtained ? ' 

20. vulmentaria quaere} The Scholiasts tell us a story of Socrates, tliat, 
when ne was taking a long walk, he accounted for his activity by saying 
2^op ovvoytf, ' I am getting sauce for my dinner.' See Epp. 1. 18. 48. 

21. osirea Nee scarus] These were all served up with the 'gustus,' to stir 
up the appetite. Oysters were eaten raw or dressed. The ' scarus ' was a 
fish not known in these days. It was rare, even among the Romans, and 
imported from the Mf^^an Sea. Martial says it was good for the stomach, 
but of poor flavor. The * lagois ' is described by the l^holiast as ' a bird of 
the color of a hare ' ; beyond which we know nothing about it. ' Ostrea ' is 
here used as a dissyllable. Of the other things of which the 'promnlsis' 
usually consisted, some are given below (S. 8. 8, sq.). The peacock was* 
dish lateljT introduced when Horace wrote. 

23. poniopawme] 'Ponere,' for patting on the table, ocean below (S. 
4. 14). 
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24. iergare palatumA * To wipe the palate/ is a novel expression. 

25. vanis rcrwwi,] See C. iv. 12. 19, n. 

28. Codo nvm adest] The ' m ' is pronounced with the following word, as 
is common in Terence. 

30. ckceptwn te petere !] The infinitive * pctere ' expresses a feeling of in- 
dignation. This infinitive is dependent on some snch phrase as * credendum 
est.' The sense is as follows : " To think that, although in the quality' of 
the flesh there is no diflV?rence, you should prefer the pea-fowl to the otner, 
deluded by the superiority of its beauty." * Hac * refers not to the bird last 
mentioned, but to that which the speaker prefers, or is defending ; just as we 
have *his ' and 'illis' changing places below (36. 37). 

31. Unde datum sentis] The sentence goes on thus : 'Be it so : grant that 
you may be taken in by the eye, in the matter of the bird with a fine tail j ' 
but what sense can tell you whether such and such a fish was caught in the 
Tiber or in the open sea, between the bridges or at the mouth of the river? " 
This is not a veiy well chosen question. That part of the river which is 
meant by * inter pontes ' lay between the Pons Fabricius, which joined the 
Insula Tiberina with the left bank, and the Pons Sublicius, and between 
these bridges the Cloaca Maxima emptied itself. Here the stream was more 
than usually rapid, and 'jactatus,' 'tossed,' expresses this. It would not 
require a ver)' keen epicure to distinguish a fish caught in those waters ; and 
the fish taken at sea, if it was the same fish, would be out of season and 
coarse. The * lupus ' is said to have been of the pike kind. 

33. Osiia 8ub 7\i8ci ?] * Sub ' with the accusative, in phrases of place, seems 
to have the meaning it has in phrases of time, 'immediately after (see £pod. 
ii. 44, n) ; so that 'sub ostia' would be 'immediately on entering the mouth.' 
But it usually in these phrases /ollows a verb of motion, and means ' close up 
to ' ; and if it be so understood here, the verb of motion must be supplied, 
•as you approach close up to.* The Tiber is called 'Tuscus amnis,' as (C. 
!. 20. 5) it is said to be Maecenas's ' patemum flumen,' because it rises in 
£truria. 

84. MiiUum] The mullet was a fish in high estimation for a great number 
of years. Martial speaks of one of two pounds as the least that should be 
put upon a fine dish. This, Plinv says, was a size it rarely exceeded. Ju- 
venal tells a story of a man who l^ought a mullet of six pounds, at a thou- 
sand sesterces for each pound (iv. 15). The bearded mullet, as it was called, 
was hdd in highest esteem. Horace so}*s the man is mad to admire a mullet 
of three pounds, since to be served up it must be divided into as many sepa- 
rate dishes (see Epp. i. 18. 48, n.). 

36. Qftia scilicet illis] * Blis ' does not refer to the more remote object here, 
but to the nearer, as in v. 29 (see note). ' His ' refers to the mullet. 

40. At vosy Praesentes Austri,] 'Now may ye, O potent south-winds.' 
'At' is a particle of exclamation, when a sudden emotion is expressed, as 
mentioned above (Epod. v. I). The winds are invoked as deities. As to 
'praesens' in this application, see C. i. 35. 2. 

41. quamquam] "Though I need not invoke your help ; for the boar and 
the fresh tnrbot lose their flavor, when the stomach is goi^ged and seeks stim- 
ulants.' 

42. rhomhtts] This fish, if it was the turbot, was not less esteemed by the 
Bomans than by ourselves. The finest were caught in the Hadriatic, near 
Ravenna, whence the fish that caused such a sensation in Juvenal's story (iv. 
37, sqq.) he calls " Hadriaci spatium admirabile rhombi." But it is not cer- 
tain that we know what fish is meant by the * rhombus.' Respecting ' rapula' 
and ' inulae,' see below, S. 8. 51. On the use of eggs at the ♦ promulsis,' see 
S i. 3. 6. The sense in which Horace uses the words ' pauper ' and ' rex ' Is 
nowhere more marked thanhcre (see C. i. 1.18, and C. i* 4. 14). 
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47. CfaUoni praeconis erat adpenaere] This person, who Hved in the time 
of Lucilius and was noticed by him, is said to have introduced the ' aci- 
Denser/ which fish is said to be a stuigeon. In respect to ' praeconis/ see S. 
1. 6. 86, n. 

50. auctor docuit praetorius,] It is said one Rnfus was the first to bring 
into fashion the eating of young storks. When he lived, it is impossible to 
say. He must have served the office of praetor, from the epithet Horace gives 
him. The stork went out of fashion, as OfeUa predicts ; and though gulls 
did not take its place, cranes came into vogue. See S. ii. 8. 87. As to 
' auctor,' see C. i. 28. 14, n. The word ' edixerit ' is a play upon the ' edic- 
tum * of the * praetor.' 

52. pravi docilis] * Ever ready to learn what is bad.' The construction is 
like * docilis modorum,' in C. iv. 6. 43. ' Pravus ' signifies ' crooked,' as op- 
posed to 'rectus,' 'straight*; and so 'pravum detorseris,' below (v. 55), is 
literally 'turn yourself awry.' 'Pravis talis' (S. i. 3. 48} are 'crooked 
ankles.' 

53. Sordidus a ienut] Horace goes on to show that moderation is not 
meanness, and that propriety lies in a middle course. 

55. AvidienuSf] This man was a miser, but nothing more is known of 
him. He was ' a dirty dog,' and so the name Canis was properly applied to 
him. 

58. defundere] 'Difi^undere' means, as mentioned before, to draw wine 
from the ' dolium ' into the ' amphora,' * testa,' or ' cadus,' (all the same kind 
of vessel,) in which it was kept till it was fit to drink. When poured thence 
into the 'crater,' to be mixed for drinking, it was said to be 'defusum.' 
This miser's wine was of a poor kind, probably not fit to be bottled in the 
first instance, but only to be drunk from the ' dolium.' He bottled it, and 
did not produce it for consumption till it was lumed (' mutatum '). 

59. lic^it lUe repotia] On 'licebit,' see Epod. xv. 19. 'Bepotia' was a 
' coena ' sometimes given, the day after marriage, by the husband. I am not 
aware that any explanation of the custom is to be met with. The marriage- 
dinner was given by the husband. As that was usually a scene of nothing 
but unrestrained merriment, perhaps the religious ceremonies, required prop* 
crly to inaugurate the new life of the married couple, and to propitiate the 
Penates and Lares, were usually deferred to this day ; and tne sobriety of 
the 'repotia' was probably designed to make amends for the license of the 
* coena nuptialis.' The Bomans observed their birthdays with religions accu- 
racy. See note on C. iv. 11. 8. 

61. albatus] They took care on every holiday to have their togas especially 
clean. The ordinary toga was not dyed. The natural whiteness of tne wool 
was increased by the process of cleaning, in which it was rubbed with differ- 
ent kinds of fuller's earth (' creta fullonis '), and also exposed to steams of 
sulphur, which removed stains of any kind. ' Albatus,' therefore, signifies in 
a toga which has just come from the ' fullo.' It was usual for persons who 
were canvassing for offices to have their toga unusually whitened with an 
extra supply of * creta,' whence they were called ' candidati.' 

comu ipse bilibri] The ' comu ' was the horn vessel in which the oil was 
kept. Instead of having a cruet or small vessel suited to the dinnei^table, 
such as wealthy people usually had of silver and others of cheaper material, 
he would bring down the big horn, and with his own hand (' ipse '), lest 
others should l^ too liberal, drop the smallest quantity of oil upon the cab- 
bage, while of his old vinegar, which would turn his guests, if he had any, 
from the dish, he was free enough. 

64. aiunt.] to Xcyoficvoi/, ' as the saying is.' It was perhaps a common 
proverb to express a dilemma, though not now met with elsewhere. 

65. Mundut erit g*ia non] ' A man will be decent so far as (' qna ') be 
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does not offend by meanness, and is on neither hand sordid in his way of 
living.' 

67. Albuti senia] See S. ii. 1.48, n. The Scholiasts say the savage old 
man used to flog his slaves before they did wrong, "because," said he, 
" when you do wrong I may not be at leisure to flog you." * Dido/ * to dis- 
tribute,' is different in sense and etymology from *divido.* The latter is 
connected with * idno,' * idus ' (C. iv. 1 1 . 16, n.), the former with * do.* * Di- 
do ' is commonly used bv Lucretius. 

68. ut simplex Naevitu] Of Naevias nothing is known. ' Simplex ' is iron- 
ical. A story is told by Plutarch, in his Life of Julius Csesar (c. 17), of Vale- 
rius Leo, who put before the dictator some asparagus covered with ointment 
instead of oil. Such 'simplicity,' amounting to an indifference to the decen- 
cies of life, and a want of consideration for others, which some people almost 
look upon as a virtue, Horace very properly describes as a great vice. 

70. Accipe nunc] Horace now goes on to show the advantage of moderate 
living, especially as connected with health. 

73. Quae simplex oUm iihi sederit ;] * Which, before you mixed it with other 
things (while it was 'simplex'), remained quiet upon vour stomach' 

76. Lenta — pituita.] The tough mucus secreted by the intestines. The 
first and third syllables of 'pituita' are long; the second, therefore, here 
coalesces with the third. 

77. Ooena — dubiaf] This expression is copied fix)m Terence, and means 
such a £;ood dinner that you cannot tell what to eat first. Fhorm. ii. 2. 28. 

79. Atque affigit humo\ Debauchery not only affects the body, but de- 

Eresses the spirit, and unnts it for the duties of life. The expression ' aJQSgit 
umo ' reminds us of the words of David, " My soul cleaveth to the ground." 
The same sense, though in a different connection, is conveyed bv Cicero's 
words (De Senect. c. xxi.) : "Est enim animus caelestis ex altissimo domi- 
cilio depressns et quasi demersus in terram, locum divinae naturae aetemita- 
tiqne contrarium,' which serves also to illustrate ' divinae particulam aurae.' 
This expression may have been taken from some old writer. 

82. ad melius potent tmnscurrere] * May betake himself to better fare.' As 
to 'quondam,' see C. ii. 10. 17, n. 

87. moUitiem,] ' Indulgence,' which, as applied to youth, must be under- 
stood in a bad sense ; but to age or sickness in a good, as that which infirmity 
or disease requires. 

89. Ranciaum aprum] What Horace means to say is, that their hospitable 
forefathers, rather than eat their boar by themselves, while it was fresh, would 
keep it till it was high, in case a stranger should drop in to eat of it with them. 

93. idltts me prima] See S. i. 3. 99. 

94. Das aliquidfamae] ' I suppose ^on allow something to good report, 
seeing that more welcome than music it comes to the ear of man. If so (he 
goes on), consider that these luxuries are as discreditable as they are noxious. 
Also, they leave you without friends, and will bring you to penury.' 

95. patinaegue] The 'patina' was a covered disn in wnich meats were 
brought in hot from the Kitchen. ' Patruus ' was as proverbial a name for 
tyranny on the male side of the family, as ' noverca ' on the female. See C. 
iu. 12. 3. S. ii. 3. 87. 

99. As laquei pr^ium.'] This was a proverb, or became so after Horace. 

Jure, in^it, Trausius] The glutton is supposed to answer, * This sort of 
language is suited to Trausius : but to one who is as rich as I am, it does not 
apply.' Of Trausius the spendthrift, nothing is known. All we have to in- 
fer is, that he lived profusely upon small means, and ruined himself, which 
the speaker considers himself too rich ever to do. * Vectigalia ' is used for a 
private fortune, in C. iii. 16. 40. Its use is appropriate here, in connection 
with 'regibui.' 

89 
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101. Ergo Quod superat^ *Bat if you hare more than you want, cannot 
you find better objects to spend it on ? ' 

103. indignus] This has the same sense as 'immeritus' (C iii. 6. 1, and 
elsewhere), 'innocent.' Forcell. gives other examples. As to the state of 
the temples and their restoration, see C. ii. 15, Introduction, and note on 
C. iii.6. 1. 

106. Uni ntmirum] " He hath said in his heart, I shall not be moyed, for 
I shall never be in adversity" (Ps. x. 6), is very like the alignment Horace 
puts in his rich man's mouth, — the man whose fortune was large enough 
for three kings. He argues that he is so rich that he never can be otherwise. 
As to 'nimirum,' see £pp. i. 9. 1, n. 

107. theme Ad casus avlH08\ On ' ne,' see S. i. 10. 21, and with ' dubios' 
compare C. iv. 9. 36. 

111. aptarit] * Has fitted on his armor,' as it were. 

112. Quo magis his credaSj] He brings forward Ofella, as an instance, in 
particular, of the way in which a man who has been frugal in prosperity can 
meet the reverses of fortune. 

113. latins] This word is used as 'angustius' in the opposite sense. It 
means * more profusely.' I am not aware that it is so used anywhere else. 
'Metato in agello ' is the farm which lias been marked out by the public sur- 
veyor ('metator'), and assigned to Umbrenus. (See Introduction.) This 
participle is used passively in C. ii. 15. 15. ' Fortem ' has been explained in 
the note on C. S. 58, and for 'colonum,' see C. ii. 14. 12, n. As 'colonum' 
signifies a tenant, 'mcrcede' ('rent') is only added to give additional force 
to the contrast. It makes rather a clumsy sentence. Farms were held either 
on pa3rment of rent, or of a certain part of the produce of the land ; bnt 

* merces ' could not mean the latter. A * colonus ' who held on the latter 
terms, was called ' partiarius.' ' Tcmere ' signifies that which is done with- 
out consideration, because habitually done. 

116. luce profesta] * Profesti dies ^ were working-days, as opposed to * festi ' 
or * feriati ' (S. 3. 144, sq.). ' Profestis ' is opposed to ' sacris ^ in C. iv. 15. 25. 

119. operum vaaio] Compare C. iii. 17. 16, " operum solutis," and A. P. 
212, "liberquelaborum." 

120. bene erat] * We made ourselves happy.* See C. iii. 16. 43. 

122. cum dupUceJicu'] Some take this for a large coarse kind of fig (' ma- 
risca'), double the size of an ordinary one. Others take it for a fig split in 
two, and so dried. It is possible Horace may mean two figs. 

123. Post hoc Indus erai\ "After this we amused ourselves by drinking 
with 'culpa' for our 'magister,' or *rex bibendi,' trvfiiroo'lapxos'' (C. i. 4. 
18, n.). It appears that they agreed between themselves as to some mode of 
drinking, and established a penalty for the transgression of it, which trans- 
gression (' culpa ') was to do that which at drinking parties, where a presi- 
dent was appointed, he might do arbitrarily ; that is, either mulct a guest of a 
cup of wine, or make him drink an extra cup, or anything else he chose, as a 
fine for misbehavior. In short, Ofella means it was a quiet and primitive 
sort of way of proceeding, unlike the new fashion introduced from Greece, 
and followed in fine houses, of having a symposiarch to preside (S. ii 6. 
69, n.). 

124. Ac venerata Geres ita] On this use of 'veneror,' see C. S. 49, n 

* Ita ' introduces the object of the prayer. It is usually followed by ' ut ' in- 
troducing a condition. But as with ' sic,' that is not always the case. See 
note on C. i. 3. 1. 

127. parcius — nituistis'] * Have ye been in worse condition, less sleek and 
fat?' *Ut,' 'ever since,' as "Ut tetigi Pontum vexant insomnia" (Ovid, 
Trist. iii. 8. 27). ' Propriae' signifies one's own in perpetuity, as below (v. 
134), "erit nulli proprius " j and S. ii. 6. 5. Aen. (i. 73) : "Connubio jun- 
gam stabill propri^miqiio. dicabo." 
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131. vafri] The law was as plain as its subjects admitted, though to ig- 
norant people it must often have appeared subtle, and that is the meaning of 
* vafri/ 

133. UmbrenQ See Introduction. 



SATIBE III. 

This Satire appears to have been written during the Saturnalia, in the 
month of December, b. c. 32. The year before, Agrippa had been JE6ii&, 
and his asdileship is alluded to in v. 185. It was written at Horace's coun- 
try-house, not long, it may be supposed, after it was given him. He was 
improving the house at the time, as we may infer from v. 308. The Satire 
is general, taking in the leading vices and follies of human nature, — ambi- 
tion, avarice, extravagance, lust, superstition, which are brought together with 
some ingenuity. 

One Damasippus, a man who had wasted a good fortune in speculating as 
an amateur in all sorts of costly articles, particularly works of art, in which 
he was held to bo a connoisseur, is introduced in a new character, as a Stoic 
philosopher, reproving Horace for his laziness, and urging him to write. He 
relates the story of his own conversion to philosophy, which was this. When 
he had lost all his fortune, find was hopelessly involved with money-lenders, 
and fonnd himself laughed at and called madman wherever he went, be grew 
desperate, and was going to throw himself into the Tiber, when he was ar- 
rested by Stertinius, an oracle of the Stoics, who remonstrated with him and 
consoled him, and at the same time armed him against his enemies (v. 297) 
with a long homily, in the course of which he proved that aU the world, but 
the good and wise, were as mad as he was. In this discourse he enumerates 
the chief features of this universal madness, and*this forms the bulk of the 
Satire. 

Of Damasippus very litde is known. But he was a real person, though 
perhaps a little before Horace's day. Why Horace should have chosen this 
man as the mouth-piece of his Satire docs not appear. Damasippus says 
himself, it is true, that, having ruined his own aifairs, he had nothing to do 
but to attend to the affairs of others ; which Horace interprets to mean, that 
he had taken to giving advice when it was not asked (see v. 27, n.). 

Stertinius appears to have been an authority among the Stoics of the day. 
The Scholiasts tell us he wrote 220 books on the doctrines of that school. 
Damasippus calls him (v. 296) "sapientum octavus." His books, if ho ever 
wrote them, have not rescued him from oblivion. Horace mentions him 
again, in Epp. i. 12. 20, as the representative of the sect. 

The discourse of Stertinius turns upon this dogma, that every man in the 
world, high or low, is mad, except the sage (see note on v. 46). Cicero has 
argued the same doctrine of the Stoics in his Paradoxa (iii. on ira? a^po>v 
ftaiifrat), but he does not go very deep into the subject, or throw much light 
upon it. 

2. Memhranam poscaa,] Horace speaks of parchment (' membrana ') only 
twice (A. P. 389), 'charta,' which means the Egyptian papyrus, being his 
usual equivalent for a book. From the thin coats of the papyrus the name 
' liber ' was derived, and parchment was less generally used in Horace's day 
than the papyrus ; though that material was also commonly employed. 
* Texere chartam ' is a common expression for putting the pieces of the 
papyrus together. ' Retexcro scripta,' therefore, means to take to pieces or 
tear up what is written, or to take out leaves and substitute others, with dif- 
ferent writings upon tliem. 
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3. vini somnique hemgnus] This is a Greek constraction : ' freely indulg- 
ing in wine and sleep.' * iJignum sermone ' means * worthy of being talked 
about.' 

4. At ipsis Satumalibus] The use of 'at' in replies is common. 'But, 
say you, while the Saturnalia were going on, you ran away to this place (his 
farm) ; 1. e. that he might write some&ing worth reading. ' Well, then,' 
Damasippus proceeds, * since you have kept yourself sober, give us some- 
thing equal to what vou have led us to expect.' The Saturnalia was cele- 
brated on the 17th of December, to represent the liberty of the golden age of 
Saturn (S. ii. 7. 4, " libertate Decembri"), and therefore one of its chief 
features was the license granted, for the one day that the feast lasted, to 
slaves. They had all the mockery of freedom for a few hours, which they 
spent, like their betters, in rioting. The feast belonged more to the country 
than the town, and was properly a farmers' festival. But it was attended 
with greater disturbances in the city ; and one who wanted to be quiet at that 
time would be glad to retire to the coxmtry. 

6. Nil est:] * It 's no use,' as if Horace were preparing an excuse. 

7. calami,] The reed used by the Komans for writing appears to have 
been precisely the same as the ' kulum ' now used throughout the East. Like 
the pap3mis, it was chiefly brought from Egypt, and, when cut and ready for 
use, diftered scarcely at all from the pens we employ. As the bad workman 
finds fault with his tools, the poet is supposed to get in a passion with his 
pen and beat the wall by his oedside, because his ideas would not flow fast 
enough. He who was unfortunate was said to have been bom when the gods 
were angry; here Damasippus adds, *and the poets too.' Compare S. ii. 
7. 14. 

9. minantis] ' Promising.' So the Greeks sometimes used aTreiXecv. And, 
on the other hand, * promittere ' is used in the sense of * minari.' 

10. tepido] Horace was delicate, and disliked the cold, and in the winter 
was glad to retreat to his cftuntry-house, where he could get plenty of wood 
and a good fire. (See Epp. i. 7. 10, sq.) But his residence in the valley of 
the Licenza was itself sheltered, and probably at some seasons warmer than 
Bome. 

11. Quorsum pertintdt stipare Plaiona MenandrOy] * Quorsum ' is a contrac- 
tion of * quo versum,' * to what point turned or tending.' Plato was a comic 
writer, and a rival of Aristophanes. As to Eupolis, see S. i. 4. 1, n., and for 
Archilochus, see Epod. vi. 13, n. 

13. virtute rdictaf] I have more than once had occasion to remark, that 
the notion of perseverance is involved in the Roman 'virtus' (see C. S. 69), 
and it is so here, being opposed to * desidia ' (v. 15). But it means more, for 
it implies moral courage and a strong will, which were in great esteem among 
the Bomans. Damasippus supposes the poet to be consulting his ease and 
his cowardice at the same time ; and says, if he thinks to silence jealousy by 
ceasing to write, he will only find himself the object of contempt ; and if he 
means to be idle now, he must be content to lose the reputation won in his 
better days of energy. As to Siren, see Epp. i. 2. 23. 

16. Damasippe,] See Introduction. Horace prays, in the words of a com- 
mon formula, that Heaven will send Damasippus, to reward him for his good 
advice, a barber to shave his long beard. He may be supposed to have let 
his beard grow long, with the affectation peculiar to those who called them- 
selves philosophers ; and Horace means that to be delivered from that folly 
would be the best boon that could be bestowed upon him. (See below, v. 35, 
and note on S. i. 3. 133.) ck iroyytovos <ro<^ol was the Greek way of repre- 
senting such persons, — men whose wisdom lay in their beards. 

18. Janum Ad medium] There appear to have been three arches dedicated 
to Janus in the Forum Romanum, one at each end, and one in the centre. 
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near to the Arcns Fabianus at the extremity of the Via Sacra. They are 
alluded to again, Epp. i. I. 54: "Haec Janus summus ab imo Pcrdocet"; 
i. e. the whole Forum. Near the middle arch were the * tabemae ' of the 
principal money-lenders. 

20. OUm nam] This position of ' nam ' is peculiar to the poets. See be- 
low, V. 41, and elsewhere. 

21. vit/er — lauisset Sisyphus aerCy] Homer (II. vi. 153) calls Sisyphus 
Kepburros avbpSav, Damasippus says he used, before he lost all his money, to 
employ himself in purchasing and reselling all kinds of valuable property ; 
among the rest, vessels of Corinthian bronze (often, but improperly, called 
brass), of such antiquity that Sisyphus, the founder of Corinth, might be sup- 
posed to have used them for washing his feet. The rage for antiquated 
pieces of furniture went on increasing, and appears to have gone to absurd 
lengths during the empire. 

22. in/abre,\ *In an unworkmanlike manner.* The reverse of this is 
'affabre,' used by Cicero (in Verr. Act. i. c. 5). The art of founding is of 
great antiquity, tliongh the earliest metal statues were beaten out of lumps 
with the hammer. It was a process of much nicety, and the fitting of the 
parts required great skill. 

24. unus] See S. ii. 6. 57. A. P. 32. 

25. Mercuriale] Damasippus means that his skill in making bargains was 
so well known, that he was called, all over the town, a ward of Mercury. 
The more usual construction is with the dative. See below, v. 47, n. * Coni- 
pita* were tliose spots where two or more streets converged to a point, or 
crossed one another. At these places idlers lounged, and passengers stopped, 
if they were so disposed, to offer a prayer to the Lares publici or Compitales, 
whose altars were erected there. (See below, v. 281, n.) 

27 . morbi purgatum] This genitive follows the Greek construction. Hor- 
ace calls the man's mania for bargains a disease, and he is surprised how he 
ever got over it. 'But,' says he, *voa have only exchanged that disorder 
for another (that of giving advice where it is not wanted), as the patient in a 
lethargy has been known suddenly to jump up and assault the doctor. Pro- 
vided, however, you don't follow his example, be it as you please.' * Tra- 
jecto ' is a medical word. ' Miser ' is also said to be a medical word for * dis- 
eased.' ' Hie ' means ' any one,* ' such a one.* 

31. honey ne te Frustrere ;] ' My good sir, don't deceive yourself.' We 
have 'o bone' below (S. 6. 51). It is like the Greek & *ya6€. 

32. propeomnes,] Stertinius would not allow of any exceptions to this 
rule (see note on v. 44), and *prope' therefore may be looked upon, not as 
limiting ' omnes,' but perhaps as softening the expression a little. It is hard 
to give the word a distinct meaning in C. iv. 14. 20, and below in the 268th 
verse of this Satire (see note on the former passage). The Greeks would use 
a>ff cTToc (liTfiv in the same way. 

33. Stetiinius] See Introduction. ' Crepo ' is nowhere else used in a good 
sense, and it is put into Damasippns's mouth ironically. ' Uude ' means 
' from whom,* i. e. Stertinius. 

35. pnscere barbam] See above, t. 17, n. ircyy<ovoTpo<l>(iv is a term used 
by the later Greek writers. The Pons Fabricius, from which Damasippus 
was going to throw himself into the river after he became bankrupt, con- 
nected the Insula Tiberina with the left bank, and was just outside the walls, 
facing the south end of the Mons Capitolinus. It had lately been rebuilt with 
stone, having been formerly (as may be supposed) made of wood. There 
are still ruins of this bridge, which now bears the name Ponte di Quattro 
Capi. The Fabricius who built it was Curator Viarum, as appears by an in- 
scription upon one of the arches. 

38. Cave/axis] The last syllable in 'cave' used with the subjunctive 

39* 
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(sometimes with and sometimes without 'ut') is always short 'Pador ma- 
lus * is what the French call * mauvaise honte.' 

40. insanus haberi.] Those persons who called him a clever fellow as long 
as he appeared to be succeeding, now tliat he had failed called him a mad> 
man. Success was their criterion of wisdom, as it is with most people. 
* Qui vereare/ * because you are afraid.' 

41. Primum nam inqmram] 'Nam' is sometimes used to introduce an ex- 
planation, as here and in Epp. i. 1. 76. Compare Ctesar (B. G. iii. 28) : 
" Morini Menapiique longe alia ratione ac reUqui Gralli bellum gerere coepe- 
runt Nam quod intelligebant maximas nationes quae proelio contendissent, 
pulsas superatasque esse, continentesque silvas ac paludes habebant, eo so 
suaque omnia contulerunt." (See Key's L. G. 1452.) 

42. pereas quinfortiter] * Why you should not resolutely destroy yourself,' 
44. Chrysipm vorticus] This was the otocl TrocKiXi; or picture-gallery at 

Athens, in wnicn Zeno first taught, and from which his followers derived 
their name. The Stoics admitted no mean between perfect wisdom, or virtue, 
and absolute folly, or vice. The fool, therefore, was a madman, and he was 
a fool who was ignorant of the truth ; and this maxim (' formula ') applies to 
all men except the sage ; the sage, therefore, is he who is perfectly acquainted 
with the truth, which is the Stoics' equivalent for a virtuous man. This 
theory of virtue led to the doctrine of punishments ridiculed by Horace in the 
third Satire of the first book. The Stoics allowed no gradations of virtue, 
and therefore admitted no gradations of punishment. Their notion of a sage 
altogether was irrational, because no such being as they imagined a sage to 
be ever existed, and they did not suppose it possible he should. Their inten- 
tion was good, namely, to put before the world the highest standard of virtue, 
wisdom, and self-control, and, by withholding all credit from any stage short 
of peifection, to lead men on to desire perfection. 

47. qui tibi nomen Insano] The dative is right. See above, v. 25, n. 

50. utrique] Horace uses both the singular and plural of this word. 

51. hoc te Crede modo] * Believe yourself to be mad within this limit (or 
to this extent), namely, that he who laughs at you is no wiser, and drags his 
tail behind him (just as much as you do).' 

53. caudam trahat\ Mischievous bovs play tricks upon half-witted people 
in the streets, such as tying something behind them to make them look ridic- 
ulous. In some such way the provero may have arisen. 

Est genus unum] This is the first class of fools, those who are afraid where 
no fear is : the second being those who care nothing for danger. Compare 
with this the language of Socrates in Xenophon (Mem. i. 1. 14), rStv re yap 
fjMivofiePCiv Toiis fJL€v ouSc rd deivci BebuvM, tov9 dc Koi rd prf <^j3(^ 
<l>op€ia^ai» 

56. varum] It is not certain whether ' varum ' or ' varium ' is the proper 
reading. ' Varum ' signifies that which diverges. See S. i. 3. 47, n. 

58. cum cognatisA * Arnica ' agrees with * mater.' It is not a substantive. 
The word ' cognatis ' embraces all blood relations who can traoe back their 
origin to a common pair of ancestors. 

59. setva!] 'Take care!' a word common in the comic writers (see 
Foroell.). 

60. Ftuftua] Nothing more is known of this actor and of Catienos than is 
here mentioned. The ordinary story of Polydorus, the son of Priam, is that 
which Euripides relates in the Hecuba, that he was intrusted to the care of 
Folymcstor, king of Thrace, and murdered by him for his gold. Another 
legend (see Diet Biog. ' Polydorus ') makes him intrusted to the care of his 
sister Ilione, who was wife of the above Polymestor. She, for some reason, 
put him in the place of her own son Deiphilus, and the latter was brought up 
aa her brother. When the Greeks took Troy, they required Polymestor to 
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put Priam's son to death, and he accordingly killed Dciphilos. On this 
story, Facuvius founded a tragedy called Ilione, and in one of the scenes the 
ghost of Deiphilus is introduced in his mother's bed-chamber, calling upon 
her to giro his body burial in these words (preserved in Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 
44): — 

" Mater, te adpello quae curam somno suspensam levas, 
Neque te mei miseret; sui^ et sepeli natum." 
T\ifius acted Ilione, and Catienus was Deiphilus. The former was so drunk 
that he fell fast asleep, and Horace says, if 200,000 Catienuses had screamed 
in his ear, he would not have heard them. His part was to start up and cry 
to the vanished ghost, like Hamlet, — ** Age, adsta, mane, audi, iteradum 
csademmet ista mihi" (Cic. Acad. Prior, ii. 27). Cicero made a proverb of 
these words, ' Mater, te appello,' using them in various illustrations. See his 
speech Pro Sestio, c. 59. 

62. Huic ego vtdgis] Stertinius goes on to prove that the generality of 
men are as mad as the above persons. 

63. Errori aimiUm] * Errorem ' is mnderstood, and it is governed by ' in- 
sanire ' as a cognate accusative, * error ' being equivalent to * insania.' Com- 
pare Epp. i. 1. 101. 

64. tnsanit veleres\ In the firist place, says he, if Damasippus is mad for 
buying old statues, is he less mad who trusts him 1 

65. Esto!\ tifv, 'be it so,' a way of passing on to the disproving of the 
proposition by a reductio ad absurdum. * If I offer you a purse of money as 
a free gif^,' says Stertinius, ' are you mad if you accept it ? Is not he the 
fool who rejects the treasure that Mercurius in his bounty offers, seeing he 
may never be so kind again ? ' 

68. qvuim praesens Mercurius fert ?] This notion appears to be taken from 
a painting. It is common, in ancient works of art, to see Mercurius repre- 
sented with a purse in his hand, and his wings on his cap or feet, offering the 
former, as in haste, to some figure by him. 

69. Scribe decern Nerio /] These words, to v. 73, are an invective of the 
money-lender Perillius against his slippery debtor Nerius. And the Stoic 
replies to him in ver. 74 and the two following verses. The sense is this. 
'Make an entry (says Perillius) often (minae, or anything else) lent to Ne- 
rius; add by way of security a hundred such bonds as Cicuta employs, and 
to this any num^r of fetters jrou please (that is, take what security of him 
you choose), still the rascal will escape.' To which the Stoic replies, * If he 
is mad who ruins himself and cannot pay his debts, yon are more mad for 
lending him money which you have no chance of getting back Again.' The 
banker (' argentarius '), through whom the money was advanced, would make 
an entry in his books, which entry was legal evidence of the debt; but Peril- 
lius says that with such a slippery fellow it would not be sufficient. 

Nerius may stand for anybody of this character. Cicuta is said to be a 
nickname given to some notorious usurer, for his sour temper. Horace rep- 
resents him as a shrewd person to have dealings with ; one who, when he ad- 
vanced money, looked well to the security, and when he bound a debtor, tied 
the knot tight. 

71. Proteus.] For the story of Proteus, see Hom. Odyss. 410, sqq., 455, 
sqq. (which Virgil has imitated, Georg. iv. 405, sqq.) Ovid, Past. i. 369, 
sqq. ; A. A. i. 761 : — 

" Utque leves Proteus modo se tenuabit in undas ; 
Nunc leo, nunc arbor, nunc crit hirtus aper." 

72. rapies in Jus] See note on S. i. 9. 77. ' Mails ridentem alienis ' is a 
proverbial way of expressing a hypocrite, who puts on a face not his own. 
The words are taken, without strict regard to their application, from the 
Odyssey (xx. 347), ol d* ijbr) yvadfioio-i ytXoicjv aKKorpioun, where the 
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Buitors of Penelope latip:h when they xronld rather have cried, like " Qum et 
Ixion Tityosque vulm llisit invito " (C. iii. 11. 21). The sense is, that this 
cunning debtor, when his creditor sncs him, will put on all kinds of charac- 
ters, tell all manner of lies, get out of the obligation, and laugh at his cred- 
itor, let him do what he will to bind him. 

74. Si mak rem gerere] See v. 40, n. 

75. P\didiuH\ This Forccllini explains, I believe correctly, "insanius et 
quasi corruptius." As 'scribere' signifies to make an entry, 'rescribcre' 
signifies to cancel the entry, which would be done when the debt was paid, 
and not before. 'Quod tu nuuqnam rescribere possis' therefore means 
* what you can never recover.' ' Dictare ' is to dictate the form of bond for 
the borrower to write out, or the sum to be entered in his own books, and 
cither way is equivalent to lending money. When the unjust steward in the 
parable told his master's debtor to sit down quickly and write less than he 
owed, he was said ' dlcture,' and the man was to write an acknowledgment in 
the form of a bond. 

77. iogamjubeo componere,] This only means to sit down and composedly 
attend to wliat he is going to say. He turns from Damasippus to an imajri- 
nary mixed audience, and addresses four classes chiefly : that is to say, the 
ambitious, the avaricious, the luxurious, and the superstitious. 

83. Nescio an Anticyram] ' On the phrases * nescio an,' * hand scio an,' ' I 
incline to think it is so,' see Key's L. G. 1421. Anticyra was a town of 
Fhocis on the Sinus Corinthiacus, and was celebrated for the production of 
hellebore, a medicine used very generally in cases of madness. It would 
seem probable, from ver. 166 and other places, that patients went to reside at 
Anticyra sometimes. There were two other places of the name, one in Thes- 
saly, another in Locris, each of which is said to have produced hellebore, but 
see note on A. P. 300. 'Destinare ' is a medical term for prescribing. Ster- 
tinins says that he rather thinks reason would prescribe the whole produce of 
Anticyra for the covetous, whom he reckons the worst of the four. 

84.*AS'to6eri1 This person is unknown. The exhibition of gladiators was 
originally a funeral ceremony, and so continued after the practice becante 
common as a popular entertainment. After the funeral of a wealthy man a 
distribution of meat to the people (* visceratio ') was not unusual, and a pub- 
lic banquet ('epulum') was very common, to which persons of the highest 
distinction that the friends could get to attend were invited. The distribu- 
tion of com (*frumentatio') was also a common practice. This Stnberius, 
who considered it a disgrace for any man to die poor, willed that the amount 
of his property should be recorded on his tomb ; and his heredes, if they did 
not do thip, were, by a condition in his testament, * damnati,' under a penalty, 
to celebrate his funeral with gladiatorial shows and an cpulum on a scale to 
be determined by Arrius, which would be a costly scale. * Damnati* is a 
legal term, and penalties were common in Roman wills. We must infer from 
the text that 200 pairs of gladiators were in Horace's day an extnxvagnnt 
number, but in later times it would not have been excessive. 

86. arbittio Am\] Quintus Arrius (see below, v. 243) was well known in 
his day. He was a man of low character and origin, and rose by timeserv- 
ing to honor and wealth. On one occasion he gave an extravagant funeral 
entertainment. 

87. Frumenti quantum metit Africa.] This is a proverbial expression. See 
C. i. 1.10. 

88. ne sis pntruus mthiA This is as much as to say, * Don't dictate or lay 
down the law for me.' As to * patruus,' see C. iii. 12. 3, and above, S. 2. 97. 

89. pntdetitetn] Cicero defines ' pradentia ' thus : *' Sapientis est providere, 
a quo sapientia est appellata prudentia." What Staberius provided for is re- 
lated in what follows. 
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90. summam pcOrimoni] It would Beem from this as if ho had not increased 
the property his father had left him, since the amount of his patrimony was 
the amount to be engraved on the tomb. 

91. Qftoad] This is to be pronounced as a monosyllable. 

93. perisset] The pluperfect is properly joined with the imperfect in this 
construction. Compare S i. 6. 79, and Terence, Phorm. i. 2. 69, "Non si 
rcdisset ei pater veniam daret" ; and Adelph. ii. 1. 24, " Si attigisses ferres 
infortunium." 'Nequior ' has irony in it. But Staberius's doctrine was that 
goodness was measured by wealth, and that if he should die poorer by the 
fourth part of an as, he would, in the same proportion, be in his own esteem 
a less virtuous man. 

97. Sapiensnef Etiam, et rex,] 'Wise? say you. Ay, and a king to 
boot, and anything he shall please.' But ' etiam ' in replies means ' even so.' 

99. Quid simile isti] 'But what likeness,' says some one, 'is there between 
that person of yours and Aristippus "i If he is mad (the man means), surely 
Aristippus is more mad. 

100. Graecus Aristippus^ Aristippus of Cyrene professed to be the slave 
of no passipn, while he gratified all. He cared nothing for money, while he 
used it for the purpose of sensual indulgence. The story Horace mentions is 
derived with little variation from Diog. Laert. (ii. 77). See Epp. i. 1. 18, n. 

103. litem quod lite resolvit.A Which settles one doubtful point by raising 
another. It supposes that tne conduct of Aristippus may by some be con- 
sidered noble. 

104. Si quis emcU eitharas,] Sir Henry Halford relates an instance of 
lunacy which illustrates this : " In another well-known case which justified 
the Lord Chancellor's issuing a writ ' de lunatico inquirendo,' the insanity of 
the gentleman manifested itself in appropriating everything to himself and 
parting with nothing. When strongly urged to put on a clean shirt, he would 
do it, but it must be over the dirty one ; nor would he put off his shoes when 
he went to bed. He would agree to purchase anything that was to be sold, 
but he would not pay for it. He was, in fact, brought up from the King's 
Bench prison, where he had been committed for not paying for a picture 
valued at £ 1,500 which he had agreed to buy ; and in giving my opinion to 
the jury I recommended them to go over to his house in Portland Place, 
where they would find £ 15,000 worth of property of every description ; this 
picture, musical instruments, clocks, baby-houses, and bawbles, all huddled 
in confusion together on the floor of his dining-room. I need not add, that 
the jury found the gentleman insane." (Halford's Essays, p. 63.) 

106. /ormas] Hera this signifies a shoemaker's last. It is used for moulds 
in which castings are made, and would express any shape or block on which 
anything is made. 

107. Aversus mercaturis:] The poets use the dative after verbs, participles, 
and adjectives, which signify removal or difference. See Key's L. G. 987. 
Compare C. ii. 4. 19 : " Tam lucro aversam." * Istis ' (v. 108) is the dative 
under the same rule. This Latin use accounts for our own ' averse to.' 

115. Chii veterisque FcUemi] Pliny says, respecting the age of Ealemian, 
" Ealemum nee in novitate nee in nimia vetustate corpori salubre est. Media 
ejus aetas a quinto decimo anno incipit." (N. H. xxiiL 20.) 

116. nihil est,] * A thousand, — nay, that is nothing.* He might have said 
'immo.' See 8. i. 3. 20, n. 

117. unde-Octoginta annos natus,] After he has completed seventy-nine 
years, that is, in his eightieth year. 

118. stragula vestiSy] The ancients had very expensive coverings for their 
beds, which were called * stragula * or * stragulae vestes.' They were usually 
purple, wide, and sometimes richly embroidered. 

121. morbo jactatur eodem.] That is, madness. The word 'jactari' is ap- 
plied medically to the tossing of the sick and writhing of those in pain. 
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123. Dis inimice seneXf] This is an adaptation of BeoU ixBposy a conunon 
Greek expression. 

127. perjuras,] * Pejerare ' is the common form of this word. 

129. servosque tuos quos aere parariSf] * Qaos aere pararis ' shows the foUy 
of the man who, having laid oat his money in the purchase of slaves, em- 
ploys himself in breaking their heads with stones. Such a man, says Sterti- 
nius, would be counted mad by acclamation. ' Well, then,' he adds to the 
misbr, ' are you not mad, who poison your mother or strangle your wife, to 
get rid of the expense of keeping them ? Of course not ; for you do it, not 
at Argos, but at Rome ; not in the character of Orestes, but of a respectable 
citizen. But do you not believe Orestes was mad before he killed his mother, 
and when no one suspected it? ' As to 'quid enim,' see note on S i. 1. 7. 

130. ptteri damentque pw-Uae:] " * Que ' in the poets is sometimes placed, 
not after the second of the two words compared, but afber a word which is 
the common predicate of both clauses." (Key's L. G. 1441.) In a note, Pro- 
fessor Key adds, " A construction that prolMibly began with a repetition of 
the predicate, 'pueri clament clamentque pueUae/" See below (v. 157}, 
" furtis pereamque rapinis," and many other instances. 

137. male tutae mentis] 'Tutus' wa3 in medical language equivalent to 
'sanus.' ' Incolumis ' is use.d in the same sense (v. 132). 

141. Hanc Fariam, hunc aliud] What Horace alludes to when he speaks 
of Orestes calling Pylades names, is uncertain. In the Orestes of Euripides 
(v. 264) he says to his sister : 

fitdif /Lit* ovaa rS)v fftmp cpivvav 
fuaov fM oxfia^eis, g>s jSaXi/r €S Tdprapop. 
splendida bib's.'] * Splendida ' is a redundant epithet. Persius, who imi- 
tates Horace frequently, calls it ' vitrea bilis ' (iii. 8). Galen says, " The black. 
bile is brighter than the blood itself, like the asphalt from the Dead Sea, 
which they call Jewish asphalt." 

142. Opimius] This man, who was 'magnas inter opes inops' (C. iii. 16. 
28) is quite unluiown except from this description. On the wine of Veil see 
note on C. i. 9. 7, and Persius (S. v. 147): " Veientanumque rubcllum." 
On 'Campana truUa,' see S. i. 6. 118. 'TruUa,' which has the same ele- 
ment as Tpv^iov, was a drinking-cnp of some shape. It was not necessarily 
of earthen-ware, as here. Cicero (in Verr. ii. 4. 27) mentions one made of a 
single precious stone of enormous size, with a gold handle. 

147. mvltum celei'] See S. i. 3. 57. 

155. Agedum, sume hoc ptisanarium oryzae.] On 'agedum,' see S. i. 4. 38. 
' Ptisanarium ' is a diminutive of ' ptisana,' and means a little broth. Rice 
was imported from Egypt. 

' 157. funis pereamque rapinisf] See note on S. i. 3. 122, and above, v. 130. 
The wretched man, when he hears the price of his food, conjures up the no- 
tion that everybody is conspiring to rob and plunder him. 

158. Quisnam igitur saiiusf] These questions and answers arc all carried 
on by Stcrtinius himself. 'Stultus et insanus' means 'he is a fool, and 
therefore mad ' ; not ' he is a fool, and moreover he is mad,' since folly and 
madness have already been declared to be identical. 

161. Craterum dixisse putaio] Craterus was an eminent physician of that 
day. Cicero speaks of him with confidence as attending the daughter of At- 
ticus during her illness, b. c. 45. He is mentioned by Persius many years 
afterwards as representing the profession (S. iii. 65). * Cardiacus,' according 
to Celsus's definition, is " nothing else than excessive weakness of the body, 
which, from tlie stomach having lost its tone, is wasted with immoderate 
sweating." 

163. morbo tentantur aeuio.] This whole verse is repeated, Epp. i. 6. 28. 
' Morbus acutus,' ' an acute disease,' is opposed to * longns/ ' a chronic dis- 
ease.' 
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165. porcttm Laribua:] O. iii. 23. 4. ' Let him offer a thimksgiTiiig to his 
ires wlio have protected him from those vices.* 

168. iServius Oppiiiius] This person is unknown, except from this passage, 
c lived at Canusiam, a town of Apulia (see S. i. 5. 91, n. ). Horace savs 
! was rich even with two farms, according to the standard of incomes in tne 
d times. As to the form 'divisse/ see S- 1. 5. 79. Ibis stoiy serves to 
•nncct the subject of avarice with that of ambition, which is the next form 
' madness and profligacy which follows. 

171. talos, — nucesque] The * talus ' was the knuckle-bone of some animal, 
inerally a sheep, the Greek name forjnrhich was darpdyaXos. The manner 
' playing with it was the same among the Greeks and the Romans, and the 
me bones are still used by boys in England. The ancients used them in 
imes of skill and of chance; for the latter purpose they were maiked as 
ce, and thrown usually from a box called 'fritillus/ ' phimus/ etc. (See S. 
7. 17, n.) Boys had also gnmc^of various kinds with nuts, as they have 
)w. Suetonius relates that Anprustns used to amuse himself by playing 
ith little boys at these games. Oppidius observed that his con Aulus car- 
ed about his bones and his nuts in a careless way in a loose fold of his toga, 
lady to give them away to any of his companions, or to lose them at play ; 
hile Ti^rins always counted his carefully and hid them away, canying a 
irious face wherever he went ; and from these early signs of character he 
»resaw that one would prove a spendthrift, and the other a miser. As to 
omentanus, see S. i. 1. 102, n. ; and on Cicuta, see above, v. 69. 

178. coercet.] Keeps within bounds, defines, Umits. 

179. Gloria] See S. i. 6. 23. 

181. is intestabiits ft sacer esto.] A persun who was ' intestabilis,' as the 




f murder. Thus Oppidius imprecates a curse upon his tons, if they should 
vcr aspire so high as to the ofiicc of an »dile or a praetor. 

182. In cicere atquefaba] As if his fons were already seeking votes, he 
ays to each of them (for *tu ' must be so understood), *.do you would thiow 
way your money in distributing largesses to the people (^uch as the adiles 
/ere wont to give), in order that you may strut about in the Circus, and 
lave a bronze statue voted you, — that is to say, that you may be loaded 
lith the same honors as the great Agrippa, like a fox aping a lion.' It was 
ustomary for tlic asdiles to distribute grain, or vegetables of the Fort men- 
ioncd, to tlie common people, at the festival of the Floralia. Sec Fersius 
v. 177). 

183. Lotus — spatiere] This is explained in the note on Epod. iv. 7. As 
o 'acneus,' see C. iii. 3. 65, n. The form of expression * aCneus ut stcs ' is 
ike that in C. iv. 1. 19 : " Albanos prope te lacus Ponct marmoream " ; and 
V'irg. (Eel. vii. 35) ; 

" Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus ; at tu 
Si fctura gregem supplevcrit aureus esto." 
The same way of speaking is common in Greek. Such statues as are here 
iupposcd were usuallv erected in the Forum, and one had probably been 
ately placed there in honor of Agrippa. It may be observed that Oppidius 
Dlainly means the first part of his address, from * In cicere,' etc., to apply to 
:he careless, extravagant Aulus, while the simile of the fox and lion is only 
ipplicable to Tiberius, who, if ho spends his money, will look for a substan- 
tial return for it, in such honors and rewards as he saw Agrippa had won. 

185. guos fert Aqripjta] Agrippa, after he had been praetor and consul, 
undertook the aedilesnip, whiei was the lowest of the curule offices, in b. c. 
33, to gratify Augustus. His munificence was very great in the erection of 
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pablic buildings and the celebration of games on a splendid scale, and in 
large donations to the people. 

186. Astuta ingenuum] This appears to be nothing but a suitable illustra- 
tion invented by Horace. It is obvious enough, and we need not suppose it 
a proverb or a current fable of ^sop or any one else. 

187. Ne quia humasse velit] This scene is taken from the remonstrance of 
Ulysses with Agamemnon, in the Ajax of Sophocles (v. 1328, sqq.), after 
Ajax has destroyed himself. 'Veto' usually governs the infinitive mood. 
Once more, as here, Horace uses it with 'ne' and the subjunctive (Epp. ii. 1. 
239), and once with the subjunctive, b\^ without 'ne' (C. iii. 2. 26). Tibal- 
lus has 'veto' with 'ut': "lUius nt verbis sis mihi'lenta veto" (ii. 6. 36). 
' Atrida ' is the later form of the vocative. The Greek ' Atride ' is used in 
Epp. i. 7. 43. ' Cur' is awkwardly placed, as it is in S. 7. 104. The con- 
nection with what precedes lies in the extravagant and imperious conduct of 
the king, as illustrating the excesses of pride, and proving that madness is 
found in high places and in the heart of kings. Stertinius, it must be re- 
membered, is exposing the folly of ambition. The dialogue is supposed to 
be between Agamemnon and one of his soldiers, in view of the unburied 
corpse of Ajax. 'I am a king,' ('I am one of the common sort, and dare 
ask no more ! ' interposes the soldier humbly,) — ' and moreover the thing is 
just that I command.' There is a good deal of irony here. The justice of 
the command is secondary to the will of the despot, and his subject is ready, 
with instinctive awe, to admit that it is so ; but the tyrant condescends to 
justify his act ; and the man of low degree, not without trembling and doubt 
and astonishment at such condescension, ventures to ask that his reason may 
be enlightened a little, in order that he may learn to acquiesce willingly. 
Stephens quotes a Greek proverb, fMi>p^ Kal /^oo-cXei p6fAos aypaxf^os, ' Fools 
and kings are governed by an unwritten law.' Compare Juvenal, " Sic volo 
sic jubeo ; stat pro ratione voluntas" (vL 223). 

191. Di tibi aent capta classem deducere Troja!] This is a version of the 

words of Chryses to the king (II. i. 18) : 

vfilp ficv $€01 boi€v *0\vfima bcufuxr r^ovriFff 
(KTrfptrai Upidfioio irdXiv, ed d' oiKab* cKccr^ai. 

' Consulere ' is used humorously, as if the person addressed was a juriscon- 

sultus. On ' respondere,' see C. S. 55, n. 

194. Putescit] The two forms 'putrescere' and 'putescere' are in use, 
but there is no difference of meaning in them. ' Putrescat ' is used above 
(v. 119). 

195. Gaudeat id popidus Priami Priamusque] Comp. B. i. 255 : Ij K€v 
yr)Bri(rai HpiafMS Hpidfioio re TToides* 

197. Mille ovium] " * Mille ' in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in 
the plural, perhaps always a substantive." An exception to the latter part 
of this rule occurs above (S. i. 6. 111)-. 'Morti dedit' is exactly equivalent 
to our ' put to death.' ' Do ' means ' to put ' ; so its compounds * abdo,' ' to 
put away'; 'addo,' 'to put to'; 'condo,* 'to put together'; 'dedo,' 'to 
put down ' (one's arms) ; * dido,' ' to put asunder or distribute ' ; ' edo,' ' to 
put forth ' ; * indo,* * to put on ' ; ' trado,' ' to put across, to hand over,' etc. 

198. mecum se occidere clamans.] See Soph. Aj. 42 : 

ri brjra TTOifivats t^vS' «Ve/x7r/7rr€i pdaiv; 
boKS>u €u vfiiv X€ipa \palv€fr6ai. <^ov^. 

199. dtdcem Aulide natam\ Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, was 
brought to the altar to be sacrificed to Artemis, when the Greek fleet was 
detained in the port of Aulis, in Eubcea, on its way to Troy. But the god- 
dess carried her off to be her priestess in Tauri. 

. 200. Bpar^iaqM mola caputs] This is the 'mola salsa,' the meal and salt 
with which the head of the victim was sprinkled. (See C. iii. 23. 20, *n.) 
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201. Quorsumf — Tnsantui] ' Quorsnm ? ' expresses a sudden and an^iy 
interraption of the king, astonished at the man's boldness, while he, being 
warm, goes on without heeding Agamemnon's anger, ' for mad as he was, 
what did Ajax do ? ' 

203. Uxore et gnaio ;] Tecmessa and Euiysaces. 

204. iVioft Ule] * Non ' must not be separated from ' ille.' The meaning is 
' not even he,* ov6' €K€ivos» So in C. iii. 21. 9 : 

" !Non ille quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus te negliget horridns." 

205. adverse litore] The shore is called adverse because they wanted to 
get away from it, and could not. Properly the winds were adverse, not the 
coast. But the transfer of the epithet from the wind to the shore is in accord- 
ance with a common usage. 

207. Meo, sed nwi/uriosus.] This is a very polite reply, considering the 
provocation. The colloquy ends here. Horace, we may presume, had 
something before him to suggest what must appear to us a rather unnatural 
and far-fetched scene. 

208. Qii species alias veris] * He who shall entertain fancies foreign to the 
truth, and mixed up together by the confusion of his own wickedness, will be 
accounted mad.' 

211. cum occidit desiptt agnos:] This is an irregular collocation of words ; 
but it is not mended by the commas by which ' desipit ' is usually preceded 
and followed. 

214. Si guts lectica] The 'lectica' of the Romans and (hopelov of the 
Greeks were introduced from Asia, and differed very slightly from the palan- 
quins in which, from time immemorial, the Asiatics have been carried. 

217. interdicto huic omne adimatjus] The law of the XII. Tables assigned 
the charge of persons who were * furiosi ' to their relations in the male line, 
' agnati,' and the prcetor in later times chose the person who should act as 
' curator ' to the insane person. The same law applied to ' prodigi,' notorious 
spendthrifts. (See below, Epp. i. 1. 102, sq.) The story of Sophocles brought 
before an Athenian jury by nis sons, and reading the celebrated chorus in his 
CEdipus Coloneus to prove his sanity, is told by Cicero in his treatise on Old 
Age, c. 7. ' Omne jus ' means everv legal right. 

221. hie summa est insania;^ 'Ldsania' signifies unsoundness of mind 
generally; * furor,' the same, accompanied with violence. Horace's cli- 
max of madmen is the fool, the man of crime, and the ambitious the worst 
of all. 

222. vitrea\ This probably means the glitter of fame. 

223. Hunc circumtonuit] This verse, which has a grand Epic tone, Orelli 
thinks may be taken from Ennius. But Horace mav have wntten it himself. 
He resorts occasionally to travesty to heighten the force of his satire. The 
worst stage of insanity is represented bv one whom Bellona (the goddess of 
war) hovers round, with a trumpet of thunder and her bloody scourge, and 
urges on to madness. The Bellonarii, her priests, cut their own flesh to offer 
the blood in sacrifice. 

224. Nunc age] He now passes on to the third kind of madness, profligate 
extravagance. 

225. Vincet enim stultos ratio] See S. i. 3. 115, n. As to 'talenta,' see S. 
7. 89. 

228. Tusci turha impia vici,] The Vicus Tuscus was a street south of the 
Eonim, and is said to have received its name from a body of fagitives from 
Porsena*s army, who were hospitably entertained by the Bomans, and al- 
lowed to occupy this street. It appears to have been filled with shops, some 
apparently of the better sort. 

229. Cfum scurris/artoTf] ' Fartores ' were persons whose business was to 

40 
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fatten fowls. The ' scurrae,' * parasites, were sent for to help to consume all 
this quantity of provisions, and to entertain the new heir. 

cum Velabro] The Velabrum is said to have derived its name from the 
verb ' vehere/ because the ground was originally a swamp traversed by boats. 
It was the name of that part of the city which lay between Mods Ci^iitolinns 
and Mods Aventinus, from the Tiber to the Circus Maximus. Here, too, 
there appears to have been a collection of shops of the better sort. 

omne maceUum,] There were in earlier times diiferent markets for the sale 
of different provisions, as the ' forum boarium ' for oxen, ' olitorium ' for veg- 
etables, ' piscarium ' and ' piscatorium ' for fish, ' cnpedinis ' for delicacies, 
etc. These were afterwards (the time is uncertain) all transferred to one 
large market, on the site of the ' forum cnpedinis,' on the north side of the 
Sacra Via, not far from the Forum fiomanum. This market was <»Ued 
Macellum, the diminutive form of ' maceria,' the wall with which it was sur- 
rounded. 

232. vd nunc pete vd cixu ] This seems to mean ' whenever yon please.' 

233. aequus :] This is ironical. The yoang man, affecting to be just, 
shows a wanton extravagance towards the most profligate persons. 

234. In nive Ltuxma^ It appears from this passage and S. 8. 6, that Lu- 
canian boars were particularly prized. Martial mentions an Etrurian boar as 
a great present he had received. Horace, in the next Satire (ver. 40), recom- 
mends the Umbiian boar above the Lanrentian, or those found in the marshy 
land on the coast of Latium, in the neighborhood of Laurentum, about six- 
teen miles from the mouth of the Tiber. The same caose that gave the Um- 
brian boar its superiority would give value to the Lucanian : both were fed 
upon the acorns and chestnuts of the Apennines, which are still considered in 
Italy the best food for hogs, wild and tame. The boar was usually ser\'ed up 
whole, at large tables, and formed the principal dish. The 'ocrea' was a 
leather gaiter that came up to the knee and round the calf like tbe soldier's 
greaves, and was called from them. 

235. verris.] * Verrere' is a word used for fishing : ' to sweep the waters.' 
See note on S. 4. 37. 

237. tibidedes;] ' Decies centena millia sestertium': ten hundred thou- 
sand sestertii, not much under nine thousand pounds. (See S. i. 3. 15.) 

239. Filius Aesopi] ^sopus, the actor, amassed great wealth. The name 
of his son who inherited it was Clodius, which was the father's name, given 
him perhaps as a frecdman of some one belonging to the Clodia gens. Cie- 
cilia Meteila was the wife of P. Cornelius I^ntulus Spinther, and was di- 
vorced by him B. c. 45, in consequence of her intrigues, chiefly with Dola- 
bcUa, Cicero's son-in-law, of whose profligacy ^sop's son appears to have 
been a partner. The mad fireak of Clodius is also (as is better known) re- 
lated of Cleopatra, ^sopus, the actor, was not less extravagant than his 
son, see below, v. 245, n. 

243. Quinti progenies Arrty] Of the father enough has been said above 
(ver. 86, n.). Of the sons nothing is known. 

245. Lmciniai] The second syllable is long ; the third coalesces with the 
last (see i. 7. 30, n.). A dish of nightingales would cost a large sum and 
afford little meat. Fliny mentions that ^sopus, the actor (see above, v. 
239, n.), on one occasion had a dish of singing and talking birds, each of 
which cost 6,000 sestertii, and the whole dish 100,000, on which Pliny re- 
marks, the man was worthy of his son, who melted the pearl and drank it. — 
' Impenso ' is nowhere else used absolutely for * impenso pretio,' which is a 
common expression for a high price. 

246. Sanin cnta, an carhone nolandi?] The distinction of days bv white 
and black marks has been mentioned, C. i. 36. 10, n. Horace here' applies 
them to the distinction of character. The meaning of the sentence is, • Are 
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' as men of sound mind to be marked with a white mark, or (as nnsonnd) 
I a black ? ' ' Sanin ' is a contraction of ' sanine.' ' Qnorsum abeant ? * 
at is to become of them ? are they to be marked, &c. 1 ' 
48. Luderepcw impar,\ A game fit only for children, in which one per- 
guessed whether the numl)er of things another person held in his hand 
odd or even. The Greeks had the same game, and called it dprid{^€itf» 
rtinius goes on to speak of the man of pleasure, whose madness is no less 
1 that of the covetous, the ambitious, or the spendthrift. With the last ho 
losely allied. 

50. ratio esse evincet] See above, v. 225. He says, "If reason convinces 
. that all these symptoms of madness are no worse than whining after 
nen, is it not better to repent and lay aside such things ? " 

51. trimus QuaUnrius] Such a game as yon used to play at formerly^ 
3n yon were but tnree years old. 

54. Matattts Potemon f] Polemon was a youth given to pleasures and bad 
ipany. Passing the Academy with a garland on his head, and with a 
td of riotous companions, while Xenocrates was lecturing, he burst into the 
ool, but was BO struck with what he heard, that, having gone in a thought- 
) profligate, he came out serious and quite converted. He snooeeded Xeno- 
tcs at the head of the Academy (b. c.315). Xenocrates himself, whose 
'ity of life and sobriety of character are referred/to in the word ' impransi,' 
ame the head of the Platonic school on the /resignation of Spensippus 
c. 339). He was the disciple of Plato, and accompanied him on his 
vels. 

255. FaaciolaSf cubitalffucedlaj] These are all articles of dress, worn only 
women, or by men who took great care of their person. ' Fasciola ' was 
tandage for the legs, ' cubital ' a sleeve for the arm, ^focale ' a bandage for 
I throat. ' Impransus ' stands for * sobrius,' because it was not usual for 
stemious men to take the midday meal (' prandium '). 'Furtim' is a 
ppy touch of Horace's. It expresses the shame of the young man, and his 
tinctive reverence for the philosopher and the place he was ra, better than 
my sentences could have done. ' Correptus ' means ' arrested, conscienco- 
itten.* 

258. Ponigia irato puero] The caprices of a spoilt child are no worse than 
)sc of lovers squabbling and making it up again. 

259. SamefCateUe!] Such dimiimtives were expressions of endearment, 
icre is a collection of such in a scene of Plautus (Asin. iii. 3. 76) : 

" Die igitur mo passerculum, gallinam, cotnmicem, 
Agneilum, haedillum me tuum die esse vel vitellnm " ; 
d ver. 103 : 

" Die igitur me anaticulam, columbam, vel catellum, 
Hirundinem, monedulam, passerculum putillum." 

260. agit ubi SKutn] With such a scene as this the Eunuchus of Terence 
ens, and a good deal is taken word for word from that scene. The lover's 
.lecision is represented elsewhere, in Epod. xi. 19, sqq. 

270. nihib fius explicet] * Explico ' signifies to gain a point or serve a pur- 
ise. There is a lite use of this word in Caesar (B. G. viii. 4) : " Explican- 
« rei frumentariae causa." It is also used in a peculiar sense in C. iv. 9. 
, where see note. 

272. Pieenia exeerpena aemina pomia] The orchards of Picenum, the dis- 
ct that lay between the country of the Sabines and the Hadriatic, appear to 
tve been celebrated. In the next Satue (ver. 70) fleenian apples are said 
be superior to those of Tibur, and they are mentioned many years later by 
I venal (xi. 74). The sport here alluded to is thus explained. Lovers were 
^nt to take the pips of apples between their finger and thumb and shoot 
cm up to the cei]in<r, and if the^ struck it, their wish would be accomplished. 
>me such games are common m our own nurseries. 
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273. « cameram percusti] * Camera/ which is from the Greek K<mdpa^ and 
is sometimes spelt with an ' a,' was an arched ceiling, as * lacunar ' was flat 
The latter was so called from panels with raised sides, and so having each 
the appearance of a * lacus ' or shallow reservoir, into which the ceiling was 
sometimes divided. It was common in rich houses for the ceiling to be richly 
ornamented. See C. ii. 18.2. *Laquear' is another form of 'lacunar.* 
Horace also uses the expression 'laqueata tecta' (C. ii. 16. 12), which is 
found in other writers. 

penes te es f\ This seems to correspond to the Greek cV iavr^ ctvai, for a 
man in his right mind : or it may mean to ask if tlie man is * suo jure,' which 
one who w^as * furiosus ' would not be. 

274. cum balbaferis] * You strike your lisping words against your old 
palate,' which means that he talks in a silly, childish way. 

275. Adde cruorem Stultitiae] But childish nonsense is not the worst of 
this madness. Add bloodshed to folly and run into the most violent excesses 
of passion, and you will not do more than such lusts commonly lead to. 
Such is the Stoic s meaning. * Igncm gladio scrutare ' is a translation of a 
Greek saying, wvp fiaxaipq. o-KoXcue tj', ' to stir the fire with the sword,' which 
is attributed to Pythagoras. To stir the fire of lust with the sword, is to stir 
up strife and bloodshed in the indulgence of your lusts. 

276. ModOf inquaniy Hellade percussa] * To take a late instance,' seems to 
be the meaning of 'rnodo.' The storv here referred to was probably well 
kno\vn at the time, but of the actors in it we know nothing. 

278. Cerritusfahf an commotae] * Cerritus ' means ' mad,' but its derivation 
is uncertain. *Commotus' is used for different degrees of mental excite- 
ment. See V. 209, where the meaning is the same as here. Agrippina, who 
was of a hasty temper, is called * commotior * by Tacitus (Ann. i. 33). ' Cog- 
nata vocabula' means words which may differ in sound, but are one in 
sense. 

281 . Libertinus erat,] The next folly noticed is superstition. Stcrtinius 
tells, by way of illustration, a story of an old 'libertinus,' who went from 
shrine to shrine erected in the ' compita,' spots where two or more streets met, 
praying to the Lares Compitales (for whom altars were built in such places, 
see above, v. 26, n.) that they would grant him immortality. This he did 
early in the morning, quite sober, and with hands washed, as became a seri- 
ous 'worshipper. Now this man was sound in hearing and sight; but, says 
Stertinius, if his former master had ever wanted to part with him, in putting 
him up for sale he would have cautioned purchasers that he was not in his 
right mind, unless he wanted to get into an action to rescind the bai^ain on 
the ground of fraud. It was necessary for a person selling a slave to inform 
the buyer of any bodily or mental defect in him. To wash the hands and 
feet before offering prayer or sacrifice was a custom with the Greeks and 
Bomans. Hector says (II. vi. 266) : 

Xfpa\ b* aviirroia-iv Ait "Xtlpeiv aWoira olvov 
"hiopat. 

283. aurpite\ See C i. 36. 8. 

2%^ . in gente MenenL] Of Menenius nothing is known. ' Meneniae stul- 
titiae ' or ' ineptiae ' is spoken of as a proverb. 

289. aibanliSy] See note on S. i. 9. 18. *Illo die* may mean 'die Jo\Tfi.' 
The Jews fasted on Thursdays and Mondays ("I fast twice in the week," 
Luke xviii. 12), in commemoration, it is said, of the ascent of Moses into the 
Mount on the fifth day of the week, and of his return on the second. The 
practices of the Jews were the best illustrations of superstition in the eyes of 
Horace and men of the world, and their fast is here perhaps alluded to. See 
note on S. i. 9. 69. On special occasions fasts were ordered at Borne. The 
vow made bv the mother for her sick child is, that, if he recovers, he shall 
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nd naked in the Tiber, to wash away his sins. This is intended to repre- 
It another foreign superstition, as the Komans held it, that of bathing the 
:ly iu token of the purifyinp; of the soul. 

295. Quone maio] See S. 1. 10. 21 on 'quone.* * Timor deorum * is equiv- 
nt to dcuribaifiovia in its usual sense of superstition. ' Deorum metns ' 
presses a right fear or reverence of the gods. But the distinction was not 
variably observed. 

296. sapientum octavus,] That is, he might take his place with the seven 
30 men of Greece. 

297. ne compeUarer tnu&tis.] 'Compellare' is sometimes used absolutely 
d in a bad sense, that is to abuse, as here. 

299. Respicere ignoto] This refers to JEsop's fable of the two wallets, 
lich is told, with its moral, in five lines by Phsedrus (iv. 10) : 

** Feras imposuit Jupiter nobis duas : 
Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dcdi^ 
Alienis ante pectus snspendit gravem. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus ; 
Alii simul delinquunt, censores sumns." 

300. SIC vendas omnia pluriStj On * sic,' see C. i. 3. 1, n. * Pluris ' is simply 
t for ' magno/ Horace quietly hints to Damasippns that he had better 
.ve off philosophy and return to his trade, in which he wishes him all 
:cess. 

303. Agave] How she and the other Maenads tore her son Fentheus to 
ices for intruding upon the orgies, is related at length by Ovid. (Met. iii. 
1, sqq.) 

308. AedfJicaSj hoc es/,] ' You are building, which is as much as to say, 
u, who are a dwarf two feet high, are aping the airs of a giant ; and yet 
a laugh at Turbo (a gladiator of great courage, but small stature), swell- 
5 with a spirit too big for his little body.' Horace may have been making 
ne additions to his Sabine house, and about this time Maecenas built his 
'ge house on the Esquiliae. (See S. i. 8, Introduction.) 

312. verum est] BUaiov eWt ; * is it right ? ' Compare Caesar, B. G. iv. 8 : 
S'eque verum esse qui suos fines tueri non potnerint alienos occupare." See 
>o iivy iii. 40. 

313. Tantum dissimilem] A similar construction occurs immediately below 
3r. 317), 'tantum magna.' *Multum similis' (S. ii. 5. 92), 'multum dis- 
nilis ' (Epp. i. 10. 3), are like phrases. * Tanto ' is the dative governed by 
2rtare.' 

314. Absentis ranae} This fable is told by Fhaedrus (i. 24). 

318. Major dimidio, Num tanto f] * Greater by half,' is a way of speaking 
lich must not be taken literally. By ' num tanto ' the frog means to ask 
lether the calf was so much bigger man her natural size as, by pufiing, she 
d made herself. * Is it so much bigger 1 ' she says, blowing herself out to 
oportions much greater than her own. 

320. abludit] This word occurs nowhere else. It means to be out of har- 
my with. 

322. sanus] See A. P. 296: "Excludit sanos Helicone poStas Bemocri- 
5." There is not much consistency in Damasippus urging Horace to write 
the beginning of the Satire, and calling him mad for doing so at the end 
it. 

323. horrendam rdbiem.'] This charge against himself need not be taken 
rionsly. We have no reason to believe Horace was an ill-tempered man. 
e laments the facility of his temper on one occasion. '(S. i. 9. 11.) But he 
ys he is irritable. (Epp. i. 20. 25.) 

Cultum majorem censu.] * Your living beyond your income.' Horace tries 
stop him, but the man goes on with one instance of his folly after another. 

40* 
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324. Teneas, — tuis te.] * Mind your own business.' 

326. O major tandem] The scene winds np widi a pretended deprecation 
of the severe truths of Damasippns, to whom the poet submits as the greater 
madman of the two, and humoles himself before him accordingly. 



SATIRE IV. 

This Satire is an essay on good living, put in the form of precepts deliv- 
ered to Horace at second hand by one Catins, who professes to have received 
them from some sage more learned in the art, whom he does not name. 
Horace meets him accidentally, as he is hurrying away from the Professor's 
lecture, to think over what he had learnt, and to store it in his mind. Catias 
recites what he hsCb heard, from memory or from notes, and entere without 
preface upon the question of the first course. The Professor may be sup- 
posed to have carried his hearers through an entire dinner, " ab ovo usque 
ad mala" (see S. i. 3. 6, n.). Catins only gives the heads of the lecture and 
one or two of the sage's reflections. The precepts he delivers inflame Hor- 
ace with a desire to see and hear the great man himself, and he prays Catius 
to introduce him. It may be that Horace had some third person in his eye, 
but we have no means of knowing who it was. K it be so, there were those, 
no doubt, who would understand the allusion at the time. As to the man 
Catius himself, he appears to have been a well-known follower of the Epicu- 
rean school, but he must have been dead many years before this Satire was 
written. Probably, therefore, Horace only introduces his name as a handle 
for ridiculing the Epicureans. 

1. Undeetquo Catius f] On Catius, see Introduction; On the formula, 
see S- i. 9. 62, n. 

2. Ponere signa\ The ancients practised methods for helping the memory. 
The first 'memona technica' was' said by tradition to have been invented by 
Simonides of Ceos. * Signa ' were more technically called * imagines,' ol>- 
jects which the person arranged so that his mind's eye could rest upon Uiem, 
and thus assist his memory. ' Ponere signa ' seems also to have been com- 
monly used in this sense. 

3. Anytique rewn\ Anytus was one of the three (Meletns and Lycon were 
his associates) who got up and conducted the prosecution of Socrates. 

4. tempore laev6\ See above, S. ii. 1. 18: "Nisi dextro tempore Flacci 
Verba," etc. 

6. Quod si] Horace apologizes for interrupting and detaining him ; but, 
he says, if he should thereby forget any part of his lesson for a moment, ho 
will presently recover it, he has such a wonderful memory, either by nature 
or art, or boA. 

\\. celabitur audor.'] See Introduction. 

12. Longa quibus fades ovis erit\ On ' ova,' see S. i. 3. 6, n. ' Succus ' 
here is equivalent to 'sapor.' Why Horace should make Catius say that 
long eggs were more white than round ones, or* what is gained by the white- 
ness of an egg, or by its containing a male rather than a female chicken, is 
not clear. He puts any nonsense, it appears, into the man's mouth. ' Po- 
nere ' is to put upon the table, as ' posito pavone ' (S. ii. 2. 23). The notion 
that from long eggs cocks were hatched, and from round, hens, appears to 
have been a vulgar error. * Callosa' signifies 'tough,' and belongs in sense, 
though not in construction, to the yolk. 

15. CauU suburhatw] Artificial streams and fish-ponds were commonly 
introduced into the gardens of rich people. Hence Catius says the vegetable^- 
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own in the snbiirbs were not so pleasant as those grown in the conntry on 
ier soil ; meaning that they were insipid, from the quantity of water they 
ibibcd. 

17. vespertinua suhito te oppresserit] On 'vespertinus/ see Epod. xvi. 51 ; 
>pprimcre ' is to overtake or come upon one suddenly. 

18. malum responset] * Rcsponsare is used by Horace seyeral times in the 
nse of resistance. See below, S. 7. 85 : " Kesponsare cupidinibus, con- 
mnero honores "; and Epp. i. 1. 68. 'Malum responset' means 'it disa- 
rees with.* 

19. vivam mxrto mersare Falemo ;1 * Mixto * means mixed with water. 

20. Pratermbus optima fungis] He says the 'fungi' that grew in the open 
leadows were more to be trusted than others, — that is, those which grew in 
le shade. Truffles and different kinds of mushrooms were much eaten bv 
le Romans, as they are still by the Italians. Of the latter there were and 
re great varieties. The mushroom most highly esteemed was the boletus, 
hich was cultivated in gardens, and kept for the eating of the rich. But all 
ich fungi had to be chosen with great care. Even the boletus served to 
arry oft" an emperor. 

24. Aujidius] This may be M. Aufidius, who was remarkable as having 
ecn the first at Rome who bred and fattened peacocks for sale, and derived 
large profit (as much as 600,000 sesterces a year) from that trade. As to 
le composition of 'mulsum,' see note on S. ii. 2. 15, n. Falemian wine, 
rhich Horace appears to have esteemed next to Caecuban, is here called 
forte,' and elsewhere 'severum' and 'ardens' (C i. 27. 9; ii. 11. 19). It 
ras a very strong spirituous wine, and required long keeping to become 
lellow. 

27. mwabitur] This may have been a medical word for costivencss. * Mi- 
ulus,' the limpet, was an inferior sort of shell-fish. The Greeks called it 
cWivrj or ^i^vhpiov. The ' lapathus ' is mentioned above as a purgative 
Epod. ii. 57, n.). 'Brevis' refers to the size of the plant. 

30. Lubrica nascentes implent] That shell-fish were best at the time of the 
icw moon, appears to have been generally believed among the ancients, 
rhey had many fancies respecting toe influence of the moon on. various ob- 
ects, in which, however, modem ignorance and superstition have perhaps 
lurpassed them. But in respect to shell-flsh, modem observation is in con- 
brmity with that of the ancients. 

32. Mwrice Baiano] This shell-fish, from which a purple dye was obtained, 
ivas found, it seems, in great abundance at Baise. It would seem not to have 
jeen as useful for the table as for its dye. The * peloris,' which was found in 
:he Lacus Lucrinus, close to Baise, appears to have been an insipid fish, 
;hough Catius says it is better than the mui'ex. The rival oyster-beds were 
in the Lacus Lucrinus and at Circeii, the opposite point of tlio bay which is 
terminated by the promontory of that name, in Latium, and the promontory 
3f Misenum, in Campania. Catius gives the preference to the oysters of 
Circeii, which Pliny also says were unsurpassed (xxxii. 21 ). See note on 
Epod. ii. 49. The best oysters, however, were found at Brandisium on the 
other coast, whence the spawn was carried to stock the beds on the coast 
3f Campania and Latium. 

34. Pectinibiis patulis] The shell-fish called 'pecten,' it seems, was found 
in greatest perfection at Tarentum. From the epithet ' patulis ' it must have 
been one of the bivalved sort. 

molle Tarentum] The degenerate character of the Tarentines, which gained 
their city the epithets 'molle,' 'imbelle' (Epp. i. 7. 45), dates from the death 
of Archytas, about the middle of the fourth century b. c. Among other 
symptoms of this degeneracy, it is recorded that their calendar contained 
more festivals than there were days in the year. For full two hundred years 
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(some make it much more) before the above period, they had flourished, 
above all the 'colonies of Magna Gncciai in arms and commerce. 

36. exacta] For this meaning of * exigere/ * to investigate/ see Forcell. 
under * exigo ' and ' exactus.' 

37. cara places avertere mensa] 'Mensa' means the fishmonger's board, 
which is called dear, instead of the fish exposed on it. ' Avertere ' is ' to car- 
ry off.' Compare Virgil (Aen. x. 78) : " Arva aliena iugo premcre atque 
avertere praedas." It is commonly used with 'praeda, as in Ctesar, B. C. 
iii. 59 : " Praedam omncm domum avertcbant." It may be applied humor- 
ously in this sense here, the man making a booty of the fish he loved. On 
' pisccs jpatinaiii ' {* quibus ius est aptius ') and ' assi/ see note on S. i. 3. 81. 

39. iMnguidus in culntum] Catius says it is of no use for a man to buy 
expensive fish, if he does not know how to dress them ; that is, whidi should 
be served up with sauce, and which, when fried, will tempt the guest, after he 
has laid himself down tired of eating, to raise hhnself on his elbow, and begin 
eating again. 

41. Ctirvat aper'j On 'aper,' see above, S. 3. 234. 

43. Vinea 8ubmiUit] He says, without mucli sense, as it would seem, that 
the flesh of wild deer fed in vineyards is not always eatable. The ' caprea ' 
was a mountain goat, chamois, or some one of the deer kind. ' Submittit ' is 
equivalent to * suppeditat,' * supplies.' See C, iv. 4. 63 : " Monstrumve snb- 
miscre Colchi." 

44. Fecundae leporis] * Lcpus ' is of common gender. A modem epicure 
would not choose the shoulder of a hare as the most delicate part. It is so 
distinguished again, S. 8. 89. 

51. Massica si caelo suppones] The wine in the amphora required clearing, 
before it could be drunk. One way of efiecting this appears to have been 
exposing the vessel for some time to the open air, which process also took off 
some of its strength. Catius mentions the yolk of pigeons' eggs as another 
means of precipitating the lees of the wine. White of egg was a more usnn! 
agent. Pliny mentions sulphur ; several insoluble materisis, such as pounded 
shells, gypsum, chalk, milk, etc., were used for the same purpose. jBut the 
commonest way was to strain the wine either throagh a ' saccus,' a bag of fine 
linen (which was apt to hurt the flavor), or through a metal sieve, 'colum,' 
these being in the hot weather filled with snow. 

53. odor nervis tnzmtcus;] This means what we call the bouquet, which 
helped the wine in its intoxicating cflects upon the brain. With the inferior 
wines various aromatics were frequently introduced, for the purpose of giving 
them an agreeable perfume. 

58. Tostis marcentem squiUis] When the guest gets surfeited, or drinks so 
much he cannot digest any more, his appetite is to be tempted with fried 
shrimps and snails, of which the best sort came from tlie coast of Africa, and 
were called ' Solitanac,' the derivation of which name is uncertain ; also with 
bacon and sausages. The lettuce, Catius says, ought not to be taken for this 
purpose, because it does not settle on the stomach when it is irritated. * Lac- 
tuca' was commonly eaten at the ' gustatorium,' as an incentive to the appe- 
tite. Catius says the cloyed stomach would rather (* malit ') have any coarse 
dish, brought in from the cook-shop, to stimulate it, than lettuce afker drink- 
ing wine, which was a different thing from taking it before dinner. 

61. Flagitat immorsus refici ;] 'Immorsus' agrees with ' stomachtis,' and 
signifies stimulated, 'pervulsus,' as " qualia lassum pervellunt stomachum " 
(S. 8. 9). 

62. immundis fervent aUata popinis.'] The ' popinae ' were the lowest sort 
of eating-houses, where meat was cooked and usually eaten on the premises, 
but sometimes sent out. They were the same as the Greek icaTnyXeta. They 
were a lower sort of ' cauponae ' (see S. i. 5. 2, n.). Their keepers, 'popae,* 
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re, as might be expected, usually persons of no credit. The shops were 
•ty, and the company very low. Compare Epp. i. 14. 21. There were 
Bat numbers of these shops about the city. They were also called * ther- 
)polia,' because there the Romans drank hot spiced wine and water, 
alda.' 

63. daplicis pemoscere juris] Catius goes on to describe the sauces, of 
lich there are two kinds ; one which he calls simple, but which was not en- 
ely so, being made of sweet olive-oil mixed with rich wine and * muria,' 
lich is but *garum,' made from certain shell-fish (S. 8. 53). There was a 
•mposite sauce which was made up of the above boiled with chopped herbs, 
ith a sprinkling of saffron, and, when it had stood to cool, the finest olive- 
I of Venafrum (C. ii. 6. 16, u.). 

66. Byzantia ptttuit orca.] The 'thynnus' from which the best 'garum' 
as made was found best in the neighborhood of Byzantium (Pliny ix. 20). 
Drca ' is a jar used for preserving sauces and pickles. As to the form * pu- 
it,' see S. 3. 194, n. The * crocus ' of Mors Corycus in Cilicia appears to 
ive been most celebrated. ' Stetit ' means * has ceased to boil.' 

69. Venafranae\ See C. ii. 6. 16, n. 

70. Picenis cedunt pomh Tiburtia] The apples of Tibur and Picenum have 
een referred to before (C. i. 7. 14 ; S ii 3 272). 

71. Venucula convenit oUis ;] It is 'not known whence this grape derives 
s name. The word is vanously spelt. Grapes were dried and preserved 
I jars for the winter. For drying in this way, Catius says the grape of the 
Llban hills is best. His opinion is not supported by any extant authority, 
s it is in the other instance. 

73. Hanc ego cum malt's,] Catius says he was the first to introduce Alba- 
ian raisins at the second course, and likewise * faex * and ' allec,' two pickles, 
r two names for the same, being the lees of the 'muria* (v. 63, n.). Catius 
Iso claims the merit of introducing little dishes containing a mixture of salt 
nd white pepper. The object of all this, as well as the pickles, was to pro- 
note thirst, and add to the pleasure of drinking after dinner. White pepper 
s milder than black. It is made by blanching the finer grains of the black, 
.nrt taking off the rind. The ancients must have got their pepper from the 
i^ast Indies. The best is grown on the Malabar coast. 

75. Incretum] This comes from 'incerno,' *to sift,* or 'incemendo spar- 
^erc' (Forcell.), 'to scatter with a sieve' or * incemiculum.' It therefore 
ncans that the pepper was sprinkled over the salt. ' Catillus ' is a diminu- 
ive form of * catinus.' 

76. milUa tema macdlo] SjOOO sesterces (upwards of £26) for a dish of 
ish is a large sum, but not perhaps exaggerated. Larger sums were given 
'or dainties. As to * macellum,* see S. 3. 229, n. By * vagos pisces ' he 
means that it is a shame to confine in a narrow compass animals that have 
liad the fi^eedom and range of the seas. The liberty of the bird is expressed 
by the same epithet in C. iv. 4. 2. 

79. eallcem] The slave hailding a drinking-cup (' calix ') to a guest, just 
after he had been gathering and licking up the remains of the dishes, would 
leave the marks of his fingers upon it, and this would turn the stomachs of 
the company, who would also be disgusted if they saw dirt upon the * cratera ' 
in which tlie wine and the water were mixed. TThe * calix ' was the same as 
the Greek kv\i$- Its shapes and sizes and materials all varied very much. 
There were wooden and earthen-ware ' calices,' and others of common glass, 
and others of greater value of colored glass ; but those that were most valued 
of all were the * crystallina,' of a pure and highly transparent crystal glass. 
The colored glass cups came principally from Alexandria. The Romans 
were curious in collecting old vessels for theur table ('veteres craterae'), as 
observed before (S. 3. 21, n.). 
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81 . ViiUmt in Bcopis,] * Scopae ' were besoms f<)r sweeping the floors, walls, 
and famitnre of a room, usually made of the branches of the wild myrtle or 
tamarisk. The palm seems also to have been used. ' Mappae ' here mean 
towels or dusters to clean the furniture and wails. ' Scobe ' is sawdust, with 
which the floors were strewed. It was sometimes highly scented. 

83. Ten lapides varios] * Tene 1 ' is it for such as you ? ' Tene decet ? ' 
The floors in the houses of the rich were laid with slabs of marble and mosaic- 
work, and marble slabs were also introduced in the walls, though paintings 
were more common. * Torus ' meant properly a round pillow, as is shov^'u 
by its root * ter ' (which appears in * tomus,' * torqueo,' etc. ; see C. i. 1. 28, 
n.), and * toralia' probably means coverings for the cushions, which were put 
over the rich 'stragulae vestes ' (see last Satire, v. 118, n.), as we put chintz 
coverings over our furniture when it is not in use, or on ordinary occasions. 
Inviting his friend Torquatos to dinner, Horace tells him he will take care, 
''ne tnrpe toral, ne sordida mappa Corroget nares.^' (^PP* i* ^- 22.) 

85. OUitum qwm!U>\ Catius says that the neglect of those matters which 
cost little money and attention is more reprehensible than the absence of fur- 
niture, which the rich only can afford. The case he supposes is that of a man 
who combines dirt with flnerv, slovenliness with ostentation. 

88. Dode Catiy'l Catius, having brought his discourse to an end with an 
exhortation upon decency and order, Horace entreats him, wherever it is he 
goes to get such lessons he will take him with him, that he may drink wis> 
dom at the fountain-head. Catius, he says, no doubt repeats accurately what 
he has heard, but such precepts would be more highly commended by the 
aspect, bearing, voice, etc. of the teacher himself. 

94. forUes nJt adire remotos\ Horace here parodies Lucretius (i. 926) : " Ju- 
vat integros accedere fontes atque haurire." 



SATIRE V. 

Ik this Satire, which has a good deal of humor in it, Horace takes up the 
practice of will-hunting, of which, as of many other degrading vices that 
afterwards pervaded Roman society, he saw only the beginning. Describing 
the rage for making money in Epp. i. 1 . 77, he says : 

" Pars hominum gestit conducere pablica : sunt qui' 
Cnistis et pomis viduas venentur avaras 
Excipiantqae senes quos in vivaria mittant.'' 
The practice was stmiciently common in Cicero's time, and Pliny connects it 
with the growth of wealth, and the time when money began to be the instru- 
ment of ambition and the measure of respectability ; that is, he dates its birth 
from the decline of the Republic. 

Homer (Odyss. xi.) makes Ulysses go down to Hades and there meet 
Teiresias, the Theban prophet, who tells him of the hardships that awaited 
him in his journey home, where however in the end he is destined to arrive. 
Horace supposes a continuation of the interview, and makes Ulysses ask the 
soothsayer how he is to repair his fortunes when he gets home, and finds nis 
property wasted by his wife's suitors, as the prophet told him it would be 
(see note on v. 6). Teiresias, though he implies that the cunning Uh^fies 
would bo at no loss in such a matter if he once got home, gives him his ad- 
vice, which is to lay himself out for pleasing old men and women of fortune, 
and getting named in their wills, for which he lays down a few ordinary 
rules : of these, a persevering and coarse servility is the chief. Ulysses ap- 
pears in as low a character as ho can, — an apt disciple, ready to bo the 
shadow of a slave, and to prostitute his chaste Penelope if need be. The 
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lysses of all poets after Homer is a contemptible persona^, and it most be 
id in favor of Horace that Penelope, whose character m the Odyssey is 
minine and pure, is bv later writers represented as less chaste than Homer 
IS drawn her. Those 'who only know her as the virtuous wife and mother, 
ill not easily foii^ve the coarse allusions to her in this Satire. 

3. Quid rides f] These words are spoken by Ulysses. Teircsias may be 
ipposed to smile at Ulysses for asking advice in a matter in which his own 
-aftiness would help him better than any counsel he could receive. The 
rophet's answer means, that, when he gets back to his home, his wits will 
>ou teach him how to repair his fortune. * Jamne * means, * what, now I 
ive told you that you will get home 1 ' 

6. te vatef] See Horn. Odyss. xi. 110. The dialogue is supposed to be a 
)ntinnation of that which Homer relates, and takes place in Hades. See 
itroduction. 

7. apotheca] See C. iii. 8. 11, n. 

9. missis umbagibus^] The 'ambages' were Ulysses' fine words about 
irth and merit, and Teircsias perhaps means, ' Since you will have my ad- 
ice, let us waste no words, but begin.' 

10. Turdus] This bird, the fieldfare, if well fattened, was considered a 
rent delicacy by the Bomans. In Epp. i. 15. 40, the glutton Msenins pro- 
ounces that there is nothing better than one of these birds, *' obeso nil me- 
ns turdo " ; and the Iiost at Benevcntum produced a dish of tbcm in honor 
f his visitors, but they were poor things, and he did not know how to dress 
!icm (S. i. 5. 72). 'The fieldfare is still reckoned a delicate bird. 'Frivum' 
leans for your own private eating. 

14. Ante Larem] The first-fruits were offered to the Lares. See Tibull. 
1. 13: 

'' £t quodcunque mihi pomum novus educat annus 
Libatum agncolae ponitur ante dco." 
^o divinity was dearer to a Roman than his Lares, whose images stood in 
lis hall, who reminded him of his departed ancestors, and whom he invoked 
nd sacrificed to every day at his meals (see C. iv. 5. 34). 

15. sinegenteA Suppose him to be a Mibertinus,' and in former days to 
lave run away irom his master, in which case he would be branded on the 
orchead, and the shame of attending him would be greater. He would also 
K3 * sine gente,' that is, he would belong to no * gens,' if he were a freedman 

>r the descendant of a freedman. ' 

17. 7\i comes exterior] Teircsias advises that, if the rich man should call 
ipon him to attend him when he walks abroad, he should never refuse to go, 
aking the least honorable place, which was by his patron's side, and usually 
>ctween him and the road. The expressions ' tegere latus,' ' claudcro lalus,' i 
vcrc common, and meant to take that side which was most exposed. \ 

18. Utne tegam] This is a short way of saying * hortarisne me ut tcgam ? ' 
Domac' is used generally as a common name of slaves (see S. i. 6. 38). 
Spurcus ' is a word Lucilius used, as in that verse quoted by Cicero (Tusc. 

i. 17), '' Ergo hoc poterit * Samnis spurcus homo vita ilia dignus locoque ? ' " 
20. hoc] When Teircsias tells him he must be content to be poor, or do 
IS he bids him, Ulysses consents to the degradation rather than incur the pov- 
irty, and makes a merit of doing so : he will bear the disgrace with his usual 
nagnanimity. The hero's language is a parody of that which Homer puts 
nto his mouth (Odyss. xx. 18) : 

rerXaOi bfji fcpabirj' Koi Kvvrepov oXXo iror* frXi/p. 
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^brj yap fiaka ttoXX' eiraBov Kai iroXX* tfJMyrjara 
Kvfiaai Koi noXffifo' lura koi rode roto-i ytviaBta. 
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22. Divitiai aertsque ruam] ' Kncre * is ' to get together.* Viigil uses the 
word in a similar sense (Gcorg. i. 105), ''cumulosque raont male pingois 
arenae." 

27. o/iiw,] See C. ii. 10. 17, n. On *altro/ C. iv. 4. 51; on 'vocet in 
jus/ S. i. 9. 74, n. 

32. Quinte, pula, aut Publi,] These names would be given a slave at bis 
manumission. 

38. Peiliculam curarejube ;] This diminutive is frequently used without 
any particular force, liic expression is like that in Ep. i. 2. 29 : 

" In cute curanda plus aequo operata juventus " ; 
and 4. 15 : 

" Me pingnem ct nitidum bene curata cute vises. 
Cum ridere voles Epicuri de grege porcum." 
' Corpus curare ' is a common phrase, and Horace nas " genium curare '* (C. 
iii. 17. 15, n.). 

— fi cognitor; tpse] ' Cognitor ' means an attorney, one who is authorized 
to appear for another, either in maintaining or defending an action. He was 
appointed bv and looked upon as the principal, and he was liable as such. 
The obsequiousness of the will-hunter was not to be deterred by sach a re- 
sponsibility. Horace says: ''Become his cognitor, and let him go home, 
while you yourself persevere, and hold out for him, whatever the weather 
may be." 

39. feu nibra Canicula\ He means in the height of summer or the depth 
of winter. The 41st verse, with the substitution of Furius for Juppiter, is 
taken from Bibaculus ; respecting whom, see S. i. 10. 36, n. Whether the 
other expressions are so, or whether thev are only a parody of his style, or 
taken from some other poet, we cannot tell. The epithet ' rubra ' for the dog- 
star, and ' infantes ' as an ornamental epithet to express the speechlessness of 
the statues, are sufficiently absurd, and the hvperbole is not in good taste ; 
there is vulgarity likewise in ' conspuet.' ' dmaso ' signifies tripe, a vulgar 
dish even among the Romans. (See Epp. i. 15. 34.) 

44. Plures aanabuni thunni] The tunny-fish is found in largo shoals at 
particular seasons on cither shore of the Mediterranean, into which it comes 
from the Atlantic to deposit its spawn. Vast quantities were and still aro 
caught and salted. ' Cetaria ' were artificial preserves, into which the fish 
were attracted and then taken. Salting-houses were built hard by. ' Thun- 
ni ' here is put for the rich fools who would be caught by the servility of the 
foitnne-hunter. 

46. sublatus] This sense of ' toUerc,' to educate, bring up, is said to be 
taken from the practice of fathers taking up in their arms immediately after 
their birth such of their children as they wished to be reared, while the others 
they left to be exposed. See Terence (Heaut. iv. 1. 13) : 

** So. Meministin' me esse gravidam, et mihi te maximo opere ediccre 
Si puellam parerem nolle tolli ? 

" Ch, Scio quid feceris, 
Sustulisti." 
It is not to be supposed that the exposure of children, or infanticide in any 
form, was lawful at Rome ; but it is probable that it was practised to some 
extent even in late times. 

47. Caelibis] * Caclebs ' is applied to a widower as well as a bachelor. 
'Nudare ' Horace uses in this sense of * exposing ' in S. 8. 73. 

48. ut et scribare secundus Heres] Wills were not necessarily written, 
though latterly they generally were so, and in that case it was usually on 
tablets of wax ; hence below (v. 54) ' cera ' is used as synonymous with 
'tabula.' When a man made his will, he commonly named a 'secundus 
heres,' or moro than one, who would succeed to tha' ' hercditas/ if the fint 
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38 ' or 'heredes * refused it, or had become disqualified, or had failed to 




ber person or persons named by him should get the * hereditas.* This 
called ' pupiUaris substitutio/ and may be referred to by Horace in this 
3. ' Vacua hereditas ' was a common legal term for an * hereditas ' made 
by any of the above reasons, or any other. 

. puerum egerit Orco^'l There is a little mock pathos in this. ' Ago/ 
the dative, is not a prose construction. See C. i. 24. 18 : "Nigro com- 
rit gregi." 

i. vt limis rapias] 'Oculis' is understood after 'limis,' 'with eye as- 
;e/ The advice given is, that, if the testator should give the man his will 
ad, he should affect indifference and put it from him, taking care first to 
I side-glance at its contents, and see if liis name appears in the next line 
the testator's. A will was commonly written on three pages, which 
called severally 'prima,' 'secunda,' and 'imacera,' 'cera* being equiv- 
: to ' tabula,' the will being usuallv written on wax tablets. The testa- 
name appeared in the first line of tne first page, and after his came diose 
le ' heredes.' In the last page appeared the names of all but the ' primi 
ies,' (that is, the 'legatarii* and * substituti,' see note on v. 48,) together 
the general provisions of the will. ' Solus heres ' would be called * heres 
sse ' ; if there were several * heredes,' they would be ' heres ex dodrante,' 
juadrante,' etc., according to the proportion of the estate devised to each, 
h was described by the different divisions of the as. 
. Plerumque recodus Scriba ex quinqueviro] * Plerumque ' is used by Hor- 
n the sense of * interdum * here and elsewhere. (See A. P. v. 14 and 95.) 
* scribae,' of whom an example occurs above (S. i. 5. 35), were clerks in 
ic offices. These places were often got by purchase, and the * scriba ' 
ved public pay. Nevertheless the * quinqueviri ' appear from this pas- 
to have ranked lower than the * scribae.' They were officers appointed 
lieve the other magistrates at night of tlie charge of the city. These 
the permanent * quinqueviri ' ; but extraordinary commissions of five 
often appointed for various purposes. (See Diet. Antt.) 'Recoctus' 
3 to mean that he had been a ' quinqucvir ' and was now a ' scriba,' the 
in * recoctus ' having no particular force. Teiresias means to say that 
jius, who had got into a situation in which he had acquired a good deal 
oney and some knowledge of business, was too wide awake to be caught 
e snare, saw through the attentions of the fortune-hunter, and laughed at 
The ' corvus hians ' is perhaps taken from ^sop's fable of the fox and 
•, copied by Phaedrus (i. 13). 

. CaptcUor] This word, and 'captare' above (v. 23), are commonly 
for legacy-hunters. We know nothing more of the actors in this stor}', 
ca and Coranus, but it appears likely they were living persons, and the 
well known. 

. Niimfurisf] Ulysses does not understand liim, and asks if he is fren- 
xis prophets were when inspired. 

. aut erit aut non ;] This is a pompous way of stating a truism, put, by 
of keeping up the humor of the scene, into the prophet's mouth. 
. juvenis] See C. i. 2. 41, n. By his adoption into the Julia gens. An- 
us claimed direct descent from JEncas. The Romans attached much 
)rtance to the legend which derived their origin from the Trojans. See 
i. 3, Introduction. On * genus,' see C. i. 3. 27, n. 
. forti nubet procera Corano] These epithets and the whole opening of 
speech are mock-heroic, and adapted to the character of the spetSter. 
ca owed money to Coranus, and gave him his handsome daughter by 

41 
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way of discharging the debt and getting an interest in his son-in-law's will. 
Coranus understands him, and begs him to read his will. He coquets with 
the proposal just as Teiresias advises his hearer to do, bat allows his modesty 
to be overcome, and on reading it through in silence finds no legacy left to 
himself or his familv. As to 'plorare/ see S. i. 10. 91. 

65. metueniU redaere soldum.] On 'metuo/ sec C. ii. 2. 7. He had neither 
power nor will to pay. * Solidnm ' means the entire debt, including principal 
and interest. The contracted form is used before (S. i. 2. 111). 

67. orubit;] The rich man is maliciously bent on seeing the disappoint- 
ment of his father-in-law. 

73. vincit longe prius] * It is better by a great deal first to take the head by 
storm.' 

77. tamfntgi] ' Discreet ' is the nearest English word perhaps correspond- 
ing to ' frugi,' and aiaf^ptov in Greek. 

79. magnum donandi parca] The suitors are once only mentioned as offer- 
ing presents to Penelope, and their value was not great. (Odyss. xvUi. 290, 
sqq.) They were offered in consequence of the taunts of Penelope herself. 
It is likely Horace had this passage in mind. 

80. stuaiosa culinae.] This corresponds with Homer's description. See, 
among other places, Odyss. ii. 55. 

84. anus improba Thebis] 'Improba' means 'sly,' which we too call 
'wicked.' See S. i. 9. 73. 

87. Scilicet elahi si posset] * Of course it was to see whether she cotild es- 
cape from him when dead,' or ' in hopes that she might.' We are to suppose 
she had made it a condition in her will, that, if he did not carry her without 
letting her drop, he was to forfeit the inheritance. It is a strange story, per- 
haps taken from some mimus or farce. ' Scilicet ' is in reality a verb, and 
signifies * you may know,' * you may be sure.' 

S9. neve — ahundes."] * Don't overdo it.' 

90. ukw; Non etiam sileits.'] ' Gamilus ultro' means one who Bpcaks 
much before he is spoken to. On * ultro,' see C. iv. 4. 51, n. It is a difBcult 
word to translate, and seems awkwardly placed here. As to ' non ' for ' ne,' 
compare Epp. i. 18. 72 ; and A. P. 460. 

91. Davus sis comicus] Horace has introduced a Davus in this respectful 
attitude in S. 7 of this book : " Jamdudum auscultans et cupiens tibi dicerc 
servus Pauca reformido." 

92. Stes capite obstipo.] ' Obstipo ' means stiff, unbending, or- bent down- 
wards, with the eyes fixed on the ground. As to * multum sitdilis,' see S. i. 
3. 57, n. 

93. Obsequio grassare ;] ' Grassor * is a frequentative form of ' gradior,' 
and signifies to go on, advance. The expression in the text is like * grassari 
dolo ' (Tac. Hist. iv. 16), and other like phrases. livy and Tacitus use the 
word often. 

95. aurem suhstringe loquaci.] * Stringo ' means to grasp in the hand ; 'au- 
rem suhstringe ' therefore may mean to hold up the ear, as we commonly do 
when we wish to catch every word that is said. He was to pay the strictest 
attention to the old man, let him be as garrulous as he would. 

96. donee Ohejam !] If he is fond of flattery, ply him with it till even he 
is forced to cry, * Hold, enough ! ' and blow him up with your fulsome breath 
like a bladder. Though the old man might say he had had enough, he was 
not to bo taken at his word, but plied still harder, for he never could have too 
much. * Importunus ' is one who does not easily rest, is not soon satisfied. 
The expression ' Ohe jam satis ' is common. See S. i. 5. 12. 

100. Et cerium vigilans,] Compare Ovid, Heroid. x. 9 : 

" Incertum vigilans, a somno languida, movi 
Thesea pressuras semisupina manus " ; 
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irtum vigilans ' means * wide awake/ not confusedly, as those who are 

r asleep. 

- Q'tartae sit parUs] The ' heres ' of one fourth of the property would be 
quadrante ' or * ex terancio/ (See note ou v. 53, above.) The formula 
vills was such as this : " Sola mihi uxor heres esto,'' " Sempronius ex 
te dimidia heres esto." 

01. Duma] See v. 18, n. He is to throw in now and then ('sparge sub- 
s') a whine for the dear mau that is gone, and squeeze out a tear if he 

sibly can, 

02. Unde mihi tarn fortem] This abrupt and elliptical way of speaking 
urs again below (S. 7. 116) : " Unde mihi lapidem 1 Quorsum est opus ? 
de sagittes 1 " * Parabo ' may be understood, or some such word. 

03. est] This is equivalent to escort. 

05. Permissam arbitrio] A sum of money was generally named in the 
L for the funeral expenses. Sometimes they appear to have been left ex- 
ssly to the judgment and liberality of the ' heres ' or ' heredes,' as here, 
t if no mention was made of this subject in the will, or if a man died intes- 
), those who succeeded to the property were bound to provide all that was 
ent for his interment. As to ' funus/ see note on S. i. 6. 43. See C. i. 9. 
" Permitte divis cactera." 

08. seu fundi sive domus sit Emptor,] * Fundus ' is a landed estate together 
h the buildings upon it. * Domus,' therefore, which is opposed to * fun- 
» ' here, and in Epp. i. 2. 47, may mean a town-house. The advice is, that 
ne of the man's ' coheredes,' who is old, and by a bad cough shows he is 
Lr his end, expresses a wish to have an estate or house which forms part of 
share, he should declare himself delighted to make it over to him for a 
ninal price, a single ' sestertius.' This would be a bold game, but he 
^ht hope that such generosity on his part would be remembered in the sick 
n's will. 

.09. addicere.'] This is a legal term used in selling, "and signifies the 
;laration of him who sells as to the transfer of the thing to the buyer." 
3ng, Verr. ii. 2. 32.) It was used in private bargains as here, and at pub- 
auctions it was the word used for declaring who was the purchaser. 



SATIRE VI. 

[n this Satire, Horace dwells upon the inconveniences of a town life and 
! delights of tiie country, the former as connected with the importunity of 
}ple asking for his influence with Maecenas, or for information upon public 
airs of which he knows nothing, though they will not believe it. The sub- 
t is illustrated by the story of a town and a country mouse. The town 
>use visits the country mouse, and, taunting him with his seclusion, tempts 
n to accompany him to town, and then entertains him at a rich man's 
)le. But the servants, coming in suddenly at daybreak, frighten them 
th out of their wits, and the country mouse goes home again, resolving to 
ep to his own quiet hole in the fields, and try the town no more. 

1. non ita magnuSy] Compare with these lines C. iii. 16. 29, sqq. 'Mo- 
.3 ' is used for any quantity. 

2. jagis aquue fons] * Jugis ' belongs to ' aquae.' It signifies running 
iter, and a good spring of this would be of great value to the property. 

3. super hi^ * Besides these.' In this sense, ' super ' usually governs the 
cusative. * Super ' is used absolutely in this sense of * more,' as in Epod. 
31 : " Satis superque me bcnignitas tua DItavit," which passage may be 
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compared with what follows : " anctias atque Di melius fecere." ' Bene est ' 
occurs in C. iii. 16. 43, and is familiar in the formula s. v. b. s. y. (si vales 
bene est ; valeo), which the Romans prefixed to their letters. 

5. Maia nate,\ Respecting Mercury, the god of luck and gain, the pro- 
tector of poets, and of Horace in particular, see S. ii. 3. 68 ; C. ii. 7. 13 ; ii. 
17. 29. 'Proprius ' signifies 'permanent/ see S. 2. 129, n. As to the form 
'faxim,' see S. ii. 3. 38, n. 

7. vUio ctdpave] * Culpa' is often used by the law-writers in the sense of 
' negligence. ' Vitium ' appears to mean a defect of the nature, ' culpa ' of 
the conduct. 

8. Si veneror sttdtus nihil horum :] As to ' veneror,' * to prayfor,' see C S. 
49. This passage has been imitated by Persius (S. ii. 9). *I>enormare' is 
' to disfigure,' ' norma ' being the rule by which carpenters or masons keep 
their work straight ' Mercenaiius ' is a free laborer who works for pay. 

12. amico Herctdel] Though Hercules was especially a Grecian hero, and 
was in no way connected historically with the Romans, he was held by them 
in high esteem. He was associated with Mercury in various ways ; among 
others as the god of gain, as he is here. There are representations of the two 
^ods in one, which combined form is called 'EpfujpoKkrjsy and appears to 
have been very conmion. The notion seems to be that of combining strength 
and cunning. 

13. quod adest] See C. iii 29. 32 : " Quod adest memento Componere 
aequus." It is an adaptation of the Greek t6 irapw. * Gratum juvat ' may 
either mean ' satisfies me, for I am grateful,' or ' is welcome and satiBfies 
me.' 

16. in montes et in arcem] See C. iii. 4. 21. By 'arcem' he means his 
house on the Sabine hills. (See C. ii. 7. 21.) 

17. Quid prius illustrem] 'What subject should I take in preference to 
this ' ? that is, the country to which he retires. On 'pedestri,' see C. ii. 12. 
9, n. 

18. plumbeus Auster] The south-wind is so called, as depressing the ener- 
gies and spirits. The epithet is very expressive, ' the leaden south.' Com- 
pare C. ii. 14. 15 ; iii. 23. 8 ; £pp. i. 7. 5. Auster and Notus are not distin- 
guished by the poets. They are invariably represented as bringing heavy 
rains : " Quid cogitet humidus Auster" (Georg. i. 462). 

19. Libitinae quaestus acerbae.] The goddess Libitina was one of the old- 
est Roman divinities. She presided over funerals and all things pertaining 
to the dead. There were kept in her temple all manner of things required 
at funerals, where the undertakers (hence called Libitinarii) might purchase 
or hire them. Also a register of funerals was kept in the temple, and when 
they were registered a fee was paid. From both the above sources the tem- 
ple would derive increased revenues in a season of great mortality. Horace 
twice uses the name of Libitina as equivalent to Mors. Sec C. iii. 30. 6, and 
£pp. ii. 1. 49 ; and Juvenal does the same (S. iv. 122) : " Nam si libitinam 
evaserit aeger Delebit Tabulas." 

20. Matutine pater,] Janus was a Latin divinity, and one of the oldest 
As he presided over the opening year, so he did also over the beginning of 
every month and of every day. Sacrifices were offered to him on the first of 
every month, as well as of his own (January), and prayer in the morning of 
every day. Hence he is called * Matutinus pater ' ; and hence he is con- 
founded with the Sun. * Pater ' was the title by which he was commonly 
addressed, and the two words were sometimes joined thus : ' Januspater.' 
See Epp. i. 16. 59. He was worshipped before the other gods, because ho 
was the medium through whom men got access to the others (Ovid, Fast. i. 
171 ). ' Jane ' is put in the vocative case by a sort of attraction. (See C ii. 
20. 6, n.) ' Audire,' in the sense of 'appellari,' d/coveiV) occurs again in S. 
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01 ; Epp. i. 7. 37, and 16. 17. The word is not commonly used in this 
se except with * bene ' or * male.' 

1. Undt] 'From whom' (C. i. 12. 17). 

3. spotisurem me rapis.] 'Sponsor' was one who became security for 
ther under the form of contract called * verborum obligatio/ the contract 
ing place by question and answer, *ex iuterrogatione ct responsione.' 
3 asked the other, " Dan spondes 1 " and he' answered, " Spondeo." The 
icipals were called 'stipulator,' he who asked the question; and 'pro- 
sor,' he who answered. The sponsor was said * intercedere,' and to nim 
same question was put, to which ho returned the same answer. This ex- 
lus * respondeat ' in v. 24, and " quod mi obsit claro certumque locuto," v. 
He answers " spondeo " in a clear, distinct voice, and becomes liable, 
sibly to his great detriment. The words, * Eja, ne prior,' etc., Horace 
ins for Janus, to whom he attributes the prompting of his zeal. 
6. Interiore diem gyro trahit,] The notion is that of the heavenly bodies 
ving round a centre, in a scries of orbits of which the diameters gradually 
linish, and in the winter solstice traversing the innermost and shortest 
•Ic. 

9. improbus urget Iratis precibua ;] ' Improbns ' means here ' hot-tempered,' 
i ' precibus ' curses, as m £pod. v. 86. ' Tu pulses ' is an angry way of 
aking, ' Are you the man to knock down everything in your way ? ' as in 
next Satire (v. 40). There is sarcasm in 'memori,' as if he was not 
;ly to forget his duty to the great man. He says he feels an inward pleas- 
at the testimony thus borne to his intimacy with Maecenas. ' Si recurras ' 
ins in the hopes of getting back, to see if you can get back. See S. 5. 
n. 

2. atras — Esquilias] See S. i. 8, Introduction. The former character 
the place is expressed by ' atras,' gloomy. Ho says, that as soon as he 
3 near Msscenas's house he begins to remember a hundred different com- 
;sions intrusted to him by his acquaintance. They flit about him like a 
irm of gnats, or anything else that is teasing. 

15. liosciua orahat] Roscius may be anybody. It appears he had pressed 
race to meet him next day at the Puteal Lilionis. This was some sort of 
Iding in the Foram Romanum, erected by one of the Scribonia gens, and 
reforc called ' Scribonianum.' The place or its neighborhood was the 
>rt of money-lenders. It was probaoly an enclosed place, open at the 
, and took its name from the stone enclosures built round wells, 'putci.' 
lat Hoscius wanted with Horace at this place is not certain. It is said 
t near the ' puteal ' the prtetor held his court, and that he wanted Horace 
ittcnd OS his sponsor. But the prsetor's court did not open till the third 
ir. 

16. Dere communi scrlbae] The 'scribae' were classed in 'decuriae,' and 
*c a numerous body. They formed a guild or company, and though they 
"e employed in diflerent branches of the public service, tlicy had interests 
common, and must have held meetings to discuss questions that concerned 
ir body. As Horace had belonged to them, and was now known to have 
;ood deal of influence, they wished him to attend their meeting on some 
ticular occasion ; so at least he puts it. 

18. Imprimat his cura] While Augustus was absent in and after his last 
r with Antonius, Miecenas, at first singly and afterwards in conjunction . 
h M. Agrippa, was deputed to exercise those powers, in the citv and in 
ly, which Augustus himself would have exercised if he had been there (see 
od. 1, Introduction). The 'tabcUae' of the text may have been a 'di- 
ma,' so caXLed from its consisting of two leaves, by which privileges of 
ae sort were to be granted. * Signum ' expressed any work sculptured or 
p-aved. Here it signifies a seal, which was usually set in the form pf a 
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ring. The practice of kings deliyering their rings to those whom they de- 
puted to represent their own authority, is of the highest antiquity. Pharaoh 
delivered his ring to Joseph, and Ahasuerus to Mordecai. 

40. Septimus octavo propior] Horace was introduced to Mseccnas about the 
beginning of the year b. c. 38, and this Satire was written b. c. 30. 

42. quern toliere rheda] * Khcda ' is the name for a trayelling-carriage. The 
shape probably varied, but it appears to have gone upon four wheels, and to 
have been, sometimes at least, of capacious size, since Juvenal mentions a 
whole family travelling in one 'rheda' (S. iii. 10). The only other four- 
wheeled carriage we read of, is the * petorritum,' mentioned above (S. i. 6. 
104, n.). There were public 'rhedae on the great roads, for the benefit oT 
travellers, and Horace and his friends performed part of their journey to 
Brundusium in these conveyances (S. i. 5. 86), and it appears from his lan- 
guage, * hinc rapimur,' that they went pretty fast. 

44. Thmx est Gcdlina Si/ro parf] *Thraces,' 'secutores,' and 'letiarii,' 
were three different kinds of gladiators. The first had their name from being 
armed like the Thracians, with a short sword and round shield, from which 
they were sometime^ called ' parmularii.' Gallina was one of these, Syius 
was probably one of another sort. Msscenas is supposed to ask Horace, 
among other trifling questions, whether he has seen the famous gladiators, 
and which is the better of the two. 

45. mordent-] 'Mordere' is said of both heat and cold. See £pp. i. 8. 
5. ' Rimosa ' does not occur in any such sense as this elsewhere. We use 
* leaky' in the same way. 

48. noster.] This is a familiar way of expressing ' myself.' As to the 
construction of the next sentence, see S. i. 1 . 45. ' JLuscrat ' refers to ball- 
play. * Fortunae filius ' was a conventional phrase. Sophocles uses it (Oed. 
Tyr. 1080), eya b* efiavrov ircuba rr^s rvxris pefjunp. 

50. Frigidus a Bostris] Su[)pose some bad news has been published in the 
Forum and been circulated in the streets. The 'rostra,' which Niebnhr 
(i. 406, n.) describes as '^a stage of considerable length, with steps at each 
end of it," originally separated the comitium, where the patricians met, from 
the space where the plebeian assemblies were held, which was properly the 
Forum, though that name was popularly applied to the whole. Here persons 
of all ranks met, and from this centre reports would naturally take their rise, 
and then get disseminated in the city. The 'rostra' had its plural name 
from the beaks of vessels taken from the people of Antium (Liv. riii. 14), 
with which the stage was ornamented. As to the ' compita,' see note on S. 
ii. 3. 25. 

53. Dacis] The Daci helped M. Antonius at Actium, b. c. 31, and the 
following year M. Crassus was sent against them. 

55. Triquetra] The veterans who fought at Actium, having been sent back 
to Italy, were discontented, and broke out into mutiny because they had no 
reward. Augustus came from Asia to quell this mutiny, and gave money to 
some of the soldiers, and to others he distributed lands in those parts that had 
been favorable to Antonius. ' Triquetra ' signifies triangular^ and is a name 
for the island of Sicily, called also Trinacria, from its three promontories. 
Caesar describes Britain also as "insula triquetra" (B. G. v. 13). 

57. unum Scilicet — mortodem'] The Greeks use eir dvrip in this way, to 
express a superlative. 

62. Ducere] ' To quaff the cup of oblivion.' See C. iii. 3. 34, n., Epod. 
14. 3., and Aen. vi. 714. 

63. faba Pythagorae cognata] The popular notion was, that Pythagoras 
had taught his disciples to abstain, as from meat, so from beans, which class 
of vegetables he connected somehow or other with the human species, in his 
doctrine of metempsychosis. They were therefore forbidden fare to his dis- 
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les, nnder the fancifnl notion that in eating them they might be deroming 
ir own flesh and blood. Hence the expression ' cognata/ and this is the 
ision in Epp. i. 12. 21 : " sen pomim et caepe trucidas." As to Horace's 
^table meals, see S. i. 6. 115. 

)6. Ante Larem propriuni\ See note on Epod. ii. G6. ' Libatis dapibas ' 
ans that the master and his friends ('mciqne') dined lightly, and left tiie 
later part of the dishes to his slaves. The master, in this instance, as well 
his slaves, dined in the 'atrinm,' where the images of the Lares were 
.ced. * Libarc ' is to touch lightly. See Aen. v. 91 : " inter pateras et 
ia pocnla serpens Libavitque dapes." The distribution of the remains of 
I dinner to the slaves was a matter of course. 

39. Leffibiu insanis,] See S. 2. 123, n. One of the strictest laws of a ban- 
2t directed by a presiding symposiarch, would have reference to the regn- 
ion of the quantity of wine to be drunk by each guest at each round. 
>race's notion of liberty here is to be able to drink as much or as little as 
pleased, which is expressed by ' inaequales calices.' 
70. twescit] * Uvescere ' does not occur elsewhere, but it con^esponds with 
)race's word 'uvidus,' C. ii. 19. 18, and iv. 5. 39. 

72. Nee male necne Lepos saltet ;] Lepos was a * pantomimus ' who was so 
med from the grace with which he performed his part, as the name implies, 
le business of the * mimi,' as of the * mimae,' was to recite poetry, as well as 
act parts in the farces that bore the same name (S. i. 10. 6, n.). The 
»rd * saltare ' was applied to all pantomimic acting, and the motion of the 
lbs in dumb show. See S. i. 5. 63, where Messius calls upon Sarmentus to 
t Polyphemus, — " Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa rogabat," where * salta- 
; ' is equivalent to * movetur ' in " Nunc Satyrum nunc pastorem Cyclopa 
)vetur" (Epp. ii. 2. 125). 

75. usus rectumne'] Cicero makes Laelius indignantly deny the doctrine 
It makes utility the foundation of friendship, and he says, with much truth 
d delicacy, " non enim tarn utilitas parta per amicum quam amici amor 
>e delectat" (Lael. c. xiv.). There is more in the same strain in c. viii., 
icre he makes virtue the basis of friendship. 

76. natura boni summumque] This subject is discussed at large in Cicero's 
;atise 'De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum,' and was a commonplace in 
trace's day, as it has been in all ages. ' Snmmum ' represents the Greek 
Kos, * the end proposed.' 

77. Cervius] This was an old neighbor of Horace's. There is not the 
lallest clew to his history or to that of Arellius, who, however, must have 
en a rich man and careful about his money. 

79. Olim] * Once upon a time ' : a common way of beginning a story that 
es not profess to be true. 

82. atlentm] This is a common word for what we should call 'close.' 
;e Epp. i. 7. 91 ; ii. 1. 172. ' Ut tamen' means 'ita tamen ut.' Compare 
7.4. 

84. nee hncfoe invidit avenae,] This construction is Greek : <f>6ov€iv rivi 
voS' The Latin construction is with the accusative and dative, as S. i. 6. 
i; Epp. i. 14. 41. The *avena' here is the cultivated oat, and 'longae' 
scribes the size of its grain. The wild-oat Virgil distinguishes from this 
' the epithet 'sterilis ' (G. i. 153), and couples it with the 'lolium,' or tare, 
ith which the host on this occasion satisfied himself. 
87. male] This goes with *tangentis,' and is equivalent to 'vix.' 
89. Esset ador] See C. iv. 4. 41, n. 

93. mihi crede^ These words are parenthetical, as Ovid (Am. ii. 2. 9) : 
Si sapis, o custos, odium, mihi crede, mereri Desine." The language that 
Hows is very like that of Hercules in the Alcestis of Euripides (782, 
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SATIBE Til. 

Ths substance of this Satire Horace pots into the roondi of his slare Da- 
Tus. giving him liberty to espre:&s him^eU* as he pleases, on the day of the 
Saturnalia, when much licence was granted to slaves in particular. Davus 
takes advantage of the permission given him to abuse his master, and to 
taunt the rich with a slavery |to tiieir pa5$ions and to the world) harder and 
more stupid than his own. He also taunts Horace with his instability and 
weakness of purpose, which part of the Satire is the most natural and amus- 
ing (see note on v. 23). The rest contains a great deal that is disagreeable, 
and much that is commonplace. It may perhaps represent the habit of talk- 
ing trash, under the name of philosophy, which those who pretended to be of 
the Stoic school had established, and the humor would be more perceptible 
to a Roman of the dav than it is now. 

1. JcanSwdum au9cnho\ Wc may suppose Horace has been talking to a 
friend npon subjects that have attracted his slave's attention, and give rise to 
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points he ai^es. Or he may have been giving Dams some good advice, 
1 he offers him a homily in return, recommending him to practise what he 
;aches. 

J. Mdncipium] This word, which properly signifies the act of taking pos- 
sion, ' manu capiendo/ is applied here to the ' res mancipi/ the object of 
lancipinm/ which, in this instance, is a slave. It is so used in Epp. i. 6. 

As to * frugi,' see S. 5. 77, n. 
I. Ut viude putes.] * That you need not think him too good to live ' (S. 6. 
). As to tne Saturnalia, see S. 3. 5, n. The month of December wof 
licated to Satumus. Horace speaks of the license of that festival being a 
$tom handed down from their ancestors. The time of its institution is 
itc unknown. 

5. Pars hominum] Davns avails himself, without preface, of his master's 
-mission, and begins' to moralize on the instability of some men, who never 
ow their own minds. This character he applies to his master in v. 23, sqq. 
?. Cum tribus anndlis,] This is mentioned as a large number. In later 
les the Romans wore a great profusion of rings on both hands. At this 
le they were only worn on the left, because they were more likely to be in- 
ed, and to be in the way, on the right hand. Priscus was a senator, and 
trefore entitled to wear a gold ring, which privilege did not descend, at this 
le, below the equestrian order. In later times it was conferred upon all 
inner of persons by the emperors. Those who were not entitled to wear 
gs of gold had them of iron, according to the most ancient practice ; and 
;h of the Romans of higher condition as adhered to the simplicity of earlier 
ys continued to wear iron. 

Priscus, as a senator, was entitled to go abroad with the * latus clavus,' 
ich he would do sometimes ; while at others he would appear only as an 
jues,' with the ' angustus clavus.' He was rich enough to live in a fine 
use, and did so ; but would from caprice go and take an obscure lodging, 
;h as a poor man might be ashamed of. He put on first one character and 
jn another : now a man about town, and now talking of going to Athens 
a philosopher. He was just such an unstable person as Tigellius is de- 
ibed to he, in S. i. 3. 18: "Nil fuit unquam Sic impar sibi." He was 
iverything by turns, and nothing long." 

14. Vertumnis, quofquot sunt, natus iniquis.l Yertumnus, as his name indi- 
es, was the god who represented change. Horace says Priscus was bom 
len Vertumnus was angry (see S. 3. 8, n., " Iratis natus paries dis atque 
Stis "), and he strengthens it by saying, * all the Vertumni that are to bo 
md ' ; as if every image of the god were a separate divinity, and all were 
^ry together, when this fickle man was bom. 

15. Scarra Volaner\m,'\ Nothing is known of this person. He had the 
at, which Horace says he richly deserved, and was so given to gambling 
hich was illegal, see *C. iii. 24. 58, n.), that, when he could not Imndle the 
»-box himself, he hired a boy to do it for him. ' Phimus ' was the Greek 
>rd for what the Romans called 'fritillus.' From the shape it was also 
led 'turricula' or 'pyrgus' (irvpyoi). As to *talos,' see S. 3. 171, n. 
ley were not always thrown from a box, but sometimes with the hand. 

19. kvius miser ac prior illo,] 'Levius miser' is an unusual expression, 
rior illo ' means better off than that man who is always changing his 
aracter, one moment appearing strict, another loose, in his principles and 
nduct. The superiority of the man who is consistent in vice lies in his 
lifference to virtue, and the quietness of his conscience arising from that 
use. In that sense he is better off, and less miserable, than the other. 
21. Non dices hodie,] *Hodie' is equivalent to *statim,' 'this moment.* 
'urcifer ' means a slave who for some slight offence was obliged to go about 
th a ' furca ' round his neck, a sort of collar shaped like a V, in tniich the 
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hands also were inserted. The master begins to see that Davus is aiming a 
stroke at him, and is getting angry. 

23. antiquae plebis,] * Plebs ' has not its distinctive meaning in this place. 
(See C. iii. 14. 1, n.) Horace is no doubt touching his own infirmity here. 
He was fond of praising the simplicity of the olden time, bat he was not the 
man to extiicate himself from the degenerate habits of his own day (' neqnic- 
qnam coeno copiens evellere plantam/ which is taken from the Greek proverb 
cxroff fn^Xov noda extii')* He had been but lately, perhaps, writing the 
praises of a country life, and sighing for his farm (in the last Satire) ; bat 
when there, we may believe he felt dull enough, and missed the society and 
elegances of the city. Whatever his ordinary faro may hare been, he had 
no objection to the tables of the rich, and was proud to be invited to the £s- 
quilisB. There is much humor in this part of tne Satire. He is supposed to 
be congratulating himself upon being suifered to dine quietly at home, when 
he gets an unexpected invitation from Maecenas to a late dinner. He imme- 
diately shouts for his lantern, scolds the servants if they keep him waiting a 
moment, and runs off as fast as he can, leaving in the lurch some persons to 
whom he had promised a dinner, and who go away disappointed and mutter- 
ing abuse. 

33. sub lumina prima] * Immediately afber the lighting qf the lamps.' 
(See Epod. ii. 44, n.) The ordinary dinner-hour was earlier (see 0. i. 1. 20, 
n.), but Maecenas's occupations protracted his ' solidus dies,' at the end of 
which he was glad enough, ho doubt, to get a cheerful companion, like 
Horace, to dine with him. 'Blatcro' is to bawl, or more commonly to 
babble and talk nonsense. ' Mulvins ' may bo anybody, one of the numer- 
ous tribe of parasites. ' Non referenda precati,' uttering curses which* the 
servants beard, but must not repeat. See last Satire, v. 30, "iratis precibus." 

37. dixerit ille,] Mulvius may be supposed to matter this, as Horace goes 
off and leaves him without liis expected dinner. ' Nasum nidore supinor,' 
' I snuff up my nose at the smell of a good dinner.' ' Nidor ' means 'nidor 
culinae,' as in Juv. v. 162 : '' Captum te nidore suae putat ille colinae." 

39. si quid vis adde popino.] * Popino ' is not a common word. It means 
an idle, dissolute fellow, a frequenter of ' popinae,' cook-shops. (See above, 
S. 4. 62, n.) 

40. Tu — vitro Insectere] ' Are you the man to come forward and attack ? * 
that is, to be the first fo do it. See S. 6. 30, and C. iv. 4, 51, n. 

42. Quid, si me] Davus goes on in his own person. Five hundred diach- 
mse, reckoning the drachma and the denarius as nearly the same value (about 
S^d.)f which was the case about this time, amounts to 17/. ISs. of English 
money, and this was a small price, only given for inferior slaves. The price 
varied very widely, according to the beauty of the slaves (of cither sex), 
which enhanced their value moro than anything else, or according to their 
education, or skill in handicrafts, &c. 

43. Aufer Me — ierrere;] Literally, 'Away with that frightening mo.' 
(See £pp. i. 7. 27, n.) It expresses alarm and haste, for Davus sees his 
master frowning, and lifting his hand to strike him. 

45. Crispim cbcuit me janitor] About Crispinus, see S. i» 1. 120, n. Davus 

{>rofesses to have obtained at second hand, from the slave of this Stoic phi- 
osopher, the arguments he is going to propound. They are put generally, 
and he uses his own name; but Sie pronoan 'te' means any one. The 
'janitor,' who was also called 'ostiarius,' kept the door of the housa He 
had a room on each side of the ' ostium,' which was a space between the 
outer and inner door. Crispinus's janitor may be supposed to have over- 
heard what his master had said, from time to time, to his friends, while sit- 
ting in the * atrium ' into which the inner door opened. 
76. minor,] rjaawPf a slave to (C. ii. 11. 11, n.). 
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guem ter vindicta qutiterque] ' ' Vindicta ' is used for the ' festuca/ or rod, 
d upon the shoulder of a slave by the praetor, in the act of giving him his 
;edom. Davus says that manumission, repeated over and over agnin 
lough that involves an absurdity), could not deliver his master, as ho 
lied himself, from the bondage he was under to the world. 

78. Adde super dictis] *Dictis' is governed by *adde,' and * super' is 
cd absolutely. 

79. vicarius] The property a slave might accumulate was called his 'pc- 
ilium,' and among the rest he might have a ' vicarius,' a slave to do tiis 
ity or help him in it. He was held to be ' quasi dominus ' in relation to 
s ' vicarius.' What Davus says is, whether you choose to call the slave's 
ivc his ' vicarius,' or substitute, as your law does, or his fellow-slave (as 
rictly speakinc^ he is, for, except by sufferance, a slave can hold no property 
dependent of liis master), what is my relation to you ? I ani your slave ; 
)u are the slave of your passions, which will pull you about as the strings 
ill a puppet (which the Greeks called vevpocnraarov). The ancients car- 
ed their mechanical skill in the construction of automaton figures further, 
3rhaps, than it has been carried since. Artists in this line were common 
nong the Greeks, and were called vtvp6<nrcurTai, avrofiarovpyoL It ap- 
3ar8 from Herodotus (ii. 48) that dyaX/xara v€vp6<nraaTa, as he calls them, 
ere in use among the Egyptians. 

83. «6i qui impen'osus,} *IIe who has control over himself.' Before 
[orace, no writer uses this word with a case after it 

85. Responsare cupidinibtu,} 'Besponso' is repeated in Epp. i. 1. 68. 
Eortunae responsare superbae." It seems to mean, to reply to^ on equal 
jrms, and so to be a match for, and to overcome. The construction of the 
djcctive and infinitive is common in the Odes, but not in tlie Satires or Epis- 
es. See C. i. 1. 16, n. 

86. in se ipso iotuSf teres, atque rotundus,] * In himself entire, smoothed, 
nd rounded,' that is, perfect as a sphere, and, as the next line explains, 
ke a beautiful statue wnose graces are all in itself, which is perfectly finished 
nd polished. This is elsewhere expressed by * ad unguem factus homo ' 
S. i. 5. 32, n.), the difference in the mode of expression being, that here it 
3 meant there are no inequalities on the surface on which anything at all can 
est. The other expression has been explained in its place. * In se ipso 
otus,' means one wno wants nothing from without to set him off, and whoso 
esources, as well as his graces, aro all in himself. The mud through which 
le passes as he goes through the world does not adhere to him (' extcmi ne 
[uid valeat per leve moran ') ; circumstances, prosperous or the reverse, do 
lot affect his character ; and, in all her assaults upon his happiness, Fortune 
jrovcs but feeble, not being able to make any impression upon it. * Moncus' 
ncans lame in the hand, as * claudus ' does in the foot. * Teres ' is ex- 
plained in a note on C. i. 1. 28. *Rotundus' is taken from the heavens, 
^vhich Plato (Tim. p. 33) says the Deity o^aipocidcf iTopvtva-aro, as being 
most after his own image. 

89. Quinque talenta] The Attic drachma of this period was worth about 
the same as the Iloman denarius, nearly Sjc?. (See above, v. 43, n.) The 
mina was equal to 100 drachma;, and a talent to 60 mina5. It was wonh 
therefore about 212/., and five talents 1,060/. The caprice of the man's mis- 
tress is described as before, S. 3. 260, sqq. 

92. Non quia ;] This is the second person of ' quco.' 

95. Pausiaca torpes, insane^ ta6c//a,] Pausias was a native of Sicyon, one 
of the most celebrated schools of art, where there was a large collection of 
his pictures. Many were sold by the Sievonian government, to pay their 
debts, and most of these found their way tollome. ilis pictures were chicflj 
small, * tabcllao,' and among the most celebrated was the portrait of hia 
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inistfe68 Glycera as a flower-girl, Srv<^ayi79rX<^Kor« He flourished about the 
middle of the fourth century b. c. * Torpes ' is a like expression to that in 
S. i. 4. 28, "stupet Albius aere " ; and 6. 17, '' Qui stupet in titulis et imagi- 
nibus." 

96. Fului Ruivhaeque Aut Pacideiam] These are all names of gladiators, 
as we maj gather from the context Pliny tells us it was the practice, when 
shows of gladiators were exhibited, for the exhibitor to set forth a picture of 
the games, to inform the public, such as we see now of conjurors, circus, and 
the Eke ; and these are what Davus alludes to. They were done, no doubt, 
roughly, as he describes. Cicero mentions repeatedly a gladiator nameil 
Pacideianns. Horace may have taken the name for any gladiator in conse- 
quence of the celebrity of this man. ' Contcnto poplite ' represents the atti- 
tude of the gladiators. The Scholiasts raise a doubt upon the jioint, think- 
ing the words may apply to the spectator stretching himself on tiptoe to get 
a nearer view. 

101. oaUidug audis,] See S. 6. 20, n., and 3. 23: ^'CalUdus huic signo 
ponebam millia centum.'' 

103. coenU resnonaat opimi8\ * Responsat ' seems here to have the sense of 
' corresponds to, as ' responsura ' in S. 8. 66. What Davus says amounts 
to this : ' I am good for nothing, because I am attracted by a cake just hot 
from the oven ; you, forsooth, are virtuous and noble, because you feast upon 
good things.' So the same opposition appears in these lines as in the two 
before. * Libum ' was a coarse sort of cake made of pounded cheese, eggs, 
and flour, all mixed together and 'baked. There was another sort used in 
sacrilice, concerning which see Epp. i. 10. 10, n. 

105. Old tu impunitior] Persius has copied this way of speaking (v. 129) : 

" Sed si intus et in jecore acgro 
Nascuntur domini, qui tu impunitior exis 
Atque hie quem ad strigiles scutica et metus egit herilis ? " 

110. Furtiva mtUat atrigili:] As to the construction with 'muto,' see C. i. 
17. 2. The 'strigil,' which the Greeks called orXcyyir* was a scraper of 
bone or metal, of a curved form and with a sharp edge, with which the skin 
was scraped after bathing, or exercise in the gymnasium. 

112. Non horam tecum esse potes,] To a man who has no resources in him- 
self, or is afraid of his own conscience or his own thoughts, and resorts to 
amusements or other means of distraction to divert his mind, these words ap- 
ply. ' Tecum habita,' inhabit your own breast, make that your home, is a 
like expression of Persius, S. iv. 52. 

113. fugitivits et errOf] 'Pugitivus' was a slave who ran away outright; 
' enx) ' was an idle fellow, who skulked out of the way, to escape work or to 
amuse himself. There was the same distinction in the army bet^veen ' deser- 
tor ' and ' emansor.' A * fugitivus ' was branded on the forehead, and hence 
he was termed Miteratus,' *notatus,' ' inscriptus,' 'stigmosus'; 'stigma' 
being the word to express the mark thus given. See above, S. 5. 15. n. 

116. Unde mihi lapidem^ See above, S. 5. 102, n. Horace is supposed 
to get angry beyond endurance at this home-thrust of his slave, and calls out 
for a stone, arrows, anything, to throw at his head. The man is bewildered 
witli fear, and thinks his master has gone mad, unless, which was as good, 
he was making verses. He is, or aflects to be, unconscious of the license ho 
has given himself, and the force of the truths he has been telling. 

1 18. accedes opetxi agro nond\ This means, * I will send you away to work 
with the ^other slaves (of whom therefore he appears to have had eight), at 
my farm.' It was a common punishment, as it is now in slave countries, for 
a slave to be turned out of the 'familia urbana,' into the 'familia rustica,' 
and set to work in the fields. See Terence (Phorm. ii. 1, 19), where Geta 
looks forward to being punished in the above manner : — 
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*' Molendum est in pistrino, yapnlandnm, habendae compedes. 
Opus ruri faciundum." 



SATIRE VIII. 

his Satire represents a dinner given by a rich mlgar man to Mflcccnas and 
of his friends. There is not so mnch to distingnish it in the way of hu- 
as the snbject admitted of. Few sabjects present more scope ror face- 
3 satire than the airs of low-bom men, lately become rich, aping the ways 
he fashionable world, and making wealth their one passport into what is 
3d good society. This is a very slight sketch, and some of the force even 
his is perhaps lost through our ignorance of little points of etiquette and 
nary refinements observed by the Romans of that day. 
'he host's name is Nasidienus Rufns. Who he was, it is impossible to 

istead of telling the story himself, though it is probable from the tone of 
Satire that he writes from a scene he had witnessed, Horace puts it into 
month of his friend Fundanins, the comic writer mentioned in S. i. 10. 
where see note. 

. Nasidiem] See Introduction. The third and fourth syllables coalesce, 
•ati ' means wealthy and favored of fortune. See 0. i. 4. 14, n. 
. here] * Heri ' is a dative form, * here ' an ablative ; so we have * mani ' 
* mane ' in the morning, * vesperi ' and * vespere ' in the evening. The 
nination in ' i ' is the older of the two, and it would seem as if the usage 
:he word was in a state of transition at this time. 

. De medio potare die.] Nasidienus dined early, to make the most of his 
t. But ' medio die ' need not be taken quite literally. The ' prnndium ' 
) usually taken at noon. The dinner-hour was later. (See C. 1. 1 . 20, n.) 
$y men, as we saw in S. 7. 33, sat down by candle-light. ' Do medio die ' 
ike 'de nocte' in Epp. i. 2. 3S, 'media de luce,' Epp. i. 14. 34. 'De' 
ins ' after,' that is, ' de medio die ' means ' after midday ' ; but it must 
e proximity to midday, or it would have no meaning at all. 
. fuerii melius.] See S. 6. 4, n. * I never was better off in my life.' He 
s this ironically, or with reference to the amusement he had got from the 
parity of Nasidienus. 

>a, SI grave noit esf,] There is a like use of ' dare ' in Virgil (Eel. i. 19), 
m1 tamcn iste Dcus qui sit da, Tityre, nobis." Terence also uses it: 
unc quam ob rem has partes didicerim paucis dabo" (Heaut. Prol. 10). 
>m the meaning of this word, ' to put,' this application of it is easily de- 
jd. 

I. iraium ventrem plaeaverit] Compare S. 2. 18 : " Latrantem stomachum." 
th passages put toother suggest the idea of a sop thrown to an angry do^ 
iwcep him quiet. Perhaps that notion, or something of the sort, suggested 
I line. 

). Lncanus aper;] See S. 3. 234; 4. 42, n. No mention is made of a 
omulsis ' (S. i. 3. 6, n.), and the things of which it was usually in a great 
asure composed were sent up in the same dish with the boar, which was 
lerally served whole, and was the chief dish, ' caput coenae.' Turnips, 
:uces, radishes, parsnips, with pickles and sauces of various descriptions 
c S. 4. 73, n.), generally formed part of the 'gustus' or 'promulsis' 
ich preceded the ' fercula,' or courses of which the regular ' coena ' con- 
ted. The boar was killed, the host (called 'coenae pater' with a sort of 
»ck respect) iuformed his gaasts, when the soath wind was not at itf wont 
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meaning, perhaps, that when this wind ('scirocco*) was blowing hard, the 
meat would soon spoil, if he had any meaning at idl. But it was prolMbly 
some notion of his own. 

10. His vbi 8\i]blatiii\ The narrator is inclined to make a short business of 
the viands, but he is brought back to them afterwards. The meat being re- 
moved, (and though he only mentions one course here, we may gather m>m 
what i-omes presently that there was no lack of dishes, and therefore, proba- 
bly, there were the usual courses,) a slave, with his clothes well tucked np, 
'succinctus' (see S. 6. 107, n.), came and wiped the table with a handsome 
purple towel, and another gathered up whatever had fallen or had been thrown 
on the floor, which at the same time he strewed with saw-dust, perhaps scent- 
ed (see S. ii. 4. 81). ' Gausape, ^is ' (other forms of which are 'gausapa/ 
'gausape, -cs,' 'gausapum') was a woollen cloth of foreign manufacture. 
The table was of maple wood (see S. 2. 4, n.). 

13. vt Attica virgo] When the litter is cleared away and the table wiped, 
two slaves, one from the East and named after his native river, the other a 
Greek, walk in with two amphorae, one of Caecuban, the other of Chian wine. 
They are represented as coming in in a solemn and stately manner, like the 
Kayi7<^opot who carried the baskets in procession at the festival of Ceres. See 
S. i.3. 11, n. 

15. Chium maris escpers.] Salt-water was mixed with the sweet wines im- 
ported from the Greek isles. Whether Horace refers to this practice, and 
means that the wine had not been prepared, and was of inferior quaUtv, or 
whether he means that this pretended Chian had in fact never crossed the 
seas, but had been concocted at home, is doubted. Orelli and most of the 
commentators adopt the first opinion, after the Scholiasts. I am more in- 
clined to the latter. Compare Persius (vi. 39) : 

" Postquam sapcre urbi 
Cum pipere et palmis venit nostrum hoc maris expers," 
where he means a learning bred not in Greece, but at home. 

18. Dioitias miseras!] This exclamation is drawn from Horace by bis 
friend's description. It was money that had brought the man out of his 
proper obscurity, and caused him all the petty shifts and anxieties that wait 
upon the position he tried to maintain. 

19. pulchre fuerii] See above, v. 4, "Nunquam In vita fuerit melius." 
As to Fundanius, see Introduction. ' Laboro ' is an amusing exaggeration, 

* I am in pain to know.' 

20. Summus epo] The company consisted, as was usual, of nine persons, 
who reclined on three couches. These were arranged so as to form three 
sides of a square, with the table in the middle, the fourth end being open, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. 

On each couch were three persons. On the ' summus,' Fundanius says he 
himself, Viscus, and Varius reclined. On the 'medius lectus ' were Maecenas 
and the two uninvited friends he brought with him» Servilius Balatro, and 
Vibidius. On the middle seat of the * imus lectus ' lav Nasidienus, above 
him Nomentanus, who acted as nomenclator (see £pp. i. 6. 50, n.), and be- 
low him Porcius, another of his parasites. The place of honor was the cor- 
ner-seat of the * medius lectus,' and next to that, on the first seat of the 
'imus,' was usually the place of the host. But it appears that Nasidienus 
resigned that place to Nomentanus, probably because he supposed him better 
able to entertain his guests than himself. The host usually reserved the 

* imus lectus ' for himself and his family. If they were not present, their 
places were usually occupied by dependents of the host (parasites), who filled 
up the table, and helped to flatter the host and entertain the company. This 
explains Epp. i. 18. 10, "imi Derisor lecti." Sometimes these places were 
occupied by ' umbrae,' brought by the invited guests. By * summus ego ' 
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idanius means that he occupied the farthest seat on the ' Bummus lectus.' 
3 slaves in helping the wine began from this point, and went round till 
v came to the * imus/ or third place in the * imus lectus.' 
v^iscus Tharimis] See S. i. 9. 22, n. ; 10. 83, n. He appears to hare been 
lative of Thurii, in Lucania, which was made a Latin colony (b.o. 195), 
I received the name of Copiae. But its old name, given at its foundation 
the Athenians (b. c. 444), continued to be used an well as the new. Vis- 
t was highly esteemed by Horace. As to Varius, see S. i. 5. 40, n. Noth- 
: whatever is known of Servilius Balatro or Vibidius. The second sylla- 
of Servilius appears from inscriptions to bo long ; the third, therefore, 
ilesccs with the last. Maecenas had taken them with him as 'umbrae,' 
ich means persons taken by guests without special invitation from the host 
e Epp. i. 5. 28; n. 

23. super ipsuin,] This means on the seat above the host (see note on v. 
). As to Nomentanus, see S. i. 1. 102. Porcins seems to have been a no- 
•ious parasite. Here he seems to be occupied chieflv about filling his own 
lly, while the host and his other parasite are lookmg after the guests and 
ing the honors of the table. 

24. obsorbere placentas :] * Placentae ' were cakes, usually sweetened with 
ncy. See Epp. i. 10. 11. 

25. Noiaen}anus ad hoc, qui] * Nomentanus was there for this purpose, that 
might — ' His business was that of nomenclator, to direct the attention 
the guests to any dainties they might have overlooked, and to explain to 

3m the mystery of each dish ; ^or, as Fundanius says, the commonest viands 
;re so dressed up with sauces that they could hardly be recognized, or new 
rts of dishes were put on the table, such as the entrails of different fish, tur- 
•t and plaice, for instance. 

26. Mice monstraret digito :] ' Indioe digito ' is tiie forefinger : the middle 
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finger was called ' famosas.' This name is given to it as the finger of scorn. 
The third finger was called ' medicus ' or * medicinalls/ for the same reason 
probably that got it the name * annularis/ its supposed anatomical connec- 
tion with the heart By 'cetera turba' Fuudanius means the uuinitiated, 
Maecenas and his party. 

29. Ui vd continuo patuit,] The nature and importance of the duties of 
Komentanus were shown on that occasion, when he handed Fundanius a 
dainty he had never tasted before, or perhaps heard of, and yet these gentle- 
men knew what good living was. 

passeris] 'Passer' was a flat fish, and is generally supposed to be the 
plaice. 

31. mdimda\ These were a sweet sort of rosy apple. The derivation of 
the name sufficiently marks their flavor. That they had a higher color when 
gathered at the wane of the moon, is an invention of the nomenclator. His 
reasoning on the subject was so abstruse, that Fundanius does not pretend to 
be able to recollect it. 

34. Nos nisi damnose bibimus] See Terence (Heant. v. 4. 9) : — 
*' Ch, At ego si me metuis mores cave esse in te istos sentiam. 

CL Quos ? Ck. Si scire vis ego dicam : gerro, iners, fraus, helluo, Ganeo, 
damnosus." 
Vibidius means, that if this stupid dinner is to be the death of them, thej had 
better have their revenge beforehand, and drink ruinously of the host's wine : 
if they do not, they will die unavenged. ' Moriemur inulti ' is borrowed from 
the Epic style. See Aen. ii. 670 ; iv. 659. 

35. Vertere pallor Turn parocki Jaciem] Fundanius gives two reasons why 
the host turned pale when he heard his guests call for lai^r cups : because 
when men have drank well they give a loose rein to their tongues, and because 
wine spoils the palate by destroying the delicacy of its taste. He might prob- 
ably have added a third, for it seems that in the midst of his ostentation the 
man was a niggard. Ajs to ' parochi,' see S. i. 5. 46. The host is so called 
as the man " qui praebet aquam " (S. i. 4. 88). 

39. Invertunt AUifanis vinaria totd] AUifae was a town of Samninm. 
From the text we are led to suppose that cups were made there. ' Vinaria ' 
is properly an adjective, and agrees with ' vasa ' understood. It means here 
the ' lagena * or ' amphora,' which differed in shape, but not in use. Both 
were vessels either of clay, or sometimes latterly of glass, in which the wine 
was kept. Their contents were usually poured into a 'crater' for the pur- 
pose of being mixed with water. These persons helped themselves from the 
' lagena,' and all followed their example, except the master and his two par- 
asites (see above, v. 20). There was no 'magister bibendi,' and the guests 
drank as they pleased. 

42. squillas inter muraena natantes] As to ' squillas,' see S. ii. 4. 58. ' Mu- 
raena ' was a lamprey, and accounted a great delicacy by the Romans, who 
appear to have sometimes kept,them tame. They were brought chiefly from 
the coast of Sicily. The prawns were swimming in sauce, the composition 
of which the host goes on to describe himself, as a matter of too much conse- 
quence to be left to the explanation of his nomenclator. The materials were 
Venafrian olive-oil (C. ii. 6. 16. n.) ; 'garum,* a sauce made of the entrails 
and blood of fish, and here made from the scomber, perhaps the mackerel, 
caught in greatest abundance off the coast of Spain ; some Italian wine 
added while it was making, and some Chian when it was made ; white pep- 
per (see above, 4. 74, n.), and vinegar made from sour Lesbian wine (C. i. 17. 
21). Of the other ingredients Nasidienus boasts of having invented two him- 
self; one was the 'eruca,' which we call the rocket, and the 'inula campa- 
na,' 'elecampane,' a plant that grows in meadows and damp ground. It is 
used medicinally as a bitter. The last ingredient was the ' echinus/ a prickly 
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l-fishy thrown in without being washed, for the benefit of its saline qnali- 
; for which addition to the sauce he gives credit to one Cnrtillus, whoever 
aay have been. The superiority of the 'echinus ' to * muria' (see S. ii. 
5, n.) is here said to consist in the fact of the former coming fresh from 
sea, and furnishing a more perfect brine. 

i. auUied] See C. iii. 29. 15, n. The host's dissertation was brought to 
idden close by the falling of the tapestry from the ceiling, bringing down 
)ng the dishes an immense cloud of dust. The guests nuicy the house is 
ling down, but when they find the extent of the damage, they recover them- 
es ('erigimur'). Kufus (Nasidienus) was so disturbed by this untoward 
ident, that he put down his head and began to shed tears. Nomentanus 
ifortd him with an apostrophe to Fortune, complaining of her caprices, the 
imn hypocrisy of which makes Yarius laugh so immoderately, that he is 
Iged to stuff his napkin into his mouth to check himself. ^Balatro, who 

a sneer always ready {fivicnjpi(»Vi see S. i. 6. 5), begins a long sympa- 
tic and flattering speech, with which Nasidienus is highly pleased and com- 
ted under his misfortune. A brilliant thought suddenly strikes him, and 
calls for his shoes and goes out, on which the guests begin to titter and to 
isper to one another, not wishing to give offence, or to speak out before the 
-aisites and the slaves (54-78). 

r2. agcuto.] This was a groom or mule-driver, or otherwise connected with 
I stables. Balatro intends a sneer at the establishment, the out-door slaves 
ng had in to wait at table and swell the number of attendants. 
17. Et soleas posciu] See S. i. 3. 127. The sandals were taken off before 
sy sat down to dinner, for which therefore ' soleas demcre, deponere,' were 
onimon expressions, as ' soleas poscere ' was for getting up. The Greeks 
d the same custom and the same way of expressing themselves. 
78. Stridere sea-eto] In this lino an attempt seems to have been made to 
avey the notion of whispering by the sound of the s repeated. 
83. Ridetwr Jictis rerumj They pretend to be laughing at something else 
len Nasidienus comes in. As to * fictis rerum,' see C. iv. 12. 19, n. 'Ba- 
:rone secundo ' means that Balatro played ficuTe^ywwar^p, who support- 

the principal actor^ but was not so prominent. (See £pp. i. 18. 14.) Ba- 
:ro was a wit and sarcastic. He supplied jokes and the others laughed. 

86. Mazonomo] This was a large round dish, properly one from which 
ain (julCo) was distributed. 

87. Membra gruis] Cranes became a fashionable dish with the Bomans, 
It not till after this time, when storks were preferred (see S. 2. 50, n.). 

88. jecur anseris albae] The liver of a white goose fattened on figs, the 
7S of a hare served up separately, as being (according to the host) better 
ivored when dressed without the loins, blackbirds burnt in roasting, and 
3od-pigeon8 with the hinder parts, which were most sought after, removed 
•erhaps from the ignorance of the host, who thought novelty was the best 
commendation of his dishes), — these composed the last ' ferculum,' brought 
as special delicacies to make up for the late catastrophe. But the officious- 
(ss of the host destroyed the relish of his dishes, such as they were, and the 
lests took their revenge by tasting nothing that he put before them, and 
■esentlv taking their leave. 

95. Vanidia c^fflasset] Here is this woman again, the last time we meet 
ith her* See Epodes iii., v., and xvii., and S. i. 8. 
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EPISTLE I. 

Some time aflfcer Horace had published his three books of Odes, and had, 
as it appears, laid aside that sort of writing, it seems that Miecenas, and 
probably his other friends, begged him to return to it. That is the obvious 
meaning of the remonstrance with which the Epistle opens. He expresses 
an earnest wish to retire into privacy, to abandon poetry, and to devote him- 
self to the study of philosophy and virtue, which he recommends as the only 
true wisdom. 

1. Prima dicte miht,] This is an affectionate way of speakii^. It has no 
particular reference to anything Horace had written. It is like Virgil's ad* 
dress to Pollio (Ec. viii. 11) : ''A te principium, tibi desiuet "; or Nestor's 
to Agamemnon (II. ix. 96) : 

'Arptibrj Kvbiart, ava^ avhpatv ^AydfUftpov^ 
*Ev (rot fi€v Xi^^tt, (r€o d* ap^fiai. 

2. Spectatum satis et aonatum jam rude] When gladiators received their 
discharge, they were presented by the ' Unista,' or the ' editor spectaculo- 
rum,' who owned or hired them, with a ' rudis,' which was a blunt wooden 
instrument, some say a sword, others a cudcel. The name may have b^ 
longed to any weapon used in the ' praelusio, or sham fight that generally 
preceded the real battle ^vith sharp swords. The gladiators thns discharged 
were called 'rudiarii,' and, if they were freemen, * exnuctorati.' 'Spectar 
turn ' is a technical term. Tickets, with the letters SP upon them, were 
given to gladiators who had distinguished themselves. ' Ludus ' means the 
place where the training took place, and the gladiators were kept. (See A. 
P. 32, n.) ' 

4. Veianius armis Hercidis ad postern"] Yetanius was a 'rudiarins,' and 
when he was discharged, he hung up his weapons in the temple of Hercules, 
just as the man is made to hang up the arms of love in the temple of Venus, 
when they had ceased to profit nim, in C. iii. 26. 3 ; or as the slave hung up 
his chain to the Lares (see S. i. 5. 65, n ), to whom also boys dedicated their 
'bulla' when they assumed the 'toga virilis'; and, generally, those who 
gave up any trade or calling dedicated the instruments with which they had 
followed it to the gods, and to that god, in particular, under whose patronage 
they had placed themselves. Hercules would naturally be chosen by a glad- 
iator, or by a soldier. 

6. Ne populum extrema] The gladiatorial shows at this time were exhilv 
ited in the Circus. The arena was separated from the seats, which went 
round the building, Inr a wall called the ' podium,' near which a gladiator 
would station himself to appeal to the compassion of the people, at whose 
request it usuallv was that they got their freedom and the * rudis.' We learn 
from Juvenal, tnat the persons of highest condition sat bv the ' podium,' and 
to their influence the appeal would be more immediately made. Veianius, 
Horace says, retired into the country to escape the temptation to engage 
himself again, and to place himself in the position he had so often occupied, 
of a suppliant for the people's favor. When they liked a man, they were not 
easily persuaded to ask for his discharge. 

7. Est mihi purgatam] He has a voice within him, he says, the office of 
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ich is to whisper in bis attentive ear the precept that follows, the idea of 
ich is taken m>in Ennins, who takes it m>m the Circus. His words in 
;ero de Senect (c. 5) are : 

" Sicut fortis equus spatio qai saepe snpremo 
Vicit Oiympiii, nunc senio confectu' quiescit." 
argatam aurem ' means an ear purged from idl that could obstruct the 
ranee of the truth. 

I. ilia ducat.] * Ilia trahere ' and ' ducere ' are ordinary expressions for 
iting ; they mean to contract the flanks, as is done in the act of recovering 

breath. The reverse is *ilia teudere.' See Virg. Georg. iii. 536, 
naqne longo Ilia singultu tendunt." ' Ilia ducere ' here means to become 
ken-winded. 

0. €t versus et cetera ludicra pono,] He did not keep his word, for he wrote 
ch of the fourth Book of Odes, and the Carmen Saecularc, after this ; so 
t he says of himself (Epp. ii. 1 . Ill): 

" Ipse ego qui nullos me affirmo scribere versus 
Invcnior Parthis mendacior." 

ndicra * means the follies of light poetry, jokes, amours, &c. See Epp. ii. 
55. 

3. quo lare tuter,'] This is equivalent to 'qua in domo,* respecting which 
C. 1. 29. 14, n. ; and as to * jurare in verba,' see note on Epod xv. 4. 
e metaphor is taken from the oath of the gladiator ('auctoramentum'), 
which he bound himself to the * lanista ' to whom he hired himself, which 
3 a very stringent oath indeed. 

6. Quo me cunque rapit] Horace says he follows no school and knows no 
ster, but, like a traveller always changing his abode, he follows the breeze 
t carries him hither and thitner, just as his temper happens to be, or his 
gment chances to be influenced ; " tossed to and fro, and earned about 
h every wind of doctrine," as St. Paul says, using the same sort of 
guaee. 

6. Nunc agilis Jio] Tnat is, he agrees with the Stoics, whose virtue was 
2ntiany a Roman virtue (see C. S. 58, n ), and lay in action. With them, 
perfection of virtue was the perfection of happiness, utility, wealth, power 
3 below, V. 106, n.). 

8. Nunc in Aristippi] After holding for a time to the rigid school of 
tue and the Stoics, he insensibly went over to the lax doctrines of the Cy- 
aics, whose founder was Aristippus of Cyrene, one of the least worthy 
.'iples of Socrates. He held that every man should control circumstances, 
I not be controlled by them. Hence he did not hesitate to expose himself 
:he greatest temptations. An instance of his indifference in another way 
^ven above (S. ii. 3. 100). See Epp. 17. 23. 

9. Et mihi res] * I try to bend circumstances to myself, not myself to 
;umstances.' But Aristippus departed from his own theorjr, when ho do- 
ted from the rule of his teacher, and took money from his pupils. Ho 
} the flrst of the Socratics that did so, and Xenophon is supposed to refer 
lim when he says that some of the disciples of Socrates got for nothing a 
le of his wisdom, and sold it at a high price to others (Mem. i. 2, § 60). 
ose that took money from their disciples, Socrates said, sold themselves 
) slavery, and he must therefore have held this opinion of Aristippus (lb. 
). His dialogue with Socrates (in Xen. Mem. ii. 1 ) throws light upon his 
nions as here stated by Horace. The word * subjungere ' is taken from 
ting the neck of beasts of burden under the yoke. 

II. vt piger annus PupiUis] Every boy who had lost his father was under 
tutor or guardian in respect of his property, while the care of his person 
onp:cd to his mother, or, in the case of her death, to his nearest relation, 
ivided he was not a ' pupillus ' himself. This lasted till the age of puber- 
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tj (foarteen). The boy was a ' pnpillns/ not in relation to his mother, but 
to his tutor. Thus ' tutela' and ' costodia' were different things. ' Tntela' 
was a technical term, ' custodia ' was not. 

25. locupletibus aeque^ * Aeqne ' is repeated, though not wanted, just as 
' inter ' is repeated m S. i. 7, and elsewhere (see note). The Greek writers 
used ouoiios in the same way. 

27. Restat ut his] Horace says he is impatient, till he shall have reached 
the perfection of active virtue and wisdom. But as he has not done so, it 
only romains that he shall regulate and comfort his mind with such elemen- 
tary knowledge of truth as he possesses, and be content with that ; for, if he 
cannot reach perfection, he may make some steps towards it. ' His ' means 
that which he has at his command. 

28. Non possis oculo] The keen sight of Lynceus, one of the Argonauts, 
who, as the story goes, could from Lilybssum count the number of vessels in 
a fleet coming out of the harbor of Carthage, has been proverbial in all ages. 

30. invicti membra Gli/conis,'] This person is said to have been an athlete 
of prodigious strength. 

31. Nodosa — prohihere cheragra,'] The gout in the hand is called ' nodosa'' 
from its tmsting the joints of the fingers (S. ii. 7. 15). As to the construc- 
lion of ' prohibcre,' see C. i. 27. 4. 

32. Est quadam prodire tenus\ Horace is probably indulging a little irony 
at the expense of the philosopners, in the implied comparison of their per- 
ceptions and powers with those of Lynceus and Glycon, and in the humble 
tone he takes towards them. ' Ten us,' as a general rule, takes the ablative 
of the singular, and is so used in the compound words ' hactenus,' ' eatenus,' 
&c. The form * quadamtenus ' is used occasionally by Pliny ; and the femi- 
nine gender appeai-s in all the combinations of * ten us with pronouns. 

34. Sunt verba et voces] Compare Euripides (Hippol. 478) : 

ctcrtp S* (irtpbai Ka\ Xoyoi 6€\Krrjpioi • 
^av^orrat ri r^ade i^appAiKoi^^fotnv* 

Philosophy, Horace says, has remedies for everjr disease of the mind. The 
remedies he means are the precepts of the wise, to be derived from books 
(37). He also calls them 'piacula* (36), which is equivalent to 'mcdlca- 
menta,' because, disease being attributed to the wrath of the gods, that which 
should remove th^ir wrath (*piaculum') was the means of removing disease. 
* Ter ' is used by way of keeping up the religious notion (that number being 
common in all religious ceremonies, see C. i. 28. 36, n.) : *pure' is used in 
the same connection. The book must be read with a pure mind, as the body 
must be washed before sacrifice or libation can be offered. By 'libello' I 
understand Horace to mean any book that instructs the mind in -virtue. 

41. Virtus est vitium fugere] If you cannot all at once attain perfection, 
you may at least begin to learn, and the first step towards virtue is to put 
away vice. What follows is an illustration of this. ' You see what trouble 
you take to escape from poverty, which you count the worst of all evils ; but 
if you will only give heed to instruction, you shall learn well to care about 
it.^ This is the sense. As to 'repulsa,' see C. iii. 2. 17. He who would 
secure an election, must have a command of money. 

44. capitisque lahore.] * Caput ' is here put for the whole body. We do 
not use it so, but for the seat of intelligence, which the Bomans placed in the 
heart, not in the brain. On ' per saxa, per ignes,* see C. iv. 14. 24 ; S. ii. 
3. 66. • 

47. Ne cures ea] 'In order that you may cease to care for those things 
which-you now so foolishly admire and long for, will you not learn and lis- 
ten, and trust the experience of a better man than yourself? ' As to this 
position of 'ne,' see 0. iv. 9. 1. 
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(9. Qtii5 circum vagos] These were boxers, who went aboat the streets 
[1 the country villages, and fought for the amusement of the inhabitants, 
d for what they could pick up. * Coronari Olympia ' is a Greek way of 
3aking. Horace says, What boxer who goes about the country towns ex- 
)iting, would despise the Olympic prizes, if he had a hope, still more a 
3mise, that he should be crowned without a struggle ? Bv this he means, 
m strive after happiness in the shape of riches, &c. ; but if they will learn 
sdom, that shall give them all they can desire, without trouble or pain, 
le world may judge otherwise, he proceeds to say, and make wealth the 
indard of worth; out the world is not to be listened to, — it is foolish 
d inconsistent ' Sine pulvcre ' seems to be taken from the Greek aKoviri, 
d means without a struggle. 

54. Janus summus ah mo] See S. ii. 3. 18. 'Perdocct' means it persists 
teaching, it enforces. Horace breaks out into the praises of virtue, and 
ys, that, as gold is more precious than silver, virtue is more precious than 
lid ; whereas, from one end of the Forum to the other, the opposite doctrine 
insisted upon, and old and young go there to learn it, as boys go to school, 
id repeat it as schoolboys repeat meir tasks dictated to them by the mas- 
r. verse 56 is repeated from S. i. 6. 74. As to ' dictata,' see S. i. 10. 
', n. 

58. Sed qttadringentis sex septem] * Suppose you lack six or seven thousand 
It of 400,000 sesterces (which make an equestrian property), whatever your 
;niu8, character, eloquence, and uprightness may be, you are put down for 
le of the common sort, and will not be allowed, under Otho's law, to sit in 
e front rows.* (See Epod. iv. 15, n.) 'Plebs* is not used in its regular 
nse, but contemptuously, ' a common fellow.' The equestrian order con- 
$ted of all citizens who had the above income and were not senators ; for 
hen a man became a senator, he ceased to be an ' eques.' 

59. At pueri ludentes. Rex eris, aiunty] See note on C. i. 36. 8. At Athens, 
appears, the boys had a^game, at which they who threw or caught the ball 
ist were called kings, while they who were beaten were called asses. Some 
Lch game must have been in use among the Roman boys, and their king- 
aking had become a proverb. The world may despise you, he says, be- 
Luse you are poor, but, according to the boys' rule, which makes the best 
lan king, you shall be a king if you do well. As to ' mums aencus,' see 
. iii. 3. 65, n. For the different senses in which Horace uses ' nenia/ see 
pod. xvii. 29, n. Here it signifies a sort of song of triumph. 

64. Et maribus Cariis ei decaiUata CamiUis f] On this plural, see S. i. 7. 8. 
'he persons referred to are M. Curius Dentatus, the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 
nd M. Furitts Camillus, the man who saved Rome from the Gauls. The 
)ntemptof money displayed by Curius is especially related by Cicero (De 
enect. c. 16), in terms which account for Horace's selecting him for an illus- 
'ation here. The boys' strain was ever in the mouths of these noble sol- 
iers, giving honor to none but the worthy. ' Mares ' is used in this sense 
1 A. P. 402. We use * masculine ' in the same way. 

67. lacrimosa poSmata Pupi,] Pnpius appears to have been a writer of 
ragcdies, which Horace says were pathetic, but he says it with some con- 
.>mpt. We know nothing more of him than this. ' Lacrimosa ' is used 
onically. As to ' responsarc,' see S. ii. 7. 85. ' Praesens ' means stands 
y YOU and urges yon on, and' teaches you to meet the insults of fortune 
nth an independent heart and erect beaiing. 'Aptat' is explained by 
'pectus pracccptis format amicis" (Epp. ii. 1. 128), which province be- 
ings, Horace says, to the poet. 

71. Nonvt porticihus sic judiciis'] As to 'porticus,' see S. i. 4. 134. He 
las said that the world are not fit guides, and he goes on to prove this by the 
iiconsistencies of men, both rich and poor (71-93). He says, if people ask 
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him why he mixes with them in the ordinary way of society, in the prome- 
nades, etc., bat does not foim his judgment of things as they do, he answers 
them as the fox answered the lion in ^sop's fable ; and the meaning of the 
answer here is, that he found that, of all those who joined the world and made 
money their chief pursuit, none had survived or recovered their right judg- 
ment. 

76. Bdlua muUorum es capUum.] * The avarice of the world is like the 
hydra with many heads ; if yon check it in one form, it springs up in another ; 
whom, then, or what, is one to take for one's guide 1 ' On the use of ' nam ' 
in this verse, see S. ii. 3. 41, n. As to 'conducere,' see C ii. 18. 17, n. On 
the subject of will-hunting, see S. ii. 5, and compare with ' quos in vivaria 
mittant ' v. 44 of that Satire : " Plures adnabunt thunni et vivaria crescent." 
There the ' captator ' appears as a catcher of fish ; here as a hunter of game. 
' Vivaria ' are preserves. * Excipere ' is the word used for catching the wild 
boar in C. iii- 12. 12. 'Occulto fenore' means interest which was greater 
than the law allowed (see S. i. 2. 14, n.), and therefore privately agreed upon. 
Of all the classes of money-seekers in Rome, Horace fixes as the most prom- 
inent upon three, ^e ' publicani,' those who ingratiate themselves with old 
people in the hope of becoming Uieir heirs, and extortionate usurers. ' Pub- 
lica ' may refer to public buildings and works. 

80. Verum Esto aliis alios] But allow different men their different tastes, 
yet even this is of no use ; for the same men, when they get rich, get capri- 
cious, and are always changing their minds. 

83. Nulfus in orbe sinus] If the rich man has set his heart upon building a 
house at Baise, he does not brook a moment^s delay ; the waters of the X^acus 
liucrinns on one side, and the sea on the other, are disturbed with the eager 
preparations with which he begins to satisfy his desire. The allusion is the 
same as in C. ii. 18. 19, sqq., and iii. 1. 33, sqq., 24. 3, where see notes. Baias 
was for several generations a favorite resort of the wealthy Bomans. Julius 
Caesar had a house there, -and also Cn. Pompeius. 

84. lacus et mare] The Lucrinus lacus was an arm of the sea. Its basin 
was filled up by the rising of the volcanic hill called Monte Nuovo, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

85. vitiosa libido] This means a corrupt, capricious will, which is said 
' faccre auspicium, to stand in the place of birds and other omens usually 
consulted before new enterprises were undertaken. 

86. Cras ferramenia Teanum] Tcanum (now Teano) was a town belong- 
ing to the Sidicini, an ancient people of Campania. It was situated on the 
Via Latina, and about thirty miles from Baio). The whim for tlie coast hav- 
ing vanished, and a desire to live inland, in a country town, having seized 
upon the man of money, he sends off the workmen wiUi their tools to Tea- 
num, at a day's notice. 

87 Lectus gentahs in aula est,] * Aula ' means the ' atrium,' the entrance- 
room ; and ' lectus genialis,' also called ' adversus,' because it was opposite 
the door, was the marriage-bed which was dedicated to the genii of the bride 
and bridegroom. The bed was a symbol of domestic love and peace, and 
was placed at the entrance of the house for a good omen. Bespecting the 
genii, see below, Epp. i. 7. 94; ii. 2. 187. 

90. Protea] See S. ii. 3. 71. 

91. copnacdlaf'\ All the rooms above the ground floor were called * coena- 
cida.' While the rich lived in their own houses, poorer persons (and it must 
be remembered that 'paupertas' is comparative poverty, not want) took 
single rooms in the upper story of houses which went by the name of * in- 
sulae,' the inhabitants of which were called * coenacularii,' and they who kept 
them were said ' cocnaculariam exercere.' Horace speaks of persons chan- 
ging from caprice and aping the ways of the rich. 
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92. candvcto navigio] * Navigium ' expresses the vulgar craft which the 
or man hires in imitation of the private yacht, as smartly built and well 
md as a trireme belonging to the rich man. He hires his boat, which he 
nnot afford to do, and goes through the horrors of sea-sickness, that he may 
ve the honor of serving as a foil to the elegance of his wealthy neighbor. 
94. Si cui-atus inaequali t(msore\ He goes on to tax Maecenas, good-hu- 
3rcdly, with the prevailing inconsistency (94-105). * Capillos cnrare ' was 
"ommon expression. Domitian wrote a book * de cnra capillorum,' accord- 
5 to Suetonius (c. 18), which he addressed to a friend who was bald, like 
nsclf. ' Subucula ' was a second tunic worn under the * intusium,' which 
IS the upper tunic. * Pexae ' signifies a cloth of which the nap was not 
>sely shorn, and was still fresh. The upper tunic, therefore, would be new, 
lilc the under one was old and shabby. The 'subucula' had sleeves, 
lich the ' intusium ' had not. Any difference in the cloth, therefore, woald 

very perceptible. Out of doors the toga would conceal both, but in doors 
e toga was not worn. 'Intusium' is from 'induo.' 'Subucula' is con- 
ctcd with 'duo' (that is, 'do') likewise. ' Disconvenit ' is a word only 
und in Horace. It occurs again, Epp. 14. 18. 

100. niutat quadrata rotundisf] Orelli says this looks like a proverbial 
Lpression for one who did not know his own mind. It may be so, or it may 
ive reference to 'alterations Horace was making on his estate, in which case 
c whole would be only a joke against himself, or truth in jest, which Maj- 
nas would understand. He appears to have begun building as soon as lie 
itcred on his new property, if there is any meaning in the scolding he gets 
cm Damasippus (S. il 3. 307). 

102. nee curatoris egert] See S. ii. 3. 217, n. * Tutela' was the guardian- 
lip of a * tutor,' the protector of an orphan's property till he came to the age 
f puberty. ' Curatela ' was the office of ' curator,' who had the same rcla- 
on to the orphan, in a modified form, till he was twenty-five (see above, v. 
2, n.). It was also that of the protector of insane persons. * Tutela,' there- 
)re, is not the precise word to keep up the previous notion. Horace means 
lat Maecenas looks after him anxiously, as if he was his ' tutor,' and he 
)oks up to him as if he was his 'pupillus,' but that his guardian had better 
)ok to his greater faults, and correct those, than be put out by trifling de- 
;cts, such as negligence of dress, and so forth. What Horace says, is a rep- 
tiiion in a different form of " O et praesidium et dulce decus mcum " (C. 

1.2). 

105. respickiitis] This word is much stronger than our term 'respect,' 
rhich is derived from it. 

106. Ad summam :] This is an ordinary formula, ' to come to the point,' 
to conclude.' The pursuit of virtue and wisdom is the point from which ho 
tarted, and, having digressed a little, he returns suddenly, and concludes 
v'ith a definition of the sage, which is a repetition of S. i. 3. 124, sqq. Here 
t is added that he is the only freeman, and inferior to Jove alone. 

108 Praecipue sanuSyl Horace says jocularlv, that the Stoic above all his 
>ther attributes is of course * sanus, except wlien his digestion is disturbed 
md the phlegm troublesome ; ' sanus ' bearing a double application to the 
)ody (from the pains of which no exemption was claimed for the Stoic sage, 
houprh he did not allow them to affect nis will) and to the mind, the sanity 
)f which no one could lay claim to but the sago himself (see S. ii. 3. 44, n.). 
A.S to 'pituita,' see S. ii. 2. 73*, n. 
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EPISTLE II. 

The person to whom this Epistle and the eighteenth are written, was prob- 
ably the son of M. Lollius, the consul, addressed in the ninth Ode of the foordi 
Book. He was young, but had been with Angrustns to the wars, as we learn 
from the other Epistle (v. 55). When this Epistle was written, he was at 
Home, continuing his education, and Horace was at Frseneste. He had 
lately been reading Homer, and from the examples of the Iliad and Odyssey 
he takes occasion to derive some advice for Lollius, whom he urges to the 
study of philosophy. 

1. maxime Lofliy] This is probably no more than a familiar and good' 
humored way of addressing the young man, ' most noble Lollius.' 

2. Dum tu dedamas Homae] Horace writes to Lollius as to one familiar 
with Homer's poems. Ho says of himself, referring to his early education at 
Home (Epp. ii. 2. 41) : 

*' Romac nutrlri milii contigit atque doceri 
Iratus Graiis qaantum nocuisset Achilles." 
After the Komans had begun to expand the course of tlieir sons' education, 
(as mentioned in the note on S. i. 6. 77,) Homer was one of the first authors 
a boy studied. Boys attended the schools of the rhetorical masters before 
they put on the ' toga virilis,' and there tliey learnt to declaim upon subjects 
given them from history. This practice was not introduced till the later 
years of the republic. Young men continued studying declamation long 
after they left school. They had teachers at home, who taught them the 
higher principles of oratory. 

jPmeneste rdegi ;] Proenesto (Palestrina) was in Latium, about twenty- 
three miles due east of Rome, on the edge of the Apennines. It was a cool 
retreat, to which Horace appears sometimes to have gone in summer, even 
when he had a place of his own elsewhere. See C. iii. 4. 21, sqq. 

4. Chrysippo et Crantore] As to Chrysippus the Stoic, see S. L 3. 126, n. 
Both he and Grantor were born at the Cilician town Soli. Grantor studied 
philosophy in the Academia, under Xenocrates and with Polemo. (See S. ii. 
3. 254, n.) They were both voluminous writers. But Horace says there is 
more instniction in the poems of Homer than in all they ever wrote, and that 
it is more clearly conveyed. Horace takes a wrong view of Homer's poems, 
which are not philosophical, nor meant to be so, but noble specimens of art 
and poetical conception. 

7. Barbariae] That is, Phrygia. (See Epod. ix. 6.) ' Aestus ' is a met- 
aphor from tlie ebbing and flowing of the tide, and represents the passions 
and variableness of the princes and people. 

9. Anterior censet] At a meeting of the Trojan chiefs after the combat of 
Hector and Ajax, Antenor proposes to i-estore Helen to the Gi-eeks, which 
Paris flatly refuses, avriKpv d* omofprnu yvvaUa fiiv ovk dwobatrta (H. viL 
362, sqq.). 

12. Liter Peliden — inter Alriden ;] See S. i. 7. 11, n. Epp. 1. 25, n. 

13. Hvncamory] From its position this seems to belong to 'Atriden.' 
The allusion is to Nestor's attempt to mediate between Agamemnon and 
Achilles, when the former angrily consents t% restore Ghryseis, whom ho 
loved above Glytemnestra his wife (II. i. 113, sqq.). 

19. domitor 7)roJae] The epithet irroKiiropBos is frequently applied to 
Ulysses by Homer. The three first verses of the Odyssey are almost trans- 
lated in these lines. 

22. immersabiUs] Compare C. iv. 4. 65: "Mcrses profundo pulchrior 
evenit" 
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L Sirenum voces] How by the directions of Circe Uljsses eluded the 
ming voice of the Sirens, is related in the twelfth book of the Odyssey, 
sqq. ; and the way in which Circe poisoned his companions and changed 
1 into swine, will be found in the tenth book, 230, sqq. The Sirens were 
roverbial with the ancients as with us. 

^ No8 Humerus sumus] This expression is not uncommon in the Greek 
aatists. It means a mere undistinguished heap, and ' fruges consumere 
' is an adaptation of Homer's ot dpovprfs Kopirhv tbovtri (II. vi. 142). 
s ' means the common sort of men, among whom Horace places himself, 
all but the sage, who is like Ulysses, while the rest are no oetter than his 
's suitors, gluttons, wine-drinkers, and lazy ; or the subjects of Alcinons, 
C of Phseacia or Scheria (an island of which, if it had any existence, the 
tion is unknown), Ihe host of Ulysses, to whom ho relates his adventures 
yss. lib. ix. sqq.). The king describes bis people thus : 
a2c( d ij/iiv datff re ^1X17, KiBctpis re, xopoi rf, 
ccfuira r' c^ij/xoi/Sa, \o€rpd re Otpfia, Kal €vvaL 

(Odyss. viii. 248.) 
i Fhseacians were proverbial in respect to good living. See £pp. i. 15. 
On ' cute curanda,' see S. ii. 5. 38, n. 

1. cessatum ducere curam.] * Duco,' as a verb of motion, takes the accusa- 
of the verbal substantive to denote the object, just as ' venio ' and ' mitto ' 

" The accusative of the verbal in ' tu ' is often called the supine active, 
the ablative of the same the supine passive ; but there is nothmg passive 
he latter, and therefore the distinction is inappropriate." * Factu ' is * in 
doing,' as ' factum ' is ' to the doing ' ; so neither is passive. 

2. t? jugulerU homines] From the above examples of virtue, especially 
'sscs, Horace urges his friend to the pursuit of it, and asks whether, if the 
ber can rise before daylight to take away other men's lives, he will not 
ce up to save his own (32-43). 

4. Si notes sanus curres hydropicus ;] It appears that active exercise was 
>mmended by the ancient physicians for dropsical patients. Horace 
ins, that, if he will not learn wisdom while ho is unharmed by the world, 
«rill have to do so when it has spoilt him. 

19. inannum^] So he says below (Epp. 11.' 23), "neu dulcia differ in 
turn." It is the habit of procrastinators to put off the work of to-day till 
norpow, of this week till next week, of this year till next year, and this is 
race's meaning. 'In annum' is till next year. 'Dimidium facti qui 
pit habet ' is an adaptation of the Greek saying ap-xj^ he rot rjfuav irav- 
, attributed variously to Hesiod and Pythagoras. 

14. Qmeritur argentum] This is advanced as a reason why men put off 
day of reformation, that they are anxious to make themselves comfortable 
1 rich (44-54). 

17. Non domus et fundus,] See S. ii. 5. 108, n. 'Deduxit,' in the next 
c, is used like the aorist. 

52. /omenta podagram,] As to ' fomenta ' in a derived sense, see Epod. xi. 
, n. Horace means to say, that fomentations go a small way towards cur- 
; the gout. Perhaps he means that thev aggravate the pain. 
55. Speme voluptates,] This is part of the same subject. The pursuit of 
isual pleasure is connected with the pursuit of money, which is wanted for 
The pursuit of money leads on to envy, and envy to wrath, so that all 
5se pithy sayings hang together. 

58. Invidia Siculi] Horace probably alludes to the bull of Phalaris, ty- 
it of Agrisentum in Sicily. It was made of bronze. Persons were put 
;ide, and 3ie metal was gradually heated till they were roasted to death. 
It the tyrants of Sicily were proverbial. 

48 
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60. et mens,] * Mens ' signifies passion, fupos. 

61. poenas — Jestinat] 'hurries after its revenge/ So Horace nses 'pro- 
perare/ in C. lii. 24. 62, " peconiam Heredi properet " ; and in the next 
Epistle (t. 28), " Hoc stadium panri properemus et ampll." It is like the 
Greek airM€iVj which takes an accasatiye. 

63. hunc tu comp€8ce\ In general precepts, emphasis is sometimes given 
by the insertion of the pronoun 'tu.' See C. i. 9. 16. 

64. Fingit equum] Here he goes hack to v. 40, " sapere aude ; Incipe." 
For to be wise, he must learn, and put himself in the hands of those who 
can teach him. 

65. venaiicus, ex quo] ' Catnlus ' is awkwardly placed at the end of the 
sentence. The practice of training dogs by means of stuffed animals was 
perhaps common. ' Latro ' governs an accusative here and in £pod. v. 58. 
On ' militat,' see S. ii. 2. 10, n. 

69. Quo semel est imbuta recens] * The testa keeps long the odor it imbibed 
when new.' So, he means, the good or evil imbibed in youth clings to the 
mind for many years. 

70. Quodsi cessas aut strenuus anieis,] Horace says he cannot wait for the 
dilatory, or trouble himself to keep up with those who are in a great hurry 
to get on. He means he shall go his own way in the pursuit of wisdom. 
At the same time, he hints that young persons are apt to get on a little too 
last, and to mistake their own powers and attainments. The conclusion is 
abrupt, as Horace's conclusions often are. 
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In b. c. 20 an embassy came from Armenia to Rome, expressing the dis- 
satisfaction of the people with their king, Artaxias, and pra^ng that Augus- 
tus would place upon the throne that king's younger brother, Tigranes, who 
was then Hving in exile at Rome. Augustus assented, and sent Tiberius 
with Tigranes to dethrone Artaxias. This Tiberius did, and with his own 
hand crowned Tigranes. (See Epp. 12. 27, n.) 

About his person Tiberias appears to have bad a number of young men, 
such as Titius, Celsus, and Munatius, mentioned in this Epistle, and Julius 
Floras, to whom it is addressed. What little can be said about the first 
three will be found in the notes. Floras, it appears from this Epistle (v. 2S), 
was practising to become an orator or a jurisconsnltus, and wrote verses of 
the softer sort ; in the second Epistle of the second Book (v. 59) we have the 
same information. 

Quintilian (Inst. Orat. x. 3) tells an anecdote of one Julius Floras, whom 
he calls the first man in Oaul for eloquence. This may be the person Horace 
addresses, and if so, ho carried out successfully in Gallia the porsnit of which 
Horace hero supposes him to be beginning the practice. Horace had a great 
regard for him, as appears not only from this, but from the other EpistM, in 
which he makes his excuses to him for not having sent him any poetry. 

Floras was evidently a young man at this time, and all the peraoDS named 
were young. One of them (Celsus) was secretary to Tiberias. Whether 
the o&ers had any definite occupation, or were merely travelling to enlargd 
their experience, and see Uie world, is not stated. Horace assumes that they 
are not wasting their time, but pursuing their studies and practising their 
pens. He inquires after his young friends in a way that shows his interest 
m them, offers them such advice and encouragement as he thinks they need, 
and especially begs Floras to be reconciled to Munatius, with whom he had 
for some reason quarrollod. This was probably Horace's chief design in 
writing this Epistle.. 
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3. Thraoane voa nebru8que\ The first of these is the Latin form of the 
^rreek Op^Ktj* It has been observed before, that Horace generally uses the 
L*atin terminations in the Satires and Epistles, and the Greek in the Odes. 
Che Hebms he elsewhere calls ''hiemis sodalcm " (C. i. 25. 19). Tiberius 
>assed through Macedonia and Thruce on his way to Armenia. (See Intro- 
Luction.) 

4. vicinas inter currentta turres,] * Turris ' may mean a castle or fortified 
)lace, and one of these that Horace mentions is probably Abydos, on the 
Asiatic shore of the Hellespont. The other may nave been Sestos, on the 
European side. The strait takes a bend to the northeast between the two 
:owns, and Abydos stood directly south of Sestos, at the distance of thirty 
>tadia. The current runs very strong between them, and this is expressed 
n the text ; notwithstanding which, there is a ))opular story that Leander, a 
f outh of Abydos, swam across repeatedly by night, to visit Hero, the priest- 
ess of Venus, at Sestos. Ovid has two Epistles, supposed to have passed 
between the lovers (Hcroid. 18, 19) ; and Virgil (Georg. iiL 258, sqq.) refers 
bo the story. The same adventure was accomplished by Lord Byron and a 
companion, in the year 1810, in the month of May. 

6. Quid studiosa cohors operum] As to ' cohors,' see S. i. 7. 23, n. ' Ope- 
rum' belongs to 'quid/ and signifies 'writings/ either prose or po- 
etry. 

7. 8cribere sumit ?] Compare C. i. 12. 2, " sumis cclebrare." ' Sumero * 
is sometimes used in a bad sense, as we use ' assume,' ' presume ' ; but it is 
not so here. It is the word Horace generally uses in this connection. See 
A. P. 38. With ' diffundit in aevum ' compare C> iv. 14, init. 

9. Qftid Tiiius Romand] Of Titius the Scholiasts say, that he was a tragic 
and lyric poet. According to Horace, he was not afraid to imitate Pindar. 
This young man was more rash than Horace himself (C iv. 2. 1). There is 
no one upon record with whom the person in the text can be identified, 
though some siq)poso he may be the person TibuUus mentions (i. 4. 73), 
'' Haec mihi quae canercm Titio Deus edidit ore." 

venturus in ora f] This expression may have taken its rise from Ennius's 
" volito vivu' per ora virum, which Virgil has imitated once or twice. 

10. expalluit] This is used as in C. iii. 27. 27, " mediasque fraudes Pal- 
luit audax." 

1 1 . locus et rivos ausus apertos.] These arc opposed to the deep and hid* 
den springs of Pindar's genius. 

14. ^n iragica desaevit et amptdlatur] The first of these words refers to the 
passions represented in tragedy, the other to the pompotis words employed 
by inferior writers to express them. 'Ampulla' signifies a sort of bottle 
with a big round belly, and corresponds to the Greek 'kffKvOosj which was 
used to signify great, swelling words. Horace appears to have been the first 
to sabstitute tlie Latin words ' ampullari * and ' ampulla ' (the first of which 
he probably coined) for \fiicvBiCeip and \riKv0os. See A. P. 97. 

15. Quia mihi Cdsus agitf] 'Quid agis' is the common formula for 
' How d' ye do ? ' See S. i. 9. 4 ; £pp. i. 8. 3. Celsus is most probably 
Celsus Albino vanns, to whom the eighth Epistle is addressed. We know 
nothing of him, except that he was one of the staff of Tiberius, and his secre- 
tary ("comtti scribaeque Neronis," 8. 2). The advice Horace here sends 
him is, to write something original, and not confine himself to the ideas of 
other authors, either in the way of translation or imitation. It has been men- 
tioned before (C. i. 31, Introduction) that Augustus attached a library to the 
temple he built for Apollo on the Mons Palatinus. ^sop's fable of the jack- 
daw, who dressed himself in the peacock's cast-off feathers, is told by Phas- 
dros (i. 3). hlvttmot leoXoidr was a proverb. 

21. QiiM circwnvoliUu] This similitude of a bee gathering honey from 
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thyme, Horace applies to himself (C. ir. 2. 27, sqq.). As to 'orator' and 
• ie<pondere,' see {>. L 1. 9, n., and on * bederae praemia,' nee C. i. 1. 29. 

23. sen cin'ca jura Bespondtre] This is a singolar expression for the nsaal 
•jus respondere/ or * de jurc respondere,' which was said of the jurisconsal- 
tus, (See S. i. 1. 9.) 

26. Frigida cttmnim fom€nta\ 'Fomenta' here seems to mean honor, 
riches, &c., bv whicli care is sought to be alleviated, but which, after all, are 
but cold remedies, and ineffectual ; " fomenta vuhius nil malum levantia," 
as Horace savs (Epod. 11. 17, where see note). 

28. panri propertmus ^ ampli} As to 'properemus/ see Spp. 2. 61, n., 
and with the sentiment compare £pp. 1. 25, " Aeque pauperibos prodest, 
locupletibus acque." 

30. si tibi ntrae] Horace sars, " Ton must write me back word whether 
Tou make as madi of Mnnatius as he desen'es, or whether your mutual re- 
gunl, like a wound ill-sewn, refuses to unite, and is torn open again" Mn- 
natius has been mentioned before (C. i. 7, Introduction) as the son of Muna- 
tius Plancus, the consul of B. c. 42. We know nothing more about him, 
except that be was consul in a. d. 13, and that he was afterwards sent as one 
of the commissioners from the senate to the mutinous German legions (Tac. 
Ann. i. 39). It appears he and Floras had quarrelled ; we are not told what 
it was about ; but Horace attributes it to youthful heat and ignorance of the 
world. He likens them to imbroke horses, and tells them that they ought to 
make it up, and that when they come home they will find the fatted calf 
ready for sacnticc. Compare C. i. 36, written on the return of Numida. It 
is impossible to put the different parts of the sentence together so as to make 
the construction regular and natural, but the sense is clear enough. Horace 
frequently uses * dignus ' with the infinitire. See C. iii. 21 . 6, n. * Indignus * 
he uses in the same way here, and in A. P. 231, but in the usual prose con- 
struction with ' qui ' and the subjunctive in S. ii. 3. 236. By ' fratemum 
foedus ' Horace only means that they were or had been, and ought to-be, 

paene gemelli Fratemis animis," as ho says below, £pp. 10. 3. 
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EPISTLE IV. 

This Epistle is addressed to Albius Tibullus, the poet, to whom also C. 
i. 33 is written. The letter only professes to be one to inquire after Tibul- 
lus ; but occasion is taken to commend his fortunes and himself, and to bid 
him live every day as if it were the last. Horace writes to his friend (proba- 
bly from Bome) at his place near Pedum, a town of Latium, not far from 
Prseneste. There Tibullus had a good estate, inherited from his father, 
which, before his death, he appears by some means to have diminished. 
That his losses must have occurred after this Epistle was written, we may 
perhaps infer from v. 7. He lived chiefly on his estate, in the quiet pursuits 
Horace here supposes him to be engaged in ; though immediately after the 
battle of Actiimi he accompanied Messalla into Gaul, and was al^nt about 
a year, which, as far as we know, comprised all his active life. Horace, 
among other blessings, assigns him good health ; nevertheless he died young. 
It appears that, while many disparaged Horace's writings, Tibullus judged 
them kindly, and the affection the two poets boro one another cannot be mis- 
taken. Tibullus was probably ten or twelve years younger than Horace. 
Tibullus died the same year with Virgil (b. c. 20), or very soon after. 

1. semonum candide judex] See Introduction. The Satires must have 
been published some time, and some of the Epistles may have been written 
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made known to Horace's intimate friends. The word ' sermoneB ' there- 
applies probably (whether Horace pubiished them with that title or not) 
he £pi8tle8 as well as the Satires, and whatever Tibullus had seen he 
roved. 

. regiime Pedana f] See Introdaction. 

. dassi Parmensis opuscida] Parma (Parma) was a town belonging to 
Boil, at the edge of the Macri Campi, in Cisalpine Gaul, on a river of the 
e name, which runs into the Po about twelve miles north of the town, 
i Via ..£milia passed through Parma. Cassius of Parma was one of the 
rderers of Julius Csesar, and a ' tribunns militum' in the army of Brutus 
Cassias. He was therefore, in all probability, well known to Horace, 
er following the fortunes of Sextns Pompeius, he joined M. Antonius, on 
>se side he fought at the battle of Actium. After that battle he retired to 
tens, and there he was put to death by order of Augustus. What the 
•uscala ' Horace refers to were, we do not know, but it is dear that he 
aght well of them. 

. silvas inter replare salubres] 'Repto' (frequentative of 'repo'), which 
tains the same root as cpira», signifies to saunter, or go about quietly ; and 
crctius applies it to flocks of sheep grazing on downs (ii. 31 7 ). The woods 
called ' salubres,' because their shade protects from the heat of the sun, 
Cicero says (Cat. M. c. 16) : "Ubi enim potest ilia aetas (senectus) aut 
[^scere vel apricatione melius vcl ignl, aut vicissim umbris aquisve refrige- 
i salubrius ? " 

K Non tu corpus eras sine pedore.] * Sine pectore ' is used twice by Ovid 
et. xiii. 290), " rudis ct sine pectore miles." Heroid. xvi. 305 : 
" Huncdne tu speres hominem sine pectore dotes 
Posse satis formae, Tyndari, nosse tuae ? " 
means ' intellect,' of which the ancients held the heart to be the seat, 
lere is a difficulty in ' eras.' Terence uses ' Tune eras 1 ' for * Is it you 1 ' 
e idiom is unlike anything of our own. The imperfect is used irregularly 
C. i. 27. 19, and 31. 4. 

). formamA In an old biography of Tibullus he is called ''Eques Roma- 
i insignis forma cultuque corporis observabilis." 

L dederuni\ The poets not uncommonly shorten the penult of the third 
iral of this tense. 

10. Gruiiai\ Tibullus was generally popular, and 'gratia' means popu- 
ity. 

11. mundas\ This is explained by S. ii. 2. 65: "Mundus erit qui non 
3ndat sordlbus." 

15. Me pinguem et nitidim] This corresponds to Suetonius's description 
Horace 8 person, " Habitu corporis brevis fuit atque obesus." ^ On ' bene- 
uta cute,' see S. il 5. 88. Horace indulges his friend with a joke at his 
n expense. He was getting sleek and in good keeping. 



EPISTLE V. 

ks to Torquatus, the person whom Horace in this Epistle invites to dine 
k him, see C. iv. 7, Introduction. The occasion was the evening before 
birthday of Augustus, which was the 23d of September. The Epistle 
itains a good>tempered invitation to dinner, nothing more. 

1. Si votes Archiads] These are said to be couches, named afber their 
ikcr, Archias. 

2. olu8 <mne] The fare Horace offers would not be very inviting to a mod- 

43* 
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erti diner-out ; but he seems to hare lived chiefly on the produce of 4ihe gjar- 
den himself, and 'olns omne' may have been a sort of salad, or other £sh, 
compoanded of different vegetables. The dinner is fixed at a rather late 
hoar for the time of year, to give Torqnatus time to finish his business. (See 
S. ii. 7. 33, n.) 'Patella' is the diminutive of 'patina/ as 'catillnm' of 
'catinum* (S. i. 3. 90). 

4. Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa] T. Statilius Taurus was consul for ^ 
second time b. c. 26. The age of the wine was usually noted by the consul- 
ship in which it was bottled. See C. iii. 8. 12, n., and as to 'diffusa,' see 
C. iv. 5. 34, n., and S. ii. 2. 58. As to Mintumae and Sinuessa, see S. L 5. 
40, n. Petrinus was a hill overhanging Sinuessa, or a tract of land in its 
neighborhood. The overflowings of the Grarigliano (Liiis), on which Mintur- 
nee stood, still render the surrounding country damp, and it is reiy thinly 
inhabited. The Falemus ager and Mons Massicus, with their celebrated 
vineyards, were in the neighborhood of Sinuessa. It does not appear that 
Horace's wine was of the best, but two vineyards close to each other may 
produce wines of very different quality. 

6. arcesse vd imperitimfer.] ** Fetch it, or else put yourself under my ' im- 
perium,'" as if he as master had the 'imperium' at his own table. 'Arces- 
so ' is compoanded of ' ar ' (which is equivalent to ' ad ') and ' cesso,' which 
involves the same root (* ci- ) as 'deo.' 

7. Jamdudum splendet ficus] See Epod. ii. 43, n. As it was*sammer, he 
does not mean that the fire was burning, but that the ' focus,' by which he 
means that which stood in the Atrium, near tiie images of the Liares, and 
which was probably of bronze, had been burnished and made gay for the oc- 
casion. ' Supellex ' legally included all household furniture but such as was 
of gold or silver, gilded or plated ; that is, it included tables of all sorts, 
chairs, benches, couches (even when they were ornamented with silver), with 
their drapery, footstools, ifopkins, candelabra, lamps, and all sorts of vessels 
of earthenware, glass, bronze, whether for eating or drinking. Wearing-ap- 
parel was not included, nor perhaps ivory ornaments. 

9. Et Moschi causam ;] If we can trust the Scholiasts, Moschus was a 
famous rhetorician of Pergamnm, who was charged with the crime of poison- 
ing, and his cause was undertaken by Torquatus, and also by Asinius Pollio 
(^Mnsigne maestis praesidium reis,^ C. ii. 1. 13). 

eras nato Caesare] See Introduction. It happened that the 23d of Septem- 
ber, Augustus's birthday, was one of those days in which the early part was 
' nefastus ' ; that is, the praetor could not hold his court till a later hour than 
usual. Hence it is marked in the Calendar N. P. ('Nefastus Prior'). So 
that it was doubly a holiday for Torquatus, and he could lie in bed without 
damaging his cause, and therefore might sit up late with his friend. 

11. Aeslivani] This word does not accurately apply, for the summer 
ended and the autumn began on the Ides of September. But in that month 
the nights are particularly oppressive in hot climates. 

12. Quo mihifortunam] This is an elliptical way of speaking, which must 
be filled up according to the context. * Quo mihi fortunam dedit Deus ' 
may do here. ' Quo ' is 'to what,' that is, ' to what purpose,' as in C. ii. 
3. 9, sqq., where there is an ellipse. Ovid has " Quo mmi fortunam quae 
nunquam fallere caret ? " (Am. ii. 19. 7). 

14. Assidet inaano .*] As ' dissidet ' is used to signify difference, Horace 
uses 'assidet' to signify resemblance. It is not so used elsewhere. The 
guests not uncommonly wore wreaths of flowers on their heads, and carried 
them in their hands ; and we can understand their scattering them about the 
table and floor, especially when they were merry. But it appears that the 
slaves scattered flowers about, for the sake of their perfume. Horace says : 
" Parcentes ego dexteras Qdi : spaige rosas " (C. iii. 19. 21). Fresh flowers 
were probably scattered at intervals during the dinner. 
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15. pattctrque vd inconsultus haberi.'] Seo C. ii. 7. 28 ; iii. 19. 18. 

16. Quid non tbrietas designat f] ' Designat' is to do anything oat of the 
ly, as in Terence (Adelph. i. 2. 6) : 

" qoao facta sunt 
Omitto : modo quid desi^avit. Mi. Qoidnam id est ? 
De. Fores efFregit atque m aedes irrait." 
^raco says, * What strange things will not ebrie^ do ? ' As to ' operta re- 
idit/ compare C. i. 18. 16; iii. 21. 16; Epod. 11. 14; and the places 
Loted in the note on S. i. 4. 87. 

1 8. addocet artes,] That is, more particularly, the art of speech mentioned 

the next line. ' Addocet ' is an uncommon word, and is like the Greek 
loo-dtddcrKcc. 'Focundi calices' are fall cups. 'Contracta paupertas' 
•rres ponds to 'angustam pauperiem' (C. iii. 2. 1). 

21. Haec ego procurare] The 'procurator' was one of the chief slaves, 
id general steward. Bat the ' promus ' was also called ' procurator pen! ' 
ee S. ii. 2. 16), and Horace says he has undertaken or ordered himself to 
range everything for the dinner. ' Haec ' refers to what follows. He says 
: is ' idoneus/ competent to the duty, and ' non invitus,' he likes it. ' Im- 
)ror ' is nowhere else used as it is here. The proper construction is ' impe- 
itur mihi.' So Horace alone uses *invideor* (A. P. 56). As to 'toral' 
id 'mappa,' see S. ii. 4. 81. 84. 'Corruget nares' means to make the 
nests turn' up their noses in disgust. 

25. diminetj] This is an old word for ' to turn out of doors.' Horace 
pplies it to telling tales out of doors. Of the guests nothing at all is known. 
Potior puella ' means one who has more attractions than Horace's dinner. 

28. locus est et plttribus umbris :] Horace says there is room for several 
ambrae' (S. ii. 8. 22, n.), that is, four; for a full 'triclinium' held nine 
crsons. But, considering the heat of the weather, he thinks it as well not 
) have the full number. * Capra,' * caper,' * hircus,' are all used to signify 
le smell from the arm-pits when they perspire. 

30. Tu qvotus esse velts] He had only to say how many persons he wished 
) have, and leave the rest to the host. Homce advises his friend not to 
ome out at the front door, ' ostium/ or ' janua atriensis,' for fear ho should 
nd a client waiting to catch him, but at the back door, 'posticum ostium,' 
rhich the Greeks called yfrevboBvpovy a fisilse door. 



EPISTLE VI. 

Who Numicius was, nobody can tell, and it is of no importance. Any 
ither name would have done as well. Nothing turns upon the character or 
ireumstances of the person nominalli^ addressed. 

As to the design of the Epistle, it is to support virtue, under the aspect of 
i calm self-content as the chief good. The ordinary standards of happiness 
ire treated with contempt, and there is a strong vein of irony running ttlough 
he greater part of the Epistle. 

1. JVi7 admirart] It is self-control, or the power of keeping the mind in an 
equable frame, that Horace says is the only means of making a man happy 
md keeping him so. ' Nil admirari ' can only be said to be necessary to this 
.*ule when admiration amounts to a stupid wonder, excessive fear, excitement, 
)r other effects by which the judgment is misled and the passions roused in- 
iuriously. As to ' prope,' see S. ii. 3. 32, n. 

4. tmt quijbrmidine nulla] * Formido ' is here equivalent to ^KTibmyMvia^ 
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a snpentitioiis dread of the inflnenoes of the heftvenly bodies, which acts npoi^ 
Tnlgor minds. As to ' sant qni spectent/ see G. L 1. 3, n. 

6. Arabas ditanUs e€ Indi08,\ Comp. C. iii. 24. 1. The treasures of the 
sea, brought from the East, were chiefly pearls and coral. 

7. Lu£cra qwd^ jpLavmi] This refers to the exhibition of gladiatorial and 
other shows, by which the favor of the people, and such rewards as they could 
bestow, were sought. As to the singular ' Quiritis,' see C- ii. 7. 3. 

9. fen\ This is used much as ' prope ' is above. Boraoe says that fear 
and desire are much on a par, both indicating the want of that equanimity 
which he commends at starting. ' Miratnr ' expresses the astoni^ment of 
fear, as well as of admiration, and so does ' stupet ' frequently, and 'exterret' 
applies, like cie9rXi7<nrecir, to either state of mind. ' Toxpet ' does the same. 
(See S. ii. 7. 95 ) 

15. Inaam npiens] Whether ironically, or carried away by an unusual fit 
of enthusiasm, Horace maintains that a man may seek virtue itself " ultra 
qnam satis est." What he means, or should mean, is, that excitement is to 
be avoided in the pursuit of the chief good as well as of subordinate goods. 
But, by saying that virtue itself may be admired inordinately, he is ia>le to 
introduce with more contemptuous force the vulgar objects of admiration that 
follow, respecting which see C. iv. 8. 2 ; S. i. 4. 28 ; ii. 3. 118 ; and other 
places in the Satires. 

17. I nunc f] The general meaning is, 'Now then, if you choose, go and 
run after fine things and wealth, after what I have said about excitement and 
excess.' 

21 . doicJibus emetat agris] This is equivalent to ' metat ex agris dotalibns,' 
as in S. ii. 2. 105 he says ' emetiris aoervo.' ' Emeto ' is not used elsewhere. 
Who is meant by Mutus, if anybody, is not known ; probablj^ no one in par- 
ticular is alluded to. The name, though it occurs in inscriptions, and there- 
fore is a Roman name, is perhaps adopted here by way of opposition to Um 
eloquent man, who by his own exerUons was running an unequal race with 
the other man's luck. 

24. Quidquid tub terra est] This is like Sophocles (Aj. 646) : 

&vav6* 6 fiaKpbs KavapWfirjros j^vof 
<f>v€i r* abrjka Kai iftavivra Kptnrrerai. 

* In apricum ' means ' to the rays of the sun,' ' to the light of day.' Horace 
means by this reflection, that the man need not be in such a hurry to make 
himself a name, since time would swallow it up, while it brought forward the 
obscure. 

26. Poriicus Agrippcu] In B. c. 25, Agrippa built the Pantheon near the 
Campus Martins, to which a ' porticus ' was attached. He also built in the 
same year, in commemoration of the naval victories of Augustus, a porticus, 
to which he gave the name Porticus Argonautarum. Which of the two is 
referred to, it is impossible to say ; perhaps the second is more likely to have 
been called * Porticus Agrippae.' 

As to the Via Appia, see £pod. iv. 14 ; S. i. 5. Most of the towns on this 
road as far as Capua had country-houses belonging to wealthy Bomans. 
Their equipages, therefore, would frequently be seen on the Via Appia. 

27. I^uma quo devf.nit et Ancut,] This is a proverbial way of speaking, 
dlficring little from C. iv. 7. 15, where see note. 

28. Si fatus aut reneei] * If you are sick, take medicine ; if you want to live 
properly, seek the proper means, virtue if you think virtue is the way, or 
riches, or honors, or pood eating.' This is the connection of the parts that 
follow, this advice bciuff given ironically, as observed in the Introduction. 

30. fortts omissis] * Be resolute, abandon all self-indulgences, and set about 
this work,' that is, the pursuit of virtue. On 'fortis,' see C. S. 58, n. *Hoc 
age ' means * set about this ' ; that is, the pursuit of virtue. 
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n. Virtutem verba puta8\ Comp. "Aut virtus nomen inane est/' etc. 
pp. 17. 41). 'Lucas' is usually a grove dedicated to some divinity, and 
>race may mean th^t the man had no regard for what others held sacred, 
t; counted a 'consecrated grove no better than any other wood. Or, since 
LOUS ' was sometimes used indiiferentiy for any wood, Horace may mean, 
you think virtue consists only of words, as a grove does of trees.' 

32. cave ne partus occupet cUter,] As to ' occnpo,' see C. ii. 12. 27, n. Hor- 
i says, ** If you think lightly of virtue as the means of happiness, be active 
d make money : see no one gets into harbor before yon, to carry off the 
siness before yon arrive." He supposes him a ' neeociator,' the business 
which class was chiefly that of banking and money-Tending, but they also 
^aged in mercantile transactions, the difference between them and ' pierca- 
es ' being, that the latter travelled with their own wares, while the ' nego- 
.tores ' did business in a general way. 

33. Ne Cibifraticai] * Cibyra Major' was situated on a branch of the In- 
s, on the northwest borders of Lycia. It was called * major,' to distinguish 
from a smaller town on the coast of Pamphylia. Twenty-five towns be- 
iged to the conventus of Cibyra, and its commercial transactions were 
D»bably large. As to 'Bithyna negotia,' see C. iii. 7. 3, n. 'Negotia' is 
tnmonly used for the business transactions of a ' negociator,' as Cicero, in 
\ letter introducing Manlius Sosis to Acilius, proconsul of Sicily (Ad Fam. 
i. 20), says, " habet negotia vetera in Sicilia sua." He had debts to get 

and accounts of old standing to settle. 

34. MUle talenta rUundentur] On ' talenta,' see S. ii. 7. 89, n. ' Hotundo ' 
not used in this sense elsewhere. The meaning is the same as ours when 
! talk of a round number : it is a complete number, leaving out fi'actions. 
*orro ' means * farther.' ' Quadrat acervum,' * makes the fourth side of the 
aare,' as it were. In the next verse * fidcm ' signifies ' credit.' 

37. regina Pecunia] * Fecunia ' is here personified and made a royal lady, 
d Jnvenal apostrophizes her thus : 

" Funesta Pecunia, templo 
Nondum habitas, nuUas nummomm ereximus aras. (i. 113.) 
3race here repeats in effect what he said in S. ii. 3. 94 : 

" Omnis enim res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque pulchris 
Bivitiis parent." 

38. Suadda Venusque.] * Suadela ' is another form of Suada, who repre- 
Qted the Greek divinity Hci^a), Persuasion. The name, Cicero tells us, 
m Latinized by Ennius (Brut. 15). HeiOa was usually associated with 
<j)pobiTrj, and their statues stood together at Athens, where it is pretty cer- 
in Horace must have seen them. I cannot find that Suada had any temple 

separate worship at Rome. She was supposed to assist Venus in presid- 
g at marriages, and she, the Graces, and Mercury were the acknowledged 
mpanions of that goddess. Therefore Horace associates them here. Cicero 
lis us (Cat. Maj. xiv. 50) that Ennius called the eloquent M. Cethegus 
Suadae meduUam," 'the marrow of persuasion.* (See Epp. ii. 2. 117, n.) 

39. Mandpiis locuples] See S. ii. 7. 3, n. Cappadocia was governed by 
; own kings from a very early period. The last was Archclaus, who was 
)pointed by M. Antonius, b. c. 36 ; Ariarathes VII., who represented the 
leal kings of Cappadocia, having been deposed and put to death. Arche- 
as was king at the time this Epistle was written, and ho reigned fifty years. 
t his death (a. d. 17) Cappadocia was reduced to the form of a Roman 
ovince, in the third year of Tiberius (Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42). He had lands 
id slaves on them, and property of that sort, but wanted the precious metal, 
riobarzanes, who was king of Cappadocia when Cicero was governor of 
iUcia, is described by him as "rex perpaupcr" (Ad Att. vi. 3). "Nullum 
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aerarinra, nnllnm vectigal habet. Kihil illo regno spollatius, nihil rege egen- 
tias " ( vi. 1 ). M. Brutos had advanced him large soma of money at exorbi- 
tant interest, which he was unable to pay, and Cicero, though he got 100 
talents from him, was unable to extract all die debt. Cn. Pompeins too was 
his creditor, and all he could get was a promissoiy bond for 200 talents, pay- 
able in six months (vL 3). Horace advises his man not to let himself be as 
poor as this king. ' Uic ' is an adverb, like 4vTav6a : it means * in this po- 
sition.' (See £pp. 15. 42.) 

40. Owimydes LucuUus, vt aiunti] L. Licinius Lncullus, being proconsul 
in Cilicia, conducted the war against Mithridates and Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, as related by Plutarch in his life, but being superaeded in his com- 
mand by Cn. Pompeius, he returned to Rome with great wealth accumulated 
by himself in A^a, which he devoted to every sort of costly self-indulgence. 
Plutarch relates this anecdote of Horace's, with a little variation. A prsetor 
who wished to get up a public spectacle on an ambitious scale (jif>iKaTHijau- 
{jLcvov iKfH 0€as) applied to LucuUus to lend him some purple cloaks for a 
chorus. Lucnllus said he would inquire, and if he had any he would let him 
have them. The next day he asked him how many he wanted, and when 
the prstor said a hundred, Lucnllus bade him take twice that number. 

The ' chlamys ' was an upper garment worn by the Greeks, a light sort of 
shawl thrown loosely over the person in a variety of ways. The Romans did 
not wear it till the time of the empire, and it was never more than an occa- 
sional garment at Rome. LucuUus, it seems, had brought with him a large 
number of a costly kind ^m Asia, where they were worn in the Greek dties. 
What the representation may have been for which the praetor wanted Iheso 
' chlamydes ' is not certain, but Greek characters must have been introduced. 

45. Erilis domm est] This is said ironically. 

50. MerceiHur servum] There was a class or slaves called 'nomenclatores ' 
or 'fartores' (crammers), oi^/uuiroXoyoi, whose office it was to accompany 
their master when walking, or attend him at home at the hoar of ' saliftatio ' 
(when, if he was a person of consequence, people of all sorts came to pay him 
their respects), and to remind him of the names and circumstances of his 
visitors, and anything else that it might be necessary for the master to re- 
member. If he was aiming at any office, he had to be particularly polite to 
the citizens of all classes, and his ' nomenclator,' if he were clever, would be 
of good service to him in this matter. Horace's advice to the man who 
thinks happiness depends on such things as show and popularity (' species et 
gratia') is, that he should hire a clever 'nomenclator,' if he had not one of 
his own, to go with him through the streets, and nudee him whenever he 
came to any one of influence, and remind him to shake hands and say some- 
thing civil to him, calling him affectionately 'my brother,' ' my father/ ac- 
coiding to his age. ' Nomenclatores ' were also employed to explain to the 
guests the names and qualities of the dishes, and parasites sometimes tood^ 
tills office upon themselves, as we have seen in S. ii. 8. 

laevum Qui/odicet latm] As to Maevum latus,' see S. iL 5. 17, n. 

51. coffot trans pondera dextram Porrigere.] 'Cogat' merely expresses the 
energy of the nomenclator. ' Pondera ' means obstructions of various kinds, 
which were common in the narrow streets of Rome, as Horace describes, 
Epp. ii. 2. 72, sqq., and Juvenal (iii. 245). Ho was to stretch out his hand 
to shake hands witli the voters. Cicero (Pro Plane) speaks of P. Sdpio 
Kasica, when a candidate for the a^dilcship, shaking hands with some rough 
voter, and asking him good-humorcdly '' if he walked on his hands," they 
were so hard. 

52. Hie muUum in Fabia valet,] Servius Tullius divided the Plcbes into 
thirty tribes^ of which four were of the city and twenty-«ix were oif the conifr- 
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J. Of these twenty-six, ten appear to hare been swallowed up by the con- 
tests of Porscnna (see Epod. 16. 4), and of the remaining sixteen the Fabia 
IS one. The nambcr was gradually increased from sixteen to thirty-oiio ; 
Lt it was not till b. c. 243, towards the end of the first Punic War, that the 
iiirina and Velina were added, being composed of persons belonging to 
ires and Velinus in the Sabine territory. (Liy. £pit. xxx.) These were the 
5t tribes that were formed. 

5.3. hie fasces dcAit] On the 'fasces' and cumle chair, see S. i. 6. 97. 
jnportunus ' means ' obstinate ' or * ilUnatured ' ; * facetus,' ' polite.' 
56. luc^, eamus Quo ducUgula;] * The day has dawned, let us be off and 
V in our supplies ; let us hunt and fish, as Gafgilius hunted when he bought 
boar, and pretended he had caught it himself; that is to say, let us go to 
arket. Who is meant by Gargilius, we have no means of knowing. The 
ime is Boman. . It occurs in inscriptions. He wanted to establish his repu- 
tion as a huntsman : got up before daybreak and returned to the city biibre 
tc morning was over, and passed through the Forum while it was full of 
}ople, with nets, spears, and men, and a mule carrying a boar, which he had 
3t caught, but purchased. 

58. ]M(xg(zs, venubufuj] As to 'plagae,' see C. i. 1. 28, n. They were too 
Tge to be carried by men, and were laden on mules. (See £pp. 18. 46.) 
'hey were sometimes of enormous extent, as stated in Epod. ii. 32. The 
renabulum ' was a long hunting-spear, with a barbed point. Virgil ( Acn. 
'. 131), describing the hunting-par^ of Mneas and Dido, says : 
" Ketia rara, plagae, lato venabula ferro, 
Massylique ruunt eqnites et odora canum vis." 
'hey were used, not for throwing, but thrusting. 

61. Crudi tumidigue /avemtir,] It would seem that some gluttons, with the 
lea of renewing their appetite, went to bathe immediately after dinner, as 
ell as (which was the general practice) immediately before. Sudden death 
as sometimes the effect of this folly, oee Juvenal i- 142. 

62. Caerite cera Diffni,] Casro (Cervetri) was a very ancient town of Etru- 
a, about twenty-seven miles north of Rome. About b. c. 354, the people 
f Tarquinii having taken up arms against the Romans, the Cierites were 
c'cused of aiding them, and were threatened with punisliment ; but having 
5kc<l pardon, they obtained it at the expense of half their territory. They 
ere also granted the Roman franchise, without the ' suffragium ' or right of 
oting for magistrates. * Caeritum cerae,' or * tabulae,' would mean properly 

register of the inhabitants of Cosre, who would be registered when thej 
xme into the above relation to Rome. But it seems probable that, at this 
me, the name applied to the registers of all those who were in the position 
f * aerarii,' that is, of the citizens of such towns as had not the perfect fran- 
hisc, and of those citizens who had for any cause been degradea from their 
ibes. Thus Horace means, that they who took such a low view of lifift 
ere not worthy of being Roman citizens, being more on an equality with the 
i-cw of Ulysses, whom Circe turned to swine (Epp. 2. 23, n.), and who slew 
lid ate the kine sacred to the Sun, though they swore they would not, and 
icir return ]K>me depended on their oath being kept. See Odyss. xi. 105, 
•jq. ; xii. 303, sq. ; 340, sqq. ' Rcmigium ' is used fcr the rowers, as * mpn- 
ipium,' ' servitium,' are used for a slave, and many other words are used in 
le same way. 

65. iSit', Minmermus nil censei,"] Horace was familiar, we may be sure, with 
le writings of Mimnermus, the elegiac poet of Smyrna. He preferred him 
) Callimachns, as appears from Epp. ii. 2. 99, sqo.* His poetry is of a mel- 
ncholy cast, as far as we can judge from the few fragments that have come 
own to us : though love was their principal theme and the onlv remedy he 
^cognizes for the ills of life, it doe» not seem as if he was very happy in his 
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experience of it. One fragment that has been preserved bears oat what 
Horace sajs. He may have had many such passages in his mind. It be- 
gins: 

TO &« jSftOff, Ti bi T€fmvhv arep xp^^^l^ * AfPpobirrjs ; 
TtBvaifiv «rrc fun firiKtri ravra ficXot, jc. r. X. 
Horace adds ' jocisque/ as elsewhere he makes JocoS the companion of Venns 
(C. i. 2. 34). 

68. hig utere mecum.'] There is no difficulty in understanding that 'his' 
refers to the rule laid down at the beginning, and taken up in v. 30 : 

** Si virtus hoc una potest dare fortis omissis 
Hoc age deliciis " ; 
for all that follows is only recommended ironically, and in such a way as to 
hold up to contempt every rule of life but that of virtue. 



EPISTLE VII. 

Ov some occasion Horace, having gone into the country for change of air 
on account of his health, at the beginning of Aumist, was tempted to stay 
away the whole month ; and as he had promised ^^^ecenas to return in a few 
days, he had perhaps received a Iptter from his friend, reminding him of that 
promise, and begging him to come back. MsBcenas was a videtudinarian, 
and had probably some of the querulous selfishness that usually attends on 
that condition. We may infer as much from that Ode (ii. 17) which begins, 
" Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? " and he very likely felt the want of Hor- 
ace's society at this time. We can only gather the tone of his letter or mes- 
sage from the character of Horace's reply. He says he has no mind to risk 
a return of his sickness by going back during the autumn to Rome ; indeed, 
that he meant to be absent at some warm place on the coast through the 
winter ; that he was no longer as young and cheerful as he had been ; £at he 
was sure Maecenas's liberality was bestowed upon him in a generous spirit, 
and that he did not mean to compromise his independence ; for if he could 
suppose that was in danger, ho would give up everything he had ever received 
rather than forfeit his liberty. He illustrates his position by two stories, — 
one that of the fox who got into a vessel of com and grew so fat there that 
he could not get out again (which Horace was determined to prove was not 
his case), and the other a splenetic trick played by L. Philippus upon a wor- 
thy man, whom he seduced into leaving his home and vocation and settling 
on a farm in the country, the result of which unnatural change was the total 
destruction of his peace and independence. To this, too, Horace means to 
say he will never let himself be brought. 

1. Qiunque dies] This is a conventional phrase to express any short time. 
It occurs in S. i. 3. 16, "quinque diebus Nil erat in loculis." 

2. Sextilem] In b. c. 8 this month first received the name of Angustos. 

5. dam Jictu prima calorque] See S. ii. 6. 18, n. The 'designator' was 
the man who arranged the procession at the funeral of any important person, 
and the ' lictores ' were his attendants who kept order. (See S. i. 6. 43.) 

8. Officiosaque sedulitas] That is, attending upon great people, and so 
forth. It does not seem as if the diminutive form * opella ' had any particu- 
lar force. Horace uses. diminutives when it suits the measure. 

10. Qitodsi bruma nives Albanis] ' Si ' is used with reference to a futnra 
event, even if it be not hypothetical, when any action depends upon that 
event, as (S. ii. 3. 9), ^ r r- 

"multa et praeclara minantis 
6i vaeuum topido cepisset villula tecto," 
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1 elsewhere ; bo that it becomes nearly equivalent to ' cam/ He says, as 
in. as the snow begins to lie on the Alban hills, he shall go down to the 
., whether to Tarcntnm or anywhere else, where it was milder than at his 
n place or at Rome. ' Contractus ' expresses the attitude of a man sitting 
id and knees together, wrapped up by the fire to keep himself warm. The 
St wind set in about the second week in February. 

L4. Calaber Jubet hospes,] The man is made a Calabrian only to give the 
•ry more pomt. 

16. Beniyne.] This is a polite way of declining the offer. " You are very 
od," the refusal being expressed in action. (See below, v. 62.) It might 
ian acceptance, just as the French say * merci,' meaning * yes ' or * no,' ac- 
rding to circumstances. 

22. dignit ait esse paratuSj] * Dignis ' is masculine : he is ready to serve 
3se who are worthy, but he is no simpleton ; he knows the difference be- 
cen true money and counterfeit. * Lupini ' were a kind of bean used for 
untcrs or sham-money on the stage ; ** comicum aurum " as it is called in 
autus (Poen. iii. 2. 20). 

24. Dignum praestabo me] Horace means to say that he will endeavor to 
ow himself woithy (referring to ' dignis ' above) in proportion to the excel- 
ice of him (Maecenas) who has laid him under such obligations. He says, 
effect, that Maecenas does not bestow his liberality stupidly, as one who 
Lve his friends what he was just as ready to throw to the pigs, or the fool 
lio does not know the value of his gifts. He only gave to the worthy, and 
Lch Horace would try to prove himself. 

26. angusta^fironte] See C. i. 33. 5, n. 

27. Reddesaulce toquif] A similar instance, illustrating the nature of the 
finitive as a neuter substantive, occurs above (S. ii. 7. 43), "Aufer Mo 
iltu terrere." " In the Greek language this is so completely the case, that 
te article may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat 
leir infinitive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposition 
0.' " 

28. Cinarae] See C. iv. 1. 4, n. 

29. mdpecula] A fox eating com is a little absurd, but this animal's cun- 
ing brings him frequently into stories of this sort. In this instance he over- 
iaches himself. In respect to ' cumera,' see S. i. I. 53, n. 

34. Hoc ego si compeUor] As to ' compellor,' see S. ii. 3. 297. Horace 
lys, if he is taunted with this illustration, ne is willing to resign everything ; 
y which he means, if he is compared to the fox who had got into a store and 
ad become so fat he could not get out again ; in other words, if it was sup- 
osed that he had become lazy and self-indulgent, and that he could not as- 
srt his own liberty till he should cost off the bounties of his patron, he was 
rilling to give them up ; for he loved the peace that waits upon poverty, not 
s those do who commend it at rich tables spread with dainties, but as one 
rho would not exchange his ease and liberty for the wealth of Arabia (re- 
pccting which, compare C. i. 21. 1 ; iii. 24. 1 ; £pp, i. 6. 6), ' Altilia' were 
ittencd poultry and other birds, for which service there were particular per- 
ons employed ('fartores,* o-tTcvraQ. 

37. rexque patergtte Audisti coram y\ *Rex,' which is generally used in a 
fad sense (C. i. 4. 14, n.), is here used in a good. As to * audisti,' see S. ii. 
. 20, n. *Verecundam' means 'reverential.' It expresses that feeling 
Hiich Cicero says is the greatest ornament of friendship, " Nam maximum 
•raamentam amicitiae tollit qui ex ea toUit verecundiam " (Lael. xxii. 82). 
lorace means to say that Maecenas had always found him full of affectionate 
cspect and gratitude, and what he was in his presence, he was no less in his 
ibsence ; but he must not think so ill of him as to suppose he only behaved 
because he wanted to keep his bounties ; or, if he thought so, let him see 

44 
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how willingly he could resign them all, even aa readily as Teleiiiadnis do* 
dined the horses of Menelaus (Odyss. ir. 601, sq.). 

45. lYicttiiiR Tibur] 'Vacoam' means 'idle/ Whether Horace had a 
house of his own at Tibur, or not, has been a subject oi mach discussion; it 
is more probable that he had not. 

46. Philippm] This was L. Marcius Philippns, who was tribunns plebis 
B. c. 104, consul B.C. 81, and censor b. c. 76. He was a very distinguished 
man, an energetic supporter of the popular cause, a friend of Cn. Pompeius, 
and a powerful orator. 

47. octavctm circiter horam] The following is Martial's description of the 
distribution of a Roman's day : — The first and second hours were given to 
the ' salutatio,' or reception of clients and visitors. At the third bous the 
courts opened and business went on for three hours. The sixth hour was 
given up to rest (and the 'prandium'), the seventh to winding up business, 
Sie eighth to exercise, and with the ninth began dinner. (Mart. it. 8.) In 
the main this appears to have been the division of the day in Hoiace's time 
likewise. « < 

48. Foro nimium distare Carinas\ The Carinse was a collection of build- 
ing on the north side of the Via Sacra, under Mons Esquilinus. It com- 
prised the houses of many persons of distinction, among whom was Philippus. 
The farthest part of the Cannae could not have been above three quarters of 
a mile from the Forum Romanum ; but Philippus was old. Horace means 
to show that he was inclined to be peevish, being tired with his work in the 
Forum ; and in this splenetic humor, which, if tins story be true, had become 
habitual with him, he fell in with the man Mena, whose easy enjoyment of 
life made a strong impression upon him. It made him jealous, and he re- 
solved to spoil his independence if he could. 

50. Adrasum quendam\ He had just been shaved, and was paring and 
cleaning his nails leisurely for himself ('proprios purgantem ungues'); he 
did not employ the barber for this operation, as people were in the habit of 
doing. The shop was empty, becanse those who would come for business 
came early, and those who came to lounge came later (S. i 7. 3). * Umbra,' 
which here means a shop, is used for different kinds of buildings by the poets, 
as a ' porticus ' and a school. See Juvenal (vii. 173): *'Ad puguam qui 
rhctorica dcsccndit ab umbra." The shops were open, probably, as they are 
in Italy now. 

54/ unde domOj] This phrase, which is equivalent to 'a qua domo,' occurs 
in Virgil ( Acn. vili. 1 14) : " Qui genus ? unde domo ? " Philippus sends to 
know who the man is, where he comes from, whether he is rich or poor ; if 
* ingenuus,' who is his father ; if a freedman, who is his ' patronus.' 

55. Volteium nomine Menanif] This person is represented as a freedman 
of some person of the Volteia gens, of which one or two are mentioned in the 
Roman writers. A freedman took the Grentile name of his master on his 
manumission. The name Menas is akin to Menodorus, as Demas to Deme- 
trius, Lucas to Lucanus, Silas to Sylvanus, Artemas to Artcmius, etc. 

56. sine crimine, notum Et] The description Menas gives of himself is, that 
he is a crier of small means, of unblemished character, well known as a per- 
son who could be active or quiet as the occasion required, and who enjoyed 
what he got ; one who made himself happy in the company of humble people, 
in the possession of a house of his own, at the theatres and Circus, and with 
the amusements of the Campus Martius. * Et quaerero et uti,' ' to get and 
to enjoy,' expresses the reverse of him who is * nescius uti Compositis * (S. ii. 
3. 109). 'Lare ccrto' is opposed to a lodging, 'coenaculum' (Epp. i. 1. 91, 
n.). It appears (v. 65) that he transacted business as a seller; probably he 
had some second-hand things of his own to dispose of. But the 'praeco ' was 
not usually the person who managed an ' auctio,' which was presided over by 
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' argentariiifl/ and he employed a ' praeco.' See S. i. 6. 86, n. ' Certo 
' is a common phrase, as Bentley himself has shown, as in Virgil (Georg. 
155), " £t patriam solae et certos novere penates" ; and (Aen, vi. 673), 
ulli certa domus ; lucis habitamus opacis." Compare £pp. i. 15. 28: 
:;arra vagus non qui certam praesepc teneret/' 

1. Non sane credere Mena,] 'Sane' is not commonly nsed in negative 
tences. It is an adverb of emphasis. As to 'benigne/ see above, v. 16, 
. on the subjanctive ' neget,' compare S. ii. 6. 31. " What, he deny me ? " 
5. tunicato scrota popello] To be without the toga in the streets was not 
sidered respectable. It was confined to the lowest sort of people, which 
xpre'sscd by the diminutive ' popello.' This word is used only here and 
Persius (iv. 15). * Scruta ' signifies small wares, being derived from the 
iek ypxmi* As to 'occnpat,' see C. ii. 12. 28, n. 

17. mercencaria vincla,] The bonds (that is, the occupations) of buying and 
ing. Mena offers these as his excuse for not having waited upon Philip- 
I in the rooming, at his ' salutatio,' as, after his attention of the previous 
r, he would have felt bound to do if he had had time. 
^1. Post nonam venies;] See above, v. 47, n., and C. i. 1. 20, n. 
J2. direnda taoenda locutus] This is a familiar adaptation of the Greek 
rov apprjTw T* linos (Soph. Oed. Col. 1001), which was a conventional 
rase, it means all manner of things. Persius (iv. 5) has " dicenda tacen- 
:jue calles." Virgil ( Acn. ix. 595), " digna atqne indigna relatu Vocife- 
is." Horace means that Volteius was placed at his ease by his host, and, 
ing a simple man, talked of what came nppcrmost without waiting to see 
t was out of season or not. * Dimittero was a word of politeness used 
long equals, as above, v. 1 8. 

73. Hie ubi saepe] After he had broken the ice, Volteius was easily per- 
aded to repeat his visits, till at last he became an established guest and a 
ily attendant at the rich man's morning receptions, till, on one occasion, 
was invited to accompany Philippus to his country-seat in ^e Sabine 
nntry, during the ' feriae Latinae.' This festival was of the highest an- 
[uity. Its proper name was Latiar. The holidays lasted six days, during 
lich all manner of festivities went on, and business was suspended. They 
^re ' feriae conceptivae,' that is, they were annual, but not neld always at 
e same season, which is what Horace means by calling them ' indictae.' 
he magistrates appointed the time of their celebration. 
79. dam requiem^ dum risus] Philippus, tired with his work, refreshed him- 
If by getting amusement at other people's expense. He gave the man a 
m equivalent to about £ 60 of English money, and offered to lend him as 
uch more. 

84. vinfta crepat mem:] So Cicero says (Ad Att. ix. 12), '* Mera scelara 
qimntar." (lb. 13.) "Dolabella suis Uteris merum helium loquitur." 
fr. 7.) " Chttcrippus mera monstra nuntiaret." 
87. Spem metUita segeg,) See C. iii. 1. 30, n. 

91. Durus — attentusque] Philippus means that he appears to bo too hard- 
orking and anxious about his affairs. Compare S. ii. 6. 82, ''Asper et 
tentus qaaesitis " ; and Epp. i. 16. 70, "sine pascat dums aretqne." 

92. pA me miserum,] Gollius (xi. 6) says, respecting oaths of this sort, 
lat women never swore by Hercules, nor men by Castor, but both men and 
omen would swear by the temple of Pollux, ' Aedepol,' and this, he says 
1 the authority of Varro, was only adopted by men in later times, whereas 

had always been used by women, who got it from the Eleusinian mys- 
ries. 

94. Qnod te per Genhim] See Epp. ii. 1. 144. This use of the relative 
luodi' in entreaties is common, as in Virgil (Aen. vi. 363), and Terence 
A.ndr. i. 5. 54). It was customary for slaves to pray to tiieir masters by 
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their genius. The Bomans heliered that ererr man had a geniiis, though 
their notions on the subject were yery confused apparently. According to 
the name (which involves the same element as ycWoY^, ^t-yo/mc), it should 
be the attendant on a man's biith, as it was believed to be the inseparable 
companion of his life. It represented his spiritual identity, and the character 
of the genius was the character of the man. Hence we understand why the 
marriage-bed was sacred to the genius (Epp. i. 1. 87, n.). Hence Horace 
speaks of "geninm memorem brevis aevi" (Epp. ii. 1. 143), and ofierings of 
wine and flowers, and such like, were said to be presented to the genins when 
a man was indulging: in that way himself (A. P. 209). This explains the 
expressions "genio indnlgere " (Persius v. 151), "^nium snnm derrandare" 
(Terence, Phorm i. 1. 10), "geninm cunire" (C. iiL 17. 14). Women had 
their genii, but they were named Junones. 
98. venm eH,] See S. ii. 3. 312. 



EPISTLE VIII. 

Bespectikg the person to whom this Epistle was written, and the occa- 
sion, see £p. 3 of this Book, Introduction, and note on v. 15. Horace, it 
appears, was not in very good humor with himself when he wrote it. He 
describes himself as suffering less from bodily than mental weakness, irrita- 
bility, sluggishness, perverseness, and caprice. He may use rather stronger 
language wan was necessary, but there can be no doubt he felt a good deal 
of what he says he felt. It shows that a man may give good advice to his 
friends which he cannot steadily apply to himself, and it helps us to under- 
stand the character of Horace, and his philosophical aspirations, described, 
probably about this time, in his Epistle to Maecenas (i. 1). 

2. comiti acrtbaeque Neronis] See S. i. 7. 23, n. The following words in 
this Epistle have been referred to in former notes : ' quid agam ' (Epp. 3. 15), 
'minantem' (S. ii. 3. 9), 'momorderit' (S. ii. 6. 45), 'cur' (C. i. 33. 3), 'co- 
hort!' (S. i. 7. 23). * Suaviter' occurs in the same connection in S. i. 9. 5. 
' Multa et palchra minantem ' refers to his philosophical aspirations and pro- 
fessions. See Introduction. 

6. longinquis armentum aegrotet in agris ;] The pastures of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Lucania, and those of the basin of the Po, have been reterred to before 
(C. iii. 16. 35 ; Epod. i. 27). 

10. properent arcere veterno;] As to the construction, see C. i. 27. 4, n. 
' Yetemus ' is a lethargy, here applied to the mind, and his faithful physicians 
are the friends who would cheer and rouse him, though we may take the 
word ' medicis ' literally, and suppose he was under medical treatment. His 
feelings probably arose out of the state of his health. 

14. Ut fdaceat juveni] Tiberius was now in his twenty-third year. But on 
'juvenis/ see C. i. 2. 41. 



EPISTLE IX. 



As to Septimius, on whose behalf this letter of introduction is addressed to 
Tiberius, see C. ii. 6, Introduction. The occasion was that journey into Ar- 
menia which has been referred to twice before (Epp. 3 and 7). It is a well- 
considered and careful production. Horace would have written more warmly 
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such nil intimato friend, if he oonld hw^ Tentnred tb do so ; bnt the char- 
;er of Tiberias did not admit of warmth, and he would not have responded 
any Tcrjr earnest eulogy. Horace therefore satisfies himself with merely 
ming his frii^nd, and excusing his own boldness in doing so. 

1. nimirum] * Of course/ it would be strange if it were otherwise. Horace 
metimes uses the word seriously, sometimes ironically, as in S. ii. 2. 106; 
120. He says, ' Of course Septimius knows my influence with you better 
an anybody eke does ('unus,' see S. ii. 6. 57, n.), and better than I do my- 
If, and thinks that I stand to yon in the relation of an intimate friend, or 
I would not press me for an introduction.' There is about the same amount 
ironical meaning in ' scilicet ' (v. 3) as in ' nimirum.' ' Tradere ' is the 
lual word for introductions. (S. i. 9. 47.) 

4. Dignum menU domoque] Tacitus says of Tiberius, that his genuine char- 
:ter did not come out fully till after the fall of Sejanus. At this time he 
as about twcnty>two years of age, but even now was reserved and unpleas- 
It in his manners, so much so that even Augustus could hardly be cheerful 
L his company. Horace speaks well of him, not only here, when he is writ- 
ig to himself, but in Epp. ii. 2. 1, written probably at a later time, to his 
lend Julius Florus. The fourteenth Ode or the fourth Book was written in 
onor of his successes, but there no great amount of warmth is shown in his 
ivor. ' Domo ' means his family. Tiberius was the son of T. Claudius 
Tero, and Uie Nerones belonged to the patrician gens Claudia, which num- 
ered many consuls and other high magistrates, from the first establishment 
f the family in b. g. 504. Thev were of Sabine origin. 

5. Atunere cum fungi] This phrase is like ' officium facio ' below (Epp. 17. 
1). It means to dischaige the duties of friendship, bnt generally expresses 
lie relation of an inferior to one above him in rank, and sometimes is used 
a a bad sense, to signify servility. 

6. valdius] This comparative occurs again, in A. P. 321 : " valdius ob- 
3ctat populnm." 

11. Frmtis ad urhanae descendi praemia.] 'Urbanae frontis' seems to 
aean an * impudent front,' such as one who had been bred in cities might 
how. 'Praemia' seems to be opposed to 'opprobria,' and 'descendero is 
ommonly used in connection with the arena. Horace may mean (taking 
lis metaphor from this source), that, to avoid the discredit of a greater fault, 
le has resolved to win the crown or prize of impudence, or something of that 
ort. 

13. Scribe tuipngis^ This construction with the genitive is more common 
a Greek. It occurs in C. iii. 13. 13 : "Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium." 
Vs to ' fortem bonumque,' see C. iv. 4. 29, n. 



EPISTLE X. 

This Epistle is addressed to Fnscus Aristius, whose name appears in C. i. 
\2 ; S. i. 9. 61 ; 10. 83. For such particulars as can be stated about him, see 
he Introduction to the above Ode. It appears that his habits inclined him 
o a town life. He was making monev in some way, and he was associated 
irith all Horace's literary and other friends. Horace praises the freedom, 
he natural beauties, and the healthiness of the country, and shows that they 
ue natural to men's tastes, from the attempts they make to get trees in their 
x>wn houses, and a prospect over the fields. He follows this up with a few 
niscellaneous remarks on the pursuit of wealth, how it blinds the eyes to the 
listinctioa between trudi and fitlsehood, and how prosperity only makes ad**. 

44* 
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rcnity more hard to bear, and disappointment more bitter, and subjects die 
mind to a galling slavery. 

8. Quid guaeris f] ' Whj need jou ask ? ' This is onlj a formula eqniy- 
alent to ' in short.' 

9. fertis rumore tecundo :] ' Rnmore secundo ' is a phrase which occors in 
Tarious combinations. Virgil (Aen. viii. 90) has " Eiigo iter inoeptnm ccle- 
rant rnmore secundo/' where Wagner applies it to the song of the rowers. 
Tacitos, speaking of the honors conferred on Nero, sajrs, ** ut haec secnndo 
rnmore ita adyersis animis acceptum, qnod filio Claudii socer Sejanns desti- 
naretnr" (Ann. iii. 29). He uses 'ad verso rnmore' in the opposite sense 
(xiv. 11). Here it means with an unanimous assent, or loud assent. 

10. fugitivus Uba reeuao ;] He likens himself to the slave who ran away 
from the priest, his master, oecause he fed him too much on the sweet cakes 
offerod in sacrifice. He got tired of them, and wanted plainer food. These 
cakes, ' liba,' which the Greeks called ireXapoi, were made of flour sweetened 
generally with honey, and sometimes made in the shape of animals as a sub- 
stitute for more costly sacrifices. Horace appears to have had some story in 
his mind. 

12. Vivere naturae] See S. i. 1. 49, n. : " quid referat intra Naturae fines 
viventi." Horace considers the artificial state of society and mode of life in 
large towns, as all must, to be a wider departure from the natural condition 
of man than a country life. 

13. Ponendaeque (hmo] There are three forms of this dative, 'domni,' 
'domo,' 'domi.' 'Area' is an open space, here for building on. The 
technical meaning of it is given on C. i. 9. 18. 

15. pius tepeant Atetnes,] See S. ii. 3. 10, n. 

16. rabiem Cants et momenta Leonis^ See C. iii. 13. 8, n. ; 29. 18, n. 
' Momenta ' here seems to mean the violence of the heat that accompanies 
this constellation. 

19. Deterius Libycts o2ef] Horioce asks whether the field, covered with 
flowers, smells less sweet and looks less beautiful than marble floors, laid 
with mosaic pictures and strewed with flowers, or other perfumes. Respect- 
ing the Libyan and other marbles, see C ii. 18. 3, n. By ' lapillis ' Horace 
means the small pieces of different marbles with which the floors were laid, 
' tesscUae ' or ' crustulae,' as they were called. Such pavements, which are 
now so costly as only to be found in the richest houses, were formerly veiy 
common in Italy. They were wrought in colored marbles, or the more or- 
dinary ones in white and black. 

20. aqua tendit rumpere plumbum] * Plumbum ' means leaden pipes, which 
were called * fistulae.' Cisterns were called * castella,' and there were three 
sorts : ' publica,' which received the water intended for public pniposcs ; 
* privata,' which were the common property of several persons who clubbed 
together to build it, and laid on pipes to conduct the water to their ' castella 
domestica,' the cisterns they had in their own houses. These pipes therefore 
intersected the whole city. As mentioned before (S. i. 4. 37, n.). those who 
could not afford to have water laid on at their houses, resorted to the ' lacns ' 
or public tanks erected for their convenience, mostly by the liberality of indi- 
viduals, in several parts of the town. 

21. trepidat cum murmure] Compare C. ii. 3. 11 : "obliquo laborat Lym- 
pha fugax trepidare rivo." 

22. nutritur sUva columnaSf] See note on C. iii. 10. 5. 
2 " ... 

out 
2 
towns. 
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26. K<m qui Sidonio] On the position of ' non,' see S. i. 6. 1. 'Not he 
ho knows not skilfully to compare with Sidonian purple the wool that 
rinks the dye of Aquinnm, shaU snfFer harm more certain or more deep 
lan he who cannot tell truth from falsehood.' There is strong irony in 
lese words, and they follow naturally on what goes before, as representing 
le paltry objects with which the mind is employed in what is called fashion- 
bio life, to the destruction of the moral sense. 

The foreign purples (enumerated on C. ii. 16. 36) were most esteemed, 
nd these were imitated by the Italians (see Epp. ii. 1 207). The 'fucus ' 
'as a marine plant of some kind, which yielded a red juice used for coloring. 
t was commonly used in imitation of the real dye. Hence it came to be 
sed for deception in general. Aqninum (Aquino), the birth-place of Jure- 
al, was a lai^ town of Latium on the YiaLatina, between Frcgellae and 
^enafrum. 

31. Si quid mim&ere] This maxim is consistent with the advice to Nu- 
licius, Epp. 6. 1 . 

34. Cermu equum pwfna meUor] Stestchorus is said to hare spoken this 
ible to the citizens of Himera, when they were preparing to confer absolute 
ower on Phalaris, and give him a body-guard. The fable is told by Phas- 
rus (iv. 4), with the substitution of a boar for the stag. 

37. Sed poatqaam victor vtolens] * Violens ' expresses the struggle with 
rhich the horse won his victory and his servitude. 

36. potiore metaflia] The 'vectigalia' from mines ('metalla') were very 
onsiderable at this time. The principal mines were the gold of Aquileia 
,nd Ictimuli in the Alps, and the silver of Spain. 

42. tU ouUceits oltm,] See S. i. 3. 31, n. ' Olim ' is used quite indefinitely, 
3 in S. i. 1. 25, "ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi Doctores." See C. li. 
0. 17, n. 

48. Tortum digna seqiti] The metaphor is taken from a prisoner, led with 
, rope round his neck by his captor. 

49. Haee tibi dictabam] The imperfect tense is generally used in letters, 
nstead of the present, because the action is past to the person receiving the 
etter. As to 'dictabam,' see S. i. 10. 92, n. The Fannm Yacunae was 
ibout three miles from the confluence of the Digentia and the Anio, close to 
he modem town Rocca Giovane. Vacuna was originally a Sabine goddess, 
ind seems to have been identical with Victoria. 



EPISTLE XI. 

This Epistle is addressed to one Bullatius, of whom we know nothing at 
ill. Ho was travelling in the JEgean and in Asia Minor, and was absent 
onger than Horace wished, or thought good for him ; and the object of this 
etter is to induce him to return. 

1. Quid M visa Chios,] The island of Chios was rugged and mountain- 
>us, but had, as it still has, an excellent climate and choice wines ; its 
tv^omen also were very handsome : in all of which particulars ancient and 
modem accounts agree. Its principal town, Chios, was a noble city, richly 
xdomed with buildings and works of art. Not a trace of an3rthing re- 
mains. 

notaque Lesbos,] Prom the Trojan war to the times of the Roman Empire, 
vrhen Tacitus calls it "insula nobilis et amoena" (Ann. vi. 3), the fortunes 
of Lesbos, its revolutions and conquests, its connection with Athens, its tra- 
ditioa of Orpheus, its poets and musicians and statesmen, its cities and works 
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of art, its flelcU and vineyards and climate, all contributed to make it tiie 
most oonspicaons island in the iEgean. 

2. concirma Samoa,] Samos (the island) is rongfa, bnt the town is meant, 
and it is called ' concinna' fit>m its baildings, of which a temple of Jnno was 
one of the most conspicuous. Outside and inside, this temple was adorned 
with the finest works of arc. There was also a celebrated mole at Samos, 
made to protect the harbor, which would be an object of interest to a tray- 
eUer. 

2. Croesi regia Sardes,"] The town of Sardes (at Zapdctr), or tiie greater 
part of it, which was burnt to the gronnd in the revolt of the lonians, B. c. 
499, was originally built of slight materials, though it was the seat of enor- 
mous wealth during the reigns of the Ljdian kings, and especiallj' that of 
Croesus, whose palace became the residence of the Persian Satraps and was 
beautified by them, especially by Cyrus the younger, whose gardens are cele- 
brated (Cic. de Senect c. 17). 

3. Smyrna quid et Colophon?] Alexander the Great found Smyrna in 
ruins, and conceived the design of rebuilding it, being prompted by Nemesis 
in a dream. He did not live to do so, but Antigonus began and Lysimachns 
finished a new town on a magnificent scale. Strabo speaks of it as one of 
the most beautiful cities of Ionia. Among other objects of interest was a 
temple erected to Homer, and called Homerium. The inhabitants claimed 
him as their countryman, and showed a cave in which it was said he wrote 
his poems. 

Colophon, also in Ionia, cm the Hales, was destroyed by Lysimachns, with 
Lebedus (v. 6). Its chief attraction was its neighborhood to the shrine of the 
Clarian Apollo. At present, only a few huts stand on the site cf this town. 

Majora minorave fama,] * Be they greater or less than report makes them 
out to be (I care not which), are they not all tame compared with the Cam- 
pus Martius and tilie Tiber 1 ' ' Ve'is probably formed from * vel,' and had 
much the same meaning, being chiefly used in poetry. When ' vel ' is used, 
an indifferenoe in the speaker's mind is implied as to which of the two cases 
or objects be taken. * Ne,' being attached to ' cuncta,' shows that the em- 
phasis lies on that word. 

5. Attalicis ex urbibus] One of the towns of the kingdom of Pergamum, 
bequeathed by Attains III. to the Roman people, and constituted a Roman 
province on the defeat of Aristonicus, b.c. 129. The kingdom of Pei^amnm, 
when it was handed over to the Romans, included Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, and 
part of Caria, the principal cities of which (fxrirponoXcts) were Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Sardes, Smyrna, Lampsacus, Cyzicus. Other large towns were 
Tralles, Adramyttium, Thvatira, &c., nearly all of which are shown, by the 
ruins that remain, to have been built and ornamented on a magnificent scale. 

6. An Lebedum landas] Lysimachus, after the battle of Ipsus (b.c. 301), 
when he became master of the western part of Asia Minor, destroyed the 
towns of Lebedus and Colophon in Ionia, and transferred their inhabitants 
to Ephesns. Lebedns never seems to h&ve been rebuilt so as to recover any 
of its former importance, and the ruins of the old town probably helped to 
cause the desolate appearance described by Horace. He writes as if he knew 
Lebedus, but did not know the other places he refers to before. He mnst 
have seen this place, if at all, in his campaigning with Brutus. 

7. Gabiu desertior] Gabii was an ancient town of Latinm, an Alban colo- 
nv, 100 stadia from Rome. Juvenal mentions it as a place of resort for peo- 
ple in humble circumstances, and calls it " Simplicibus Gabiis ? ". (iii. 190). 
In Horace's time, while cold bathing was the fashion under the advice of 
Antonins Musa, it appears Gabii was resorted to. Horace may have been 
there himself. See £pp. 15. 9. 

8. FidenU] Fidenae was about five miles from Rome, in the Sabine terri- 
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Dry, and remains of it are still in existence near Castel Giabileo. In b. c. 
25 the town was destroyed by Emilias Mamercns (Liy. iv. 9), and it seems 
Lever to have risen to any great importance again. 

Gabii and Fidenss were proverbially joined together (see Jnv. S. x. 99). 
Hrgil mentions them together as colonies of Alba ( Aen. vi. 773) : — 
" Hi tibi Nomentum, et Grabios, nrbemqne Fidenam, 
Hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces " ; 
vhere, it may be observed, Yii^^l shortens the first syllable, whereas Horace 
md Javenal and Siiins (xv. 91 ) make it long. 

tamen iUic vivere veliemA Horace seems to mean that, though Lebedns was 
I place deserted) he conla enjoy living there, though it cut him off from all 
lis friends, for the sake of the fine prospect it gave of the sea, which would 
be an exaggerated way of speaking. He had probably in mind some occa- 
sion when he had admired the sea from Lebedus, and the recollection came 
upon him strongly as he wrote ; or BuUatius may have said something in a 
letter about the fine prospect, and Horace means that he agrees with him. 
' But,' he goes on to say, ' there is a time for all things. The traveller, when 
he gets splashed, may be glad of a tavern to retire to and clean himself, but 
he would not wish to stay there all his life ; and the man who has got chilled 
may be glad of a fire or hot bath, but he does not redcon fires and hot b&ths 
the chief good of life ; and though you may have been glad to get on shore 
in a foreign land, to escape from a storm, you will surely not dimk it neces- 
sary to stay there for ever. If a man is in health, Rhodes and Mvtilene are 
not the places for him ; so come back again while you may, and if you must 
praise those distant parts, praise them at home.' (w. 11-21.) It appears 
as if BuUatius had been a good while absent, and meant to remain much 
longer. 

11. qui Capita Bomam] The road Appius made (b.c. SI 2) extended only 
as far as Capua. It was afterwards extended to Beneventum, and then on 
by two different branches to Bmndisium (see S. i. 5. 79, n.). 

12. nee qui Frigua coUegit] * Colligere ' is not used in this sense elsewhere. 
The meaning is, he who has got chilled. ' Fumos ' may be bakers' ovens, 
or any furnaces to which a man might go to warm himselL 

17. Inadumi] See S. iL 3. 137, n. 

18. Paemtla solslUio, campeatre] The ' paenula' was a thick outer mantle 
worn in bad weather over the toga. The 'campestre' was a linen doth 
worn round the loins, in games or exercises in which the body was otherwise 
stripped, as also in swimming. 

19. camimu,] See Epod. ii. 43, n. 
23. in annum,] See Epp. i. 2. 38 

26. effiui laie maria arbiter] That is, a place which commands (as we say) 
a wide prospect over the sea, such as Lebedus was described to be above. 
The south wind is called 'arbiter Hadriae' in a different sense in C. 
1. 3. 15. 

28. Strenua nos exercet inertia :] . This is a very happy expression, and has 
become proverbial for a do-nothing activity, such exertions as tend to no 
point and produce no fruits. ' Navibus atque quadrigis ' means ' running 
about by sea and land.' ' Quadriga ' is any carriage drawn by four horses 
(abreast, two under the yoke attached to the pole, and two outside, * funales,' 
fastened by traces), though the word is more generally used for a triumphal 
or racing chariot dian for a travelling carriage, of which there were various 
kinds. 'Rheda' was the most general name for such a carriage on four 
wheels (see S. ii. 6. 42, n.). 'Petorritum' was another name, and a third 
was ' carraca,' a later name, not known in Horace's time. There were others, 
each differing more or less from the rest : ' dsium/ * essedom/ ' carpentnm/ 
* pilentum,' ' oovinus.' 
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30. Est UlvArU,'] AU that we know of Ulabra is fhat it was a small 
town of Latiam, not far from Yelitne, and that it was a pkoe of no im- 
portance. 



EPISTLE XII. 

Iccius, to whom tiiis Epistle is addressed, has been mentioned, with aU 
that is known of him, in the Introdnction to C. i. 29, and Fompeias Gros- 
phos in C. ii. 16. It is a letter of introduction for Grosphos to Iccins, who 
was employed in managing Agrippa's estates in Sicily. The Epistle begins 
with some general remarks on the position and circumstances of Iccins, ex- 
horting him to contentment, and commending his pursuit of philosophy in 
the midst of common employments. It then passes on to the recommenda- 
tion of Grosphus, wad finishes with one or two items of public news. 

1 . Frudibus Agrippae] From what sources Agrippa derired his immense 
wealth wo do not know. From this Epistle we learn that he had estates in 
Sicily, probably giren him after his successes against Sextns Fompeias. Hop- 
ace means to say to Iccias, that he has got a good post, and may be yeiy 
comfortable if he is careful. He probably got a percentage on whiat he col- 
lected. He collected Agrippa's rents, * fructus.' 

4. cut rerum suppetit usus] * Berum nsus ' here seems to mean the supply 
of things needful. ' Snppeto,' meaning * to be sufficient,' occurs in Epod. 
xvii. 64. * Fauper' is hero used more in the sense of privation than Horace 
generally uses it. 

7. pontorum] * Fonere ' is the usual word for putting dishes on the table, 
as observ^ on S. ii. 2. 23. Here fine dishes are meant, as we can tell by the 
context. The nettle, * urtica,' forms an ingredient in the broth of poor people 
in this country, and still more in Scotland. ' Frotinns ' means ' right on,' 
and is appliedin yarious ways. Here it means 'in an uninterrupted oowse,' 
that is, 'always.* *Ut' means *even supposing,' as in Epod. i. 21. * Con- 
festim,' 'straightway,' has the same root as 'festino.' 'Fortunae rivus' 
seems, as Orclli says, to have been a proverbial expression. 

10. naturam mutare] Horace says the Same in a different application else- 
where (Epod. iv. 5) : 

" Licet superbns ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus." 

12. Miramw si Demdcriti] " I am surprised that Democritns should have 
allowed his sheep to eat the com ofi^ his nelds, while his mind was wandering 
in swift flight far away, leaving his body ; and yet you, in the midst of such 
sordid work and the infection of money, are bent on wisdom, and that of no 
mean sort, and continue to study things sublime." Democritus of Abdera 
had a considerable patrimony, which he neglected for travel and study. It 
seems his name had passed into a proverb. 

20. EmpedocUs an Stertinium\ Empedocles was bom about b. c. 520, and 
was a man of wealth and station at Agrigentum in Sicily. He was a phi- 
losopher, but his opinions are hard to trace. He pretended to a divine nature. 
(See A. F. 463, sqq.) His poems, of which fragments are extant, were much 
read and admired by the Komans. Horace refers perhaps to a dogma im- 
puted to Empedocles, to which Cicero alludes (De Amic vii.) when he says 
" Agrigentinum quidem doctum qnendam virum carminibns Graecis vatici- 
natum fcrunt, quae in reram natnra totoqne mundo constarent quaeqne mo- 
verentur, ea contrahere amicitiam, dissiparo discordiam." 

Stertinius, of whom all that is known has been told in the Introduction to 
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>. ii. 3, is put agaia as the representatiye of the Stoics. ' Stertininm ' is an 
.djective formed like ' Sulpiciis ' in C. iv. 12. 18. ' Stertinium acumen ' is 
in expression like 'sententia Catonis' and others (see ii. 1. 72, n.). 'DeU- 
et ' is used, perhaps, by way of jocular allusion to the Stoic tneory no- 
iced in S. ii. 3. 

21. Verum seu piscea] This is'only a way of changing the subject, and 
)assing from Iccins and his habits to that which was the chief purpose of the 
Bpistle, the introduction of Grosphus. Murdering leeks and onions is a hu- 
norous way of alluding to the notion of Pythagoras mentioned in S. ii. 6 63, 
ind the same is extended to fishes perhaps, because Empedocles, who believed 
n the metempsychosis, and held that to take life was against the universal 
law, declared that he himself had once been a fish, among other things. 

23. verum] See Kpp. 7. 98. 

24. Viiia amioontm eat aunona] Horace means to say, that good friends are 
cheaply bought, because they do not ask more than is right; they are reason- 
able and mcxlest in their demands, as Grosphus would m. 

26. Caataber Agrippae] See C. ii. 6. 2, n. 

27. Armenius cecidit ;| This is an exaggerated way of stating the case. 
He refers to the completion of the mission of Tiberius, mentioned in the 
Introduction to Ep. 3. At their own request, Augustus sent Tigranes to 
the Armenians, he having been for some time living in exile at Rome. 
They put the reigning king, Artaxias, to death, and received Tigranes, be- 
cause they had chosen to have him for their king. Nevertheless, a coin was 
struck for the occasion, with the inscription Armenia capta. 

— jus imperiumqw Phraates] What Horace says is, that Phraates, king 
of the Parthians, accepted or put himself under the law and ' imperium ' of 
Augustus, prostrating himself at his knees (' genibus minor'), — a ridiculous 
exaggeration. (See Int. to C. iii. 5.) Ovid is nearly as strong (Trist. ii. 
227): 

"Nunc petit Armenius pacem ; nunc porrigit arcus 
Parthus eques timida captaque signa mann." 

29. Copia cortM.I See C. S. 60, n., and compare the expressions in C. iv. 
5. 17, sqq., and 15. 4, sq. 



EPISTLE XIII. 

This letter professes to be written by Horace to one Vinius Asella, the 
bearer of certain volumes of his to Augustus at Rome, Horace being probably 
at his own estate. He writes as if he had given his friend particular and 
anxious instructions, when he started, as to how he was to behave, and as if 
this was to be sent after him, to overtake him on the road, in order to impress 
those instructions upon his memory. It is probable that some such jokes 
may have passed between Horace and his messenger when he started, and 
that he amused himself afterwaixls by putting them into the form of this 
Epistle. The person is assumed to be ignorant of the world, and therefore 
liable to make mistakes in the execution of his mission ; to intrude at an 
unseasonable time ; in the eagerness of his affection for Horace, to be too 
ofiicious ; to carry the books awkwardly, so as to draw attention, or to stop 
in the streets in order to tell his curious friends what important business he 
was upon. The person addressed is called Vinius, and the allusion in v. 8 
leads to the inference that his cognomen was Asellus, or Asina, or Asella, 
which belonged to difierent Roman families. 

What the volumes were that Horace was sending to Augastnsi it is impos- 
sible to say for certain. 
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2. aigncUa votumina,] The number of Tolames would depend upon the 
number of books into which the work was divided, as each book, if it was 
not very long, would be rolled on one stick. (See Epod. 14. 8, n.) Round 
each would be wrapped a piece of parchment, and to this Horace's seal would 
be affixed. 

3. Si validas,] Augustus had very un(%rtain health. 
6. chartae,] See S. ii. 3. 2, n. 

9. fahda Jio^-Y Compare Epod. xi. 8 : "fabula quanta fui." 
10*. lamas ;] This is a rare word, signifying bogs. Horace writes as if tiie 
man was going some arduous journey over hills and rivers and bogs, whereas 
he had but thirty miles, or thereabouts, to go, along a good road, the Via 
Valeria, which passed very near the valley of the Digentia. 

14. glomus fartivae Pyrrhia lanaei\ Pyn'hia is said to be the name of a 
slave in a play of Titinius, who stole some wool, and carried it away so clum- 
sily that she was detected. Titinius was a writer of comedies who lived 
before Terence. Pyrrhia is formed from Pyrrha, the name of a town in 
Lesbos, like Lesbia, Delia, &c. 'Glomus' is the singular number and 
neuter gender. It means a clew or ball of wool. 

15. ut cum pileolo soleas] The notion here is of a person of humble sta- 
tion invited to the table of a great man of his own tribe, who perhaps wanted 
his vote and influence. Having no slave to cany them for him, as was usual, 
he comes with his cap and slippers under his arm in an awkward manner, 
not being accustomed to the ways of fine houses. ' Pileus ' was a skull-cap, 
made of felt, and worn at night or in bad weather. The man would brii^ 
it with him, to wear on his way home from the dinner-party. The ' solea * 
was the slipper, worn in the house, as 'calceus' was the walking shoe. 
(See S. i.3. 127, n.) 

1 6. i\^ vu1{jo names] " Do n't tell it to all the town, that you are the beaier 
of poems from Horace to Augustus ; and though they should stop you, and 
entreat you to tell them your business, press on." Horace, by way of keep- 
ing up the joke, supposes his messenger to arrive, hot from his journey, and 
to be besieged by inquisitive people, wanting to know what biings him to 
Home. 

19. cave ne titubes] This is perhaps another jocular allusion to his name, 
and, as an ass stumbling might chance to break what he was carrying, he 
odds, ' mandataque frangas.' In plain prose it means, ' Take care yon make 
no mistake, nor neglect to deliver your charge.' 



EPISTLE XIV. 

Horace appears to have had a discontented ' villicus,' or steward of his 
property, whom he had promoted to that post from having been orimnally 
one of the lower sort of slaves in the town establishment. While m that 
position, he sighed for what he thought must be the superior freedom of the 
country ; but as soon as he had reached the highest place he could be trusted 
with on the farm, he began to regret the former days when he could get ac- 
cess to the tavern and cook-shop, forgetting, as is common, the vexations that 
had made him long for deliverance before. This man's discontent suggested 
to Horace this Epistle. It is such only in form, for we are not to suppose 
it was ever sent to the villicus. Horace means to describe his own feelings 
in respect to the country, and the change in his habits and character, and at 
the same time to draw a moral from his slave's conduct as to the temper of 
those who never know what they want, who are envious, discontented, and 
lazy. 
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1 . Villice silvarum] The ' vtllicus ' was one of the principal slaves in the 
imilia mstica/ who had the superintendence of a man's farm and ' villa ms- 
;a.' He collected his rents, looked after his slaves, and had charge of everj- 
ing but the cattle, of which there was a separate superintendent. Horace 
ys his woods and fields restored him to himself; that is, they gave him 
>erty and enjoyment of life. 

2. kahitcUum quinqtie focis] 'Focis' is put for 'families.' Horace says 
ere lived on his estate five families, the heads of which were good men, 
ho went up from time to time to the neighboring town of Yaria. Some 
ippose they were 'coloni' (C. ii. 14. 11, n.), lessees who farmed different 
irts of the estate. Varia was thirty miles from Rome, and ten from Tibur, 
1 the Via Valeria. It was four miles from Horace's farm. Its modem 
ime is Vico Varo. 

5. an res.] His land. * Praedia ' were * res mancipi.* 

6. Lamiae] See Introd. to C. iii. 17. * Insolabiliter ' occurs nowhere else. 
9. rumpere claustra.] At the end of the Circus were stalls ('carceres'), in 

hich the chariots remained till the race was ready to begin. They were 
len brought out, and ranged side by side behind a rope called ' alba linea ' 
r ' calx,' which was stretched across the course, and formed a barrier, be- 
ond which the chariots could not advance till the signal was given and the 
)pc withdrawn. It is from this obstruction, or from the ' carcercs,' that the 
letaphor in the text is taken. 

13. 86 non effugit unquam.l Compare C. ii. 16. 19. 

14. Tti mecUastinus.] He had been one of the lowest slaves, used for aU 
lanner of work in the ' familia urbana,' and by his pitiful countenance (for 
e was afraid perhaps to speak) had shown how much he wished to be de- 
ivered from that condition, and to be sent to work on the farm, though that 
7BS generally considered to be the greatest punishment (see S. ii. 7. 118, n.). 
^hen there, he had risen, it may be supposed, to be villicus. * Mediastinus ' 
v^as the name for the lowest sort of slave, both in the town and country es- 
ablishment. It is derived fi'om * medius,' from his standing in the midst, 
md being at every one's call. 

tojcita pr€ce\ See £pp. i. 16. 59, n. 

18. €0 disconvenit] * To this comes the difference between me and you.' 

19. tesca] * Tesca' means any rough wilderness. It is a rare word. 

21. unctap&pind\ As to 'popina' (which Horace calls 'uncta,' because 
)f the greasy viands cooked there), see S. ii. 4. 62, n. 

23. Angmus iste/eret] Horace writes as if he were repeating the contempt- 
lous language of the villicus. ' That little nook of yours would produce 
;>epper and frankincense (which of course was impossible) sooner than 
crapes.* The grapes grown on the farm he did not think worthy of the 
name. That I&race made* his own wine, and that it was not too bad to put 
t>efore Maecenas, we know from C. i. 20. Pepper the ancients must have 
Dbtained, through some channel, from India. 'Thus' or 'tns olibannm,' 
tvhich is a gum-resin, extracted from a tree called now the Boswellia Thuri- 
fera, was brought chiefly from Arabia. See Virgil (Georg. i. 57) : " India 
mittit ebur, molles sua tura Sabaei." 

25. meretrix tibicina,] The * tibia' was played by women as well as men, 
and chiefly by women at meals. 

26. et tamen urges] This is said with a sort of mock compassion : ' And 
yet, poor man ! (though you have none of these comforts to help you on 
your way,) you have to go on turning up the rough soil, feeding the oxen, 
looking out for floods, and all that.' *Jampridem non tacta' implies that 
Horace's property had been neglected before it came into his possession. 
Maecenas had probably never resided there, and perhaps he had not been 
long owner of it when he gave it to Horace. One of the duties the * villicus ' 
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had to attend to, was looking to the banks of the river (Digentia), whidi it 
was apt to burst or overflow when the rains came down heavily. Horace 
has 'docere' again in this connection (A. F. 67). 

31. quid nostrum amcentum dividat] * What disturbs onr harmony,' or pre- 
vents us from agreeing in opinion ; which is, tiiat whereas I can look back 
upon my past enjoyments with pleasure, and am glad to quit them, now that 
my time of life requires it„ to retire to the country, where I am free from 
jealousies and vexations, von are longing to get back to your former life and 
give up the country, which many a poor slave in the town envies yon. So 
the ox envies the horse, and the horse envies the ox, but my judgment is, 
that each should do the work he is best fitted for (31 - fin.). 

32. tenues decuere togae] The toga was generally made of a thid: woollen 
cloth, but there were lighter and finer sorts for summer. These were called 
'rasae,' because the nap was clipped close. 'Nitidi capilli' refers to the 
anointing of the head at meals. See C. ii. 7. 23, n. 

33. immunem Cinarae] Though Cinara loved money, and he had none to 
give, yet she was fond of him. As to this woman, see C. iv. 1. 3, n. 

34. media de luce] * Soon after noon' (see S. ii. 8. 3, n.). It need not he 
taken too literally. Their drinking was not uncommonly carried on from 
three or four o'clock till past midnight, but with idle people, 6r on particular 

. occasions, it began earlier. ' Bibulum ' depends upon ' scis.' As to Falemi, 
see C. i. 20. 10, n. 

36. sed non incidere ludum.'] ' I am not ashamed to amuse myself some- 
times, but I am ashamed never to break off or interrupt my amusements.' 
Ho liked relaxation, but thought it shame to be always idle. 
40. urhana diaria] See S. i. 5. 69. 

42. calo argntus] The word * calo ' was applied to the menial slaves in 
general, though it is not a generic title for such, like 'mediastinus' (v. 14). 
See S. i. 6. 103, n. The meaning of 'aigutus' here is doubtful. It may 
mean * sharp,' or it may mean * noisy.* 

43. ephippia] * Ephippium ' was a saddle, which the Komans appear to 
have used, having copied it from the Greeks. It cUd not differ materially 
from ours, except that it had no stirrups. A saddle-cloth was worn under 
it, sometimes highly ornamented. 



EPISTLE XV. 

Nothing is known of the person to whom this Epistle was written. He 
is called, in the MSS. inscriptions, C. Numonius Vala. It appears that he 
was acquainted with the southern coast of Italy, 'and Horace, who had been 
reconunended by his physician no longer to go (as he had been wont) to 
Baiae, had a mind to try one of the southern ports ; and he writes to Yala 
for information about them. It is an unconnected sort of Epistlcy with a long 
digression upon the lament of Baise at the loss of her invalids, and another 
upon wines, and a third, which occupies half the Epistle, upon the profligacy 
of one Msenius, who squandered all his money on good living, and then 
turned to living at the expense of others. When he had nothing better, he 
ate trijpe, and abused all spendthrifts ; and as soon as he had got any money, 
he spent it in the same way again. Such am I, says Horace ; when I am 
short of money, I commend the serenity of a humble life ; when a windfall 
drops in, I am ready to be as extravagant as you please. 

AH this has not much connection with the professed object of the letter. 

1. Quae sit hiems Vdiae,] Yclia or Elea, famous as the residence of 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Elcatic school of philosophy, and the birth- 
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•lace of Parmenides and Zeno, was a town of Lucania, near the mouth of 
he river Heles or £lees (Alento); Salemum in Campania was situated at 
he head of the bay of Psestum, now the gulf of Salerno, on the heights 
.bove the modem town, which is close to the sea. These places were not 
'ery much frequented, it would seem, at this time, but a new doctor was 
)ringing them into fashion. 

2. quodis via,] Salemum was situated on a very good road, the Via 
\.quiUay of which there was a branch from Picenum as. far as Paestum. 
Thence to Velia, about twenty miles, there was ho Boman road.' 

Baia8\ The atmosphere of Baiae appears to have been clear, and the 
)lace attractive, f Horace calls it ' liquidae,' C. iii. 4. 24, and ' amoenae,' 
Bpp. i. 1. 83.) Tnis made it the most favorite resort of wealthy Bomans. 
To invalids there was the additional attraction of hot sulphurous springs. 
Elorace had been in the habit of going to Baiae, as we may infer from his 
connecting it with the Sabine hills, Prasneste, and Tibur, in C. iii. 4 ; but it 
ippears he was now advised -to try a different treatment, and seek some 
Dther climate. ' Supervacuus ' n^^ans 'useless'; the place would do him 
Qo good. As to the form of the word, see C. ii. 20. 24. 

3. Mvaa — Antordus] This physician was a freedman of Augustus, and 
came into notice chiefly through curing him of a bad illness he contracted in 
the Cantabrian expedition. Having found cold bathing successful with the 
emperor, Musa appears to have made that his general principle of treatment. 
At any rate, he recommended it to Horace, and he followed his advice, not 
without reluctance, as it would seem from this Epistle. The death of Mar- 
cellus may have contributed to making Baias unpopular for a time, but it 
soon recovered its character (see above, Epp. 1. 83). There are some frag- 
ments of medical works by Musa still extant, and he is frequently referred to 
as an authority by Qalen. The order of the names is inverted, as in C. ii. 
2.3; 11.2. . 

et tamen tilts Me facit invisumyl The sentence is this : '' Antonius Musa 
makes out that Buae is useless for me, and yet he makes Baiae hate me, be- 
cause I am drenching myself with cold water in the middle of winter." 
Horace goes on to say that the town is angry with all the patients for de- 
serting it. 

5. Sam mttrteta relinqui] * Murteta ' means groves in which houses were 
erected over sulphur springs for vapor baths. 

8. Qai caput et etomachum] A douche bath on the head or stomach would 
now be thought a strong remedy even by hydropathists ; but it is one of 
those which ancient physicians recommended. 

9. Clusinis Gahio9que\ Clnsium (Chiusi) was one of the chief towns of 
Etraria, the capital of Porsenna, and the place where the Gauls received that 
insult which led to their siege of Rome (Liv. v. 33). It was situated on the 
Via Cassia, about one hundred miles north of Borne. Strabo (v. 3) men- 
tions several cold streams at this place, called ra'^AX/SovXa, which were use- 
ful in many complaints both for bathing and drinking. 

10. deoersoria} Sec S. i. 5. 2, n. There was a branch of the Via Appia 
at Sinuessa, leaaing to Cnmae, called the Via Domitiana ; but that, as the 
name shows, was not constructed at this time, and probably the traveller 
would have to continue along the Via Appia till he came to Capua, from 
whence the Via Campana went to Cumae to the right, and the Via Aquilia 
went straight on to Salemum, and the Appia branched off" through Caudinm 
to Beneventum. (See S. i. 5. 50. 71.) This explains 'laeva habena.' The 
horse would turn to the right as usual to go to Cumae (whence the road was 
continued to the Lucrine Lake and to Bauli and Baiae, about four or five 
miles from Cumae). 

16. vina ruftil morvr illius orae ;] The nearest place to Salemum spoken 
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of as growing wines is Sarrentam (Sorrento), at the end of tho promontory 
that bears its name, and forms the southern honndarp' of the bay of Naples. 
This wine is mentioned in S. ii. 4. 55. Horace had no high opinion of it 
He did not think it worth while to ask about the wine, which he knew was 
bad. 

17. perferre patiquef] This pleonasm occurs again in the next Satire, t. 
74. It serves to make up a verse. 

21. Lucanae] This supposes he was going to Yelia. 

24. Pkaeaxque revertif] See Epp. i. 2. 28. 

26. Maenius,] See S. i. 1. 101, n. 'Fortiter' is used ironically. 'TJr- 
banus * means * witty.' * Scun-a vagus ' means a parasite who was ready to 
dine anywhere, paying for his dinner with his jokes. 

31. Pemicies et tempestas barathrumqtie] All these words belong to 'ma- 
celli,' as to which see S. ii. 3. 229, n. He was a plague that wasted, a 
tempest that swept, a gulf that swallowed up, the whole contents of the 
market. 

37. corrector Bestius.l The meaning is,*that Maenius, whenever he could 
not get a good dinner from one of those who patronized or were afraid of him, 
would dine prodigiously off tripe and coarse mutton, and then declare all 
good livers ought to be branded on the belly : a censor as strict as Bestius, 
who was, no doubt, some person well known at the time, perhaps as a spare 
liver or reprover of profligate living, though nothing is known of him now. 
* Corrector' is here used for a reformer of morals, as in Epp. ii. 1. 129 it is 
applied to poets. 

39.. Verterat in famum et cinerem,] This was evidently an ordinary way 
of speaking. He' got rid of all the plunder he made from fools who patron- 
ized him. 

41. Nil melius turdo, nil vulva] As to 'turdus,' see S. ii. 5. 10, n. The 
womb and breast (*sumen') of a sow, especially after her first litter, were 
considered great delicacies. 

42. Nimirum hie ego sum ;] Compare Epp. 6. 40 : " no fueris hie tu." 
ivravB* fl/jLi is a common expression with the Tragedians. * Nimirum,' 'of 
course, as is natural : how could anything better be expected of me ? ' (See 
Eppr 9. 1.) He means to say, that of course, like his neighbors, he professes 
love for poverty while he is poor, but as soon as he gets any money he is 
ready for any extravagance. 

46. nitidis fundata pecunia villis.] * Villa ' was a country house, as opposed 
to 'aedes,' a town house. There were 'villae rusticae,' farm-houses, and 
' villae urbanae,' houses in the neighborhood of towns (to which sense we 
limit the word in our use of it) or in the country, but built in many respects 
after the fashion of town houses. The 'urbanae villae' were often bnilt at 
great expense, with much marble about them, which, is referred to in * nitidis.' 
' Fundata ' moans ' invested.' It is not so used elsewhere. 



EPISTLE XVI. 

QuiNTius, to whom this Epistle is addressed, cannot be identified with 
any known person. The same name is connected with the eleventh Ode of 
the second Book ; but there is no i*eason to suppose them to belong to one 
person. There is no more reason in the Epistle than in the Ode why a name 
should appear at all ; for the subject is general, being the liability of men to 
be deceived in respect to their own goodness and that of others by the judg- 
ment of the multitude. This discourse is appended, rather abruptly, to a 
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}hort description of Horace's residence, in anticipation of ihe inqturies he 
supposes Quintius might make on that subject. 

1. Jitndus] See S. ii. 5. 108, n. 

2. Arvo paacat herum] Horace had some of his land under his own culti- 
ration ; but it was no great (j^uantity, as we may infer from the number of 
slaves employed upon it (S. ii. 7. 118). The rest he seems to have let (£pp. 
14. 2, n.). Part of his land was arable, and part of it meadow (£pp. 15. 
26-30, and C. iii. 16. 30, ''segetis certa fides meae''). He had a garden 
(Epp. 14. 42). He must also have had vines (23, n.). In short, it was an 
ordinary farm on a small scale. In the second and third verses Horace re- 
counts the different productions of his farm, while he supposes Quintius to 
ask about them. 

2. opulenta] This is a rare word, and does not occur in any earlier writer. 

3. an amiUa viiibus tdmo,] See C. ii. 15. 5 : '' platanusque caelebs Evincet 
ulmos." 

5. Continui inofUes\ The valley of the Licenza is the only valley which 
cuts the range of mountains extending from the Campagna above Tibur to 
Carseoli, about forty-five miles from Home. Without this valley this im- 
mense body would be a continuous mass. It lies nearly north and south, 
which corresponds with the description of the text. See C. i. 17. 1, n. 

8. Temperiem lauJes.] The position of the valley keeps it cool in summer 
and warm in winter, the latter by the exclusion of the north wind (Tramon- 
tana). The Scirocco ('plumbeus Auster') is modified in its strength and 
character as it penetrates the mountains. 

Quid, si rubicunda] * Why, if I tell you that my thorns bear abundantly 
the red cornel and the plum, that my oaks and my ilexes delight my pigs 
with plenty of acorns, and their master with plenty of shade, you may say it 
is the woods of Tarentum, brought nearer to Home.' ' Fnige ' is nowhere 
else used for acorns, the common food for pigs. 

12. Fons €iiam\ There are two small streams which feed the Licenza in 
this valley, which that river nearly bisects. Either of these rivulets may be 
the one Horace alludes to. 

14. Jiuit utilis,] See note on v. 8 of the last Epistie. 

15. dutces, etiam si credis amoenae,] A place may be 'dulcis' from associ- 
ation or other causes : it can only be ' amoenus ' from its climate, its beauties, 
and so forth. As to ' Septembribus horis,' see S. ii. 6. 18, n., and for 'audis ' 
see note on v. 20 of the same Satire. 

17. Tu recte vivis] He goes on to compliment and advise his friend: 
' Your life is what it should be, if you are careAil to be what you are ac- 
counted. For ail Rome has long spoken of you as a happy man. But I am 
afraid lest you should trust the judgment of others about you, rather than 
your own.' 

24. pudor malus] See S. ii. 3. 39, n. He says it is a false shame that 
would induce a patient to conceal his sores from the physician ; and so it is 
for a man to hide his defects, rather than bring them to the wise to cure. 

25. Si quis bella tihi] * Tibi ' depends on ' pugnata,' which is joined with 
'bella' in C. iii. 19. 4. See note on C. ii. 6. 11. Quintius had no doubt 
seen service ; but, says Horace, if any one were to speak of your campaign- 
ing in such language as this (then he quotes two lines, said to be taken from 
the panegyric of Varius on Augustus, referred to on C. i. 6. 11), you would 
recognize It as meant, not for you, but for Csesar. But if you allow yourself 
to ho called wise and correct, does your life correspond to that name any 
more than your military exploits to the above encomium ? Literally, ' Do 
you answer in your own name,' or * on your own account ? ' ' Vacuas 
aures ' are ears which, being unoccupied, are ready to receive wliat is spoken. 
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27. Tene magia -^populum] * Whether thy people care for thy safety- more, 
or thou for theirs, may Jove ever doahtfal keep, he who watches oyer both 
thee and Rome.' The meaning of this is, * May thy country ever care for 
thee, and thou for thy country, with an equal affection.' 

30. Cam pcUeris sapiens] See C. i. 2. 43, n. 

31. Nempe Vir bonus} Quintias is supposed to answer, 'Yes, surely, I 
like to be called good and wise, and so do yon.' ' Nay,' replies Horaoe, 

* such praise as this is given one day, and may be withdrawn ue next ; and 
you are obliged to resign your claim, because you know yon do not deserve 
it. But if a man attacks me with charges I know I am innocent of, is that 
to affect me and make me blush 9 ' 

40. Ftr honvts est quisf] The answer is to this effect : " In the eyes of the 
people the good man is he who never transgresses the laws ; who is seen act- 
ing as 'judex ' in important causes, and has never been known to be corrupt ; 
whom men choose as their sponsor, and whose testimony carriea weight in 
court ; but all the while the man's o^yn neighborhood and family may know 
him to be foul within, though fair enough without." 

41. Qui consulta pcirum,] Of the component parts of the Roman ciyU law 
Horace mentions tnree. ' Jura ' signifies legal rights and rules of law. It 
has the latter meaning here. ' Leges,' properly so called, were laws passed 
in the ' comitia centuriata.' They were first approved by the senate, and 
then proposed to the comitia by a magistratus of senatorial rank. ' Flebis- 
cita,' laws passed by the plebs in their comitia tribnta, were made binding on 
the whole people by the * lex Hortensia,' passed b. c. 288, and thenceforward 
they had the force of leges. ' Senatus-consulta ' ('consulta patrum ') appear, 
in some instances, to have had the force of law during the republic ; under 
the empire, they superseded the legislation of the comitia. Horace might 
have added other paits of law, and more particularly * mores,* which were all 
those laws that sprang from immemorial usage. 

42. secantur] See S. i. 10. 15, n. ' Tenere,' in the sense of gaining a 
cause, is not common. It is used by Cicero (Pro Caecina, c. 24) : " Scaevola 
causam apud centumviros non tenuit." 

43. Quo res sponsore] See S. ii. 6. 23, n. Horace means a man whose 
credit is good as a sponsor and a witness. 

46. Nee furtum feci] There are some who think themselves very good, 
who would be bad it they dared. To such a one Horace answers as he an- 
swered his slaye, when he boasted of his goodness. Yv. 46>56 are a dia- 
logue between the slave and his master ; the application, being easily made, 
is not expressed. Not to be very wicked does not make a man good ; nor is 
it sufficient to abstain from crime through fear of punishment : our motive 
should be the love of virtue for her own sake. * Sabellus ' may mean the 

* villicus,' or it may be taken for any plain-judging man. Many suppose 
Horace means himself. Orelli does so. ' Frugi ' is explained on S. ii. 5. 77. 

57. Fir bonus, omne forum] He whom the people believe to be good, whom 
everybody turns to look at as he walks through the Forum, and looks up to 
when he speaks in the courts. *' Gaude quod spectant ocnli te mille loqnen- 
tem." (Epp. 6. 19.) There were three principal *fora' in Rome, in which 
judicial and other public (as well as mercantile) business was carried on. 
The Forum Romanum was simply calied Forum, because it was the lai^fit ; 
and till the time of Julius Caesar it was the only one. The dictator began 
the erection of another, adjoining the Forum Romanum, and it was called 
after him. It was finished by Augustus. Afterwards Augustus built a small 
forum in the same neighborhood, wherein none but judicial business was 
transacted. It was partially destroyed by fire, and i^stored by Hadrian. 
Otiher *fora' were afterwaitis erected by different emperors (Nerva, Trajan, 
Vespasian). In every ' forum ' there was a ' basilica (or more than one), a 
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lilding devoted to the joint purposes of judicial and commercial business, 
t the end of the building was a part called * tribunal/ devoted to law. 

58. vtl porco vd bone] The animals most commonly sacrificed by the Ro- 
ans were sheep, pigs, and oxen. On public occasions these three were sac- 
ficed together, and the sacrifice was called ' suovetaurilia/ being a combina- 
on of the three names. Private persons would only sacrifice the three ou 
reat occasions, and on some there would be several of each or any of them 
fered together. Ordinarily they sacrificed but one, according to their 
leans or their zeal. 

59. Jane pater 1] See S. ii. 6. 20, n. Silent devotion was not practised or 
nderstood by the ancients, any more than it is by the heathen or Mahomc- 
ins now : ixtrh. (f>€ovr}s wHxtautu det is reported to have been a saying of 
'ythagoras. Silent prayers were supposed to be a veil cither for improper 
etitions, or magical incantations, or something wrong. To speak witli men 
s if the gods were listening, and with the gods so as men might overhear, is 

rule found in more than one writer. 

60. Pulchra iMverna,'] Laverna was a goddess associated with Mercurius, 
s the god who presided over thieving. The derivation of the word is uncer- 
ain. 

64. In triviis Jixum] Pcrsius, speaking of a man who was above sordid 
trays, says (v. 110), "Inque Into fixum possis transccndere nummum/' 
rherc there is a Scholium which says that boys used to fasten an as to the 
lavement, and amuse themselves with watching people stop to pick it up. 
kVhether this is referred to by Horace, or whether any such practice existed, 
5 doubtful. It is very likely Horace means no more than a man stooping to 
)ick up an as from the mud. 

65. qui cupiet metuet quoque j] Horace joins fear and desire in Epp. i. 2. 51, 
md ii. 2. 155. 

67. Perdidit arma,] The man who is ever hurrying after money, and 
swallowed up in love of it, has cast away his arms, and run away from the 
ranks of virtue. If you catch him, do not put him to death, but sell him for 
a slave, which is all he is fit for. He may do good service in keeping cattle, 
or ploughing, or going with his master, the mcrcator, to sea, replenishing the 
market, and so forth. 

69. Vendere cum potsis] One of the principal sources from which the Ro- 
mans got their slaves, in earlier times, was the prisoners of war. Dealers 
always accompanied the camp for the purpose of purchasing them. They 
were sold on the spot by auction, ' sub corona,' that is, with a chaplet on then: 
head to mark them for sale. Sec Caesar (B. G. iii. 16). Captives reserved 
to follow the triumph of the commander were put to death when the proces- 
sion was oyer (see Epod. 7. 8, n.). The law-writers derive 'servus' from 
'servare,' as prisoners kept for slavery were not put to death. 'Annona' 
properly signikes the year's supply of provisions from the harvest. * Penus ' 
signifies provisions of all sorts ; here it means all sorts of imported provisions, 
preserves, etc. ' Penus ' is of two declensions, the second and third. 

73. Vir bonus et sapiens] * The virtuous and wise man can speak to For- 
tune as Dionysus did to Pentheus.' The scene alluded to is that in the Bac- 
chsB of Euripides (489, sqq.). Vv. 495, 496 are almost literally translated in 
vv. 77, 78. Pentheus, king of Thebes, hearing that a young stranger has 
come to his country, giving himself out to be Dionysus, and has tempted all 
the women to go out and do honor to him, sends his servants to apprehend 
him. The god allows himself to be taken, and, when brought before the 
king, describes himself as the servant of Dionysus. Then follows a dial<^e, 
of which the verses above referred to form part. The application is obvious. 
The good man can bid defiance to the reverses of Fortune,, since at any time 
he wishes he can call death to his assistance, — a bad doctrine for good men. 
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• 

Cicero did not «pproTe of it He says, " Tetat Prtbagoras injossn impento- 
ris, id est Dei, de praesidio et statione ritae deoedere" (Cat. Miy. c. 20). 
The ancients bad very loose notions on snicide. 

79. man ultima linea rerum est] This refers to the 'alba Ilnea' mentioned 
on £pp. 14. 9, which was the goal as well as starting-point in the chariot- 
races. 



EPISTLE XVII. 

Who Scsera was there are no means of determining, and it is qoite im- 
material. He bears no part in the Epistle, which might hare been stddressed 
to anybody of his age. its professed purpose is to instruct a yoong man how 
to rise in the world by paying court to great people, which is dedared to be 
an art of no small merit. The chief secret or this art is said to be a well- 
affected modesty, and a tact in letting your wants be rather felt than heard by 
your patron, and this is the only advice that is offered. The Epistle ends 
abruptly, and is a mere fragment 

3. docendus adhuc,] He was young, and had yet much to learn. ' Amicn- 
lus ' is a diminutive expressing endearment 

4. Caecus iter monstrare velit ;] Erasmus quotes as a proverb fir/T€ nxfikhv 
itfiyovj fujire iKvaijTov avfipovkop. Our Lord twice used it in instructing 
his disciples (Matt xv. 14, Luke vi. 39). 

8. Ferentinum] This was a municipium on the Via Latina, about forty- 
six miles from Bome, in the country of the Hemici. It still retains its name 
Ferentino. It appears not to have neen much frequented, and Horace recom- 
mends his friena to go there, if the object of his wishes is to avoid the noise 
of the town, and to &ad a quiet life, which he says is not without its recom- 
mendations. 

10. moriensquefe/ellit.] Horace uses 'fallere ' as the Greeks used Xov^ayvcF 
(see C. iii. 16. 32, n.). But it is only used absolutely here and in the next 
Episde (v. 103). Horace takes his expression from the Greek proverb 
\dB€ piwras, which appears to have been used by the Epicureans and 
Cyrenaics. 

11. Si prodesse iuis] Horace's aigument for servility is, that it is neces- 
sary, if a man wants to be of use to his friends, and to make himself com- 
fortable. 

12. siccus ad unctum.l As a poor man to the rich. ' Siccus ' means poor, 
as one who cannot command a dinner, or can only command a dry one ; 
and ' unctus ' means a rich man who fares sumptuously. The Cynics were 
called ^/KS^xryoi from their abstinence, and ^po<j>ayia aQiong the early 
Christians was a fast. 

13. Si pranderet dus patienier] There is a story of Aristippus, that he was 
one day passing Diogenes, the Cynic, while he was washing some vegetables 
for his dinner, and he was accosted thus : " If you had learnt to put up with 
this, you would not have been a slave in the palace of kings," aUudmg to 
his having been the guest of Dionysius of Syracuse. The answer of Aris- 
tippus was : " And if you knew how to associate with your fellows, you 
would not now be washing herbs." 

15. mti me notat.] * Notarc ' is used in a bad sense (see S. i. 6. 20, n.). 

18. Mordacem Cyniam] The Cynics received their name from the place 
where Antisthencs taught, the Cynosarj^es, a gymnasium at Athens. The 
popular notion of a Cynic (expressed by 'mordacem/ 'biting') is derived 
rather from the conduct of the followers (of whom Diogenes was one) than 
of the founder of tlie school. 
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19. Scurror ego ipse mihiy] This verb does not occur elsewhere. The par- 
ciple is nsed ia the next Epistle (v. 2). Aristippus' is supposed to pany 
le blow (' eludere/ a metaphor taken from the gladiators) of Diogenes by 
imitting, for the sake of argument, that he acted parasite to a king ; yet it 
as for his own advantage ; whereas the Cynic acted parasite to the popu- 
ice for their amusement ; he begged their dirty proyisions, and gaye them 
larling jests in return ; and by accepting their alms, he acknowledged 
imself their inferior, and this though he professed to want nothing of them 
r any one else. ' Hoc' refers to the remoter object, as in S. ii. 2, where see 
ote on V. 30. 

20. Equus me portet, aktt rex,] The Greeks had a proverb, tinros fie <^epec, 
lafTtXevs fie rpc <^et, which words are said to have been first uttered by a 
oldier of Philip of Maccdon to his mother, who entreated him to ask exempt 
ion from service. 

21. Officium facio :"] 'Officium' is commonly applied to attendance on 
Tcat people ; and the most servile are wont to say they are only * doing their 
.uty' by their betters. As to *vilia rerum,' see C iv. 12. 19, n.; S. ii. 
'. 83. 

23. Omnis Aristippiim decuit color] See Epp. i. 1. 18, n. ' Color' is 'color 
itae' (S. ii. 1. 60), and corresponds to *vitao via* below (v. 26). Wo use 
complexion ' in the same double sense. Horace means that, while Aristip- 
)us paid court to the rich, he could do without them, if necessary. * On the 
>ther hand,' he says, * he who, on the principle of endurance, puts on his 
louble cloak, I should be surprised if a change of life would suit him ' ; that 
s, he is more the creature of habit than the man ho condemns. 

25. daplici panno] The asceticism of Diogenes was his way of carrying 
)ut the principle ofcndurance, which was a chief feature in his teacher's sys- 
cm. A coarse ' abolla,' a garment thro^vn loosely over the person, served 
lim for his dress, without tunic. He is said to have been the first to wear it 
luuble and to have slept in it, and those who followed him, adopting the 
amo practice, were called BiirXoeifiaroi and axiVwvcy. Juvenal says the 
Stoics differed from the Cynics only in the use of the tunic (S. xiii. 121). 

28. cdebarima per loca] See C ii. 12. 20, n. 

30. Alter MUeti textam] The purple and wool of Miletus were held in 
jrcat esteem by the Greexs. As to 'chlamys,' see Epp. i. 6. 40, n. It ap- 
)cars that there were several stories current among the ancients about the 
udifference of Aristippus to drcss. ' Cane pejus ct angui ' is a proverbial 
vay of speaking. 'Pejus* occurs in the same connection, C. iv. 9. 60, 
' Pej usque leto flagitium timet." 

33. lies gerere et capias] He says triumphs arc fine things (they reach the 
hrone of Jbye and affect the skies), but there is no small merit in pleasing 
he great, and it is not everybody who can do it. 

36. Non cuivis homini] Ov iravrbs dvBpos els Kopivdov etrff 6 TrXovr. 
There are various explanations given of this proverb, but none can safely 
)c relied upon. * To go to Corinth' involved a difficulty in some sense or 
)thcr, and so the proverb applies to anything that is difficult and requires 
musual clearness. 

37. Sedit qui timuit] The perfect is used as the aorist. ' He sits idle who 
s afraid he shall not succeed. Esto ! Be it so (let him pass) : but what of 
lim who succeeds ? Has he not done manfully ? ' 

41. Aut virtus nomen inane est,] 'Either virtue is an empty name, or the 
ictive man docs well to look for his crown and his reward.' 

42. experiens vir.] This means an active man, who tries every means of 
luccess. 

45. caput hoc eratf] He means that modesty and the absence of importu- 
lity is the best way of succeeding with the great ; not to be eager to ask. 
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but to be modest, and take what is offered (see Int.). 'Erat' seems to 
mean * this is the point I was coming to.' Bat see C. i. 37. 4, n. ; £pp. i. 
4. 6, n. 

47. nee vendibUis nee paacere Jirmus,'] * Not salable (because worth noth- 
ing) nor sufficient for our support' ' Firmus ' with the infinitive mood is the 
construction found so frequently in the Odes. See C. i. 1. 18, n. 

48. d(imat,\ He does as good as cry, ' Give me food ! ' and the conse- 
quence is another chimes in with, ' The boon must be divided, and a part 
cut off for me.' • 

49. dividuo findetur munere guadm.] * Dividuus ' is used in the sense of 
' divisus ' : ' quadra/ a fourth part, is put for any fragment See Forcell. 
for several examples. 

50. Sed tacitus pasct] If the greedy fellow could only have been qniet, he 
might have kept it all to himself A crow cawing over the morsel luck or 
thieving has thrown in his way, and thereby attracting the attention and envr 
of his brethren, applies to many a knave who loses his ill-gotten gains through 
his own folly in parading them. 

52. Brundisium comes aut Surrentwn'] To Brundisium a man might go on 
business; to Surrentum (Sorrento) for the climate and scenery, which are 
still very healthy and beautiful. Surrentum was made a Roman oolony 
about this time. We do not hear mach of it as a place of resort, though 
from this passage we may infer that it was one of the pleasant spots on £e 
Campanian coast to which the wealthy Romans went for change of air. Its 
wines were celebrated (see Epp. 15. 16, n.). In mentioning Brundisium, 
Horace may have been thinking of his journey with Msecenas. He says, if 
a man, going into the country with his great friend, talks of the roughness of 
the roads, the bitterness of the cold, the loss of his purse, and so on, in order 
to get money from his patron, he is like the woman who is always ciying for 
the pretended loss of a trinket, in hopes her lover will give her more, till at 
last she is no longer believed ; or the man who pretended he had broken his 
leg in order to get a ride, but when he broke his leg in earnest, no one 
would listen to him. 

54. viatica] See Epp. ii. 2. 26, n. 

55. catdlam,] This is a diminutive form of ' catena,' and is used for a 
bracelet or necklace : ' periscelis ' appears to be an anklet, such as women, 
and young children of both sexes, m the East, wear universally. * Nota 
acumina ' means * the hackneyed tricks.* 

59. Fracto crure planum,] The Romans adopted the Greek word irKopos 
for a vagabond and impostor. As to ' plurima,' see C. i. 7. 8, n. Horace 
makes the man swear by the Egyptian Osiris, as if that were the most sacred 
of oaths. Among other new suyperstitions, the worship of Isis had been 
lately introduced into Rome. Efforts were made, from time to time, to put 
it down, and Augustus forbade its being exercised in the city. But under 
later emperors it became established, with the encouragement of the govern- 
ment, in conjunction with that of Serapis. Osiris was' not worshipped sepa- 
rately, but shared, perhaps, the reverence paid to his wife (Isis). 
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This Epistle contains some more advice to a young man beginning life, 
as to how he should win the favor of the great. The person addressed is 
young Lollius, respecting whom see the Introduction to Epp. 2 of this book, 
which is also addressed to him. The counsel Horace gives is not creditably 
to himself or the age he lived in. 
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I, Itberrime LoUi,] ' My frank LolUns.' See Introdaction. On 'mctaes/ 
s C. ii. 2. 7 ; and as to 'scorrantis/ see last Ep., ver. 19. 

4. LHacolorf] This means no more than 'different/ 

5. prope majus,] See C. iv. 14. 20 ; S. ii. 3. 32. 

6. Aaperitas] A roughness, clownish, nncoath, and disgusting. 

7. tonsa cote,] With the hair cut short down to the very skin, which would 
show a want of regard to appearances. 

9. Virtus est medium vitiortm] See C. ii. 10. 5, n. 

10. imiDerisor lecti] See S. ii. 8. 20, n. 'Derisor' means a parasite 
whose business it was to keep the company amused with jokes, such as the 
man described in S. i. 4. 87, sq. 

13. dictata magisiro\ See S. i. 10. 75, n. 

14. partes mimum tractare secundas,] * Secnndas agere ' is a phrase taken 
from the stage. It applied to all the actors, except the chief. In the ' mimi,' 
which consisted chiefly of dumb show, the inferior parts were all arranged, 
and the actors played, so as to support the principal character. In most 
cases one of the parts was that of a parasite. The subordinates were also 
called • adjutores.^ (See S. i. 9. 45, n. ; A. P. 192, n.) 

15. de Icma saqte caprinai\ '^o quarrel about goats' wool is plainly equiv- 
alent to quarrelling aoout nothing at all 

16. Scilicet ut non] * Forsooth, that I should not be belieyed before any- 
body else, and boldly bark out what I know to be true ! Why, a second life 
would be a poor return ' (for such an indignity). 

19. Castor acicU an Dolichos plus ;] This is the same sort of gossip that 
Maecenas is represented as discussing with Horace (S. ii. 6. 44, sqq.). If 
Dolichos be right, the name is that of a Greek slave, derived from Doliche, . 
a town of Thessaly. 

20. Brundisium Minuci] This road is only once more mentioned by any^ 
classical writer (Cic. ad Ait. ix. 6), and it is impossible to sav anything 
about it with certainty, except that it passed by the town of Alba. There 
was a Porta Minutia leading out of Rome, the site of which is unknown; 
but it is probable that this road led from that gate, and that it was in the 
southern part of the city. 

22. Gloria ^uem — vestit] See S. i. 6. 23, n. 

25. decern vitiis instructior] * Furnished with ten times as many defects.' 

26. velutipia mater] Like a fond mother who wishes her child to be wiser 
and better tnan herself, the patron advises his client 

30. Arta decet sanum comitem toga ;] ' A narrow toga suits my humble 
friend if he be wise.' The size and shape of the toga are referred to on 
Epod. iv. 8. 

31. Eutrapelus] Aristotle defines evTpasrtXia as n€iraili€Vfitini vfipts, a 
refined impertinence. It appears that for his wit this name was given to P. 
Volumnius, an cques, and friend of M. Antonius, to whom are addressed 
two of Cicero's letters (Ad Fam. vii. 32, 33). From the way Horace writes, 
lie most have been dead at this time. 

34. honestum Officium,] This means the calls of duty, in a better sense 
than in the last Epistle (v. 21 ). See Epp. ii. 2. 68. 

36. Thrax erit] Sec S. ii. 6. 44. Horace says he will get into debt, and 
be reduced to hire himself as a gladiator, or drive a costermonger's hack. 
' Ad imum ' is not elsewhere used as ' ad extremum,' but it means ' when 
he has got to the lowest point.' As to 'nummos alienos,' see Epp. ii. 
2. 12, n. 

37. Arcanum neoue tu] He must not be inquisitive about his patron's 
secrets, or betray tnem, nor praise his own tastes at the expense of the great 
man's, nor take to his books when he wants him to go hunting. 

38. vino tortus] This expression is repeated in A. P. 435. 
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41. Amphionis atque Zethi] Theee fabalons brothers, the sons of Antiope 
by Zens, were different in their dispositions, the one being given to mnsio, 
and the other to country pursuits. Zethus, it appears, had a contempt for 
Amphion's lyre, and advised him roughly to throw it away, and take to 
arms, and to useful pursuits, like his own. 

46. AMis onerata plaqia] See Epp. i. 6. JEtoiian toils are toils fit for 
Meleager, the king of ^tolia, and tne destroyer of the Calydoniau boar. 
With 'senium' compare 'senectus' (Epod. xiii. 5). 

48. pulmenta laitorihus empta ;] Compare S. ii. 2. 20 : " Ta pulmentaria 
quaere Sudando." ' Pulmentom ' originally signified anything eaten widi 
' puis,' porridge or gruel (a common dish with the early Romans), to give it 
a flavor. It came afterwards to signify any savory dish. 

54. Prodia sustineas campestria ^ Compare A. P. 379. The alkision is 
to the games on the Campus Martins. 

55. Cafitabrica beUa] See C. ii. 6. 2. 

56. Partkorum signa] See C. iii. 5, Introduction. 

57. et si quid abe^] This is mere flattery, like that about the standards. 
Augustus had no intention of extending the Roman empire at this time. No 
further conquest was attempted till b. c. 15, when some of the Alpine tribes 
were beaten by Drusus and Tiberius, and their country made into a province. 
(See C. iv. 4, Intix)duction.) 

58. Ac, ne te retrahas] Horace adds another reason why he should not 
refuse to join the amusements of his patron, that he cannot say he has no 
turn for that sort of thing, for he is wont to amuse himself at home with such 
sports as sham-fights, though Horace does not mean to say he is given to 
wasting his time on such matters. 

59. extra numerum — modumque] This is, literally, * out of time and tune.' 

60. rure paterno ;] Where the estates of the elder Lollius lay, or who was 
his other son, is not known. The two brothers, it appears, got up a repre- 
sentation of the battle of Actium, on a pond perhaps in their father's grounds, 
and they made the slaves ('pueros') act the soldiers and sailors, while they 
took the principal characters themselves, the elder acting Augnstas, and hu 

' brother M. Antonius. 

, 64. vdox Victoria fronde coronet.'\ Victoria is always represented as a 
young female, with wings, and with a palm-branch or a wreath in her hand^ 
or both. 

66. Fauior tUroque — pollice] In the fights of gladiators, the people ex- 
pressed their approbation by turning their thumbs down, and the reverse by 
uplifting them. When a gladiator had got his adversary down, or disarmed 
him, he looked to the spectators for this signal, and according as the thumb 
was up or down he despatched or spared the man. Thus ' fautor utroque 
pollice ' is a proverbial way of speaking. See Juvenal (iii. 36). 

68. Quid de quoque viro et cui\ * Quoque ' is from * quisque,' ' every man.' 
' Percontator ' is a gossip who is always asking questions in order to retail 
the answers, generally in a perverted form. ESs ears are always open to 
pick up remarks ('patulae'), and his tongue always active to repeat them. 

72. Non ancilla tuum] See S. ii. 5. 91, n. as to the use of 'non' for *nc.' 

75. Munei'e te parvo beet] ' Lest he be generous, and make you happy with 
this trumpery present, or be cruel and revise it you.' This seems to be the 
meaning ; that is to say, the patron may take it into his head to gratify his 
dependant with a present of the slave he admires, and then think he has done 
.enough for him, or he may refuse to make him the present, and this would 
give him pain. 

78. qitor^dam] See C ii. 10. 17, n. S. ii. 2. 82. 

79. deceptus omitte tueii,) * When once you have found yourself deceived, 
do not take him under your protection, but reserve your infiuesce for one 
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a thoroughly know, that, if need be, yon may be able to shelter him from 

iumny ; for when the good are slandered, what do you sappose may not 

ppen to yourself ? ' The Scholiasts say that Theon was a man of malig- 

nt wit in Horace's time, and that he was a ' libertinus ' who provoked his 

atronos,' and was turned out of his house with the present of a ' qnadrans,' 

d told to go and buy a rope to hang himself. This is all we know of him, 

d this is very uncertain. 

91. media de node] See S. ii. 8. 3, n. 

93. Nodttmos — vapores.] This must be taken to signify the feverish heats 

at come on after much drinking. 

95. obscuri] 'Reserved.' 

100. Virtutem doctrina paret,] Whether virtue is a science (Jnurniiiai) 

id capable of being taught (didain-^), was discussed by Socrates, who held 

at it was so, in a certain sense. The question was a conmion rhetorical 

eme in Horace's day. 

103. fcUlentis semita vitae.] See £pp. 17. 10, n., and compare Juvenal 
:. 363) : "semita certe TranquiUae per virtutem patet unica vitae." 

104. gelidus DigerUia rivus,] The Digentia (Licenza), rising near Horace's 
)use (see Epp. 16. 12, n.), after a course of about six miles emptied itself 
Lto the Anio, about half a mile beyond the Via Valeria, which crossed it. 

105. Quern Mandela bibitA There is a village called Bardela, which prob- 
bly stands on the site of Mandela. From its position at the head of the 
illcy, and the winds that blow upon it from the northeast, it was colder 
lan Horace's residence, higher up the valley, which accounts for the de- 
Tiption * rugosus fiigore pagus ' as compared with ' temperiem laudes ' in 
1pp. 16. 8. The expression may be suggested by pictures and other repre- 
intations of Hiems, who is exhibited as a wrinkled old man, as Ovid de- 
::ribe8 him, apparently from a picture also : " Inde senilis Hiems tremulo 
enit horrida passu " (Met. xv. 212). 

111. JSed aatis est] Horace prays for a good supply of books and pro- 
isions, and a quiet mind ; but retracts the last, and says he will pray to 
ove for what he can give and take away, but a quiet mind ho will secure 
imself. 
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It would appear that Horace had imitators among those who abused him ; 
.nd if we are to understand him to mean what he says, there were those who 
ook his convivial odes literally, and, coupling them with the example of the 
)ld Greek poets, conceived that the way to write verses was to propitiate 
Bacchus and drink a great deal of wine. Or else he means that they took 
o writing in the same strain, all about wine and driving dull care away, and 
o forth, which at second hand would be very poor stuff. Such servile im- 
tators he speaks of with great disgust ; and, while he exposes their shallow* 
less, he accounts for their malevolence towards himself bv the fact of his not 
laving sought their company or hired their applause. He at the same time 
claims to have been the first to dress the lyric measures in the Latin language, 
i^hile he defends himself for having adopted the metres of another, by point- 
ng to the examples of Sappho and Alcaeus, and takes credit for having 
avoided the virulence of Arcnilochus, while he imitated his verse. This is 
introduced by the way, the chief purpose of the Epistle being to show the 
folly of his calumniators and the cause of their abuse. 

1. Maecenas doete, Craiino,] He addresses Maecenas elsewhere as "doctns 

46 
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vtriiuqiM liague" (C. iii 8. 5). Oratiniift, Aoiigli he lived ta a good old 
age, and kept bis powen to the last, as we liave seen (S. i. 4. 1, n.), was a 
yro rorbial drunkara. 

4. Adacripnt l^iber] * Adscribere ' is a militaiy term. Ab to liber's at- 
tendants, the Faans, Pans, and Sams, see note on C. ii. 19. 4. The poets 
immediately under the piotectk>n of I>imi;f sns were the lyiic, the dithTnunb 
having been performed first at the Dionysia. Compare C. i. 1. 31. So the 
poet is called " cliens Baccbi '' (Epp. ii. 2. 78). laber, the Latin divinity, is 
here, as elsewhere, confoonded with the Greek Baoehns or Dionysiis, with 
whom he had only this in common, that he presided over vines. ' Ut ' means 
'ever since' (C. iv. 4. 42). 

5. Fina fere duteai] The ancientB did not spare the reputation of their 
poets in this matter; for besides the £une of Cratinns mentioned above, 
Alcens, Anacreon, J£schylas, Aristophanes, and many others, have the 
credit of indulging freely in wine. Aa to Homer, there is no foandation 
in his poetry for Horace's libel, which is simply ahsord. David might as 
well be charged with excess because be speaks of wine as making glad the 
hourt of man. Eanius said of himself that he only wrote when he had got 
the gout : " Nunqnam poCtor nisi podager." 

6. Fontm putecugue LiUmis] See S. ii. 6. 35, n. Horace speaks as if he 
had delivered an * edictum ' that the business of the Forum was only fit for 
the sober and dull, who had nothing to do with poetry ; whereupon all that 
would bo thought poets took to drinking day and night. ' iPntere ' Is a 
stronger word for ' olere,' used above, v. 5. 

12. Quid, si quiu vuliu torvo] Cato of Utica is here referred to, of whom 
Plutareh says, that from his childhood he showed in his voice and counte- 
nance, and also in his amusements, an immovable, unimpressive, and firm 
temper. He seldom laughed, or even smiled ; and though not passionate, 
when his anger was roused it was not easy to pacify him. He set himself 
against the fiishions of the times, in dress as in other things, and often went 
out of doors after dinner widiout his shoes and tonic ; and the fashion being 
to wear a Macema ' of bright color, he chose to wear a dark one. (Cat. c. 
1. 6.) He may have worn his toga of smaller dimensions than other people, 
from the same dislike to the usages of the day. For ' textore ' we should 
expect ' textura ' in thisplace. 

15. Rupit larhiiam Tinuufents] It appears that the person here called 
larbitas {from Virgil's Numidian king, larbas) was a Mauritanian by Mrth, 
and that his Roman name was Cordus or Codrus. Timagenes was a native 
of Alexandria, where he was taken prisoner bv A. Gabinius, and sold as a 
slave. He was sent to Borne, and bought bv Fanstus, the son of Sulla, who 
gave him his freedom. He afterwards taught rhetoric, and became famous. 
It seems that Cordus, endeavoring to imitate Timagenes, and failing, broke 
his heart with envy. 

18. biberent exsangue cumimim.^ The fruit of this plant, which is a pleasant 
condiment, is described bv Pliny (xx. 15) as giving a pallid hue to tne com- 
plexion. It is a plant o{ Eastern origin. We are familiar with it through 
the proverbial use of the name by our Lord in his denunciation of the Phari- 
sees, who gave tithes of mint, anise, and cumin, but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law. It was used to express littleness or meanness in any 
shape. Horace says, if he happened to look pale by any chance, his im- 
itators would eat cumin-seeds to make themselves look interesting and poet- 
ical like him. 

23. Parios ego primus iambos] The iambics of Archilochus of Pares. As 
to his attacks upon Lycambes, see Epod. vi. 13, n. 

26. ne me fxiis] * And that you may not crown me with less noble 
wreath.' As to this position of ' ne,' see C. iv. 9. 1, n. Horace says he is 
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to be blamed for imitating Arehilochas in his measnro and the tttniGtiire 
lis verse, for Alcfeas and bappho (he says, and we must take hia word for 
did the same ; they tempered their Mase with the sieasare of Archilochns. 
e iambics of Archilochns are imitated by Horace in the Epodes. Other 
asures of his he has imitated in the Odes. There is little left of Archi- 
hus but his iambics. The vigorous style of Sapjpho's fragments shows 

reason why Horace calls her ' mascula.' See C. ii. 13. 24, n. 
)2. Hunc ego non alio dictum] Compare C. iv. 9. 3 : 

" Non ante vulgatas per artes 

Verba loqaor socianda chordis " ; 
1 3. 23 : " Romanae fidicen lyrae." ' Hunc ' Orelli refers to Alcteos, 
nparing C. iii. 30. 13 : 

" Prineeps Aeolinm carmen ad Italos 
Dedaxisse modos." 
may refer to Archilochns. I do not feel certain about it. Forcellini only 
tntions one other example of ' immemoratus ' from Ansonios. ' Ingeanis ' 
jans * candid ' or ' uncorrupted.' 

35. ingratus] He means that the reader is ungrateful who gets gratifica- 
n from his poems at home, and yet abuses them abroad. 'Ingratus' 
longs to the second clause as well as ' iniquus.' The reasoa Horace gives 
that he does not go about seeking the good opinion of vulgar critics, giving 
3m dinners and cast-off clothes, and so on, but keeps himself to the com- 
ny of respectable authors, listening to their writings and getting them to 
ten to his own. The language is taken from the notion of canvassing for 
tes at an election. 

39. auditor et ultor] These words are reciprocal. The man who listens to 
stupid recitation has his revenge when he recites in return. Here it is 
eant in a good-humored way. Juvenal's first Satire begins, " Semper ego 
iditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam 1 " As to the practice oi recitation 
nong friends and in public, see 0. it. 1, Int., and S. L 4. 73, n. 

40. Grammaticas ambire tribu»] Those who made a profession of literature 
sre called ' literati/ ' eruditi,' or * grammatici.' The last name was applied 
incipally to those who kept schools or gave lectures, of whom there were a 
-cat many at this time at Home; Inferior writers would give a good deal 
r their favorable opinion, which would help their books into demand among 
cir scholars. Horace calls them ' critic! ' elsewhere (A. P. 78). ' Pulpi- 
m * meant any raised platform from which speeches were delivwed« Hera 
applies to that fW>m which the teachers delivered their lectures. 

41. Hinc iUae laerimae.] This became a common wav of speaking after 
crcnce (Andr. i. 1. 99) : "Atat hoc illud est: Hinc illae laerimae, haec 
la est misericordia." 

Spissis indigna theatris] * Theatra ' here means any audience before which 
tcitations of this kind might take place, though the poetry of popular writers 
as recited in the theatres by ' mimi ' and ' mimae.' 

43. Jovi9 aurvbuB] This is the same sort of expression as S. ii. 6. 52 : " deos 
aoniam propius contingis." * Manaro ' is not commonly used as a transitive 
erb. In this construction we find the like words, ' flere/ ' pluere,' ' stillare,' 
rorare/ &c. The expressions ' nugis/ ' poCtica mella,' ' tibi pulcher/ all 
iem to apply rather to the lyrical compositions than to the Satires, and the 
)rmcr aptMsar to have been the objects of all this servile imitation. 

45. nanhuB vti\ See S. i. 6. 5, n., and Persius (i. 40) : ** nimis uncis Nan- 
us indulges." 

47. ddttdia poKO.] This word occurs nowhere else. It means, in the first 
i»tance, an interval allowed to gladiators between their contests. 'Iste 
}cus * must mean the ' pulpita ' or * spissa theatra ' above mentioned. It 
eems as if the speaker meant to.galn time, and, without declining the con* 
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test, made objections to the ground, and asked for a postponement, the las- 
goage of the arena or palaestra being kept up. The meaning, in plain terms, 
is, that he does not wish to be broaght into competition with others in the way 
of public recitations or criticism, because such matters, though they may be- 
gin in good temper,, generally issue in strife and bad passions. * Iste' ex- 
presses ' that place whiqh you propose.' 



EPISTLE XX. 

With this composition addressed to his book (which can hardly be any 
other than this collection of Epistles) Horace sends it forth to take its chance 
in the world. He addresses it as a young and wanton maiden, eager to es- 
cape from the retirement of her home and to rush into dangers she knows 
nothing of. He tells her it will be too late to repair her error when she 
discovers it ; that she will be caressed for a time and then thrown away, and, 
when her youth and the freshness of her benaty are gone, she will end her 
days in miserable drudgeiy and obscurity. He concludes with a description 
of himself, his person, his diaracter, and his age. 

1 . Vertumnum Janumque,] The Yicus Thurarius, in which the Scholiasts 
say Vcrtumnus had a temple, was part of the Yicus Tuscus (S. ii. 3. 228), 
and the Argiletum was a street leading out of that street.' In the Ai^iletum 
Janus had a temple. The Sosii were Horace's booksellers (see A. P. 345), 
and their shop may have stood near temples of Vertumnus and Janus, at 
which Horace says his book is casting longing glances. The Scholiasts say 
they were brothers. The outside skin of the parchment-rolls were polished 
with pumice-stone, to make them look well. 

3. Odisti claves] The 'capsae* or 'scrinia' (S. i. 4. 21, n.) were locked, 
or sealed, or both ; and women and young persons were locked or sealed up 
in their chambers, that they might not get into mischief, which restraint Hor- 
ace says they liked, if they were chaste. He professes to reproach his book 
for being tired of staying at home, and being shown only to his friends, and 
wanting to go out to be exposed for sale, to which purpose ho had not trained 
it. There can be no doubt that what is here distinctly said of the Epistles is 
true of the other works of Horace, that they were shown to his friends, and 
circulated privately before they were collected and published. 

8. In breve ie cogi] As applied to the book, this means that it will be rolled 
up and put into a case, and not taken out again. The metaphorical language 
is kept up in the following words, in ' peccantis,' and in the notion of its 
being thrown aside when the freshness of youth shall have left it. 

9. Quodsi non odlo peccantis] ' But if the prophet is not blinded by his 
aversion to the offender,' that is, if I am not led by my aversion to your 
wantonness to prophesy too harshly of your fate. * Aetas ' is used for any 
time of life, according to the context ; but more frequently for old age than 
youth. 

13. AtUfugies Uticam] You will be shipped off to Utica (in Libya), or to 
Berda (Lerida) in Spain, or anywhere else in the remote provinces, tied tip 
as a bundle of goods ('vinctus'), and I shall laugh, for what is the use of 
trying to save such a wilful thing ? as the driver said, when his ass would go 
too near the edge of the precipice, and he drove him over in a passion. It 
is not known where this fable comes from. Compare A. P. 467. 

18. balba senectus.] This keeps up the image in v. 10. Horace says his 
book will be reduced in its old age to the poor people's schools in the back 
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leets (see S. L 10. 75, n.). His wiitings came rery soon to take iheir place 
ith Homer and Virgil in all the schools. See Jayenal (vii. 226) : 
" Qnot stabant pueri, cum totus decolor esset 
, iriaccos, ec haereret nigro fuligo Maroni/' 

19. Cum tibi sol tepidua] In the heat of the day, and before dinner in the 
aths, people read to themselyes or one another. It is sot easy to see the 
3nnection of this line with what goes before. It is something of a contra^ 
iction. But he supposes the book may perhaps be popular for a time. 

20. Mi, Ubertino natum potre] Compare S. i. 6. 6, 46, 47. 

23. Meprimis Urlns] This he considers no small praise. See £pp. 1. 17. 
5, and S. ii. 1. 75. He does not mind at this time referring to his old gen- 
rals, Brutus and Cassius. The description he gives of himself corresponds 
rith that we tind in his biographer. See also C ii. 11. 15. £pp. i. 4. 16. 

24. solibus aptum,] This means that he liked warm weather. See S. iL & 
0, n. 

28. CoUegam Lepidum] Horace was bom on the 8th of December, b. c. 65, 
1 the year of the consulship of L. Manilas Torquatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. 
le completed his forty»fourth year, therefore, in December, b. c. 21. In that 
ear M. Lollius (to whom C. ir. 9 is addressed) and Q. ^milius Lepidas 
krere consuls. ' Duxit' merely means that he had Lepidas for his colleague, 
yhy Horace should be so particular in letting the world know his presoit 
^e in the above year I cannot tell. He was in a communicative mood 
rhen he wrote, and tells us in a few wokIs a good deal about himself 
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EPISTLE I. 

Among other anecdotes connected with Augustus, Suetonius, in his life of 
Horace, says that he cotnplained, after reading the Epistles, that he had not 
vsrittcn one to him, whereupon Horace wrote the following Epistle to the 
Emperor. 

The parts of the Epistle do not hang together very closely, espedally after 
the first ninety lines. They consist of compliments to Augustus ; a remon- 
strance about the patronage bestowed on the old poets ; a description of the 
rapid grovrth of art in Greece after the Persian war ; a complaint that every- 
body at Borne has taken to writing verses, whether they can or no ; a com- 
mendation of poets as good and useful citizens and contributors to the na- 
tional piety; a history of the growth of poetry in Italy ,* a comparison between 
tragedy and comedy ,* an account of the troubles of dramatic authors through 
the caprices and bad taste of their audiences, which at that time is stated to 
have been especially depraved ; an appeal to Augustus on behalf of the poets 
of the day ; and a reproof to such poets as are unreasonable or officious, and 
attempt themes too exalted for them. 

There is much polish in the versification of this Epistle. The flattery with 
which it opens is cleverly written, and the verses towards the end, in which 
Horace compendiously states the military successes of Augustus, are terse 
and elegant. His commendation of the poet is a fair tribute to his own pro- 
fession. The description of the vulgar taste ft>r spectacles is natural, and re- 

46* 
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mincU ns of our own times ; and there is enough in the Epistle to acoonnt for 
the high estimation it is held in by the general reader. 

2. morUnts omea,] See Introduction to C. ii. 15, and the Odes there re- 
ferred to. 

3. Legibus anem^es,] The principal laws passed in the time of Angnstns 
are giren in Smith's Diet. Antt., under the head ' Jnliae Leges.' See C. iii. 
24. 33, n. 

5. Romvhu el Idber pcUer] All diese heroes are joined, in C. iii. 3^ 9, sqq. 
As to 'Liber/ see Epp. i. 19. 4, n. There is additional confusion here by 
the Latin adjunct ' pater ' being affixed to his name. Dionysus, Hercules, 
Castor, and Pollux were the favorite heroes of the Greeks, who attributed 
chiefly to their labors the civilization of the world, and to their care its pres- 
ervation. 

11. fatali] The labors of Hercules are called ' fatales,' because thereby he 
fulfilled his destiny. Viigil so describes them in Aen. viii. 291. 

12. CbmperU invidieun] See C. iii. 24. 31, sq. 

13. Urit enimftdgore mo] ' For that man scorches with his brightness who 
overpowers capacities inferior to his own ' ; that is, inferior minds are galled 
by the consciousness of their inferiority, and extinguished by his greatness. 
' Artes ' here probably means attainments of any kind. 

15. Praesenti iihi maftcros] See note on C. iv. 5. 29, sqq., and C. iii. 5. 1, 
sqq. Augustus during his life refused to receive the honor of a temple at 
Kome, and in the provinces he would only have them if the name of Borne 
was coupled with his own. He had two of this sort in Asia Minor, and one 
built by Herod the Great at Cassarea. A temple in the provinces was an 
honor which the governors ofben enjoyed. During his life, Augustus desired 
to be accounted the son of Apollo, and was represented on coins in the char- 
acter of that god playing on a harp. After his death, several temples were 
erected to him, and his worship was regularly established, but the altars Hor- 
ace speaks of were those which were raised in the provinces, like that below. 

16. Jitrandasque tuum per nomen] The person who swore by the altar laid 
his hand upon it, and invoked the name of the divinity to whom it was con- 
secrated. 

17. NU orittarum a//as,] This is a repetition of C. iv. 2. 37. 

18. Sed turn hie populuSf] They who are wise in honoring you while among 
them, are not wise in their excessive admiration for all other things that are 
old and gone, and contempt for things modem. 

20. stmili ratione mockxftui] This is the third time Horace uses this combi- 
nation. See S. ii. 3. 266, 271. 

23. Sicfitutor veterum] Augustus was particularly simple in his language, 
and had a contempt for affectation of any kind. He would therefore, as 
Orelli says, be pleased with these remarks of Horace. 

24. Qucu bis quinque viri sanxerunt,] In B. c. 452 ten patricians were ap* 
pointed, with absolute powers for one year, to draw up a code of laws, of 
which the greater part was finished in that year, and engraved upon ten 
tables of ivory or bronze. In the following year the deoemvirate was renewed, 
with the difference that three plebeians were elected among them, and two 
more tables were added. These tables contained the fundamental prindptcs 
of Roman law to the latest times. Down to Cicero's time they were com- 
mitted to memory by boys at school. As to 'sanxerunt,' see S. ii. 1. 81, n. 

^fbedera regum] A story is told by Livy (i. 53, sqq.) respecting the way in 
which Gabii (Epp. i. 11. 7, n.) came into the hands of the Komans. Another 
historian mentions having seen a treaty made on that occasion. ' Gabiis ' 
and ' Sabinis ' are both governed by * cum.' Compare C. iii. 25. 3, " qnae 
nemora aut quos agor in specus." As to 'rigidis Sabinis,' see C. iii. 6. 88. 
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The tr^tj Horace allades to may bo that between Komalas and Tatins, king 
)f the Sabines, hy which the two nations became one (Livy i. 13). ' Aeqaa- 
us/ in this sense of treaties or agreements made on equal terms, does not 
>ccur elsewhere. 

26. Pont{ficum librosA The College of Pontifis had books containing the 
herniations by which they were guided, and all matters pertaining to their 
)ffice, and the worship of the gods, the general supervision of whidb was their 
>rincipal duty. The original books were, according to tradition, given to 
hem by Numa at their first creation ; but they were added to from time to 
;ime, and they must hare been numerous when Horace wrote. Some parts 
nrere no doubt very antiquated in expi'ession and ideas. 

annosa volumina vatunif] Not long after this Epistle was written, Augustus 
loused a multitude of books professing to be Sibylline oracles, and others of 
El prophetic character, to be burnt (see C. 9. 5, n.). Those that were counted 
^nuine he preserved in the Capitol. 

27. Dictitet Albano] There is force in 'dictitet,' 'would persist in affirm- 
ing,' that the Muses themselves had uttered them (not on Parnassus, but) on 
the Alban Mount; that the Muses had changed their habitation to dwell in 
Latium. 

29. pensantur eadem Scriptores trutinay] See S. i. 3. 72, n. 

31. A7/ in/m est oleam,] This may be a proverb, meaning we may believe 
any absurdity, or disbelieve our senses ; if because the oldest poets of Greece 
arc the best, therefore Roman poets must be weighed in the same scale, why 
then the olive is hard without and the nut is soft ; we are at the height of 
good fortune ; wo paint, we sing, we wrestle, better than the Greeks ; which 
every one knows is not the case. 

35. quotm arroget annus.] See C. iv. 14. 40, n. Horace uses 'deciderc' 
(v. 36) in the same sense in C. iv. 7. 14. 

45. caudaeque pilos ut equinae] When the soldiers of Sertorius insisted on 
attacking the enemy against his wish, and were beaten, he took the following 
means of showing them their error and the policy- he chose to pursue. He 
put before them two horses, one old and infirm, the other young and fresh, 
with a remarkably fine tail. A strong man stood by the old horse, a small 
man by the young one. They were desired to pull the hair out of the tails of 
the animals, and the strong man pulled at his with great force, while the little 
man proceeded to pull out the hairs of Ihe other, one by one. The weak man 
soon accomplished his work, while the strong roan of course failed. (Plu- 
tarch, Yit. Sert. c. 16.) Horace appears to refer to this story, which was 
probably well known. The application here is plain, though it has no very 
close analogy to tlie original. 

46. demo et item] Terence uses ' et item.' Andria (i. 1 . 49) : '' Sed post- 
qnam amans accessit pretium pollicens Unus et item alter " ; and Lucretius 
(iv. 553) : 

'' Asperitas autem vocis fit ab asperitate 
Principiorum, et item levor levore creatur." 

47. ratione mentis acervi] The Greeks had a Ic^cal term called ar&plnjs 
(from tripos, 'aoervus,' a heap), signifying a series of propositions linked 
together and depending each upon the one ^fore it, till a conclusion is come 
to which connects the first proposition with the last ; but it may go on for 
ever without any conclusion at all. The invention of the cropin/ff is attrib- 
uted to Chrysippns the Stoic. 

48. Qui redit infastos] The word ' fasti,' as applied to records, belonged 
properly to the sacred books or tables in which the 'fasti' and 'nefasti dies' 
were distinguished, that is, th@ Calendar. When these were made public 
(Livy ix. 46), calendars became common, and in these (which were usually 
engraved on tables of stone) remarkable events wore inserted, so that they 
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became a sonroe of historical information. There were also oonsnlar. annals, 
or registers of the consuls and other chief magistrates, kept among the records 
of the state, and these were also called 'fasti/ or 'annales/ either of which 
words came, in consequence, to be used generally for historical registers of 
an^ kind, particularly by the poets. Horace applies it to the family geneal- 
ogies of the Lamia fwnily (C. iii. 17. 4). See fdso C. ir. 13. 15 ; 14. 4; and 
S. i. 3. 112, where it is applied in the most general way to the history of the 
world. 

49» LRntina] See S. ii. 6. 19, n. 

50. Ennius «t 9apiens\ Ennins was bom at Rodise, in Calabria, b. c. 239. 
He followed the opinions of Pythagoras, holding the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls ; and in the beginning of his epic poem, called ' Annates,' he 
declared that the spirit of Homer had passed into his body, haTing mean- 
while inhabited, among others, that of a peacock. This is what Horace al- 
ludes to in ' somnia Pythagorea.' He sajfs, bowerer, that Ennins need not 
mind what was thought of his professions and his dreams, since he was cer< 
tainly worshipped as if he were a second Homer. As to ' critici,' see Epp. i. 
19. 40, n. Ennins is called 'fortis,' not for his personal bravery (though he 
saw some service), but for the boldness of his style. 

53. Naeviua in manibua mm est] Cn. Neevins was bom about the middle of 
the third century B. c, and wrote plays and an epic poem on the first Punic 
war, in which he served. To the latter poem Vii^l seems to have owed 
some of his ideas. Terence ranks him, with Plantus and Ennins, as one of 
his models. Nievius was perhaps rather the oldest of the three. Cicero often 
has ' non est ' in interrogative sentences. 

54. Pciene recens f] ' As if ho were almost modem.' 

56. Pacuvius docti famam sents,j Pacuvius was nephew to Ennins, and 
was bom, like his uncle, in Calabna, about b. c. 220. His chief compositions 
were tragedies, and they were nearly all translated from the Greek. A scene 
fix>m his Orestes is referred to by Cicero (De Amicit. c. 7), and he elsewhere 
places him at the head of the Roman tragedians. 

In respect to Accius, see S. i. 10. 53, n. 
As to ' senis,' see S. ii. 1. 34, n. 

57. Dicitur A/rani toffa] Comedies written after a Greek model, with 
Greek scenes and characters, were called * palllatae' ; those of which the in- 
cidents and persons were Roman were called * togatae,' from the dress of the 
actors, the Greek ' pallium ' conesponding to the Roman ' toga.' Afranins 
wrote principally ' togatas,' and Horace savs that, according to the judgment 
of the critics, his toga would have suited Menander ; that is, Menander need 
not have been ashamed of his plays. Afranius was some years younger than 
Caedlius and Terence. 

Of Menander, who flourished at Athens during the latter part of the fourth 
century B. c, mention has been made on S. i. 4. 1. Horace seems to have 
studied Menander. (See S. ii. 3. 11, n.) 

58. Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi,'] As to Horace's 
opinion of Plautus, see below (170, sqq.). What his critics meant, when 
they said what Horace here attributes to them, I do not know ; and since we 
have no means of comparing the writings of Plautus and Epicharmus, I do 
not see how the question can be decided. Epicharmus, a native of Cos, lived 
from B. c. 540 to the age of ninety. The coief part of his literary life was 
spent at the court of Gelon and his successor Hiero, at Syracuse, with Pin- 
dar, .£schylns, and other poets who were patronized at that court, where he 
composed comedies, thirty-five of which are known by their titles and some 
by firaigments. He is commonly called the inventor of comedy, the fact beings 
perhaps, that his were the first that were written. 

59. Vinoere CaeciUw gmvitatej] This comic poet was bom at Mediolanum 
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Milan). He was a slave, but afterwards received his freedom. He died 
». c. 1 68, the year after Ennius. His contemporaries held him in high estima- 
ion. Cicero places him at the head of the comic poets, but speaks ill of his 
Liatin. What is meant by * gravitate ' is as uncertain as * properare ' in the 
rerse before, and for the same reason. 

Terentlus arte.'] The exact sense in which Horace meant this word is 
K^Lually uncertain with the others ; perhaps it has reference to the elegance 
3f Terance's language, or the skill with which he draws real life in his plays. 
There are few like him now. His name was P. Terentius Afer. He was a 
slave in the family of one P. Terentius Lucanus, whose prienomen and gen- 
tile name he tooK, on his manumission, retaining as a cognomen the name 
which he derived from the place of his birth, Carthage. The plays we have 
of his are all^palliatae,' derived more or less from the Greek, chiefly of 
Menander 

60. arcto ah'pata thecUro] The plays of Terence and all the earlier and 
more celebrated poets were performed, at first, either on scaffoldings erected 
in the Circus, and afterwards taken down, or in temporary wooden theatres, 
usually on a veiy large scale ; the notion being that a systematic encourage- 
ment of plays, by the erection of permanent buildings, was injurious to pub- 
lic morals. The first permanent stone theatre at Borne (for they had tiiem 
in the country towns some time before) was built by Cn. Pompeius, after the 
Mithridatic war, outside the walls, near the Campus Martins. 

62. Liui scriptoris ab aevo.] T. Livius Andronicus is spoken of by Quin- 
tilian as the first Roman poet. The date of his birth is uncertain, but he 
died B. c. 221, or thereabouts. He wrote a translation of the Odyssey, and 
plays. These were all, as far as we know, 'palliatae,' from the Greek. 
Cicero says they were not worth a second reading. 

63. Tnterdum vulgus] The multitude, he means, are not altogether blind 
to the defects of these old writers, though many think there is nothing like 
them. 

66. dure — ignave] The first represents the harshness of the style, the 
second its carelessness. Compare A. P. 445. 'Jove aequo ' is the opposite 
of * Jove non probante' (C. i. 2. 19). 

70. pUtgoswn mihiparvo Orbilium aiclare;] Orbilius Pupillus was a native 
of Beneventum. In his fiftieth year (b. c. 63) he came to Rome and set up 
a school. He seems to have held the rod as the principle of school govern- 
ment. He lived in great poverty, in a garret, to nearly a hundred years of 
age, having long lost his memory. His townspeople were proud of him, 
and erected a marble statue to his memory. Orbilius was in his forty-eighth 
year when Horace was bom. He was therefore not young when the poet 
went to his school. As to * dictare,' see S. i. 10. 75, n. 

73. verbum emicuit] ' If a decent word starts up.' 

75. ducit venditque po€ma.] 'It brings forward and gives a value to the 
whole poem.' Compare Juvenal (vii. 135): " Purpura vendit Causidicum, 
vendunt amethystina." 

79. crocum Jtoresaue perambulet Attae Fabula] Atta was a writer of come- 
dies ('togatae '), or which a few fragments remain. He died b. c. 78. It is 
not clear that Horace had any particular play in mind, but it may have been 
an affectation of Atta's to have flowers scattered on the stage, on which it 
was usual to sprinkle a perfume extracted from the crocus. The perfume 
was mixed with water and thrown up through pipes, so as to sprinkle not 
only the stage, but the spectators. The most famous crocus was that of 
Mount Corycus, in Cilicia (see S. ii. 4. 68, n.). 

82. Quae gravis Aeaopus,] Claudius ^sopus, the tragic actor, was an in- 
timate friend of Cicero's, and most of the distinguished men of that time. 
He was older than Cicero, though the date of his birth is not known, or that 
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of his death. He wa« a freedman of some person bdongia^ to the Clodla 
gens. * Gravis ' is a good epithet for a tragic actor. 

82. quae doctus JRosduB fffit :] Q. Roscios, tiie comic actor^ was also an 
intimate friend of Cicero, who often speaks of him, and pleaded a cause for 
him in a speech still in part extant. The meaning of * doctos ' can only be 
explained by the stady he gave to his profession, and the accorate knowledge 
he acquired of the principles of his art. He died about b. c. 62, and was 
enormously rich, like ^sopns, whose wealth has been refened to on S. ii 
3. 239. 

86. Jam ScUian Numae carmen] See C. iv. 1. 28, n. The hymns of the 
Salii appear to have been very obscure ; but there were those who thought 
themselves clever enough to make them out, which Horace takes leave to 
doubt It may be that popular belief attributed the composition of these 
verses to Numa, who established the Salii of Mars. 

93. Ut primum posUis] Here follows a description of the Athenians, as 
they quickly became after the Persian war (b. c. 480), and especially under 
the administration of Pericles and afterwards. It is only to Athens that 
Horace's language will accurately apply. On this subject the student may 
refer to ThirlwaU's Greece, Vol. Hi. 62, sq., 70, sq.; IV. 256. 

95. atUdcmtni studiis,'] The term d0kf]TTfs (ftx)m MKa<, the prizes of vic- 
tory) was applied by the Greeks only to those who contended m the great 
games (the Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, and Pythian) for prizes in exer- 
cises of personal strength, as wrestling, running, boxing, leaping, throwing 
the discus or javelin. The honor that was paid to successful * athletae ' was 
enormous. They wete introduced at Rome about two centuries b. c, and 
under the emperors were a privileged class, and formed a * collegium.' 

96. Marmoris atU d>oris fabros atU aeris] All the great artists of this period, 
as Pheidias, Polycleitus, Myron, wroughrt in bronze as well as marble, and 
were scarcely less distinguished for engraving and chasing, than in the higher 
departments of art. The most celebrated works in ivory were the statues of 
Jnpiter Olvmpius at Elis, and of Minerva in the Parthenon at Athens, execut- 
ed by Pheidias. 

101. Quid placet aut odio est] Horace introduces the example of Athens to 
show that greatness was reached by their love, not of what was old, but what 
was new. Peace and prosperity brought with it tastes and elegances of a 
high order; and though, no doubt, there was fickleness in the pursuit of these 
things, this was to be expected, says he, and may be excused, seeing what 
human nature is. 

104. Jkfane domo vigilare,] See S. i. 1. 10, n. Horace goes on to compare 
the change which had come upon the character of the Romans through their 
new taste for poetry, with that which passed upon the Athenians when they 
turned from arms to the arts of peace, and he justifies the change (103-167). 

105. Cautos nomtnibus reclis] To lend money on security to good debtors. 
'Expendere' is equivalent to 'expensum refferre,' which means to debit a 
person in one's books with money lent (see S. ii. 3. 69, n.). * Cavere' is the 
usual word for giving or taking security. *Nomen' signifies an item or 
entry in a book of accounts, and *refbrre nomina' to make such entries. It 
also is used for a debt, and 'nomen solvere* is to pay a debt; *nomen fa- 
cere,* either to incur a debt or to lend money ; for * faccre ' is used in both 
senses : but ' nomen ' is also used for the d^tor himself. 

110. carmina dictant.] 'Dictere' is equivalent to 'scribere,* because they 
did not usually write themselves, but dictated to a slave who wrote. See S. 
i. 10. 92, n. 

112. PartkiB mandcKtori] This expression, which seems as if it were 
proverbial, savors of the jealonsy the Romans of that day fete towards 
the Paithlans. Elsewhere Horace calls them ^infidi/ 0. iv. IS. S3. As 
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o 'calamHs' and 'charta,' see S. ii. 3. 2. 7, and for 'scriniV Me S. i. 
k 21, n. 

114. ctbrotonum]^ This ig the plant which we call southern-wood, which is 
{till used for medicinal purposes. 

117. indocii doctique] See C. i. 1. 29, n. 

119. awtnu NoH iemere est <mimu8 A 'Not readily given to avarice.' In 
S. ii. 2. 1 1^ he sajs, ** Nou temere edi luce profesta Quidquam praeter olns " 
[see note), and in £pp. ii. 2. 13, "Non temere a me Quivis ferret idem/' 
where the sense is much the same as here. 

122. NoH fraudem socio puerove] See C. iii. 24. 60, n., and as to ' pnpiUo,' 
see Epp. i. 1. 21, n. 

123. ailiguis etpane secundo;] * Siliqna' is the pod or husk of any lega- 
minous vegetable ; but it was applied pardcalarly to a plant, tlie ' siliqna 
Graeca,' ^ich is still found in Xtal^ and Spain. It has no English name* 
' Faqis secundns,' or * secundarins,' is bread made from inferior Sour. 

127. jam nwnc] See C iii. 6. 23, n. As to 'JEiermo,' see C. iii. 24. 54; S. 
i. 4. 121 ; A. P. 307, and other places. For 'corrector,' see Epp. i. 15. 37. 
* Orientia tempora' means the time of youth ; as we say, the dawn of life. 

132. Chslis cum pueris] The Carmen Saeculaie was sung by a choir con* 
sisting of twenty-seven boys, and as many girls, of noble birth (see Inixodno- 
tion) ; and such choruses were usual on special occasions of that sort. 

133. Disceret unde preces] The Tcstal virp^ins addressed their prayers to 
their goddess, ' docta prece,' the equivalent for which is ' carmine.' See C. 
i. 2. 26, where ' piece ' is opposed to ' carmina,' though the latter too were 
prayers, and perhaps in verse, but in a set form, 'doctae preces.' 

138. carmine Manes.] The great annual festival at which the Manes, the 
souls of the departed, were worshipped, was the Lemuria, which was cele- 
brated in May, on the 9tb, llth, and 13th days of the month. They were 
also worshipped shortly after a funeral at the * feriae denicales,' when the 
family of the deceased went through a purification. The Lares being idso 
the spirits of the dead, differed only in name from the Manes, which were 
ordinarily inserted in sepulchral inscriptions, as the Dii Manes of the depart- 
ed. The name is derived from a root signifying ' good,' for none but the 
good could become Manes. Their exbtence was a matter of some scepti- 
cism, as observed on C. i. 4. 16. Here the name seems to embrace aU the 
infernal deities, as Dis, Proserpina, Tellus, the EuriflB, &c., as well as the 
spirits of the dead. 

143. Teilureni porco,] The temple of Tellus in the Carinie has been men- 
tioned before, Kpp. i. 7. 43, n. She was worshipped among the 'dii inferi/ 
or Manes. Her annual festival, the Pordicidia, was celebrated on the 15th 
of April. ' Forda ' in the old language signified a cow. See Ovid, Fast. iv. 
629, sqq. But it appears that sacrifices were also offered after harvest, and 
that the victim was a hog, which was commonly offered to tlie liares. (C. iii. 
23, 4, where the feminine is used ; S. ii. 3. 165 ; C. iii. 17. 5 ; Epp. i. 16. 58.) 

Siivanum ktcte piabantf] In Epod ii. 22 the offerings to Silvanus are fruits, 
and there he is spoken of as ' tutor finium ' : in Tibullus (i. 5. 27) he is 
called 'deus agricola,' and the offerings are different for wine, corn, and 
flocks, all of which he protected : 

" Ilia deo sciet agricolae pro vitibns nvam, 
Pro segete spicas, pro grege terre dapem." 
Juvenal (vi. 447) mentions a bog as an offering to this god, to whom women 
were not allowed to sacrifice, as appears from Uiat passage* 

144. Genium memorem bretns aem.] See Epp. L 7. 94, n. 

145. Fescennina per hunc inventa Ueentid] There was a sort of rude Jesting 
dialogue carried on in extempore verse at these rustic festivals, full of good- 
tempered raillery and coarse humor. These were called ' Fescennina car- 
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mina/ as is generally supposed from the town Fescennia or Fesoenninm, 
belonging to the Falisci. From these verses others took their name, which 
were more licentious and scurrilous, and satires got the same name, bat the 
sort of poetry with which it originated was harmless, as Horace sajs. Ck>m- 
pare Virgil, Grcoi^. ii. 385, sqq. 

152. quin etiam lex Poenaque lata] See S. ii. 1. 80, n. 'Lata' properlr 
belongs to ' lex.' When a penalty was inserted in the ' lex,' it was ' lex 
sancta,' as stated in the note just referred to. 

154. Describi;\ This is used in the same sense in S. i. 4. 3: "Si quis 
crat dignu.s describi." ' Fustuarium ' was a mode of putting to death by 
beating with sticks and stoning, usually, but not only, as the passage shows, 
inflicted on soldiers. (See Diet. Antt.) 

156. Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit] The taking of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellns, B. c. 212, tne seventh year of the second Punic war,*led to the intro- 
duction into Rome of a taste for Greek art, many fine works being at that 
time first made known to the Romans. In b. c. 146, the last year of the 
thii*d Punic war, Corinth was taken bv Mummius, and Southern Greece was 
formed into the Roman province or Achaia. Horace had probably both 
these periods in his mind, as well as the conquest of Southern Italy, in the 
towns of which were some of the finest works of Grecian art. The first play 
copied from the Greek was not exhibited at Rome till after the first Punic 
war, which ended in b. c. 241. It was by Livius. See v. 62, n. 

158. Deflaxit num&'us Satumius] The 'Satumian verse, according to Nie- 
buhr (i. 259, n.), continued in use till about b. c. 100. Horace says traces 
of the old rudeness remained in his day, probably in the less polished 
'mimes,' and in the ' Fesccnnina carmina, which were not extinct. 

161. Serus enim] * Rom an us must be understood here. 

163. Quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschiflus] Thespis is here introduced as 
being the reputed founder of Greek tragedy. It is doubtful whether any of 
his plays were translated by or known to the Roman tragedians, of whom 
Horace has mentioned Livius, Ennius, Nsevius, Pacuvius, and Accius. We 
know of no others earlier than Accius, the last of these ; and die number of 
tragedies by those writers, the titles t)f which have been preserved, is one 
hundred and nineteen. As to Thespis, see A. P. 275, n. 

167. metuitque lituram.] 'But ignorantly thinks an erasure discreditable, 
and shuns it.' That is, they were bold enough in their style, and had the 
spirit of tragedy in them, but they did not look sufiiciently to the correction 
and polishing of their language ; they admitted words which were out of 
taste, and thought too much care in composition beneath them. This is 
pretty much what he says of Lucilius (S. i. 10. 56, sqq.). 

168. arcessit] See £pp. i. 5. 6, n.. '£x medio' is from common life. 
Horace says comedy is supposed to be very easy, because the matter is com- 
mon ; but, in fact, it gives more trouble in proportion to the readiness with 
which it is criticised and faults are detected and condemned. The following 
remarks on the stage grew out of .the allusion to the Greek writers, but they 
are not closely connected with what is passed. They are introduced for the 
purpose of deprecating the excessive admiration and support bestowed on the 
drama at the expense of other poetry (168-213). 

170. Platdus] It appears that Horace had no great opinion of Plautos, 
all whose greatness, he says, lay in the drawing of small parts. Nicbuhr 
judges otherwise : he calls him one of the greatest poetical geniuses of an- 
tiquity. The language of Plautus would be rough to the ears of Horace, 
and his jokes and allusions, drawn principally from the lower orders, or taken 
from the Greek and adapted to the common sort of people, did not interest 
him. 

173. Quantia sit Dossennus'] This person, who is not mentioned elsewhere, 
must have been a comic writer of tlie dav. 
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174. percurrqt pulpita socco ;] Tho front part of the stage where the actors 
3ko was called 'pulpitum/ by the Greeks Xoyclov. As to 'soccus/ see S. 
3. 127, n. It was worn by comic actors, as being a less dignified order of 
vering for the feet than the * cothurnus/ A good representation of it will 
found in the Dictionary of Antiquities. Other shoes worn in comedy were 
axeae ' and ' crepidae, for the same reason, each being a loose sort of 
pper, and the latter not materially different from the 'soccus.' Horace 
eans that Dossennus is careless in the composition of his plays, which he 
ipresses by his running about the stage with loose slippers. Bis only care, 
i says, is to make money. 
177. ventoao Gloria cwrru\ See S. i. 6. 23, n. 

185. Si discordet eques,'\ See S. i. 10. 76, n. 

186. Aut ursum autpugUes;] Augustus himself had a liking for boxers, as 
cntioncd on £pp. i. 1. 49. The interruptions to the regular drama which 
brace hero mentions appear to have been of common occurrence. Though 
le acting of plays was in Horace's time carried on in a theatre (v. 60, n.) 
"ected for this special purpose, it appears the people insisted sometimes on 
siving a bear-bait or a boxing-match there to amuse them, in spite of the 
^monstrances of the equites in the front rows, who, however, Horace says, 
ere themselves taken too much with processions and shows that appealed 
lore to the eye than to the ear. 

187. Verum equitis] *But with the eques, too, all his pleasure was shifted 
om the ear to the erring eye and vain delights.' He means that the eye is 
asily dazzled and deluded. The ear takes in what it receives, and conveys 
: to the mind without error. 

189. aulaea premuntur] At the back of the stage was the 'scena,' or wall 
n which was painted some scene suitable to the performance. Before this 
scena ' was a curtain, which was let down below the stage when the acting 
tegan, and raised when it was over. This curtain was called ' aulaeum.' 
The raising of the curtain at the end of the play is referred to in A. P. 
54, sq. 

191 . re^mfortuna] This is equivalent to ' fortunati reges.' The expression 
s like those noticed at S. i. 2. 32 ; ii. 1, 72. 

192. Esseda/estinantA The ' essedum ' was originally the name of a Brit- 
sh or Gaulish war-chariot, derived from a Celtic root. The name came to 
X) applied to a travelling carriage on two wheels and drawn by two horses. 
The ' pilentum ' was a carriage used in processions, and appears to have been 
isually of a luxurious kind, with well-stuffed cushions, and used by women, 
[t was also a travelling carriage. As to 'petorritum,' see S. i. 6. 104, n., 
a,ndEpp. i. 11. 28, n. 

193. captiva Corinthus.] The taking of Corinth may have been represented 
by spoils of Corinthian bronze. 

194. DemocrituSj] See Epp. i. 12. 12, n. Democritus had the character of 
a laughing philosopher, one who turned things habitually into ridicule. 

196. Sive elephas albus] The king of Ava has for one of his many titles 
the Lord of the White Elephant ; and it has been usual for the British gov- 
ernment, when an elephant of this color was caught in their territories, to 
send it with due ceremony as a present to his Majesty. White elephants are 
merely lusus naturae: they are not a distinct species, as some have supposed. 
They have pink eyes, like other albinos, but do not differ from the brown 
animal in other respects. They are not common. 

198. mimo] See S. i. 10. 6, n. 

202. Garganum mugiremUes] See C. ii. 9. 7. 

207. Latla Tarentino] The different shades of the purple dye were obtained 
by different mixtures of the juice of the ' murex ' with that of the * purpura,' 
both of which were shell-fish, found in great abundance on both coasts of Italy. 

47 
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Those of BaisB were most celebrated on the west coast (S. li. 4. 32), and tiiose 
of Tarentum on the east. The violet color was much in fashion at this time, 
together with the scarlet peculiar to Tarentum. The Tarentines imitated all 
the foreign varieties. But these imitations, whedicr made from the fish or 
the ' facus/ never came up to the original dyes, and were easily detected. 
(See £pp. i. 10. 26, n.) 

208. quatfactre ipse recusem] That is, what his nature refuses to do, what 
he has no capacity for, Horace denies that he is disposed to detract from 
the merits of good dramatic poets ; on the contrary, he considers that he who 
could succeed in exciting his feelings with fictitious grie& and fears, and 
transport him in imagination to distant places, could do anything he chose to 
try, dance on a tight rope if he pleased, m which there is a little jocular irony 
perhaps. Dancing on the tight rope was carried, it seems, to great perfection 
among the ancients. The Greek name for a rope-dancer was {rxoufoparrfSf 
the Latin * funambulus ' ; those who exhibited at Rome were usually Giedks. 

216. Curam redde brevenif] 'Reddere' is 'to pay,' and ' curam reddc bre- 
vem' is 'pay a slight, passing attention.' * Munus Apolline dignum,' 'an 
offering worthy of Apollo,' means the library mentioned, C. i. 31, Introduc- 
tion. 

220. Vt vineta egomet eaedam mea,] The man who damages his own vines 
hurts himself more than any one else, and this is the meaning of the proverb. 
Horace goes on jocularly to relate many offences of poets arising out of their 
want of tact and knowledge of the world. 

223. revolvimus irrevocati;] The compounds of ' volvo ' are used for read- 
ing, from the shape of the books rolled up. ' Revolvere ' is to read again. 
One of the ways that he says authors get themselves into trouble is by read- 
ing over again and again passages they think very fine, but which their patron 
has not taken the trouble to ask for again. 

225. deducta poCmcUa JUo f] See S. i. 10. 44, n. 

230. Aedituos] This word means the keeper of a temple. Horace says, it 
is worth while to see what kind of persons should be intrusted with the keep- 
ing of the fame of Augustus, what poets should be allowed to tell of it,— 
and with this subject he concludes. 

233. Cfioerilusj] Choerilus of lasos was a poet who accompanied Alexan- 
der and wrote verses on his battles. They were very poor, according to 
Horace. This poet has been confounded with a native of Samos, who was 
in the pay of Xerxes. He is mentioned again, A. P. 357. 'Male natis ver- 
sibns ' means verses made by a poet who was not bom such, seeing that 
'po6ta nascitar non fit.' 

234. Rettulit acceptos,] See note on >S. ii. 3. 69. ' Fhilippi ' were gold 
coins with Philip's head on them, the Macedonian ' stater,' of which many 
specimens are in existence. Its value is reckoned at £1 3s. 6cf. of En^ish 
money. (See Diet. Antt.) 

236. Atramenia,] Ink was used by the ancients. The Greeks called it 
peXav, the Romans ' atramentnm scriptorium ' or ' librarium,' to distinguish 
it from shoemaker's dye, also called ' atramentnm,' and a paint which had 
the same name. See Dictionary of Antiquities. Horace says it is a com- 
mon thing for poets to defile great deeds with bad verses, as the fingers are 
defiled when they handle ink. 

239. ne quis sepraeter Apellen] Apelles flourished during the latter half of 
the fourth century b. c, at the court of Philip and in the camp of Alexander. 
This storv — that Alexander would not suffer himself to be painted by any 
but Apelles — is referred to by Cicero, Pliny, and Plutarch (Alex. c. 4). 
His reputation as a painter stood higher than any other of antiquity. 

240. alius I^fsi^'] Lysippus was a younger contemporary of Apelles, 
and a native of Sicyon. Ho wrought almost entirely in oronze. He mad* 
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!ral stataes of Alexander, whom he appears, like Apelles, to have fol- 

zd into Asia. 

14. Boeotum in enuso] The dulness and sensuality of the Boeotians were 

/erbial. The cause it is not easy to assign. Folybius sajs it was unpar- 

led in Grecian history. 

45. tua de aejudicia atque Munera,'] Respecting Yiigil and Yarius, see 

. 5 40, n. Augustus had an affection for them both, and a Scholiast says 

nade eadi of them a present of a million sesterces. 

48. aenea ngna,] The word * signnm ' applies generally to all carred or 

t figures, while ' statua ' applies only to full-length figures. 

51. Bepeniesper humum] This is expressed by ' pedestris.' See C. ii. 12. 

L. 

52. arees Montibus im/MinVas,} See C iv. 14. 12, and 33, n. This descrip- 
L would especially apply to the conquest of the Cantabri, and the Illyrian 
[ Alpine tnbes. 

i54. Au8puMs\ See C i. 7. 27, n. 

!55. Clcuutrague custodem pads C!ohibentia\ That which is commonly called 

Temple of Janus was a passage enclosed between two gates leading out 
:he city. A statue of Janus was placed there, and from this and the two 
es the place was called Janus Geminus. It was built, according to tra- 
ion, by Nnma (Liry i. 19). The gates were open in war and closed in 
ice. Horace's explanation is, that the g&tes were shut during peace to pre- 
it its guardian from leaving the city. The first time Uie gates were snut 
ring the Republic was b. c. 235. By Augustus they were closed three 
les (see C. iv. 15. 9, n.), after the battle of Actium and taking of Alexan- 
a, A. u. c. 725, and after the Cantabrian war, a. u. c. 729. The third 
:;asion is not known. 

256. Etformidaiam Parthis] See Epp. i. 12. 27, n. 
262. Discit enim cititts] * Quis ' belongs both to ' discit ' and to ' deridet.' 
>race says men are more apt to remember what is ridiculous than that 
lich is good and serious ; and therefore it is not pleasant to have one's 
me associated with silly verses or an ugly wax image, such as the admirers 

public men might think to honor them with. Busts of literary and other 
Jtinguished men were put up in the public libraries (see S. i. 4. 21, n.), and 
;re probably multiplied for sale. They were sometimes made of wax, of 
lich material were made the family busts preserved in the atria of private 
•uses. 

268. oapsa porrertus aperta,] As to ' capsa,' see the note last referred to. 
oracc speaks of being stretched out in an open box as if he were a corpse 
ing carried on a ' vilis area' (S. i. 8. 9, n.) to the common burial-ground, 
at is, to the grocer's shop. * Vicum' may mean the * Vicus Thurarius,' 
bich was a part of the Vicus Tuscus mentioned S. ii. 3. 228. ' Forrectus ' 
used commonly for corpses. ' Aperta ' keeps up the notion of a ' sanda- 
la/ or common bier, on which the poor were carried out to burial. In plain 
nguage, Horace says he might expect his panegyrist's verses to be carried 

&e grocer (to whom and the trunk-maker waste paper goes still), and him- 
If to be held up to ridicule with the author. 
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This Epistle is addressed to Julius Florus, to whom also the third of the 
rst Book was written. (See Introduction.) Its professed purpose is to 
Kcnse Horace for not having sent Florus any verses. He says he had 
amed him before he went that he should not he able to write ; that he had '' 
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grown lazT. He reminds him, too» that he had onginallT only written rerscs 
DO brin^ imn^eif iutu notice b«H:au:?<; he was poor, and now he had not the 
same samtiius. Be>uies. he was gt:trin<r on in Teairs, and people's tastes were 
so vanuus. and. the noises and eu^a^ments of the town so distracting, and 
the troable ot iivinir and reeeiving compliments so great, that he had aban- 
doned poetrv in. disirnst. It was better to study philosophy, in respect to 
woicii he reasons with himself throog^h oearlj a hundred lines, the substance 
of which is that he had better be content with what he has got by his profes- 
sion, set to work to pan;e his mind, and leave jests and w^mtonness to 
Tonntrer meu. 

This Epistle furnishes materials for a considerable part of Horace's biog- 
raphy, and makes us acquainted with his poetical career in particidar. 

It is probable that Jlorus continued attached to Tiberius, and was with 
him when he was campaigning with Augustus some years after the Arme- 
nian expedition, on whicii they were engaged when the other Epistle was 
written. 

1. /7arp, bono daroque] See Introduction ; and as to the character of Tibe- 
rius, see £pp. i. 9. 4, n. His name was that of his £tther, Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, till his adoption by Augustas^ a. i>. 4, when he became Tiberius 
Claudius Nero Cajsar. 

2. natron Tibttre rei Gabiis^'] That is, 'anywhere you please.' The poets 
Kke to give reality to their illustrations by being specific. This is Dillen- 
burger's remark. As to Gabii, see Epp. i. 11. 7, n. 

5. nummomm miliibHs octo,] 8,000 sesterces, 'nnmmus' beins used as an 
equivalent for * sestertius.' This sum was about 65/. sterling. Much larger 
sums were given for handsome slaves, and this boy's accomplishnients, if they 
were real, w^ould make him worth a good price. There would be reason, 
therefore, to suspect, in such a case, that the owner was anxious to get rid of 
him. See S- ii> 7. 42, n. 

7. Littendis Graecis] The Miterati' were a separate class in the slave 
family, and were subdivided into *anagnostae* or *lectores' (who read to 
their masters, chiefiy at their meals, or, if their masters were authors, they 
read their productions aloud for the benefit of the guests), and 'librarii' or 
* scribae,' used for writing from dictation, taking care of the library, keeping 
accounts, etc., and hence called pueri or servi * a stndiis,' * ab epistolis, * a 
bibhotheca,' * notarii,' etc. There were also architects, sculptors, painters, 
engravers, and other artists, who all came under the same general head of 
' literati.' The boy in this place might also be put among the ' cantores ' or 
' symphoniaci,' the choir or band who sang and played to their master at 
meals. In short, he was fit for any of the above employments, acconling to 
his owner's estimate ; which he professes to put in a modest way, for fear he 
should seem to be puffing his property, and so depreciate its value. The 
dlmhiutive * litterulis ' is used with this'design. 

12. meo sum pauper in aereJ] 'Acs alienum ' is used for a debt, and 'aes 
propriim),' ' sunm,' etc is therefore money not borrowed. The man here 
says he is not rich, but what he has is his own. " I am poor, (but live) on 
my own means." 

13. Nemo hoc mangonum faceret iiln;] He professes to deal as a friend. 
The * mangones ' were slave-dealers, a class in no favor, but often very rich. 
The name is derived from the Greek fiayyavop, ixayyavcvoi, to juggle, cheat. 
They were distinguished from * mercatores,' being called * venaliciarii,' * ve- 
nales ' signifying slaves. The way of ' raising ' slaves for the market and 
selling thera differed but little from the practice in modem times. 

14. Semd hie cessavit] He once was behind his time, and hid himself under 
or o« ♦i^* c*aiw.ase for fear of a flogging. * Cessator * and ' erro ' were synon- 
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ions words. (See S. ii. 7. 100, 113, n.) The stairs may have been dark 
aetimes, and, as in most hoases the principal accommodation was on the 
>und floor, it is probable that so much regard was not had to the lighting 
the staircase as we pay now. It appears a whip was hung up in some 
ispicuous place. 

17. poenae securus,] Among the faults the seller of a slave was bound to 
L was running away. See 8. ii. 3. 285. 

21. ne mea saevus Jurgares] *Mea' belongs to 'epistola.' 'Juigo' is in- 
nsitive. * Do not be cruel, and complain because I sent you no letter in 
)\yy Floras had written, probably, more than once, expostulating with him 
his silence, and had got no answer. 

24. Si tamen attentas ?J * Attentare ' is to attack, or attempt to overthrow, 
[ecum facientia ' means that they are on his side. 

super hoc] It is doubtful whether this means * besides this,' as in S. ii. 6. 3, 
St paulum silvae super his" (see note), or 'about this,' as "Pallescet su- 
r his " (A. P. 429). Orelli takes it the former way. 

25. non mittam carmina] * Carmina ' means lyric verses, which Floras 
3ms to have asked for. 

26. LucuUi miles collecta viatica] As to Lucullus, see £pp. i. 6. 40, n. 
hatever groundwork of trath thero may be in this story, Horace has evi- 
ntly altered it to suit his purpose. ' Viatica ' would include money as well 

baggage. Cicero uses the word metaphorically for money (Cat. Maj. c. 
i) : *' Avaritia senilis quid sibi velit non intelligo. Potest enim quidpiam 
se absurdius quam quo minus viae restat eo plus viatici quaerere ? " 
30. Praesidium regale] This would be a fortress in which Mithridates kept 
me part of his treasures. 

33. bis dena super sestertia] The 'sestertium' (1,000 sestertii) was a sum 
[ual to about 8/. 17s. of English money, twenty of which (166/. 13«. 4rf.) 
ould not be a large sum for an officer of rank. But ho must be supposed, 
om his exploits, to have held some command. 

34. Forte sub hoctempus] 'Soon after this time' (see Epod. 2. 44, n. in 
spect to 'sub ' with an accusative in phrases of time). Lucullus had the 
tie of ' proconsul ' of Cilicia. But he is here called ' praetor.' He had 
3en ' praetor urbanus,' but went into Asia at the expiration of his consul- 
lip, and therefore with the title of 'proconsul.* A 'praetor' taking a 
rovince went with the title of ' propraetor,' as Bratus did into Macedonia. 
See S. i. 7. 18.) 

40. qui zonam perdidit,] The Bomans wore a girdle when walking or 
ctively occupied, to hold up the end of their tunic. Hence the expressions 
praecinctus, * succinctus,' for those who were hastening or engaged in 
ctivo work. (See S. i. 5. 6, n.) In this girdle ('zona' or 'cingulum') 
ley often carried their money. Hence 'zona' came to be used generally 
)r a purse. The more common word ' crumena ' was a bag, generally of 
rather, hung on the arm or round the neck, or sometimes periiaps to the 
zona.' 

42. Iratus Graiis] See Epp. i. 2. 2, n. 

43. Adjecere bonae] The knowledge acquired at Athens was not only 
hilosophy in all its branches, but Greek literature, with which Horace be- 
ame familiar, especially with the lyric poets, whose works were probably 
ever taught in the schools at Rome. But he here only refers to his dialecti- 
al studies, which he pursued in the school of the Academy, the head of 
krhich at this time was Theomnestus, whose lectures Brutus attended (Plut. 
)rat. c. 24). Academus was an Attic hero, and there was a spot of ground 
.bout three quarters of a mile from the city, on the banks of the Cephisus, 
7hich was dedicated to him and planted with olives, and called after his 
lame, Academia. Here Plato taught, and hence his school was named. 

47* 
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44. dOTo ifigMKons recfmi J 'Cnrrnm' is used here like 'praviim/ for 
<&>sehood/ 

48. Non mpmntm bontikj Not destined to match the strength of Angns- 
tns. (See S. ii. 7. 85, n.) In the first engagement at Philippi (a. u. g. 712), 
Bmtas defeated the forces of Aogostns, and got possession of his camp, 
while VL Antonios on the other hand defeated Cassias, who destroyed him- 
self. Bat twenty days afterwards a second engagement went asndnst Bmtos, 
and he likewise pat an end to himself. Bmtas attached *o nis canse the 
yoang Bomans stadying at Athens, and the battles and wanderings he led 
them tfaroogh are related by Platarch in his Life (c. 24, sqq.}. 

51. £(t larii tl Jimdi,] * Laris ' is eqairalent to ' domas/ As to the differ- 
ence between 'domas' and 'fandns, see S. ii. 5. 108, n. Horace's patri- 
mony was forfeited becanse he was of the repablican part^^ He says nothing 
of tid sodbe's place which Snetonins says he bought (with what means does 
not s^pear), nor does he mention how he got his pardon and permission to 
return to Bome. He only says he was driven by poverty io write verses, 
which therefore he first wrote for fame, that is, to bring himself into the 
notice of those who were able to relieve his wants, as ]^cenas did. It is 
impossible to tell what he wrote at first It is probable that he suppressed 
mach of his eariy poetry. 

53. Quaepotenmt imquam\ The 'cicnta,' K<opctov, hemlock, was used as 
an antifebrile medicine. Horace asks what amount of 'cicata' would be 
sufficient to cool his veins, if he were so feverishly bent upon writing as to 
do so when he could live without it. 

60. Ne Bionas 9ermonibus] Bion was bom on the Borysthenes, and was 
hence called Borysthenites. He flourished about the middle of the third cen- 
tury B. c. He studied philosophy at Athens, and, after passing through 
various sects, became at last a Peripatetic. It is said he wrote certain 
books on the follies of mankind of a very bitter character. As 'sal ' is put 
for wit (S. i. 10. 3), 'sale nigro ' means coarse vrit. 

61. JVes Touhi convioae] He treats his friends, all asking him for difierent 
sorts of verse, as guests at a dinner each liking different fare, so that he does 
not know what to give them. 

67. Sic spmsum vocat,] This is a repetition a[ S. ii. 6. 23. 

68. cubeU Mc in coUe Qut'nm,] As to 'cubat,' see S. i. 9. 18, n. Mons 
Quirinalis was in the sixth, or most northem division of the city ; Mons 
Aventinus, in the opposite quarter, the thirteenth region. 

70. IntervaUa viaes humane commoda.] 'A pretty convenient distance, you 
see.' ' Humane ' is not used in this ironical way elsewhere. 

71. Purae sunt plateae,'] This is a supposed answer, the rejoinder to which 
is in V. 72. ' Flatea ' is a less general name than ' vicus.' It applies only 
to the broader streets. The word, being derived from the Greek srXorcid, 
would properly have its penult long. It suits Horace to shorten it As to 
the obstructions in the streets of Rome, the best of which were but narrow, 
see £pp. i. 6. 51, n. 'Furae' means unobstmcted. 

72. redemptorJ\ See C ii. 18. 18, n. ; iii. 1. 35, n. ' Calidus ' onlj strength- 
ens 'festinat,' he is in hot haste : the substantives are in the ablative, ' cum ' 
being omitted. 

73. madiina] Probably a pulley ridsing a large stone or beam for the 
upper part of a building, and swinging it over the heads of the passengers. 
As to ' funera,' see S. i. 6. 43, il 

77. amat nanus] ^ See C. i. 1. 30, n. Compare Juvenal (vii. 53, sqq.). 

80. contnxcta sequi vestigia] ' To follow the confined steps of the poets,' 
by which he means that the poets walk in a path narrowed by fixed rales ; 
and that it requires thought and diligence to tread in their steps. 

81. vacuas desumpsit Athenas,] See Epp. i. 7. 45, n. for ' vacuas.' Horace 
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lys 1h.e man "Who has retired to study, as he had done at Athens, and has 
lut himself up for several years, and got dull over his books and his medi- 
itions, cannot open his lips when he gets to Rome, and is only Ikughed at 
y the people for his sobriety. This is an odd defence for one who had 
written so much as he had done at Rome^ It is meant for a joke. ' Septem 
nnis ' is not to be taken literally, as if Horace had been seven years at 
Athens, which is very improbable, but for any considerable numl>er. Hd 
ras only twenty-two when he joined Brutus, a. u. c. 711. 

87. h rater enU Ronuie] Who these brothers were Horace does not tell us, 
tnd it does not matter. One was a jurisconsultus (see S. i. 1. 9, n.), and the 
>ther a teacher of rhetoric. The lawyer said the rhetorician was a perfect 
jrracchus for eloquence, and he returned the compliment by declaring that 
lis brother was a second Scaevola for legal learning. And this sort of mn- 
ual flattery goes on, Horace says, among poets, and he cannot keep pace 
vith their passion for praise. Tiberius Gracchus and his brother Caius were 
30th, in Cicero's opinion, great orators. We need not therefore attempt to 
lecide which Horace means us to understand here. Q. Mucins Scaevola the 
lugur, son-in-law of C. LsbUus, and an early instructor of Cicero (Lael. c. 1), 
was learned in the law ; but his namesake and younger contemporary, the 
Pontifex Maximus (mentioned in the same treatise^, was more celebrated 
still. This name, therefore, like that of Gracchus for oratory, stands for a 
consummate jurist. 

88. meros avdiret honores^ Compare Epp. i. 7. 84, " vineta crepat mera." 
90. argvtos^ Compare iv. 6. 25 : " Doctor argutae fidicen Thaliae.'* It 

means melodious, and is a sort of mock compliment. 

92. Caelatumque novem Musis opus} It is likened to a perfect piece of 
carved work, in which all the Muses had a hand. 

93. quanta molimine] This expresses the pompous strut with which they 
pass the library of Apollo, in which they take it for granted a place is re- 
served for them. As to 'aedem,' see S. i. 10. 38. 

95. procul] This word signifies any distance, great or small. Here it 
means hard by, as in S. ii. 6. 105; Epp. 1, 7. 'Quid ferat' means what 
each has to say. 

97. Caedimur et totidem plagis] They carry on such a contest of mutual 
flattery, that they are like two gladiators, each trying to get the better of the 
other. ' Sanmites ' were a particular class of gladiators, so called because 
they wore the same arms as that people, particularly an oblong shield. See 
S. ii. 6. 44, n. ' Ad lumina prima ' would be usually till the second course, 
when the lights were brought in. Among the amusements that rich men had 
at their dinners were gladiators who fought with blunt weapons ; and here 
the contest is said to be protracted {* lento ') till the lights came in. It was 
a long trial of skilL 

99. puncto Ulius ;] In his judgment or by his vote. When an election 
took place, there were certain persons called ' custodes ' appointed to take 
the votes and prick off the number given for each candidate. From this 
process votes came to be called ' puncta.' See A. P. 343, n. 

101. Fit Mimnermus] See Epp. i. 6. 65, n. Horace seems to think him 
superior to Callimachus, who was a grammarian and voluminous prose- 
writer as well as a poet, a native of Cyrene, and established at Alexandria 
in the reigns of the Ptolemies, Philadelphus and Euergetes, in the third cen- 
tury B. c. ' Optivo,' signifying * desired,' does not occur elsewhere. 

105. impttne legentibus] He says, when he has done writing and recovered 
his senses (which was the same thing), he should stop his ears, and thiey 
might recite without fear of reprisals. See Epp. i. 19. 39. 

113. Veri)a movere loco,] Tne notion of the censor is kept np. See note 
on S. i. 6. 20. 
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114. Et veraentwr adhuc^ This is a way of ssLjins that the yerses, thongfa 
they may be expunged, still are kept in the aatnors desk, becanse he has a 
regard for them, and cannot make up his mind to destroy them. The sanc- 
tuary of Vesta could only be entered by her own priestesses, and Horace calls 
his acsk ' penetralia Vestae ' because it was private. 

116. gpedosa vocabula rerunif] 'Expressive terms'; words which make 
themselves intelligible at once. So in A. F. 319 a play is said to be 'speci* 
osa locis,' that is, 'plain in its points,' its commonplaces or sentiments 
clearly put. 

117. Catonibus atque Cethegis] As to the use of the plural number, see 
note on S« i. 7. 8. M. Porcius Cato Censorius was bom about b. c. 234, 
and was therefore contemporary with Ennius, with whom he is associated, 
A. P. 56, as successfully importing new words into the language. Fragments 
remain of his treatise De Ke Eustica, embracing a variety of instructions on 
husbandry and subjects connected with domestic economy; and' of his Ori- 

fines, an account of the early history of Italy. There are also fragments of 
is orations, which Cicero appears to have studied (Brutus, c. 17). He bad 
the highest opinion of Cato, and complains that he was not studied enough 
even in his day. M. Cornelius Ccthegus was older than Cato, since he was 
curule tedile when Cato was no more than twenty. His eloquence was such 
that Ennius called Cethegus ** Suadae medulla, orator suaviloquenti ore." 
(Cic. Brut. c. 15; Cat. Maj. c. 14; see Epp. i. 6. 36, n.) But it does not 
appear that any of his orations were extant in Cicero's time, for he only 
mentions them on the authority of Ennins, who had heard him speak. His 
reputation was sufficient at the time Horace wrote, for him to name him twice 
as an authority on the language (see A. P. 50, n.). 

119. quae genitor produxerit USU8.'] 'Usus' is 'custom/ which has always 
been the parent of novelties in language. Compare A. P. 70, sqq. 

120. Vehemens] The first two syllables are pronounced as one. Compare 
S. i. 6. 67. 

123. virtute carentia toUety"] ' He will remove what lacks merit' He will 
work hard to produce a result which shall appear playful and easy, the turns 
being as easy as those of the ' mimus,' who dances either the light measure 
of the nimble Satyr, or the clumsy dance of the Cyclops (on which see S. i. 
5. 63, n.). The poet's art is to conceal his art, and to make that appear 
easy which has cost him a good deal of trouble. 

126. Praetulerim scriptor] This is supposed to be the remark of one who 
would be a poet without the necessary trouble. He would rather be pleased 
with his own bad verses, even though he might be deceiving himself, than be 
so learned and be perpetually vexed with himself. * Ringere ' is properly 
applied to the grinning of a dog when it snarls. 

128. Fuit hand igrmbilis ArgiSy^ Sir Henry Halford furnishes a parallel 
story (Essays, p. 61) : "One case, that of the gentleman of Aigos, whose 
delusion led him to suppose that he was attending the representation of a 
play, as he sat in his bedchamber, is so exact, that I saw a person of 
exalted rank (George IH.) under those very circumstances of delusion, 
and heard him call upon Mr. Ganick to exert himself in the performance 
of Hamlet." 

131. CaeUra qui vitae servaret] " Though he observed all the other duties 
of life." 

134. Et signo laeso] The 'amphorae' or 'lagenae ' were sealed with the 
owner's seal when they were filled. Horace says that the man was not one 
who would get furious if he found the slaves had opened a ' lagena,' and 
drunk the contents. See C. iii. 8. 11. 12. 

135. puteum vitare patentetji,'] Wells were usually surrounded with a wall 
(' puteal ') two or three feet high. See Diet. Antt. 
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.36. cogncUcrwn cpibus] See S. ii. 3. 217, n., and as to 'ellebomin/ see 
33 of taat Satire. * Meracus ' is generally applied only to wine. 
L41. ^imirum aapen est] See Introduction. 

L58. quod quis liora mercatur et aeref] There was a mode of sale which 
s called ' per aes et libram.' A third person held a pair of scales (' libra '), 
lich the purchaser touched with a piece of money, at the same time laying 
i hand ou the thing purchased. According to a set form of words he 
limed the thing as his own, and handed the money to the seller as a token 
the sum agreed upon. This form of purchase was called 'mancipatio.' 
le seller was said ' manciple dare' (to which 'mancipare' in this place is 
uivalent), and the purchaser was said ' manciple accipere.' A man might 
come owner of ' res mancipii ' by having been in possession for a certain 
ne, as much as if he had received it by ' mancipatio.' Hence ' usus ' is 
id 'mancipare,' because the effect is the same whether a man got his 
trnership by * usus,' that is, possession, or by * mancipatio.' * Usus ' here 
eans that sort of possession which consists in the enjoyment of the fruits by 
lying for them. Before *quaedam/ 'si' must be supplied again. 
160. vUlicus Orhif] Who is meant by Orbius, if anybody, it is impossible 
say. He had landed property and sold the produce. As to 'viUicus,* 
c £pp. i. 14. 1, n. 

163. cadum temeti:'] * Temetum' is an old word signifying * wine.' See 
orcell. 

164. trecentis — nummorum millibus] 'Three hundred sestertia.' Taking 
le value of the 'sestertium' at 8/. 17s. Id., this sum would be 2,656/. 5s. of 
Inglish money. 

167. Emptor Aricini quondam\ 'Emptor quondam,' as Orelli says, is 
quivalent to ' is qui quondam emit,' ' he who buys at any time.' As to 
Lricia, see S. i. 5. 1, n. The old Veil had long ceased to exist. It had 
con replaced (whether on the same site or not is uncertain) by a new city, 
rhich again fell into ruin in the civil wars. Julius CsBsar divided its lands 
mong his soldiers. It appears, however, that Augustus restored it, and 
aade it a mnnicipium. 

170. qua popuUts cukUa certis Limitibus] * Usque ' in this verse is an ad- 
verb of place, not of time. It means ' all the way up to where the poplar 
itands.' There were many different kinds of private boundaries, as, for in- 
itance, a stone or an image of the god Termmus, with a tree or a clump 
)lanted near it, such as Horace alludes to. A ditch or a hedge, a stream or 
mth, and many other marks, were sufficient to define the limits of property, 
md prevent neighbors from quarrelling ('vicina refagit jui^gia'). 

177. Quid vici prosunt] 'Vicus' is used for any collection of houses. 
' Vicus urbanns ' was a street in the city ; * vicus rusticus,' a village. Here 
it appears to mean a villa with the adjoining cottages. 

Calabria Sallibus adjecti Lucani,] * Saltus ' expresses ' pastures,* wooded 
or otherwise, on hills or in valleys ^nd plains. Those of Calabria were low 
and without wood; those of Lucania were among the hiUs. See Epod. 1. 
27, n. 

180. Tyrrhena sigiUa,] Small images oi the gods, of Etrurian workman- 
ship, in bronze. 

181. Gaetido murice] See C. ii. 16. 35, n. 

182. Sunt aui mm habeant,] See C. i. 1. 3, n. 

184. Heroais palmetis pintfuibus,] Herod the Great derived a large revenue 
from the woods of palm which abounded in Judaea. They were most thickly 
planted aboat Jericho and on the banks of the Jordan. The date-palm is 
that which most abounded there. 

187. Scit Genius] See Epp. i. 7. 94, n. * Albua et ater' signifieg 'checr- 
fvl and gloomy.' 
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192. Qftodtum piuradatu] 'Because he finds that I have not left him 
more * ; lit. ' because he finds not more than what I have left him ' ; in shor^ 
he gets less than he expected. 

193. simplex hUarisque] 'A guileless cheerful man/ and so liberal. He 
sajs he is anxious to learn the difference between such a one and a prodigal, 
and between the thrifty and covetous, and of course to act the part of the 
former of the two in either case. * Plura ' means * more than enough.' 

197. /estis Q»inquatribus olim,] The Quinquatria was a festival in honor 
of Minerva, held on the 19th of March and four following days. Boys had 
holidays daring this festival, tiuU they might pay their devotions to Minerva, 
the goddess of learning. 

199. domus] This word is omitted, and an imperfect verse given in some 
MSS. It has no meaning here. The best MSS. vary, and the commentar 
tors seem agreed to give it up without being able to find out what Horace 
really wrote, (See note on C. iv. 6. 17.) 

205. JSbn a avarus : abi ;1 * You are no miser : go to ; what, do all your 
faults vanish with that ? ' See Forcell. for a variety of uses of • abi.' 

209. Nocturnos lemures] The belief in ghosts was as common with the 
ancients as with the superstitious among ourselves. The spirits of the dead 
were worshipped as I^nes, Lares, Lemures, and Larvae. Under the two 
former names were recognized the spirits of the good (see Epp. ii. 1. 138, n.) ; 
the other two represented cruel spirits coming up to terrify and torment the 
hvmg. The Thessalians had the credit of extraordinary power in magic and 
^"igs. (See C. i. 27. 21 ; Epod. 5. 45.) 

210. NataUs grate numeras f] 'Are you happy when yon count up your 
birthdays ? ' that is, ' Are you content to see yourself advancing in life and 
drawing near the end of it?' As to *natales,' see S. ii. 2. 60, n.; C. iv. 
11. 8, n. 

213. decede peritUJ] * If you do not know how to live propeiiy, go off the 
stage and give place to those that do.' 

216. Uucivn decentivs adas."] * A time of life which may be wanton with 
less indecency ' ; ^at is, youth, to which it is more natural. 



THE ART OF POETRY. 



Thebe are no internal evidences, at all fit to be trusted, of the time when 
this poem was written, or of the persons to whom it is addressed. They are 
three in number, a father and two sons. 

The poem professes to contain a history of the progress ofpoetry, and 
rules for composition, with criticisms of different authors and different styles. 
The rules are miscellaneous, and have little or no method, and the history 
is more fanciful than real. It is impossible to look upon it as a finished 
poem. 

1. Humano capiti\ The picture supposed is monstrous enough ; a woman's 
head and a fish's tail, with a horse's neck, limbs from all manner of bensts, 
and feathers from all sorts of birds. This portentous medley (invented of 
course by himself, for we are not bound to suppose he had ever seen a uio* 
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bcanoe of the tonic^leeres. The use of the tantc by the Bomaas was Intro* 
dooed, with other indulgences, from Greece and the Greek colonies, the an- 
cients having worn only the toga. 

54. CaedSo Plautoqu^ See Enp. ii. 1. 59. 170. As to ' Romanns/ see C. 
HL 6. 2, n. ' Yiigilio Varioqae/ S. i. 5. 40, n. ' Catonis et £nni/ £pp. iL 
2. 117, n. 

55. Ego cur\ The words which Horace appears to have used for the first 
time have been observed in the oonise of these notes. Those which do not 
appear in any other anthor are mentioned on C. iii. 11. 10. The construction 
he here employs is unnsual, and so illustrates what he is saying. ' Ego in- 
videor' should, according to usage, be 'mihi invidetur,' as 'ego imperor' 
should be ' mihi imperatur * (Epp. i. 5. 21, where see note). 

59. SigntUttm prctesente nota producere] To give currency to a word stamped 
with a modem mark, a metaphor taken from the coinage of the mint, respect- 
ing which see Diet. Antt, art. ' Moneta.' 

60. Dt iilvaefoliis] * As woods in respect of their leaves at the close of &e 
rear are chang^, yea they are the first to fall.' There is a little irregularity 
in the construction, bnt the meaning is clear. 

63. Debemur morti nos nostraque ;] Horace probably remembered very well 
the verses of Simonides : 

Xfiipti rtff Oeodcdpo; rirfl Bdv^v* aSXoi cV* avr^ 
^aip^ci * Bavdrtj^ vdvrcs 6<f>€i\6fi€3cu 

recepttu Terra Neptunus] The ' lacns Lucrinus ' was separated from the 
bav of BaijB by a narrow causeway, the construction of which tradition at- 
tributed to Hercules. Beyond the Lucrinus lay the Avemus lacus (lago 
d'Avcrno), a basin without any outlet, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference, and fed by streams from Mons Gaurus (Monte Barbaro). The space 
between the two lakes was covered with wood. In the war with Sextus 
Fompeius, b. c. 37, Augustus, advised by Agrippa, to whom he had en- 
trusted the task of reforming his fleet, opened a communication between the 
lakes, and between lacns Avemus and the sea, whereby he made a harbor 
in which he was able to practise his sliips: This he called ' portus Julius.' 
This is the work Virgil alludes to (Georg. iL 161 ). The basin of the Lucrine 
lake has been filled up by the rising of a volcanic hill (Monte Nuovo), and is 
now a swamp. 

65. Regis opus,] This (like 'regiae moles,' C. ii. 15. 1) means a work 
worthy of a kmg. 

Sterilisve diu palus] What work Horace here alludes to is veir doubtful. 
The Scholiasts say that Augustus drained the Pomptine marshes. That 
Julius Caesar contemplated such a work we learn from Suetonius (Caes. 44), 
and Plutarch (Cacs, 58). That Augustus may have contemplated it like- 
wise, and made the canal mentioned on S. i. 5. 7, while that desi^ was in 
his mind, is possible. The canal extended from Forum Appii to Terracina, 
which is said to have been the length of the marshes at that time. Horace 
appears to be speculating upon a work which, though often attempted, has 
never succeeded. 

67. Seu citrsum mutavit] Suetonius tells us that Augustus, to put an end 
to the inundations of the Tiber, cleared out its bed, which had got filled with 
rubbish. To some sucli work as this Horace probably refers, in language a 
little exaggerated. 

68. Doctus iter melius,'] So it is said of the river in Epp. i. 14. 29 : "livus 
si decidit imber Multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato." 

69. Nedum sermqnum stet honos] This construction is explained by sup- 
posing the verb * existumes ' understood for the sake of brevity. * Nedum ' 
is ' not for a moment * or * not ever so little.' 

71. si voUt usuSf] See Epp. ii. 2. U9, n. Horace uses the words in the 
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language, the chanirters, the plot, and the sabjects handled. Bat Ae dnum» 
is the sort of poetiy chiefly noticed henceforward. ' Vices ' are the parts ( S. 
i. 10. 12, ' deiendente vicem '), and with ' discriptas ' it means the parts as- 
signed to each class of poetry. ' Operom oolores,* ' the coloring of poems.' 

88. pudens prave] * Through a nilse shame/ ' pndor mains ' (£pp. i. 16. 
24). 

90. privatis] ' The language of common daily life.' 

91. coena Imestae] See C. i. 6. 8, n. 

94. IratuMue ChremeB] * Chremes ' is put generally for any father in a 
comedy. •The intensire compound of ' litigo ' does not occur elsewhere. As 
to ' plemmque,' in the sense of ' interdnm,' see S. ii. 5. 55, n., and on ' pe- 
destri,' see C. ii. 12. 9, n. 

96. Tdephut H PdeuSf] These persons were the subjects of many trage- 
dies. Each of the three tragedians wrote upon them, and fiagments of their 
plays are extant. Telephns^s abject condition, when he went to seek for one 
to cure him of his wound (see £pod. xvii. 8, n.), and Peleus, driven from 
JBgina, and wandering in quest of a purifier for the murder of bis brother 
Fhoctts, appear to have been the points in the history of these persons diiefir 
dwelt upon. As to ' ampullas,' see £pp. i. 3. 14, n. ' Sesquipedalia ' (' p«i 
semisque '), ' a foot and a half long/ 

99. A^ aatis est pulckra esse] * Pulchra,' as opposed to ' dulcia/ describes 
that sort of faultless beauty which fails to make an impression on the feelings. 
Of the accidental rhyme that occurs in these two verses, Orelli has collected 
several parallel instances from Virgil and Homer. 

104. fnale si mandata ioqtieris] * Male ' belongs to ' mandata ' : ' words 
improperly assigned you,' that is, not suited to your character (see v. 177 ). 

105. Tristia tnaestum] Horace says there is a voice of nature within ns 
which adapts itself to every phase of our fortunes, and speaks out in language 
expressing the emotions that belong to each. 

113. equites peditesque] This is a comprehensive way of expressing all the 
citizens of Rome, with reference to their division by Servius Tullius (Livj i. 
43). When the census was completed, the king issued a proclamation, " TJt 
omnes cives Homani equites peditesque in suis quisque centuriis in Campo 
Martio prima luce adessent." 

114. aiviisne loquatvr an kens,] The Scholiasts are divided between 'di- 
vus ' and * Davus ' ; the MSS. are also at variance. ' Dcus ' and ' heros ' ore 
brought together below (v. 227) : "Ne qnicunque dens, quicunque adhibebi- 
tur heros." 

116. meUrona potens] This epithet seems to have the same meaning as its 
kindoed word irorvia, so common in Homer and the Tragedians. Tho 
officious nurse has always been a favorite character on the stage. We find it 
in .^chylus (Cho^phoroe), in Sophocles (Trachiniae), and Euripides (Hip- 
polytus). An epnopos {* raercator ') is introduced in the Philoctetes of Soph- 
ocles, and the prologue of the Electra (Euripides) is spoken by an avrovp- 

yog ( * cultor agelli ' ) . 

118. Colchtts an Assjpius,] The Colchian may be put perhaps for any of 
the barbarous tribes on the shores of the Euxine, and the Assyrian for any of 
the Eastern nations. (See C. i. 2. 21, n., and C. ii. 11. 16, n.) Tho oppo- 
sition between Thebes and Argos has reference partly perhaps to the play of 
JEschylus, Sept. c. Thebas, in which Polynices comes with an Ai^rivo army 
to get possession of the crown of Thebes, or to the Supplices of Euripides, 
which turns on the burial of the seven leaders who formed that expedition. 
But Horace may have had in mind many other plays of which the scene lay 
either at Argos or Thebes, in connection with CEdipus, the quarrel of his 
sons, the expedition of the Epigoni, etc. 

119. Autjamam sequere] 'Either you should follow tradition and common 
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drns has imitated (ir. 22) of the monntain in lahor, are founded : adivep 
oipof, ctra fAvv c27rc/crc«ccV| which in Atheuaeas (xiv. 6) is quoted a little dif- 
ferently : «dtwv opos^ Zeuff 5* €^oj8etro, to 8* mK€v fxvv* 

141. Die tnihi, Musa, virum] This is a version of the opening verses of the 
Odyssey. Compare £pp. i. 2. 19, sq. 

143. Nonfamum exmgore] Horace says of Homer, that he does not begin 
with a flash which enos in smoke, bat with him out of smoke comes a bri"' 
light ; that is, out of a modest beginning the reader is led on to beautier 
objects of interest ; and he is carri^ rapidly forward, instead of being detail 
over matters preliminary and irrelevant. It is obvious that 'fumo' in th 
second clause is out of place, and is only used to maintain a verbal antith- 
esis ; and the beauties selected (' speciosa miracula/ ' striking marvels ') are 
not the most striking. 

145. AntiphcUen ScyUamque] These are all stories from the Odyssey, 
Antiphates was king of the LflBStnrgones, a gigantic race in Sicily, who de- 
voured three of the companions of Ulysses, and destroyed his ships (x. 80, 
sqq.). The adventure with Polyphemus, the Cyclops, forms the leading 
event of the ninth book. The description of Scylla and Chaiybdis is con- 
tained in the twelfth book (vv. 85, sqq.). 

146. Nee reditum Diomedis] This was related in a Cyclic poem called 
NooTot. Meleager, who was one of the Argonauts, and was still more famous 
for the destruction of the boar sent by Diana to vex the inhabitants of Caly- 
don in ^tolia, was uncle to Diomed, being brother to Tydeus. The cause 
of his death is variously related. According to Homer, he was cursed by his 
mother, Althaea, for the slaughter of her two brothers (II. ix. 567, sqq.), and 
her Erinnys pursued him to his death. But as this was before the Trojan 
war, and had nothing to do with it, to begin an account of Diomed*s return 
with an account of his uncle's death would be absurd enough. It would 
seem as if some poet had been guilty of this absurdity. 

147. gemino — ab ovo;] That is, from the*birth of Helen, who was bom 
from one of the eggs brought forth by Leda, while Castor and Pollux issued 
from the odier. (See S. ii. 1. 26, "ovo prognams eodem.") This introdoc 
tory matter was handled in the poem KvTrpia of Stasinus, a C3nclic poet, of 
which the following fragment has been preserved : 

TOit bt /icra rpiron^v 'EXcvi/v tckc, Bavfia fiporo^o'ij 
T^v 7roT€ KOLKkiKOfios Nc/t€(r(ff ^(Xon;ri luyuQ-a 
Zrjvif 0€S>v jSao'iX^i) t€K€ Kpareprjs vtt* dmryiofs. 

148. in Tnedias res\ The ancients appear particularly to have remarked 
this -quality of Homer's poems. See Quintil. vii. 10. 1 1 : " ubi ab initiis in- 
cipiendum, ubi more Homerico e mediis vel ultimis ? " 

151. Atque ita metititur, sic veris] "*Ita,' *so,' (the oldest form of the 
neuter pronoun * id,') differs from ' sic,' ' so,' as the logical ' i ' or * eo,' 'this,' 
differs from the demonstrative * ho,' * this.' " ' Ita/ therefore, is the usual 
word with *ut' following. But the poets (and sometimes even the prose- 
writers) use *sic' in the same construction, and in others in whidi 'ita' is 
more usual. Compare C. i. 3. 1, " Sic te Diva potens Cypri"; and Epp. i. 
7. 69, " Sic ignovisse putato." 

154. aulaea manentis] See Epp. ii. 1. 189. In the next verse 'canto* u 
used for the actor. Cicero uses it in the same sense. (See Forcellini.) 
* Vos plaudite ' were the words with which a play usually concluded. 

157. Mobilibusque decor naturis] Horace means that men's characters shift 
and change with the different stages of life, and that these changes must be 
attended to. He goes on to explain them in a clear and elegant manner. 

161. cuslode remoto] This means the * paedagogus,' as in S. i. 6. 81, where 
see note. This person's functions ceased when the boy assumed the * toga 
vir«" • ' ^ <r>i/ as elsewhere, means the Campus Martins. 
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tention to murder her children and her riral, and redcons upon their 'seoocj 
as a matter of course. Other instances are numerous. 

202. Tibia non vi nunc orichalco vincta] The ' tibia ' was an instrument 
originally made of a hollow reed (Pliny, xvi. 36. 66), or a boxwood pipe 
(Ovid, Fast. vi. 697), or the shin-bone of some animal, from which the name 
is derived. Afterwaids it was brought to greater perfection, and was made 
of ivory sometimes. It resembled the flageolet or clarionet. It was usual to 
play two ' tibiae ' together, as observed on C. i. 1. 32, where see note. Those 
in the British Museum have six holes. Probably in the days of Horace they 
had more. The metal which the ancients called ' orichalcum ' is unknown. 
It was not to be found even in Pliny's time. The probable derivation is from 
Spor and yoXicor, the meanmg being ' mountain-bronze.' With this the parts 
of the ' tibia,' which took to pieces as our flutes do, were bound at the join- 
ings. Horace says that in simpler days the * tibia ' served for an accompani- 
ment to the chorus, but afterwards it came to drown it. In those days the 
population of the city was smaller, the theatres less crowded, and the audi- 
ence more reverential and attentive. What times Horace alludes to, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Orelli thinks his history of choral music is a fanciful account, 
fluctuating wonderfully between the practice of the Greeks, that of the Ro- 
mans, and that which his o^vn imagination has drawn ; and this is perhaps 
the case. 

208. Postquam coepit agros] That is, "post Panica bella" (see Epp. ii. 1. 
162, n.) if we take the Romans, and the Persian war if we suppose the 
Greeks to be meant (See v. 93 of the same Epistle.) As to 'placari Ge- 
nius/ see Epp. ii. 1. 144, and i. 7. 94, n. 

211. numeristpte modisque] This combination occurs above, Epp. ii. 2. 144. 
' Liber laborum ' is a poetical constcuction like "operum solutis" (C. ilL 17. 
16) and "operum vacuo" (S. ii. 2. 119). 

215. traxitque vagus per pulpita vestem;] The 'paUa' worn by tragic 
actors had a train called ' syrroa,' from ovpeiv^ because it swept the stage. 
This is what Horace alludes to. The Roman dress was probably not so 
splendid as the Greek. As to 'pulpita,' see Epp. ii. 1. 174. 

216. Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere seueris,] See above, v. 83, n. The se- 
date and serious Doric style would be expressed by ' fidibus severis ' ; bat 
Horace is speaking generally, and probably from bis own imagination, whea 
he says that in the course of time the grave style of music to which the cho> 
ruses were once sung gave way to a more vehement style, as the eloquence 
of the chorus grew more impetuous, and it began to speak in language 
obscure, prophetic, and oracular. There is no historical accuracy in this 
account, though in respect to the obscurity of some of the Greek choruses 
Horace wrote from what he knew of them. 

220. Carmine qui tragico] Horace here passes on to the Satyric Drama 
of the Greeks. A goat was the prize contended for in the composition of the 
choral songs or dithyrambs to which the name rpay^m first belonged. . 
The name may have been derived from the prize. (See below, v. 275, n.) 
The chorus appeared in the character of Satyrs as attendants on Dionysus, 
at whose festival they performed. Their subjects were originally confined to 
the adventures, serious and sportive, of that god, and therefore were a mix- 
ture of mirth and cavity. Choerilus, an older contemporary of .ZBschylus, 
seems to have laid the foundation of an independent Satyric Drama, the 
entire separation of which from tragedy, as we now understand the word, 
was effected a few years later by Pratinas of Phlius in Argolis, about B. c. 
500 : thenceforward it was usual for the tragic poets to exhibit four plays at 
a time (tetralogies), of which the fourth was a Satyric Drama, such as the 
Cyclops of Euripides. 

224. potus et exlex.] This expresses the freedom which attended the 
Dionysiac festivals after the sacrifices were over. 
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265. an omnes] Horace sajs it is not erery critic that can tell a rfaytfami- 
cal rerse from an tmriiythmical, and so an indnlgenoe tfaej do not deserve u 
accorded to oar poets. ' Bat am I on this account to take all manner of 
liberties 1 Or, on the other hand, am I to suppose that evenr one will see 
my faults, and keep safely and cautiously witiun the limits or forgiveness % 
Why, if I do this, I may have avoided a fault, but I shall have earned no 
praise.' 

270. PlautinM et numeroa et Laudavere aaks:] See Epp. ii. 1. 170, n. 
' But, you will say, your fathers praised Plautus both for his numbers and 
his wit. Yes, they admired too patiently, not to say stupidly, both the one 
and the other.' Horace never has a good word to say for Plautus, and he here 
depreciates his wit as well as his versification. Both no doubt wanted polish ; 
and Horace does not scruple to insinuate (in the above place) that it was 
only through haste to get paid that he turned out his works so unfinished. 
But his style and his defects were incidental to the period and manner of his 
life ; his simplicity and drollery were given him by nature. If Horace did 
not admire Plautus, more learned men did, and Yarro was one of them, and 
Cicero another. 

275. Jgnotum tragicae\ The first representation of a play at Thespis was 
in B. c. 535. The name Tpay<odia belonged, as observed above (on ▼. 220), 
to the ditbyrambic songs of the Bacchic festivals, and these are of uncertain 
origin, but of great antiquity. The extent to which Thespis can be consid- 
ered the author of tragedy is, that he introduced an actor independent of the 
chorus, who sustained various parts under the disguise of a linen mask. (See 
V. 192, n.) This account, therefore, of the invention of tragedy at the vint- 
age, the faces smeared with lees of wine, the wagon with which Thespis 
went round Attica, and so forth, may be rejected. 

278. Post hunc personae paUaeque] Horace makes ^schylus the inventor 
of the mask and tragic dress (v. 215, n.). But there can be no doubt that 
he who first put an actor upon the stage, if he, as most suppose, gave him 
various parts to sustain, roust have employed masks suited to the different 
characters. There were symbolical masks for different ages and classes, and 
there were descriptive masks for different persons, representing peculiarities 
by which they would be known. The derivation of * persona is nnknown. 
Boscius first introduced masks on the Roman stage about b. c. 100. The 
garment Horace means by ' palla ' was an upper dress, which had a train 
to it (see v. 215, n.). For the proper meaning of * palla,' see S. L 8. 23, n. 
As to ' pulpita ' and ' cothurnus,' see Epp. ii. 1. 174, n. ^scbylus may have 
mad^ improvements in what is called among us the property of a theatre, 
but there is no reason to suppose that he invented any of the above things. 
' Magnum loqui ' means that he taught the actor how to articulate loudly. 

281. Suaxssit vetus his comoedia,] Horace takes no account of the earliest 
form of comedy, from which its name is derived, the song of the revellers 
(k£|ao() at the Dionysia ; or of the labors of Susarion, who as early at least 
as Thespis, at Icaria, a village in Attica, contended with a comic chorus for 
a prize. That which was before composed of jests and obscenities connected 
with the worship of Bacdius had now added to it personal ribaldry and po- 
litical jokes, the former levelled at the spectators or against public men. 
Between Susarion and the period of the old comedy there were several distin- 
gnished writers, as Chionides, Magnes, Ecphantines, and others. The earli- 
est writer of the old comedy was Cratinus. See S. i. 4. 1, n. 

288. Vet qui praetextaa] * Fabulae praetextae,' or * praetextatae/ were 
tragedies, as 'togatae' were comedies, with plots connected with Roman 
stories and manners. (See Epp. ii. 1. 57, sqq.) The Greek tragedies to 
which * praetextae ' were opposed, were called by the Romans * crepidatae.' 
' Docere ' is used as the Greeks used diddo-iceiy, for exhibiting a play, because 
the poet also trained the choras as xopodiddtrKoKof. 
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ftom the insects. * Capsae cnpressinae/ ' book-cases of cypress-wood/ irere 
costly, and would only be used for valuable books. 

333. Aut prodesae vilant] * Poets wish either to profit or to please, or to 
join both these together/ on which assumption several miscellaneous rules 
are founded. 

337. Onme 8upervacuum] * All that is superfluous flows away from a mind 
that is full/ that is, when the mind is full, it discards all superfluous words, 
it has no room for superfluities ; as in a vessel that is full, if you pour more, 
it runs over and escapes. As to ' supervacuus,' see C. ii. 20. 24, n. 

340. Neu praruae Lamiae] * Lamiae ' were hags, ogresses, who had the 
reputation of devouring children. 

341. Centuriae seniorum] This language is taken from the 'classes' or 
' centuriae ' of Servius Tullius. Those who were more than forty-five were 
classed with the * seniores.' The grave seniors like no poetry that has not 
something profitable and instructive in it. The Ramnes were the highest of 
the three centuries of equites which Romulus is said to have formed. They 
were patricians, and Horace calls them ' celsi,' ' proud.' The distinction of 
the original tribes had ceased to exist ; the Ramnes are mentioned in oppo- 
sition to the ' centuriae seniorum,' as young men to old, the reason of wnich 
is not plain. 

343. Omne tulit punctum] ' He carries every vote.' Sec Epp. ii. 2. 99^ n. ; 
and as to the Sosii, see £pp. i. 20. 2, n. 

347. Sunt ddicta tamen\ He means perfection must not be looked for, and 
allowance must be made for occasional blots. 

353. Qfdd ergo est f\ * What arc we to say then 1 ' The expression oo* 
curs in Cicero sometimes, as in the speech Pro P. Quintio, c. 18. 

354. scriptor — librariuti\ * Scriptor ' is the ' scriba.' See Epp. ii. 2. 5, n. 
357. fit Choerilua tV/e,] See Epp. ii. 1. 231, n. 

361. erit quae] See C. i. 1. 3, n. 

366. mahr juvenum,] There were two sons, and both ' juvenes ' ; both 
must have taken the ' toga vuilis.' Horace goes on to tell them, that medi- 
ocrity, though tolerable in some things, is intolerable in poetry. 

369. ConsuUus juris et actor Causarum] See S. i. 1. 9, n. As to Messalla^ 
see C. iii. 21. A. Cascellius was a jurisconsultus. Little is known of him. 
He must have been alive when this poem was written, but very old. The 
names are inverted. 

373. non concessare columnae,] That is, the booksellers' stalls. See S. L 
4. 71, n. 

375. Sardo cum meUe] Sardinian and Corsican honeys appear to have 
been of inferior quality. See S. ii. 2. 15, n. Poppy-seeds roasted and mixed 
with honey were served in early times at the second course. 

377. Sic animis] * So poetry, which was bom and invented only to give 

{)Ieasure to the soul, if it fail but a little of the highest point, inclines to the 
owest.' He says, as at a pleasant supper, bad music, bad ointment, and bad 
honey are worse than none at all, (for the meal can go on very well without 
them,) so a poem must either be extremely good, or it will be veiy bad, and 
had better not be written. 

380. pilae discive trochive'] See S. ii. 9, n. ' Coronae 'are the crowds of 
spectators standing round to watch the games. 

382. Quidni 9] This is ironical. ' Why not 1 ' He is a free man, and 
born free, and has a good property, and is a good man ; why then should he 
not write 1 

383. census equestrem Summam] * Census ' is a participle. His property 
was not less than 400,000 sesterces. See Epod. 4. 15, n. ; Epp. i. I. 57, n. 

385. Tu nihil invita — Minerva;'] See S. ii. 2. 3. The expression is pro- 
verbial Cicero explains it : ** Invita ut aiunt Minerva ; id est adversante et 
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' a poor man ivithont weight/ whose name has as litde weight as his pmve. 
'Atris' is 'melancholy/ as "minnentur atrae Carmine corae" (C. iv. 11. 
35). As to ' beatas/ see C. i. 4. 14, n. 

431. Ut qui conducti] See S. i. 6. 43, n. 

434. adulUs] This the Scholiasts (on C. i 31. 11) saj was the name of 
earthen-ware caps used by the pontifices and Vestal Virgins. It was after- 
wards osed generally for drinking-cnps. With 'torqnere mero' compare 
£pp. i. 18. 38, " et vmo tortus et ira." 

437 anmi sub vulpe latentes] * If yon ever write poetry, do not he taken 
in by flatterers, who have a bad heart under a cunning face.' 

438. Q^iniUto] See C. i. 24, Introduction. 

441 . Et male tomaios incudi reddere] The metaphors of the turning-lathe 
and the anvil are common enough for the composition of verses. The lathe 
was used by the ancients in the polishix^ and turning of metals, as well as of 
wood and ivory. 

450. Fiet Aristarehug ;] Aristarchns, whose name was proverbial among 
the ancients as a critic, was bom in Samotbracia about B. c. 230. He passed 
the greater part of his life at Alexandria, under the patronage of Ptolemseus 
Phiiopator, Epiphanes, and Philometor, the second of whom he educated. 

453. morbus regius] This, which is otherwise called ' arquatus morbus/ 
' aumgo,' and by the Greeks ucrcpor, is the jaundice. Celsus says it is so 
called because the remedies resorted to were chiefly amusements and indul- 
gences to keep up the spirits, such as none but the rich could afibrd. No 
disorder depresses the spirits more than jaundice. Here it is supposed to be 
infectious, which it is not 

454. Autfanaticus error] 'Fanaticus' (from 'fanum') was properly ap- 
plied to the priests of Bellona. See S. ii. 3. 223, n., and Juvenal iv. 123, 
" fanatictts oestro Percussus, Bellona, tuo." Juvenal also applies it to the 

?riests of Cybele (ii. 112), " crine senex fanaticus albo, Sacrorum antistes." 
^he influence .of the moon (' iracunda Piana') in producing mental derange- 
ment is one of the earliest fallacies in medicine. The Greeks called persons 
supposed to be so affected a-cXrjviaKoi. 

455. tetigisse timent] ' The wise avoid him, as if he were infectious ; fools 
run after him, like children after a crazy man in the streets.' 

459. hngum Clamety] This is like Homer's fiaKp6v avae (II. iii. 81). 

464. Detis immortalis haberi] See Epp. i. 12. 20. There are various mar- 
vellous stories told of the death of Empedocles, suited to the character he 
bore in his life, of a magician, a controller of the elements, &c. This story 
of his throwing himself into ^tna is supported by very insufficient authority. 

467. Invitum qui servat] See Epp. i. 20. 15, n. This is apparently a prov- 
erb. The construction of ' idem occidenti ' is Greek, Tavrh t« airorrciwwt. 
Orelli observes that this is the only spondaic hexameter in Horace. 

469. Fiet homo] He keeps up the allusion to Empedocles, saying that the 
frenzied poet is as I'esolved to rush to his fate (that is, into verse) as the 
philosopher was, and if you save him ho will not drop his pretension to in- 
spiration. 

470. Nee satis apparrt] The crime for which he has been thus sent mad 
does not appear ; whether it be for fouling his father's grave, or setting foot 
upon polluted ground. * Bidental ' was a spot struck by lightning, so called 
from the sacriflce offered upon it for expiation. I agree with Orelli in taking 
* moverit ' in the sense of * violaverit,' as in " Dianae non movenda numina * 
(Epod. xvii. 3). Some take it to mean the removal of the mark placed on 
the spot. 
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n. OF FEET. 

The feet, of which the venes in the yarions metres of Honoe axe oon- 
stmcted,* are, — 

1. Iambus ^ — 6. BacduuM 

2. Trochatts 7. Dactylus — ^ _ 

3. Ptfrrhichius ^ ^ ■ 8. Chariandms — ^ ^ _ 

4. Spondeus 9. lontaa a minore ^ 

5. 



ni. OF VERSES. 

a. Iambic Verses: 

The first syllable of an iambic dipodia, not being capable of being meas- 
ured accuratelj, may be long, and tbns a spondee may stand in the place of 
an iambus, or the solutions of the spondee, the anapaest and dactyl. The 
same changes may be made in the third, fifth, and seventh places. For the 
second, fourth, and sixth iambus, a tribrachys alone can be substituted; so 
that iambic verses admit of these changes : — 

— — ^^ ^« K^ 
I 



It is to be observed that Horace, yery moderate in the use of this liberty, 
uses sometimes in the even places the tribrachys, and in the odd places the 
spondee, but seldom the anapaest or dactyl. 

1 . Versus iamblcus dimeter acatalectua^ or versus iamhicus quatemarius : — 

Inarjsit ae|stno|sias. Epod. 3. 18. 
Forti I 8eque|mur pe|ctore. Epod. 1. 14. 
Vide I re propejrantes | domum. Epod, 2. 62. 

2. Versus iamhicus trimeter catalectus : — 



Satis I beajtus u|nicis | Sabijnis. ii. 18. 14. 
Regnmlque puejris, nee | sateljles Orjci. ii. 18. 34. 

3. Versus iamhicus trimeter acatalectuSf or versus iamhicus senarius; with a 
caesura after the first syllable of the third foot : — 



ParenfSbuslque abo|mina|tU8 Han|nibal. Epod. 16. 8. 
Postquam | i*eli|ctis || moe|nibus | rex pro|eidit. Epod. 17. 13. 



Dcripe|re Lutnam || vo 
Optat I quie|tem || Felo 



cibus I possim | meis. Epod. 17. 78. 
pis injfidi | pater. Epod. 17. 65. 



* The AoKpsMt w<^ — and the Tribxttohyf w ^^ w occur only u lolatiima of the Spon- 
dee and lamboi. 
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In one instance the second caesura is neglected : — 

Arca|niqne Fides || prodiga, per|lttcidior | vitro, i. 18. 16. 

10. Versus AristophattXcuSf which is a versos choriambicos dimeter catalec- 
tus in amphibrachyn aut bacchiiun : — 

Lydia die, | per omnes. i. 8. 1. 

11. Versus Sapphicus minor, which is the preceding verse preceded by a tnJ- 

chaic dipodia (_ ^ ) or Epitiltus secuudus, with a csesora after the first 

syllable of the choriambos : — 

Flnmiaum la|p8us I| celeres|que ventos. i. 12. 10. 

Several times the last word is divided, a part of it belonging to the follow- 
ing line:-— i. 2.19; ii. 16.7. 

12. Versus Sapphicus maior, which has one more choriambns than the pre- 
ceding verse, with a second caesura after the first choriambus : — 

I ii I li / I ^ 

Oderit cam|pum, |1 patiens || pulveris at|que soUs ? i. 8. 4. 

d. Dactylic Verses, 

13. Versus Adonicus* which is a versus dactylicus dimeter catalectus : — 

Templaque | Vestae. i. 2. 16. 

14. Versus Archilochius minor, which is a versus dactylicus dimeter hyper- 
catalectus, or trimeter catalectus in syllabam : — 

Flumina | praetere|unt. iv. 7. 4. 

15. Versus dactylicus tetrameter catalectus, or versus tetrameter heroicus. A 
spondee may be used instead of a dactyl in the first and second places, sel- 
dom in the third ; a csesura occurs after the first syllable of the second or 
third foot : — -^ 

Carmine | perpetu|o || celejbrare et. i. 7. 6. 
Tristitijam || vi|taeque la [bores, i. 7. 18. 
O forjtes i] peijoraque | passi. i. 7. 30. 
Menso | rem U cohi i bent, Ar | chyta. i.,28. 2. 

16. Versus Akmanius (see No. 19), which is a versus dactylicus tetrameter 
acatalectus, with a caesura after the first syllable of the third foot ; spondees 
are used in the first three feet : — 

Nunc decet i aut virijdi |i niti|dum caput, i. 4. 9. 
Alter|no ter|ram || quatijunt pede. i. 4. 7. 

17. Versus heooameter heroicus, which is a versus dactylicus hexameter cata- 
lectus, with a principal caesura after the first syllable of the third foot 
(irevdripificprjs), or after the first syllable of the fourth foot (i^>OrfpAp€pffs)i 
and frequently one or more subordinate caesuras ; instead of the dactyl, the 
spondee may be used in all places except the fifth ; in a few instances a 

* This yene may alfio be considered as a versus choriambiciu monometer hTpeveataleetos : 

TCmpKque Vgsjte. 
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The caesm is peglec t ed in L 16. 21 ; L 37. 5 and 14 ; iL 17. 21 ; iiL 2. 5 j 
IT. 14. 17. In iL 20.* 13 is a hiauu in the cjesms. 

23. Versus Alaxicms ameasyllabms^ consisting of an iambos, boccfaiiis, and 
two trochees. A spondee is generally snbstitated for the iambos ; — 

Aedem.qne Toti'vam me|mento. iL 17.31. 

In ii. 3. 27, elision takes place between the last syllable and the first of the 
succeeding Terse, thns remoTing the syllable apparently superabundant. 

24. Vasta laniau a ndnort dimeter aeataketus : — 

25. Vema AntKreontieus, which is a versus lonicus a minore tetrameter acat- 
oLectMs: — ^ ^ ww w w,w 

IT. OF METRES. 

Of these Tarioos Terses, nineteen metres or systems are formed by Horace. 

I. MetTum Asdepiadeum primum, /MOPOKokov iu)»6aTpoff>ov, consistiDg of a 
Tersns Asclepiadeos minor (see No. 8) : — 

1. 1 ; iii. 30 ; It. 8. 

H. Metrum Asdepiadeum secundum, hlxfokop biorpoffxtv, consisting of a 
versos Glyconicos (see Xo. 7), and a versos Asclepiadeos minor (see No. 8): — 



^ — — *t^ ^* ^ I ^ %^ V — ^i* ii 

i. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; iii. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28 ; iv. 1, 3. 

UL Metrum Asdepiadeum tertium^ dtJcoXov T€rpd(rrpo(f>oy, consisting of 
three versos Asclepiadei minores (see No. 8}, and a versus Glyconicos (see 
No- 7):- i ^ 

^ ^— •." ^^ Vi* ^— 11 ^ ^^ ^^ ^— ^^ '*— " 

— .^ ^.m %^ ^^ _ II — _ S.^ %^ ^-. %_^ ^^ 

i. 6, 15, 24, 33 ; ii. 12 ; iii. 10, 16 ; iv. 5, 12. 

IV. Metrum Asdepiadeum quartum^ rpiKtSKov T€Tpd<rTpo(f>oVj consisting of 
two versos Asclepiadei minores (see No. 8), a versos Pherecratios (see No. 6), 
and a versos Glyconicos (see No. 7) : — 



— — ' — ^i^N.^ — I] _s^%^^^^ ii 



i. 5, 14, 21, 23 ; ii. 7 ; iii. 7, 13 ; iv. 13. 

V. Metrum Asdepiadeum majus^ fiovoKtoXov pov6<jrpo<f}ov, consisting of a 
versos Asclepiadeos major (see No. 9) : — 

II -^^-1 .^ 

i. II, 18; iv. 10. 

VI. Metrum Sapphicum minus^ BIkcoXov r€Tpd<rrpo^ov^ consistinjo^ of three 
versos Sapphici minores (see No. 11 }, and a versus Adonicus (see No 13) : — 
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XIII. Mdrum Alcmaniumf hiKoikov hlirrpoffiov, consisting of a yersus hex- 
ameter heroicus (see No. 17) and a versas tetrameter heroicos (see No. 15): — 

_ _ _ _, _.|, _ _ _•_ ^ 



i. 7, 28; £pod. \2, 

XIV. Metrum lambicum primum, fiovoKtokop fiovoaTfxxfiov, consisting of a 
versus iambicus senarius (see No. 3) : — 

Epod. 17. 

XV. Metrum lambicum secundum, dtK6>Xov bitrrpo<f}oVf consisting of a versos 
iambicus senanus (see No. 3) and a versus iambicus quatemarius (see No. 1 ): — 



Epod. 1 - 10. 

XVI. Metrum Pythiamhicum primum, buccuXov bi(TTpo(f)ov, consisting of a 
versus hexameter heroicus (see No. 17) and a versus iambicus dimeter acata- 
lectus (see No. I) : -^ 



Epod. 14, 15. 

XVII. Metrum Pythiamhicum secundum, SiicoaXoi/ biarpodiov, consisting of a 
versus hexameter heroicus (see No. 17) and a versus iambicus senarius (see 
No. 3): — 



II 



^^ m^ »,^ m^ %^ |I__>^_»^^_V^ 



Epod. 16. 

XVIII. Metrum Trochaicum, bUaiXov Siorpo^oi^, consisting of a versus 
trochaicus dimeter catalectus (see No. 5) and a versus iambicus trimeter cat- 
alectus (see No. 2): — 



Some consider this metre as fiovoKOiXov fiou6<rrpo<l)ov, in which case it is 
a versus trochaicus pentameter bracbycatalectus ; but, the last syllable of the 
trochaic line being evidently doubtful, we must consider the metre as 
blarpotfiov, or at least as a versus asynartetus. 

11. 18. 

XIX. Metrum lonicum a minore, biKdiKov rpiarpo^v, consisting of two 
versus lonici a minore tetrameter acatalecti (see No. 25) and one versus loni- 
cus a minore dimeter acatalectus (see No. 24) : — 



iii. 12. 
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Lib.ni. — Od.23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

2a 

30. 
Liv.rV. — Od. 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



beck's metres. 



Metr. 



VIII. 


Lib. IV. - 


-Od. 9. 


Metr. VIII. 


II. 





10. 


V. 


*Q. 




11. 


VI. 


vm. 




12. 


III. 


VI. 




13. 


IV. I 


n. 




14. 


VIII. 


VIM. 




15. 


VIII. 


I. 


Epod. 


1-10. 


XV. 


n. 




11. 


XI. 


VI. 




12. 


XIII. 


11. 




13. 


X. 


VIII. 




14. 


XVI. 


111. 




15. 


XVI. 


VI. 




16. 


XVII 


IX. 




17. 


XIV. 


I. 


Carmen Saecnlare. 


VI. 



THE END. 






